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THE 


PUBLISHER 


TO THE 
Concerning the following 


LETTER. 


Courteous Reader, 


T hath beenuſual with moſt of thoſe who have Tranſlated 
4}. this Author into any Language, to ſpend much of heir 
=. timeand paper in taxing his impietics, and, confuting lus 
crrors and falſe principles as they arc pleaſed to call them, if 
upon peruſal of his Writings I had found him guilty of any 
ng thar could deceive the ſunghs of prejuthg he reſt of 

ind, I ſhould not have pur thee to c hazand! a 
; but rather have ſuffered him 
to ſleep inthe obſcuri of his own,than cr the world , 
but being very well aſſured of the contrary, and that the Ag 
will rather receive advantage than Santiago by thus Publica 
tion, I did yer think that it was fitto fay ſom in aPre- | 
face to: vindicate our Author from thoſe Slanders which 
Ta" __ wor d Pens hor him; bur ſkill. 

ou tir my Vea umptuous un- 

dertaking, and mu emits + fora Papua guy 
ſmall parts and abihnies, ro Apologize for one of the great 
Wits and profoundefſt. J ents that ever lived amongſt 
the Moderns: In this perplexity, I had the good fortunc to: 
meet with this Lerter of his own writing; which hath dels 
vered me from thoſe ſcruples, and ed me with an Op 


porturuty of juſ piying ing this- great perſon by his © 
Pen. - Receive then - thi chance Peck with benugmity 


| it hath never before been publiſhed: in any, 
but lurk'd for above 806-years = oy private Cabi 


himin thy-own Language 
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The Preface to the Reader 


own Kindred, and the Deſcendents of his own admirers in 
Florence, till in the begnnin of the Pontificat of Urbane the 
82h. it was procured by the Jeſuits and other buſic-bodics, 
and brought to Rome with an intention to divert that wiſe 
Pope from his deſign of making one of Nicholas Machiavel's 
Nameand Family Cardin, as (notwithſtanding all their op- 
poſition) he did, not longatter. When it was gotten into that 
City, it wanted not thoſe who had the judgment and cur- 
ofiry to copy it, and fo at length came to enjoy thar privi- 
. ledge which altrare Pieces (even thEſharpeſt Libels and Paſ- 
juilks) ures 61 that Court, which is to be ſold to Strangers, 
one of which bemg a Gentleman of this Country , brought 
it over with him at his return from thence inthe year 
1645. and hayingtranſlatcd it into Erg/iſh, did communicate 
it todivers of. his friends, and by-means of ſome of them, it 
hath been my good fortune to be capable of making thee a 
cſent of it, x letitſerye as an Apology torour Author and 
is Writings, if thou thinkeſt he need any. T muſt confeſs Ibe- 
licyc his Wakimmades litcle,but rather praiſe and admiratiog; 
yet I with I could as wu me os undertaking of his 
not long after the writing of this Letter ; for we find in the 
of thoſe times,that in the Month of Auguft tollowing,in 

che ſame year 1537. this NicoloMachiavelli(except there were 
another of that name ) was committed Priſoner to the Bar- 
pelo, amongſt thoſe who were taken in Arms againſt Coſimo at 
Nic Caſtle of Montemurli, notwithſtanding all his Compli- 
ments in this Letter to that Prince, and prote(s'd Obligations 
_ to him; ifchis beſo, we muſt mpuce it to his too great zeal, 
co-concur with the deſires of rhe unvyerſality at that time, in 
reſtoring the-hberty of their Cor which hath fo far da- 
zeFd the judgmentseven of gre. \| wiſe men, that thou 
{ceſt many grave Authors amongit the Ancients have eyen 
commended anddeificd the ingratitude andTreachery of Bru- 
tus and Cafſius. Bur certainly thus crime of his would have been 
much more unpardonablc, it he had lived to ſee his own Pro- 
phefic fulfilled in the Perſons and Defcendents ofthis great Co- 
ſimo, for there was never any ſucceſſion of Princes {ince the 
world began, in which all the Royal vercucs and other qua- 
liries neceſſary to thoſe who rulc over men, were more emi- 
nently perſpicuous than in cvery individual of this line; fo 
chat thoſe Poe have as little cauſe as cyer any had to lament 
the pq, cheir Government; their great Dukes having 
been eruly Fathers of their Country , and treated thar 
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Subjects hke Children, though their power be aboye al | 


limitation, above all tundamenral Laws; but they having no 
Law, area Law to themſelves, I cannot chuſe bur inſtance in 
ſome few of their benefirs to their people, firſt the making the 
River Arno Navigable from Ye to Florence in a year of 
Dearth, that ſo the Poor might be ſet on work and have 
Bread, and the Traffick of both Cities infinitely facilitated, 
their making at their own charge a Canal from Livorne to 
Piſa, their cre&ting at Piſa a famous Largtn's paying the 
Profc{lors, who arc eminent for Learning, and diſcharging all 
other incidencics out of their own Revenue, beſides the rai- 
ſing ſtately Buildings for Schools and Libraries, their found- 
ing a renowned Order of Knighrhood, and keeping the Chap- 
ter in the ſame City, and ordering a conſiderable number of 
Knights conſtantly ro reſide there, both which were intended 
and pertormed by them, to encreaſe the concourſe,and reſtore 
the wealth to the once opulent Inhabitants of thar place.Their 
new Building fortifying and enfranchizing Livorne, that even 
by the aboliſhing their own Cuſtoms they might enrich their 
Subjects; and make that Port (as it now 15) the Magazine of 
all the Levant Trade. And laſtly, Their not having in 140 
years ever levyed any new Tax upon their people, excepting 
in the ycar 1642. todcfend the Liberties of 1taly againit the 
Barbarizi. Theſe things would merit a Panegyrick if cither 
my parts, or this ſhort Adyertiſement would admit it, I ſhall 
conclude then after I have born a juſt and duriful teſtimony 
tro the merits 6f the Prince who now governs that State, in 
whom (ifall the Princely vertues and endowments ſhould be 
loſt) they might be found and reſtored again tothe world: 
As ſome ingenious Arrtiſts in the laſt Age, retrieved the Arr 
of Sculpture by certain bas relieves remaining on ſome 
Pillars and Walls at Rome ; The Prudence, Magnanimi- 
ty, Charity, Liberality, and above all the Humamty, Cour- 
tclic, and Afﬀability of this. Prince, though they cxceed my 
expreſſions, yet they are ſufficiently known, not only to his 
own Subjects (the conſtant objects of his care and goodneſs) 
bur even to all Strangers, more particularly to our Nation, he 
having undertaken a troubleſome Journey to viſit this King- 
dom, and to make it witneſs and partaker of his tranſcendent 
generoſity and bounty, which he hath continucd ever fince, 
as can be teſtified by all who have had the honour to wait 
upon him in his own Country, or the good fortune but to 
{ce hum in ours. I my ſelf who have been ſo happy to be ad- 
(* 2) murted 
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| mitred i into his preſence, and and have been honourcd fince in 
having his Highneſs my cuſtomer for many choice Books 
ro eocprale (not his ovk 5, tor oh, is beyond receiving 


any addition and his Library;do 
var m bound mD in ro poor opporruni 
ba nd in Day ra we ro NS hes cludes 
Pre As _ ont I have nothing more to ſay, but 
jar: thou mayeſt ſee how right this Author was ſct in Prin- * 
of Religion, before he could have the information, 
q ich we hae hed GncoGome the Pens of moſt learned and 
rational Controverliſts in thoſe ou and therefore thou 
maſt adnure the ſagacity of any ent. Read him then, 
and ſcrve God, thy ountry, with the know- 
ledge he Kr pode thee, Fare, | 
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Nicholas Machiavel's Letter. 


greater, if I were not at this day too old, and too inconſiderable, and by the change of 
our Government wholly uncapable of performing, either with my brain or my hand, 
any further ſervice to my Country ; for it hath ever been my opinion, that whoſoever 
goes about to make men publickly acquainted with his actions, or apologize to the 
world for impurations laid upon him, cannot be excuſed from vanity and impertinence, 
except his parts and opportunities be ſuch, as.may enable him to be inſtrumental for the 
grodoforhe and that he cannot atchieve that excelleritend, without juſtifying bim- 
from having any indire& and baſe ones, and ring truſt from men, by clearing 
the repute of his juſtice and integrity to them. Bur although this be far from my caſe; 
yet I have yielded (you ſee) to the entreaty of Guilio and the reſt of that Company, 
not only becauſe I am ſufhciently ( both by thereſtraint of our Prefs, and the diſcretion 
of theperſon.[ write to) aſſured that this Letter will never be made publick ; bur for that 
I eſteem it a Duty toclear that excellent Society, from the Scandal ot having ſo dangerous 
and pernicious a perſon to bea member of their converſation ; for by reaton of my Age, 
and {ince the loſs of our Liberty,. and my ſufferings under that Monſter of luſt and cruelty 
Alexander de Medeci, ſet over us by the Divine vengeance for our fins, | can be capable of 
noother deſign or enjoyment, than to rage Deed in the company of ſo many 
choice and virtuous who now ble themſelves with all ſecurity, under the 
happy and hopeful Reign of our new Prince, Coſime, and we may ſay, that though our 
Common-wealth be nor-reſtored, our ſlavery is at an'end, and that he coming in by our 
own choice, may prove (if I have as good Skill in Propheſying as I have had tormerly ) 
Anceſtor ro many renowned Princes, who will govern this State in great quietneſs, and 
with greatclemency ; ſo that our — like to enjoy eaſe and ſecurity, though nor 
that greatneſs, wealth, and glory, by which our City hath for ſome years paſt (even in 
the moſt faftious and tumultuous times of our Democracy) given Law to Italy, and bridled 
the ambition of foreign Princes, Burt, that I may avoid the Loquacity incident toold 
men, I will come to the buſineſs. If I remember well, the exceptions that are taken to 
theſe poor things I have publiſhed, arereducible to three. hd + 


Firſt, That in all my Writings, I infinuate my great 
affettion to the Democratical nment , even ſo 
much as to undervalue that of Mlmarchy in reſpett 
of at , » which laſt I do, not obſcurely in many 
paſſages, teach, and as it were, perſwade the People 
to throw off. 


Next, That mm ſome places I vent very great 1mpie= 
tes, ſrghring and willifying the Church, as Author 
of (all, the miſgovernment in the world, and byſuch 
contempt make way for Atheiſm and Prophane= 


And Laſtly, That i my Book of the Prince I teach 
Monarchs all the execrable Villanies that can be 


invented, 
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invented, and inftrutt them how to break faith, 
and to oppreſs and enſlave their Subjetts. 


Lſhall anſwer ſomething toevery one of theſe 
and that I may obſerve a right method, will 
begin with the firlt. 


Having | lived in an Age when our poor Country and Government have ſuffered thore 
_ es and revolutions, than ever did perhaps befall any people in foſhorr a rime, and 
had till the taking of Florence, my ſhare inthe of affars, dutin almoft 
ATE heros ſometimes m the of Seeretary of our City, and em- 
abroad, I ſer my (elf to read the Hiſtories Ancient and Modern 

ont ery y that means find out whether there had not been in all Ages the like 

rev fur and accidents in State affairs, and to ſearch out the cauſes of them, _— 
in ſome ſort fatisfied my ſelf therein, I could nor abſtain from ſeribling 
too chief kinds of Government, Monarchy and Democracy, of which all other hg 
but mixtures, and fince neither my Parts nor Learning could arrive to follow the ſteps of 
the Ancients, by writing accordm to Method and Art, as Plato, i, and many 
others have done upon thus Subject, tron agn + + rncr— upon 
both ; by giving a bare Character of a Prince, as to the Monarchical frame, and as to the 
the perfecteſt and moſt ſuccefiful of all Governments of that kind typon 


earth, and in my Diſcourſes it, nears, Array es nn withour ever © 
taking upon me to anguc prdlemarcally Hes delle III 
vcrnments 1s the beſt ; bY. my way of dani gums bps freeing orb 

in 


and from thoſe incomparable virtue, 

from the obſervations axkd, wen will conclude por api bytes LD 
Gat the excellunny' af rhB:Gyetih and artderamen 
ET 


the x mp merdamhwn dee rk por rap mn 
anos oy Rel rp 


i arwmr rt mores 
them whom my Papers have miſled, and eo ſhewthe world towhetocher cauſes we may 
A SEG GE thoſe Heroick qualities and performances, n= cn 
purity of manners, nd CE OSRSACY when the 
cerned: If they to do this, they bo rm rare Pow. ove wth he 
g their ts, and not at all who have reafoned this manter im- 
years en ara 64 nor have » alirmed thy ing. Bur whatif this 
patef oy ane been true? Why ſhould I be condemned of Herefie of mndiſcre- 
g a Common-wealrh before 4 ? was I notborn, bred, and im- 
ply entropy which being at the time I writ, under that form of Government,did owe 
am and all proſperity toit ? Tf I had not very defignedly avoided all 
Ir Pogo we wm arms, 'o ro imitate young Scholars iry th&r 
_ oremailes hey down, chars De- 
orders is the beſt «nd moſt excellent Government, and this 


ett bk or would oY fuch as 
— —— gat 
ol ike he Gorernmenees 


upon him, muſt endow him with i wiſdom and goodoek EE 
ICs Ie will bobard for any am tobe miſled in this Argument by proofs 
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from Theology, {ince whoſoever readsattentively the Hiſtorical part of the O/d 7ef amen, 
Thall find that God himſelf never made bur one Government for men, that this Govern= 
ment was a Common-wealth ( wherein the Sanbadrim or Senate, and the Congegation or 
po lar Aſſembly had their ſhare) and that he manifeſted his high diſpleaſure when the 
llious people would turn it into a Monarchy ; but that I may not ſtrike upon the rock 
I pros ro hun [ ſhall paſs to that which is in eed fit to be wip'd off, and w ich if it were 
true, would not only 7 expaſemess the hatred and vengeance of God, and all good 
mer), but even deſtroy the purpoſe of all my Writings, which 10 treat in ſome 
ſort (as well as pre of my ſmall parts can 2x q wn to do ) of the Poluicks , _ how can 
any man pretend to write concerning Policy, who deſtroys the moſt eflential part of it, 
whach 1s obedience to all Governments. Ir will be y then for Gmilio —_— 
any other member of our Society, to believe the Proteſtation I make, that the animating 
of private men citherdireQly or indireQtly to diſobey, much leſs roſhake oft, any Govern- 
ment how deſpatical ſoever, was never in.my "Thoughts or Writings ; thoſe who are 
unwilling to give credit tothis, may take the pains to aflign in any of DT __ the paſ- 
ſages they imagineto tend thar (for I can think of none my ſelf } that fo I may gi 2a 
ſuch perſon more particular anticular Gab Biom; I muſt conſe(s I have adiſcourte inoneotmy 
Books, to encourage- the Italian Nation, to aſſume their ancient valour,' and ro 
the was oa meaning ( as the ancient Romans uſed the word ) all Strangers from 
amongſt-us; but that was before the Kings of Spain had quiet __ 
of Naples, or the Emperor of the Dutedy of Milen; ſo that I could not be 1 
| bde of thoſe two Dominions ſhould be ſtir'd up to ſhake 
Princes, becauſe they wereForei fince atthat time Lodovie Sferza was in poſlefiion 
ofthe one,and K. Frederick tothe other, both Natives of Italy; but my deſign was - 
to exhort our Coup es peſt this Province to be the Scene of the Arms and am- 
bition of Charles the 8th K K..Leww his Succeſſor, who when-they hada mind torenew 
the old Title of the, with ſuch force 
, buteventhe 


Gai and Goren of Prices of our boars oa ena 


=o rg ED 
} denyin 1n m are 1h 
> ROI 


|: believe ro 'be pines 2007 Arms 

SITS F —_ ors that word-to extend to all 
Conſrcc w, wi 

rupted, and þy 

Ton then fo 


the 479 cer ers cnangeed. Rake 


| > oo carries: 

CE niche | be commied wha vaſe as often rind 
by enſlaving andro ene wg —_ , which was intended for the 
benefit of provea ores Pagan Delton r ler the terrour and the guilt 
be never fo pA v2 that humane Nature, IA Tn) Fre Sn 
virtue can be 77-4 the greateſt cruelty and injuſtice, when- 
eyer either So 50 * their Princes, the unanimity of the people, or an72 
favourable accident, ſhall give thetn reaſonable hopes to mend their condition, an 
better, fortheir own 1 by.inſurreftion. ;: So rhar Princes and States ought in 4p Con- 
duct of their Aﬀairs, noronly to conſider what = wks py are bound to ſubmitro, if they 
were inſpired from Heaven, -or wereall Moral Philoſop but to weigh likewiſe what 1s 
probable de fa to fall out, in this corrupt age of the world, andtorefle&t uponthoſe 
umults, which have happened frequently not only upon oppreſlion, buteyen 
by reaſon of _Malyerſation, and y_ ſome AMonarchies re botnolty ſubverted and 
into Democracies by 1 y of their Princes, as weſee (toſay nothing of 
Ron the power Canto af ſlr land brought by that means a little before the laſt 
age, 00 2 conſiderable Common-wealth, | me. and "ought to by all the Potentates in 
C Pub If Princes will ſeriouſly conſider this matter, I makenoqueſtion bur they 
Kr apes Clemency and T apparent as ry wo that gee preg ae the 

almoſt CASE Age) en Kengs, and of their people is 
te nes wk truth it bath been -the whole- dehgd-of my Writings to convince 
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I am cha then, inthe ſecond place, with impiety, im villifying the Church, and 
to make CE dhe I do nor deny but that I the very frequently in my Wein 
laid the blame upon the Church of Rome, not only for all the miſgovernment of Chriften- 
dom ; -omgnanly x the depravation and almoſt rotal deſtruction of Chriſtian Religion it 
ſelt eohagopurntrer Jags gre og pur dt my or can tend _ men 
impiety; or to make way for Atheiſm, I peremptorily deny : and although of 
ror 6 ag herein, of” bur refer you and all others to my Papers themſelves, as 
they are now publiſhed ( where you will find all ay reaſons drawn from experience, and 
frequent examples cited, which is ever my way of arguing) yet lince I am pur upon ir, 
I ſhall in a few lines make that matter poſlibly a little clearer ; yur ay mug ge 
tion, that as I do undoubtedly hope, by the merits of Chriſt, and by Faith in him, to 
atrain eternal Salvation ; ſoI do firmly believe the Chriſtian profeſſion to be the only true 
Religion now 1n the world: Next, I am fully perſuaded, that all Divine verities, which 
God then deſigned to teach the world, are contained in the Books of Holy Scripture, as 
they are now extant and received amongſt us. From them I under{tand that God created 
man in purity and innocence, and that the firſt of that Species, by their frailty, loſt atonce 
their integrity and their Paradiſe, and intail'd fin and nuſery upon their poſterity ; that Al- 
mighty God to repair this loſs, did our of his infinite mercy, and with unparallel'd grace 
and goodneſs, ſend his only begotten Son into the world, to teach usnew truths, to be a 
perfect example of virtue, goodneſs, and obedience, to reſtore true Religion, degenerated 
amongſt the Jews into Superſtition, Formality, and Hypocrifie, ro die for thefalvation 
of Mankind, and in fine, to give tous the Holy Spirit, to regenerate our Hearts, fu 
our Faith, and lead us into ul Truth. Now if it appear, that asthe luſts of our firſt 
Parents did at that time diſappoint the good intention of God, in making a pure world, 
and brought in by their diſobedience the corruptions that arenow in it; ſo that fince like» 
wiſe the Biſhops of Rome, by their infatiable ambition and avarice, have defignedly, as 
much as in them lies, fruſtrated the merciful purpoſe he had, in the happy reſtauration he 
intended the world by his Son, and in the renewing and reforming of humane Na- 


ture, and have wholly defaced and ſpoil'd Chriſtian Religion, and madeir a worldly and 


a Heatheniſh thing ; and altogether uncapable, -as it 1s ſed amongſt them, either 
of direfting the ways of its Profeſſors to virtue and life, or of faving their Souls 
hereafter. If, I fay, this do appear I know no why I, for detefting thus much, 
and for giving warning to the world to take heed of their ways, ſhould be accuſed of Im- 
piety or Atheiſm, or why his Hol ſhould be ſo inraged againſt the poor Inhabitants of 
the Valleys in Sover, and agninif the Aibigef for calling him Antichrift; butto fndthat 
this is an undou truth, I mean that the Popes have Chriſtian Rebgion, we 
need but read the New Teſtament ( acknowledged by themſelves to be of infallible truth ) 
and there we ſhall ſee, that the Faith and Religion 'd by Chriſt, and ſetled after- 
wards by his Apoſtles, and cultivated by their Sacred Epiſtles, is o different a thing from 
the Chriſtianity that is now gn0e and taught at Rome, that we ſhould be convinc'd, 
rhatif thoſe Holy men ſhould be ſent by God again into the world, they would take more 
pains to confure this om , than everthey did to Preach down the Tradition of the 
Phariſees, or the Fables and Idolatry of the Gentiles, and would in probability ſuffer a 
new Martyrdom in that City under the Vicar of Chriſt, for the ſame Do&rine which 
once animated the Heathen 'T'yrants againſt them. Nay, we have IG tolay 
againſt theſe Sacrilegious pretenders to Gods power ; for whereas all other falſe worſhups 
have been ſet up by ſome polutick Legiſlators, for the ſupport and preſervation of Go- 
vernment, this falſe, this ſpurious Religion brought in upon the ruines of Chriſtianity by 


the Popes, hath deformed the face 'of Government in Ewrope, deſtroying all the q 


__ and Morality left us by the Heathen themſelves, and un 

thereof, Sordid, Cowardly, and impolitick Notions, whereby they have ſubjeted Man- 
kind, and even great Princes and States, to their own Empare, and never ſuffered any 
Orders or Maxims to take place where they have power, that might make a Nation 
Wiſe, Honeſt, Greator Wealthy ; this I have ſet ddwn'fo plainly in thoſe of my 
Book. which are complained of, that I ſhall fay nothing ar all for the of it in this 
place, bur refer you thither, and come to ſpeak a little more particularly of my firſt afſer- 
tion, that the Pope and his Clergy have depraved Chriſtian Religion. Upon this ſubjet I 
could infinitely wiſh, now Letters begin to' revive again, that Learned Pen would 
employ t ſelt, and that ſome perſon vers'd in the of the Church jag 
call it ) would deduce out of the Eccleſiaſtical Writers, the time and manner how 
abuſes crept in, and by what arts and Steps this Babe/that reaches at Heaven, was built by 
theſe Sons of the Earth; but this matter as unſuitable to the brevity of a Letter, _ 
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deed more to my fſinall parts and Learning, I ſhall not pretend to, being one who never 
hitherto ſtudied or writ of Theology, further than it did naturally concern the Polzricks ; 
therefore I ſhall only deal by the New Teſtament as I have done tormerly by Titre Liwvins ; 
that is, make obſervations or refle&tions upon it, and leave you and Mr. Gwi/zo,znd the reit of 
our Society to make the judgrnent, not citing like Preachers, the Chapter or Verſe; becauſe 
the reading of Holy Scripture 1s little us'd, and irideed hardly permitted amongſt us. 
To begin atthe top, I would have any reaſonable manrell me, whence this unmeaſurable 
power, long claim'd, and now poſlefs'd by the Biſhop of Reme, is derived, firſt of being 
Chriſt's Vicar, and by that (as Imay fo fay) pretending to a Monopoly of the Holy 
Spirit ( which was promiſed and given tothe whole C s that zs, to the Elect or Saints) 
2s is plain by a Clauſe in St. Peter's Sermon, madethe very ſame time that the miraculous 
gifts of the Spirit of God were hrſt given to the Apoſtles, who ſays to the Fews and 
Gentiles; Repent and be Baptized every one of you in the name of feſws Chrift for the 
remiſſion of Sis, and you ſhall receive the gift of the Holy Ghoſt, for this promiſe 15 to you 
and to your Children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God ſhall call, 
Next, to op moor of Divine Truth, and to forgive Sinsas Chriſt did. Thento be the 
Head of all and cauſes in the world; t6 be ſo far above Kings and 
Princes, as to ] Depoſe, and deprive them, and to have an abſolute jurisdiction over 
all the Aﬀairs in in Ordine ad Spiritualia ; yet all this the Canoniſts allow 
him, and he makes no ſcruple to aſſume, whilſt it is plain that in the whole New Tefta- 
meat there is no deſcription made of ſuch an Officer to be at any time in the Church, excepr 
it be in the Prophecy of the mp: or in one of St. Pax/'s Epiſtles, where he ſays, 
who it is that ſhall fit m the Temple of God, ſhewing himſelf that he is God. Chriſt tells 
us his Kin is not of this world, and if any will be the greateſt amongſt his Diſciples, 
that he mult be ſervant to the reſt, which ſhews that his followers were to be great in ſanRi- 
ty and 299" Ge 90 regs s | | 

The Apoſtle Paul writing to the Chriſtians of thoſe mes, almoſt in every Epiſtle com- 
matnds them to be obedient tothe higher Powers, or Magiſtrates ſet oyer them,and St. Peter 
himſelf ( from whom this extravagant Empire is pretended to be derived) in his firſt 

:ſtle,- bids us ſubmit = > ris,.rontes, nce of man for the Lords ſake, whether 
it beto the King, or, &c. and this wenjoyn'd although it is plain, that they who govern'd 
the world in thoſe days, were both Heathen, Tyrant, Ulſurpers, and in this ſubmif- 
for: there 1s read immunity. The practice as well as 
P of theſe Holy men ſhews plainly that they had no intention to leave Succeffors, ” 
who deprive tary Princes from their right of Reigning for differing in Reli- 
gion, who without all doubr are by the appointment of the Apoſtle, and by the principles 
6f Chriſtatiity, to be obeyed and ſubmurred to (in things whereinthe tal Laws 
of the Government give them power }) though'they were Fews or Gentiles. If I ſhould 
Ne prhaglady endperrenmbgtaſer 6 firm amaner; pecbecaniepalbily you 
ſtir up your z andprove too light for ſo ſerious a matter; yer you 
ay a have heard fo much of this Subject before, I ſhall inſtanceina few: -4 tell 
you therefore that the Juriſdition they pretend over the Church, and the power of par- 
CU comes from Chriſt to St. Peter, and from him to them. Thos art Peter, and 
wpont this Rock I'will build my Church. I will give thee the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
whatſoever tho ſhalt bind on Earth ſhall be bound in Heaven, and whatſoever thou 
looſe on Earth, &c. From theſe two Texts ridiculouſly applyed, comes this great Tree 
which hath with its Branches over-ſpread the whole Earth, and kill'd all the good and 
wholſom Plants growing upon it ; The firſt Text will never by any man of ſence be un- 
derftood tofay more, than that the Preachin ing, and Miniſtry of Peter, was like 
to be a foundation and Piller of the DoQrine 0 Chriſt ; the other Text ( as alſo 


ancaher by our Saviour to all his Apoſtles, whoſe ſins ye remit they are remit« 
ted, and whoſe fins ye retam they are retained ) are by all the Primitive fathers i 

:n this manner, whereſoever you ſhall effeQtually Preach the Goſpel, you ſhall carry with 
you Grace, and Remiſſion of Sins to them which ſhall follow your inſtruCtions ; bur the peo- 
OE Bitngp communicated by you to them, ſhall remain in 


E 


and in their Sins. Bur if any will conteſt, that by ſome of theſe laſt Texts, that - 
ical Excommunication, which was afterwards brought into the Church by the 
A rae rs 1 19g our great Maſter, how unlike were thoſe cenfures to 
thoſe now th our ( ashe calls it) by the Pope? theſe were for edification, and not 
10n, to aMidt the fleſh for the ſalvation of the Soul ; that Apoſtolical ordinance 
was ced for ſome notorious Scandal or from the Faith, and firſt decreed 
by the Church; that is, the whole Congregauon preſent, and then — 
. Paſtor, 
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Paſtor, and reached only to debar ſuch perſon from partaking of the Communion or 
fellowſhip of that Church, till repentance ſhould readmit him, was followed by no 
other proſecution or chaſtiſement, as is now prattiſed. Bur ſuppoſe all theſe Texts had 
been as they would have them, how does this make for the Succefſors of St. Peter or the 
reſt? or how - can this prove the Biſhops of Rome to have right to ſuch ſucteſhon ? Bur I 
make haſte from this ſubject, and ſhall urge bur one Text more; which is The ſpiritual 
man judgeth all men, but is himſelf judged of none ; from whence is inferred by the Cano- 
niſts, that firſt, the Pope is the Spiritual man ; and then, that he is ro be Judge of all the 
world, and laſt, that he is never to be liable to any judgment himſelf; whereas it is ob- 
vious to the meaneſt underſtanding, St. Paul in this Text means to diſtinguiſh- berweeri 
a perſon inſpired with the Spirit of God, and one remaining in the ſtate of Nature, which 
latter he ſays cannot judge of thoſe Heavenly gifts and graces, as he explains himſelf 
when he ſays, The Natural man cannot diſcern the rhings of the Spirit, becauſe they are 
fooliſhneſs unto him, To take my leave of this matter wholly our of the way of my Stu- 
dies, I ſhall beg of you Zenobio and of Gailio, and the reſt of our Society to''read over 
carefully the new Teſtament, and then to ſee what nd there is for ory ( by 
which all the wealth and greatneſs hath accrew'd to theſe men ) what colour tor the Ido- 
latrous worſhip of Saints, and their Images and particularly tor ſpeaking in their hymns 
and prayers to a piece of wood the Crols I mean) Sabve Lignum &c. and then fac nos 
dignos beneficiorum Chriſti, as you may read inthat Office, whar colour, or rather what ex- 
cuſe for that horrid unchriſtian, and barbarous Engine called the imqui/ition, brought in 
by the command and authority of the Pope, the Inventor of which, Peter a Dominican 
Fryer having been ſlain amongſt the Albigeſi, as he well deſerved, is now Cannoniz'd for a 
Saint, and thl'd San Pietro Martine: In the dreadfull Priſons of this Inquifition, many 
fairhtul and pious Chriſtians (to fay nothing of honeſt Moral Moors or Mabometans) are 
rormented and famiſh'd, or, it they out-live their ſufferings burnt publickly ro death, and 
that only for differing in Religion from the Pope, withour having any crime, orthe leaſt 
miſdemeanor proved ar alledged againſt them, and this is inflicted theſe poor Crea- 
tures, by thoſe who profeſs to believe the Scripture, which tells us, that faith is the gift of 
God, without whole ſpecial illumination no man can obtain it, and therefore is not 1n rea- 
ſon or humanity to be puniſhed for wanting it: And Chriſt himſelf hath fo clearly decided 
that point in bidding us ler the tares and the wheat grow together till the Harveſt, that [ 
ſhall never make any difficulty to call him Antichriſt, who ſhall uſe the leaſt perſecution 
whatſoever aganſt any differing in matters of faith from himſelf, whether the perſon fo 
diſſenting, be Heretick, Few, Gentile, or Mahbometan: Next, I beſeech you to obſerve 
in reading that Holy Book (though Chriſtian faſts are doubtle(s of Divineright ) what 
| ea there 1s for enjoying fiſh to be eaten ( at leaſt fleſh ro be abſtained from) for one 
rd part of the year, by which they pur the poor to great hardſhip, who not havin 
purſes to buy wholſom are ſajected ro all the miſerics and diſeaſes incident to a 
and unhealthfull dyer, whilſt the rich, and chiefly themſelves and their Cardimals, exceed 
Lucullus im their Luxury, of Oyſters, Turbats, tender Crabs, and Carpioni brought ſome 
hundreds of miles to feed their gluttony, theſe penitential days of abſtinence from 
Beef and Pork. It may be it will lye in vey of dude whe e this, to ire 
what St. Paul means when he ſays That in the latter days ſome ſhall depart from the Faith 
forbidding to marry, and o—__ to abſtain from meats which God bath created to be 
received with thanksgiving ; but all theſe things, and many other abuſes brought in by 
theſe Perverters of Chriſtianity, will I hope e&'re long be enquired into by ſome of the 
Diſciples of that bold Fryer, who the very ſame year in which 1 prophecyed that the 
ſcourge of the Church was not far off, began to thunder againſt their Indulgencies, and 
lince hath queſtioned many tenets long received and impoſed upon the world. | ſhall 
conclude this diſcourſe after I have ſaid a word of the moſt Helliſh of all the innovations 
mugs apo Bipag Bobs Clneys theſe are a fort of men under ce of 
miniſtring tothe peop __— ſet a part and from thereſtot mankind 
(from whom they have a very diſtinct, and a very intereſt ) by a humane Cere- 
mony called by a divine name, viz. Ordination, theſe wherever they are found ( with the 
Whole body of the Monks and Fryers, who are called the-regular Clergy )make a Band 
which may be called the Fanizaries of the Papacy, theſe have been the cauſers of all the 
Solceciſms and immorralities in Government, and of all theimpieties and abominations in 
Religion, and by conſequence of all the diſorder, villany, and coruptian we ſuffer un- 
der 1n this deteſtable Age, ; theſe men by the Biſhop of Rome's help, have crept into allthe 
Governments in Chriſtendom, where there is any mixture of Aonarchy, and made them- 
ſelves a third eſtate ; that isbave, by their POV which are almoſt a third uy 
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of all the Lands in Ezrope given them by the blind zeal, or rather folly of the Northern 
, Who over-ren thi of the world) into thethrone, and what they cannot 

by theſe ſecular and by the depe their vaſlals have upon them, they 

tail not to claim and ro uſurp, by the power they pretend to have from God and his Vice- 
tat Rome. They-exempt themſelves, their Lands and goods from all ſecular 
jurifdiftion; that is, from all Courts of Juſtice and Magſtracy,. and will be Judges 1n their 
own Caiiſcs, /as in mattersof tithe, &c. and not content with this, will appoint Courts of 
their own to decide Soveraignly in teſtamentary matters, /and many other cauſes, andrake 
upon them to be ſole Punihers of many great Crimes, as Witchcraft, Sorcery, Adul- 
tery, and all uncleanneſs;. to ſay nothing of the fore-mentioned judicatory of the Inqui- 
fitzon: intheſe laſt cafes they tura the offenders over to be puniſh'd (when they have given 
Sentence} by the ſecular arm, fo they call the Magiſtrate, who is blindly to execure 
their. decrees under pain of Hell fire z as if Chriſtian Princes and Governours were ap- 
pointed only by God tobe their Bravo's.or Hangmen. "They give Protection and San- 
ctuary, toaltexecrable offenders, even to Murderers themſelves (whom God commanded 
to. be1ndifpenſably puniſh'd with death) if they come within their Churches, Cloyſters, or 
any other place, which they will pleaſe to call Holy ground ; and it the ordinary juſtice, 
nay, the Soveraign power, do proceed againſt ſuch offender, they thunder out their Ex- 
communication ; that is, cut oft from the body of Chriſt, not the Prince only, bur 
the whole Nation and People, ſhutting the Church doors, and commanding divine offices 
to ceaſe, and ſometimes even authorizing the people to riſe up in Arms, and conſtrain 
their Governours to 4 ſubmuſſion, as happened to this poor City in the time of our An- 
ceſtors, when for bur forbidding the ſervant of a poor Carmelie Fryer (who had vowed 
poverty, and ſhould bave kept none) to goarm'd, and puniſhing his diſobedience with 
impriſonment, our whole Senate with their Gonfalomier were con{tramed togo to Avignon 
for abſolution, and in caſeof refuſal, had been maſlacred by the people. It. would almoſt 
aſtoniſh.a wiſe man to imagine how theſe folks ſhouldacquire an Empire fo diſtruttive 
to Chri Religion, and fo pernicious to the intereſts of men, bur it will not ſeem fo 
miraculous to them who ſhall ſeriouſly conſider, that the Clergy hath been for more than 
this thouſand years upon the catch, and a form'd united corporation againſt the purity of 
Religion, and the intereſt of mankind, and have not only wreſted the Holy Scriptures to . 
their own advantage ( which they have kept from the laity in unknown languages, and 
by prohibiing the reading thereof } bur made uſe likewiſe hrit of the blind devotion and 
1gnorance of the Goths , Vandals, Hwns, &c. and (ince of the ambition and ararice of 
Chriſtian Princes, ſtirring them up one againſt another, and ſending them upon fooliſh 
Land, bg thei ves, and to leave their Dominions, 1n the mean 

time, e tothemſelves and their Complices. They have befides Learning and 
Knowledge among themſelves, ſbfling the light of the Goſpel, cry: wn vir- 


tues as ſins, defacing humane policy, deſtroying the purity of the Chiſtian fairh 
and profeſſion, and allthat wes vertuous, prudent, and orderly uponearth ; ſo that 
whoever would do good , and good men ſervice, :mmortal honour in this 


life, and eternal glory in the next, would reſtore the good policy (I had. almoſt ſaid with 
my Author Livy the ſanctity too) of the Heatbens, wah all their valour, and other glo- 
| . do this, muſt make himſelf powerful enough 
to extirpate this curſed and- apoſtate race out of the world, and that you may ſee this 1s 
redymlaarmnrenmy ws but one word of their calling and original, and 
then leave this ſubject. word Clergy is a term, wholly unknownto the Scri 

otherwiſe than in this ſence ; a peculiar People or Gods lot, uſed often for the whole 
Jewiſh Nation, who are likewiſe called a Kingdom of Prieſts in ſome places. In the 
New Teſtament the word Cleros is taken for the true Believers, who are alſo called the 
Ele, andofien the Church, which is the Aſſembly - of the faithful mer together, as is 


: 
| 
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eaſily ſeen by reading the beginning of moſt of St. Pax/'s Epiſtles, where writing to the 
horny hee eras y ns himſelt, 79 all the Saints m Chriſt ; ſomerunes, To 
all who have obt ained like faith with w;lometimes,To all who in all places call apon the Name 


of the Lord Feſus, cc, by which it appears, that neither the word Church-nor Clergy was 


in thoſe daysever ted tothe Paſtors or Eldersof theflock ; but did fignihe1ndiffe- 
n_ 6-0" - ar quo. which s hkewiſe the lneral conſtruction of the 
word Eccleſia, which 1 an or p_—_; in theſe Congregations or Churches was 
performed their. Ordination, which properly fignifies no more than a decree of ſuch AL 
ſembly ;- but is parti an Election of any intothe Minuftery. ay 
was this, fometzmes themſelves in their Papignraas, and ſometimes any 
other e ninent Member of the Church,- did propote to the Sociery (upon V+ 
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other neceſſity of a Paſtor, Elder, or Deacon) ſome Holy man ro be Elefted, which 
_ if he had parts or gifts, ſuch as the- Church could edihe by, was choſen by the 
ifring up of h that is by ſuffrage, and oftentimes hands were laid upon him, and 
Prayer made for him. Theſe men fo fet apart did not pretend to any conſecration, or 
ſacredneſs more than they had before, much leſs to become a diſtin rhing from the reſt 
of mankind, as if they had been metamorphos'd , bur did attend to perform the ſeveral 
fandtions of their calling , as prophecying ; that is, Preaching the Goſpel, 'viſning 
the lick ,c. and never intermitted the buſineſs of their Trade or Profeſſion, 
unleſs their Church or Congregation was very numerous, in which cafe they were main- 
rained by alms or contribution, which was laid afide by every member, and colleRed the 
firſt day of the week by the Deacons, this was faid to be givento the Church, and was 
imployed by ſuffrage of the whole Colleftive Body to the poor, and to other incidencies , 
ſo far was it from Sacriledge in thoſe days to of Church goods to Lay uſes. From 
theſe words, Church, Clergy, Ordmation, Paſtor, ich laſt hath been tranſlated of late 
years P:ſhop )you ſee what concluſions theſe men have deduced, and how immenſea ſtru- 
Qure they have raiſed, upon fo little a foundation, and how eaſily it will fall to the 
ground, when God ſhall inſpire Chriſtian Princes and States to redeem his truths, and his 
enſlaved Members ow of their Clutches, to bring back again into the world, the 
true original Chriſtian faith, with the Apoſtolical Churches, Paſtors, and Ordination, fo 
conſiſtent with moral virtue and integrity, ſo helpful and conducing to the beſt and moſt 
rudent Policy, fo fitted for obedience ro Magiſtracy and Government, all which the world 
bath for many years been deprived of, by the execrable and innate ill quality, which isin- 
ſeperable from Prieſt-craft, andthe conjuration or ſpell of their new invented ordination ; 
by which they cry with the Poet, 


Tam furor humanum mnoſtro de peftore ſenſum 
Expmiit & totum ptr les Fo ca 


which makes them ſo Sacred, and Holy, that they have nothing of integrity, or indeed 
of humanity left in them. I hope I ſhall not be thought impious any longer, upon this 

int, I mean for vindicating Chriſtian Religion from the affaulrts of theſe men, who 
having the confidence to believe, or at leaſt profeſs themſelves the only inſtruments which 
God hath choſen or czn chooſe to teach and reform the world (though they have neither 
Moral virtues, nor Natural parts equal zo other men for the moſt part) have'by this pre- 
tence prevail'd ſo far upon the common ſort of people, and upon ſome too of a better 
quality, that they are perſwaded their ſalvation or eternal damnation depends upon 
believing or not believing of what they ſay. I would not be underſtood, to diffwade 
any from honouring the true Apoſtolical Teachers, when ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed 
amongſt us, or from allowing (even of right, and not of alms or curteſie ) ſuch 
emoluments as may enable them cheerfully ro perform rhe duties of their charge, to 

ovide for their Children, and even to wie 1m Arte fog meme by St. Paul. 

this 1 will propheſie before I conclude, thar if Princes ſhall perfom this buſineſs 

halves, and leave any root ofthis Clergy or Prieft-craft, as it now is, in the ground; ot 
if that famous reformer, fled ſdine years Lace Grit ef Peer Geneva, who — 
renown for learning and parts, and who promiſes us ſo perfe& a reformation, not 
in his mmget—y, Smurf br boli then I ſay I muſt foretel, that as well the 


Magiſtrate as this Workman, will find themſelves decerved in their __ and 
that the leaſt fibra of this plant will over-run again the whole Vi the Lord, and 
turn to a diffuſive Papacy in every Diocels, in cvery Pariſh : So that God in his 
mercy inſpire them to cut out the core of the Ulcer, and the bag of this impoſture , that 
it may never ranckle or feſter any more, nor break out hereafter, to diffuſe new ) 
and putrifattion through the body of Chriſt, which is his Holy Church, nor ro vitate 
and infe&t the good and true policy of Government. 

I come now tothe laſt branch of my , which is, that Treach Princes villany, and 
how to enſlave wed wm bn) SubjeQs, m which accuſation I am' dealt with as 
Agnollo C anini was, who, as they being very learned Pradtifer of the Laws, and left 
the only man oF db prolelitit Was Aucumn } in hier , the reſt ofthe Advocates being 
fled into the Country for fear of a ous Difeaſe which then rei was Commari- 
ded by our roaſt vichis Count bk parries, and ro draw Pleas as well for the 
Defendant as the Plantiff, elſe the Courts of Juſtice muſt have been ſur up. In the fame 
manner my accuſers handle me; atid make me firſt exhorrt and reach Subje&sto throw off 
their Princes, and then to inſtru Monarchs how to enſlave and opprefs then; but I did 
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not expect ſuch ingratitude from mine own Citizens, or to be ſerved as Moſes was, when 
he was upbraided for killing the Egyptian, by one of his own people for whoſe ſake he had 
done it, whereas he believed they would have underſtood by that action, that he was the 
perſon. whom God intended to make uſe of in delivering them from the horrid ſlavery 
they were then under. If any man will read over my Book of the Prince with impartia- 
lity and ordinary charity, he will eaſily perceive, that it is not my intention therein to 
recommend that Goverament, or thoſe men there deſcribed, to the world ; much Jeſs ro 
'teach them to trample upon good men, and all that is ſacred and venerable upon earth, 
Laws, Religion, Honeſty, and what not; if I have been alittle roo punctual in deſigning 
theſe Monſfers, and drawn them to the life in all heir lineameats and colours , 1 hope 
mankind will know them the better toavoid them, my Treatiſe being botha Satyr againſt 
them, and a true Character of them; I ſpeak nothing of t und bonourable Princes, 
as the Kings of France, England, and others, who have the States and Orders of their 
with excellent Laws and Conſtitution to found and maintain their Govern- 
ment, . and who reign over the hearts as well as the perſons of their ſubjets; I treat 
only of thoſe vermin bred our of the corruption of our own ſmall Common-wealths and 
Cities, or engender'd by the ill blaſts that come from Rome, Ol:wvaretto da Fermo, Borgia, 
the Beglioni, the Bentrvoghii, and a hundred others ; who having had neither right nor 
honourable meansto bring them to their-power, ule it with more violence, rapine, and 
cruelty upon the poor people, than thoſe other renowned Princes ſhew tothe Boars, the 
Wolves, the Foxes, and other ſavage beaſts which are the objects of their chaſe and 
hunting: whoſoever in his Empire over men 1s ty*d to no other rules than thoſe of his 
own will and laſt, muſt either be a Saint to moderate his paſſions, or elſe a very Devill in- 
carnate; or if he be neither of theſe, both his life and reign arelike to be vety ſhort; tor 
whoſoever takes upon himſo execrable an employment as to rule men againit the Laws of 
nature and of reaſon, muſt turn all ropſic turvy, and never ſtick at any thing, 
for if once he halt, he will fall and never riſe again: ] hope after this 1 
need ſay little to juſtifie my ſelf from the calumny of adviſing theſe Monſters to break their 
faith, face to keep it is to loſe their Empire, faithfulneſs and fincerity being their mortal 
enemies, an Ugucceone della F aggivolato one who upbraided him, that he never employed 
honeſt men; anſwered, Honeſt men will cut my throat, let the King uſe honeſt men, mean- 
ing the King of Naples, who was eſtabliſhed in his Throne, and had right toir, But that 
I may have occaſion tojuſtie my ſelf againſt alittle more than ] am accuſed of, I will con- 
feſs, that in a work where I defired to be a little more ſerious, than 1 was in this Book of 
the Prince, I did affirm, that in what way ſoever men defended their Country, whether 
by breaking or keeping their faith, it was ever well defended, not meaning in a ſtrict mo» 
ral ſence, or point of honour, / but explaining my ſelf that de fa#o the infamy of the 
breach of word, would —y be forgoten and pardoned by the world, which is very 
true, Nay, what if Thad faid that fucceſs in any interprize ( a far leſs colideration 
than Piety to our Country) would have cancell'd the blame of ſuch perfidy as Ceſar 
( whom 1 compare to Cataline ) us'd toward his fellow-Citizen, not only nor deteſted by 
poſterity, but even crown'd with renown and immortal fame ; inſomuch as Princes to this 
day ( as I bave obſerved elſewhere )think it an honour to be compared to him, and the 
higheſt pitch of venerationtheir flatterers can arrive at, 1s tocallthem by the nameof one 
ky 8) his faith, and enſlav'd his Country. I hope that in ſhewing as well theſe 
Tyrants as the popic who are forced ro live under them, their danger, that is by lay- 
ing before Lou” Huy helliſh and precipitous courſes they muſt uſe ro maintain their 
power, by repreſenting to the latter , what they muſt ſuffer, | may be inſtrumental, firſt, 
rodeter private Citizens from attempting upon the liberties of their Country, or if they 
have done it, to make them lay down their ill gotten authority ; and then to warn the reſt 
of the Nobility and people, from theſe faCtions and malignancies in their ſeveral common- 
wealths and Governments, which might give hope and opportunity to thoſe who are am- 
bitious amongſt them, to aſpire to an Empire over them. However it prove, [ hope I am 
no more to be blamed for my attempt, then that excellent Phyſician of our Nation is; who 
hath lately taken ſo much pains ro compoſe an excellent 'T reatiſe, of that foul Diſeaſe 
which was, non lince, fronghe from the new world intotheſe parts ; wherein though 
he be forced to uſe ſuch expreſſions as are almoſt able to nauſeate his Readers, and talk of 
ſuch Ulcers, Boyls, Nodes, Botches, Cankers &c. that areſcarce fit to be repeated, 
eſpecially when he handles the cauſes of thoſe effects, yer he did not intend to teach or ex- 
hort men to get this.Diſeaſe ; much leſs did he bring this lamentable infirmity into the 
world, bur deſcribes it faithfully as it 1s, to the end men may be berrered, and avoid the 
being infeed with it, and may diſcern and cure it, whenever their incontinence and 
ſhall procure it them; I-ſhall ſay no more in this matrer; bnt to conclude all make a pro- 
reſtation, 
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teſtation, that as wellin this Book, asin all ny other Writings, efron - ag, 
is to promote the intereſt and welfare of mankind, and the peaceand quiet of the world, 
both which Lam ſo vain as to believe, would be better obtained and provided. for, if the 

inciples I lay down were followed and obſerved hy Princes and People, than they are 
ike to be by thoſe Maxims which areinthis Age moſtin vogue. For my ſelf I ſhall only 
fay (and call you all to witneſs for thetruthof it) that as by my Birth Tam a Gentleman, 
and of a Family which hath had many Gonfaloniers of Juſtice in it ; ſoT have been uſed in 


in my Eſtate one peny the better for them all, nor ſhould I have been, although I had never 
ſuffered any loſſes by the ſeiſure of my Eſtate in the year 1531. for my carriage it hath ever 
been void of faftion and contention ; I never had any ray; my of Mes 
dici, but honoured the perſons of all thoſe of that Family whom I knew, and the memory 
of ſuch of them as lived before me, whom I acknowledge to have been excellent Patriots 
and Pillars of our City and Common-wealth. During the turbulent times of Piero, and 
after his expulſion out of Florence, though my jam Ip BTW ns = my ad- 
vice was ask'd in many _ matters, which I ever delivered with impartiality and indif- 
ference, not eſpouſing the heady opinions ofany, much leſs their paſſions and animoſiries ; 
I never ſided with any Party further than that OY charge obliged me to ſerve 
the prevailing Party, when poſleſs'd of the Government of our City ; this I ſpeak for 
.thoſe changes which happened berween the flight of the ſaid Piero de Medici, and the horrid 
Parricide committed by Clement the 7th. upon his 1 t Mother, joyning with his 
eateſt enemies, and _ himſelf with thoſe who had uſed the molt tranſcendent in- 
lence to his own pezſon, the higheſt violence and fury the Sun ever ſaw to his 
his own deſolate xa 3 At that time, and during that whole Seige, I muſt confeſs I 
but rovn'd my GE, and ſtr upotber har the Stxgets and places ofthe City) 
but rouz'd my ſelf, and ſtir'd u ungi in the 
- / 5 blood, the jr eyed 
the Liberty of their Government; taking very hazardous Journeys to Ferruccio, and then 
into the Mugello and other parts, to bring in Succours and Proviſions toour ſhi 
Ciey; end ating pa Folier CON nnt tome ) at the age of above 
from it. For all which, I had fo entire a fatizfaQtion 


ther] 


whi me to 2 
nothing but to talk of paſt times, the common vice of old Age: So thar I did not think 
it juſt or grateful to reward this excellent perſon foill for his ki as to give him a 


Servant, and to fill up the placeof a far better. This is all I thank. fi toſay ofthis 


matter, I chuſe to addreſs it toyou Zenobio, for the conſtant friendſhip I have ever enter- 


tained with you, and formerly with your deceaſed Father, the companionof my Studies, 
and ornament of our City. Andfſo I bid you farewel. : hg 


The firſt of April, | 
1537 


Chief Mo 
many employments of great truſt, both. in our City and abroad, and at this hour I am not frert. FR" 
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The Author's Introduction. Fr 
Weſt. You 7 your Predeceflors,the 


Kengtigns, th 
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ntoere 

E it Ws your Holineſs parti- 
and, that in my character x 
Anceſtors, I ſhould'avaid all kind of flattery, 
truepraiſe not being morepleaſing to you, than 
ppt F ungratefyl ; fearing in my de- 
©: An of the bounty of G:ovarm, the wiſdom 
of Coſimo,the courteſie ofPiero,the magnificence 
and folidiryofErany;Imayiſcem to have trank- 
efledyour holineditottion;] do moſthum- 
excuſt my ſelf, both in that, and whatever 
elle in my deſcriptions may, appear unfaithful 
royour holineſs di tilfackio For finding the 

'memoirsand relati rerOcviary, "x" je 
Ages made any-imnentionof them, f heir 
ko. apes 6c I'maſteither preſent them as 
Ifound'them, or» paſs them by. as if I envied 
them. Anidif{as ſome write)under waa, 9 
me 


and egregiou oitschiere wasalways 
ha: our en. akryeocheds 
tereſt and1liberry! of thepublick. I know no- 
thing ofit,andaminot bound to relate it:for'in 
allmynarrationsInever defiredtocloak orpal- 
liate a diſhonourable acti, with an BORON | 
ble pretence; nor to EOACER ga0e's 10N 

roa contrary end.But howfar ] amfrom flatre- 
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ry,istO be ſeen in the whole courſe of my Hi- 


? ſtory eſpeciallyin- oplny, hesand private diſ- 
works os Fhich do Op without reſerya- 


with the ns ,Indprdet 
eo the digni and amok of of 
avoid ouliikentſei inallplace ſuchwords 


FC cn inenttothe veri or reputation 
of hi , 10 OO thay 110- nr 0 con Gora my 
writin aly,can C .me,w Un 
ag 2A Ate ho oe I 


th 1 have TR of your holineſs ownFather, 
ſe life was wo ſhort Ja diſcoyer him to the 
works & Itoo downright to upon it. 
Nevertheleſs had he-done —_— er but 
ven ' your: holineſs'rothe works” thatvery 
Hrs outweighs all theaCtionsof hisAnceſtors 
& ſhall leave more ages ofhonour tohis family, 
_—_ malevolen e tookyearsfrom his 


might veendeavored,(Moſt HolySit)as ae as 
mi 


be. done NR blemith to. the truth, 
yl pal opasy .it ma ow outl have 

pleted nobody If irſhould,T ſhould notwond= 
det, ſeeing in my fc prin itis impoſſible ro 
write any thin of gr own times, without of-- 
fence to ſeveral. YeFcome forth cheerfullyin- 
to the field;hopin that asTam honoured and 
en loyed eee Ds "et gpodneR hulls 

our holineſs judgment;and then 

with the fn confidence & courage as Thave 


writnow;Iſhall purſue gements ifmy - 
life lafts,8&&yo ourholine coniiue amo tus 
| The 


O— —_ - 
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CES Kathors As 
dai r wi , 
Ws — na 
BM ei the LE 
net 4 
( nr 
andmetbods At Ons mig Fe1'0 
= th my cya: ap- 
batios'l fotend that” tn\their narratives of t phe Wars, 
gud pho. = ce WOE exoughylut in their 
civil diff Wipes their, rin on 'moſities,aridin the ap age 
ad, them they were either totally, flex. re 
mentioned ,itwas withſuch brevity '@s COU T7 
ther profit nor-recreation'to'the bor Whith Teonceive ext? 
{ther vet fon potent that theywete NIE 


thereby 


= i dts nie 
ng in Hiftory be de! profitable yt 
| fe args 
_ men $a pra ents 
jor noe 00 os es, 


| Wo reter- 


: ” 


oh eraſe | | 
mitred pbe gedateſipart Fae not badabove one which 
yes yi op ed crime rnd he Grove 
ur King, there arſe yo betwi; 144 
4 4 101/10n txt 1 
ſed. So it was in (eng and all the C Comaabds which 
flouriſded in thoſe timgs z but inFlorence the firftdiſention was be- 


(mize he Nobles;the next betwixt the Nobles andCitizens;and then 
berwixt 
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betwixt the Citizens and the Plebs : in all which, one was no ſooner 
ſuperior, but it divided again; andthe effefs of thoſe diviſions were 
Murders, and Baniſhments, and diſper ſion of families ſuch as nevgy 
occurr d in any City,that can be remembred. And ttuly in my jude- 
ment nothing demonſtrates the power of ozr City ſo mach as the con- 
ſequences of thoſe diviſions which were enough to haveſbverted aud 
deftroyed any other in the world. But ours grew ſtill greater there: 
by, ſo remarkable was the courage of the Citizens,and ſo efficacioits 
their induſtry for the advancement of their Country, that rg tr) 
which ſurviv'd the miſeries of their Predeceſſors,did more by their 
conſtancy Q courage towafds the advancement of their intereſt that 
the malipnity of boſe actidents could do to depreſs it. Arid vary 
leſs had Florence been ſo happy after it had freed it felf from rhe 
Empire, to have affirm d ſuch a form of Government as would have 
preſers/d it in unity Iknow not any commonwealth, either ancient of 
modern,tbat world have exceeded it,or have been comparable to i \ 
either in ricbes-or power. For it is obſerauble, after tbe Ghibil 

were driven out of the Town in ſth nambets as all Taſcany and 
Lombardy were fall of thoſe exiles;theGuelts,and ſuch as were left 


 bebind in the expedition Can Arezzo(which was the year before 


the battle ofCampaldino)wereable to drawout of their ownCitizens 
1 200 Horſe, par 12000 Foot, And afterwards in the war againſt 
Philippo Viſconti Dzke of Milan being to try their fortune rather 
withtheir riches than their arms(which at that time were verymuch 
weakened )in five years ſpace( which was the length of that war)the 
Florentines expended 7 millions,and 500000 Florens;and when 
that War was compoſed, to oftentate and publiſh the power of that 
Commonwealth theymarched out with an army,and befiegedLucca 
I do not ſee therefore, for what reaſon theſe diviſions ſbould not be 
worthy of relation ; and if thoſe Noble Authors were reſtrained by - 
fear of offending the memory of ſuch as they were to ſpeak of, they 
were mightily out, and ſeem not to have underſtood the ambition of 
pace >. and their deſire to have the names of themſelves and an- 
ceſtors tranſmitted to Poſfterity ; nor did they remember that many 
peoph, not baving opportunity to make themſelves eminent by good 
and laudable afts have endeavoured to compaſs it by any way, how 
ſcandalous and ignominious ſoever. Neither did they con der that 
the aftions which carry greatneſs along with them,as thoſe of Go- 
vernments and tates,what ends ſoever they, have and which way ſe- 
over they are deſcribed,do ftill leave more honour than infamy to 
their Familygbe as 2 of which things prevailed with me to 
alter my deftgn,and to begin my Hiſtory from the very foundation of 
the City : and becauſe it is not my intention to tranſcribe what has 
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been done before by other pe people, I foal relate ſuch things only as as 
occurr'd within the City to the :year 1434, mentioning the acci- 
. dents abroad only ſo far as will be Ay for the intelligence of 
the other ; after which year I ſhall give a particular deſeription 
both of the one and the other. Be es, for the better and more laſt- 
ing 'underflanding of this Hiflory, before T treat of Florence, I 
(ball: diſcourſe wh means by which Italy fell under the domini- 
on (3 fo thoſe Potentates which govern'd it at that time; all which 
pri. pr ae in my four firſt Books : 1 he fr bal give @ 
yu recital of all regis in Ital |. from the diſſolution of 
the Roman Empire to the 'o: 11434- ond ſhall give an ac- 
count of af airs from the fc fu 7 Fr City of once, 
Gs, {a end. of the War againſt the Pope, which commencd 
[fron of the DES of [+ hoop the third ſball conc 
ry death of Ladiflaus King of Naples: and in the Dkve we 


ſhall end with the year 1 nm age whence afterwards to ou jnef v6 
ſent times we ſball give aparticular Narrative of all proce 


both within the City and without. 
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Hon ſucceeding ; : not inheriting his Virtue and Fortune as well as his Crown, the Em- 

ro decline, and the times ( as their Erperour ) to grow worſe and worſe. 
To the three parts of the Empire, Theodoſics in his life-time had preferred three Go- 
to the Eaſt, Srilico to the Welt, and Gilds to the South; who all.of 
hana thedeath of Theodoſfis deſpiling the Title of Governours,reſolv'd to 'makethem- 
DOS Glband Refs miſcarried in their firſt Enterpriſe and were ruin'd : But 
than his Brethren, endeavoured to infinuate and work him- 
of ion © info a confidence the Emperours, ona th defign ſo fo perplex and diſturb their 
Afﬀairs, that he hymſelf might afterwards with more eaſe leap up into the Saddle. "To incenſe 
 theVi/igots,agd pr them to mutiny,he counſePd the Em toabate and retrench 
their former ; and leaſt they ſhauld rot be fufficient for the moleſtation of the 
Empire, he contrived hat the Burgundi, Franchi, Vandali and Alani, ( Nonhern people 
like the other, and in motion for new Quartets) ſhould fall likewiſe upon the Roman 

Provinces. 

The Vifigoties ſoon asthey found themſelves retrench'd, that themight be in better 
order to r it, created Alariews their Ring, under whoſe conduct they affayl'd the 
Rome fack'd by my cnifaer ſeveral Rencounters and accidents, they over-ran all Italy, and fack'd 
them, under Rome. Not long after, Alaricns died, and was ſucceeded by Atawifws, who marrying 
the command Placidia the Em Siſter, Articled upon the Match, to WY in theRelief of France 
of Alaricu. and Spain, which Provinces were at that tmme much infeſted by the Vandali, Burgundi, 
Alanis, and Franchi upon the aforclazd otcation. Aranifaus undertook only the Vandal, 
_ So Fee part of SpaincallY Beties, being preſs'd hard by the 
all remedy , Wor wexe call'd over by Boniface (who at that , 
Boniface Go- ries te] ) to come and plant there, for thoſe Provinces 
et ber the 210g tben in armor +: (d hisll Adminiftratin might be diſcovered. This 
Emperour, invitation and their own Exigence concurring, the Vandals embrac'd that Enterprize, 
and pm, many memorable and brave things in Africk, under Genſericas their 


In the mean time Theodofiar the Son of Arcadius ſucceeded to the Empire, who 
ing bus ſecs Ah the Welt, gave thoſe Nations the firſt thoughts of fixing mtheir 
Conqueſts. the Vandab in- Africh, the Alami and Viſigoti m Spain, 
by the Punks, Eg to ſet up ws» or raid habe once Widt-onee, , and the Buy- 
Hy rages, not only everena 'd themſelves of France, but according to the parts they 
e; yeittheir one of them call'd Francia, and the other 
OY Fe Einntes? _— tothe fabyerſonofthe Een the 
naar the banks of the Danube ) and 
40 this very day. Then an ade RE 
attacked in ſo many places, to contraGt the num- 
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(aN Cn 
Angls from King, undertook their defence, and at firſt beba y; afterwards their 
the Hangs. Opportuni A Ra Roe they trovethe Natreronr of, herd, rollers 
themſelves of it, and 7X" var fray er adigens Being robb'd of 
their Countrey, ;zndmade Value by Neel ,though they were not able to recover their 
own, the Britams fore other, and planting themſelves there. 
2 Valk ef cb the Seas with whole Families, and pofleſs'd themſelves 
page the Corliend Braves, and arecall'd Britamto this day. The. 
IG Eels bademwens Pamnovia, being ſtreightned and diſturb 
Conner byotber Nations wit the Zepid, Bred, Fire aid reg IS 
Ga) they roſe again, and put themſelves once more in motion for 
af Fray wins goes err pond rent re nya 


ne Boy nk Anila tr:ur King, who not long before (ro rid himſelf 
Government ) bad flain Bleda his own , and bythat means 
. Andaricws of ;, and Felamir King of the O 
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Hon ot ut upon the interceſſion of the Pope,tor whom Azti/a had ſo great a Reyerence and *2 Rome, bur | 


Veneration, that upon his ſingle perſuahon, he withdrew out of Italy into is. Where <5 at the 
he died. After Artula*s death, Velamir King of the Ofrogoti, with the of —ang of the 


other Nations, uy Arms againſt Tenricus and Eurius, 4ttila's Sons. One of them «©... 
they kill'd, and forc'd the other with the Hunni back again over the Danube into their qriven back o- 
own Countrey : Upon which the Offragors and Zepids plac'd themſelves in Pantonia, and ver the Danu- 
the Eruli and Turings remaig'd upon the Bank &t the Danube. _ * þ- be, return 
Attila being departed out of Italy, Valentinianss at that time Fmperour of the Weſt, >= 

hada delign to repair that Empire, and for his Capacity of defending it with more Eaſe _ The firſtRe- 
and Conyenience againit the irruptions of the Barbarians, he quitted Rome, and ſetled bis —_ _— . 
Reſidence at Ravenna, "The Calanyities wherewith the Weſtern Empire had been wm 7 
ſed, were the occaſion that the oa. kg: reſiding at Conftantinople,had many times 'd Ravenna. 
the poſleſſion of it to other people as a thing of great danger and expence, many times 
withoug the Emperour's permgion ; the Romens ſceing themſelves deſerted, had-creared New Empe- 
new Emperours in order to their defence ; and ſorffetimes other perſons taking advantage *99"5 clected 
- of their own Intereſt and Authority, Ufurp'd, as it happen'd when Maximas a Citizen of whom megan 
Rome, got poſleſſion of it after the death of Yalentinianus, and forc'd his Widow Exdoxs ;*{tence os 
totake him for her Husband, who delirous of revenge, and diſdaining (being of Imperial their old. 
extraction) the Embraces of ſo interiour a perſon, ihe invited privately Genſericus King of 

the Vandals into Italy, remonſtrating the Eaſineſs and Uriluy of the Conqueſt ; who al- 

lured by the Prize, was Without much difficulty perſwaded. He entred Italy with his Ar- 

my, march'd up to Rome, found it abandon'd, fack'd it;and continuedin it founteen days; 

after which he took and plundr'd ſeveral other Towns, and having laden both bimſclf 

and his Army with the Spoyl, he return'd into Africk. The Romans returning (upon his 

departure) Maximus being dead, they made Awicus (a Roman) Emperour. er many 

occurrences both within 1:aly and withour, and the death of ſeveral Emperours, the Empire 

of Conſtentinople fell intothe hands of Zeno,and the Empire ot Rome(by Stratagemand Ar- 

tifice) to Oreſftes, and Auguſtulus his Son, who, preparing to defend it by force, were ui- 

vaded by the Erwls and Turingi (plac'd as we ſaid before upon the Banks of the Danube ) 
Confederate for that Expedition under the Command of O s their General. Offuch ,, 
 rewget”3x-7 vm thought good to baulk and leave , the Lombard: poſlefled them ; 

elves, a Northen Nation like thereſt, and by Godoglio their King, which #2. 

were the laſt People that plagued Italy, as ſhall be ſhown in its place. Odoacres having madg 

his ___ Italy, he encountred, vanquiſh'd,and ſlew OreGes near Pavia, but wins 

got off After this Victory, thatthe afar; ys with the Government, 8&5 Odeacres! 
caus'd himſelf to be call'd King of Rome,and wis Chieftain of thoſe Nations(which call'd King of 
at thattime over-ran the whole World)that thought of fixing in Ir#ly ; for(either fuſpet- Mw the 
ing their abilities to keep it,by reaſon of theeaſineſs and facility wherewith it might be re« jr. 05 he Bore 
liey'd by the Emperour of the Eaſt,or for ſome other ſecret caule)the reſt grace 3: thoughe of fix- 
plunder'd it, but they always retir'd, and ſought out other Countreys for their iſh+ ingn 24. 
ment and Plantation. | | 

In thoſe days, the ancient Empire of Rome was reduc'd under theſe Princes. Zewo The Old 


Governing in Conſtantinople, Commatided the wholg Empire of the Eaſt. The © ; Empire divide = 


Commanded Meſia : The Viſigoti, Pannonia : The Suevi and Alani,Gaſcoigne and Sparn : _ Cane 
The Vandali pr. The Frenchiand Burgundi, France : The Eruli and Turingi, wx ” ea 
The Kingdomof the Ofrogett was devoly'd upon a Nephew of Velamir's call'd Theodoric 
who retaming an Anfity with Zeno Emperour of the Eaſt, writ him word, That his 
Ofrogori being in Valour ſuperiour to other Nations, they thought it injuſt and un- 
reaſonableto be inferiour in Territory and Command, and that it would be impoſlible for 
himto confine them within the Limuts of Paxwnonia. That being therefore neceſſitated to 
comply, . and ſuffer them to take up Arms in queſt of New Countreys, he'could do no lefs 
cn gran od advertiſment, that he might provide againſt the worſt, and it he 

lead afſign them ſome other Countrey, which by his Grace pg Vapour ie anayſe in- 

bit with more Latitude and Convenience. Whereupon Zeno partly out of fear,and partly 

deſirous todrive Odeacres our of Italy, directed Theodorick againſt him, and gave himthar Theodovich 
Countrey for his pains, when it was his fortune tocarch it. Theodorick accepts the Propolt ;,,,.c 12,1, 
Lon, removes from Pannonia (where he left the Zepids his Friends) and marching wits Nays Odeacres, 
Italy, flew Odeacres and his Son, call'd himſelf King of Rome by his Example, made calls himſelf , 
Ravenna his Reſidence, upon the ſanie Rezſons as had prevail'd before with Yaleatinion ; King of Reme, 


We was an excellent both in War and Peace. - If the firſt he was always andbeldhis re- 


z in the laſt a continual Benefaftor, as that Cy ang ther Neyo ommemema erg. verna. 
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He divided his Offrogors into ſeveral Countreys, appointing Governours over them, that 
CNY and Correct tn time of Peace. © Heinlarged Ravenna, 
epair'd Rome, - 100 ry gps 16 > Diſcipline.  With- 

oiſe of tamule of War, by his own fingle W: and , wy, he kept all 
the Barbarian Princes (who hadC ized the Empite) m their Juſt bounds. He baile 
ſeveral Towns and Caſtles between the Adriatick-Sea andthe Alps, toobſtrutt any new 
Incurfion by the Barbariens ; and had not his many Virtoes been fall'd and eclipſed to- 


oo rr grrnnsn cer yr erent gee ye em ory bg depos'd (as 
the deaths of and Boetias,both of them virtuous men,do ſufficiently declare) his 
Memory have been this day as honourable,” as his Perſon was then : for by his 
Vertue , not only Rome and Iraly, but all the reſt of the Weſtern Empire was 


freed from the continual Conflifts, which for ſo many years it mdur'd by the frequenr'ir- 
ruption ofthe Barbarians, and reduc'd into good Order and Condition : And certainly if 
any times were ever miſerable in Italy, and.chofe Provinces which were over-run by the 


| Barbarians, t —— Reigns of Aggadius and Honorins, thd his ;' 
for if i be confrlerd what idcon and damage do generally reſult to a.Common- 


wealch or Kingdom uponalteration of Prince or Government, eſpecially if effefted nor by 
forreign force, bur civil difſention : If it be obſerved, how faralt ell Clangrryeeteis 
Common-wealth or Kingdom how t ſoever,it may > gy how much Italy 
nd other Provinces of the Roman Empire ſuffer'd in thoſe days, lofing not only their 
Government, but their Laws, Cuſtoms, Converſations, a7 0 nes guage, Habuts, and 
even their Names* The thoughts ofany one of which things (wi ſo an accumu- 
lationy would make the ſtoureſt hearr to ake, much more the ſeeing and feeling of them. 
And as this wasthe deftruction, Git whs the Bundaticn and augmentation pf many Cities. 
Inthe number of thoſe which were ruin'd was Aquileia, Luni, Chinff, Popolonia, Fieſole, 
and many others. Among thoſe which were new built, were YVepice, Siena, Ferrara, 
Þ Aquila, and ſeveral other both Towns and Caſtles, which for fake I omit. Thoſe 
which from ſmall beginnings became great and conſiderable, were F lorence, Genoa, Piſa, 
s, and Bolonia, to which ray be added the ruine and reparation of Rome, and 
d and rebuilt. Among theſe devaſtations, and 
inroads of new there —_———— as 1s viſible by what 10d 
both in France, Span, and Traly, which being mixt withthe Language of their Invaders 
and the ancient Roman, 1s become new, and clear another thing to what it was before. 


er Cites which were ' 


Beſides riot only the Provinces loſt their Names, but particular Rivers, Seas, arid 
Men; France, Italy, and Spain, being full of new Appellatives,quite contrary towhat they 
wereof old; asthe Po; Gerda, and Archipelego, for Rivers and Seas; and for Men, in ſtead 


of Ceſar and Pompey, they began to be Peter, Fobm, Matthew, &c. But amo 
all theſe Vartations, ps ns Þ 9g Pop nurteaer fryer ten eroad rag, 
Cuſtome and Preſcription ofthe ancient Faith being in combat and competition with the 
Miracles of the New, many tumults and difientions were created, which had the Chri- 
ſhan Church been unanimous and entire, would never have 'd : burthe Greek, 
ed wag Soy Sree y- 91m roar and = - ick, with the Ca- 

ick as fri | brought e World; as Africe can 
witneſs, which ſiffer'dmore by their Arrianiſin (Aid obs Dodrine of Hh av, 
than by all cheir avarice and . Whilſt men hved d ro ſo many perſecutions, 
pads nag one their hearts was legible in their faces; for beſides the multitude 
of ties they endured otherwiſe, great part of them had not to, berake them- 
ſelvesto the protection of God Almighty (whois the ſureſt refuge ot all that are in diſtre) 
for being uncertain whither their devotions were to be direted, they died miſerably with- 
out any. 

Therdbrich therefore deſerved no ſmall praiſe, who was the firſt which gave them reſpite 
from the mulritude of their Evils, and reſtored ſtaly to fuch a degree of Grandeur in the 
thirty cight years which he raigned there, that there was ſcarce any thing to be ſeen of 
its forter deſolation : but when he died, and the Government devoly'd upon Atalaricss 
the Son of ta his Siſter, in a ſhort time (the malice of their Fortune being not 
exhauſted as yet) they relaps'd, and fell over head and ears into their old troubles again : 
For Atalericus dying not long after him, the Kingdom fell into the hands of his Mother, 
who was betray'd by Theodate, (a ſhe hadcall'din toafliſt her in the Governinent.) 
She being remov'd, and he made King, to the diffatisfaCtion of the Oftroporhs, to 
y odious { Fuſtinianthe Emperour took 

began ro think of driving him out of Traly, and ed Belliſarius his General 
Expedition , who before had Conquer'd Afrifs, driven out the Vandals, and 
reduc'd 


whom that UſurpatiSn had made him in 
courage, 
for that 
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reduc'd it under that Empire again. Having firſt pofleiſed himfelf of Sirily; atid trom 
thencepafſed his Army into ah, Belliſarius recovered Naples and Romie. The Girhs Belliſarizs 
toreſeeing their deſtruttion kild Theodatetheir King as the occaſion of all, and elected General for Fu- 
Vitegetes un hus who aftep ſeveral Skirmiſhes was ar length and taken in //"«» the Em- 


Ravenna by Belliſarius, whp(not proſecuting his Vi 45 Was was calPd back Pr 
by Fafinian, his ow cr Fenn Jebannes and Viet, —_— much ſhort of 
him both in Virtue and Converſation ; ſo that the Gorbs rook heart, and created Ndowado 
their King, who wasat that time Governour of Yerons : and being kilf'd ſhortly after, the 
Kingſhip fellto Tori/a; who beat the Emperours forces, r&cover'd Tuſcany, and ſubdu'd 
the rs of all thoſe Provinces which Belliſarius had reduc'd. Upon which mif- 
forrane Faſtimianus thought it neceflary ro ſend him again into [taly ; but returning with 
mater Arey yore gs , than acquir? ryan tion. 
For Totila (whulſt Belkſarias lay in wit Army at Hoſtia) belieg'd Rome, and Titilatakes, 
took it as it were under his Noſez and then upon oncdldericioa ths inrfoidd neither facks, and 
well keep rior relinquiſh it, he demoliſh'd the greateſt part of it, forcing away the Ie, burtif Rome. 
and carrying the Senators as Priſoners along with him, and taking no noticeof Belarus 
headvanc'd with his Army into Calabristo encounter and cur off certain fi which 
were ſent our. of Greece to reinforce him. Belliſarias ſeeing Rome abandon'd in this 
manner , addrefled himſelf ro a very honourable Enterpriſe, and entring the City, re- 
pair'd the Walls withall potfible Celerny, and re-invited the Inhabitants when be had 
done. Bur Fortune concurr'd not to the nobleneſs of his defign : for Juftinianus being at 
that time invaded by the Parthi, Belliſarius was calPd back to the Invaſion. In ode: 
dience to his Maſter, he his Army out of aly, and Iﬆ that Province to the 
diſcretion of the Enemy, who lerzed again ge but us'd it not ſo barbarouſly as 
before, being wrought _=_ by the prayers of Saint BewediH#(a perſon very eminent in thoſe 
times for his Sanftiry) he apply'd bimſelf rather to repairthan deſtroy ir. In the mean 
time Juftmian bad made a Peace with the Parthi, and reſolving to ſend new 13 into 
Italy, he was diverted by a new Alarm from the Sclavi ( andthet.Northera ) who 
bad paſi'd-the Demube, and fallen s and Thrace :;So that Tories bad his full 
ſwing, and was in a manner in po all Italy. As ſoon as Fuft ini Conquer'd 
the Sclavi,oand ferled the Countreys which they had uivaded, he ſent a new Army int | 
Iraly under the Conduct of Narſetes an Eunuch, a brave Caprain,and of experience 320, a) 
inthe Wars. Being arrived in [taly, he fought, beat, and kilÞd Toile, whoſe death new General | 
om noo net Gorhs remr'd into — and -tas Tea their King. Ontheother for 7«finian, 
fide, Narſetes his Victory took Rome, marching againſt Tea he 1 
re dren defeated his , and flew him the reſt : = 
the very Name of the Gorbs was well 'near extinguſh'd in [ta{p, where they had.reigned 
fromthe time of Theoderich, th this Teia, n—_—_—_ But Italy was ſcarce warm 
in its Liberty, when Fafizzams dy, and left his ms to fucceed, who by the 
Counſel of his Wife Sophia, recalPd Nayſeres our of Iraly, and ſent Longinus in his place. 
Longinus, according to the Example of his Predeceflors, kept his Reſidence Rovenna,in Longines al- 
other things he digrets'd, and particularly «mare mgm ty hay in ters the Go- 
| every other of nds a the Tieof Duke: > 
a Caprain 1n City or Townot i ce, with | 
Nor in thi difriburiog did he ſhow any greater favour to Reme, than to the reſt ; for re- 
ane. bs Here and Senate (Names which to that time had been ſacred among them) 
he coaltiruted-a Duke which he ſent every year from Ravens, and his Government was 
cald the Dukedom of Rome. Bur he that more immediately the Exaperour at 
Roverna, and had the Univerſal Government of Italy, was call'd Eſarco. Thus divifion 
not only facilitated rhe ruine of Iraly, —— — — 
ty to pofſeſsit. Narſetes was much diſguſted with the Emperour for calling hun 
from the of thoſe Provinces which by his own Vertue, and effuſion of his 
bloud he had acquir'd: And Sophia not thinking it injury ſufficient to get him recall'd, had 
Eonucts. Whereaponin grearifaid Never incourng'd Abe King aft Lombard 
in i{daiti Narſetes 1 'd Albomo Ki the 
(who at tat rime Covent Poumnie] invade Italy and wiki. | 


As was ſhown before, the Lombard were enter'd and had taken pofleſſion of ſuch places 
upon the Danube as had been deſerted by the Erwli and Turingi, when Odvacres their 


conducted thern into Italy. They had continued there ſome time, till etieir Kingdom fell rg 
Alboino, for adaring and couragious man, under whom pafling the Danube, they cncoun» 
ter'd with Commodas King of the\Zepidi(a People in Pamnonia) andovercamehim. 
Among the relt Roſ7 one of Commoudus was taken Priſoner,whom Alboinus 


took 


rook for his Wife, made himſelf Lord of her Countrey, and moy'd by the barbarouſneſs 
of-his nature, be caus'd a Cup to be made of her Father's Skull, and in niemorywf that 
Victory, drank out of it very often. - Bur being call'd into Italy by Narſetes, with whom he 
had retain'd a Friengſhip iu his Wars with the Goths; he left P tothe Hunni (who 
as we ſaid before, return'd intotheir own Countrey after the death of Atri/a ) march'd 

| into Italy, andhndingit fo ſtrangly Cantoniz'd and divided, he- poſſefied ( or rather 
Curpriv) Pavia, Milan, Verona, Vicenza, all Tuſcany, and the great part of Flamimia 

(call'd now a): wo 614 rg oe and fuddenneſs of his Con- 
queſts, all Iraly was his own, *he madea folemn Fealt at Ferona, where much drinking 
having bis Spirits, and Commodas his Skull being full of Wine, he caus'd it to be 
redto Ro the Queen, "who ſat over againſt him at the Table, declaring (and 

thar ſo loud ſhe could not bur hear) that a time of ſuch heartFand Minh, 
- it was firſhe ſhould drink one Cup with ber Father. Which expreſſion touching the Lady 
tothe quick,ſhe raſolwd to be reveng'd; and knowing that Almachilde,a young and valiant 


"Lombard, hadan intrigue with one of her Maids,ſhe prevail'd that ſhe might perſonate her | 


one night, and lie with him her ſelf. Accordingly Almachilde being introduc'd upon a time 
into a very dark he injoy'd Roſmunds inſtead of her Maid. The Buſunels being 
done, Roſmunds diſcover*d her ſelf, told him what was paſs'd ; That now it was at his 
Chozce, whether he would kill Aboino, and injoy her and her Kingdom, or be kill'd him- 
Albeins elf for vitiating his Wife. Almechilde had no tancy to be ſlain, and therefore choſe the 


Kill'dby the other non of killing his Maſter ; but when they Had kill'd him, they found them-- 


Conſpiracy of ſelves fo far from ring the Kin that were afraid of being made away by 
his Wife. the Lombards, outof titaffeftion they bare to the of Alboino ; for which caule 


cking up with all the Jewels and Treaſure they could marched oft to Longi 
RARE 
. * During theſe Troubles, Fuftinus the died, and Tiberius was elected in his 


Place; but being imploy*d in his Wars againſt the Parthians, he was notat leafure to fend 
Relief intotaly. Wha nw looking upon as an opportumty to make himſelf King of 
the Lombards,and of all by the helpof Roſmunda and ber 'Treaſure;he 1 
his Deſign to her, and her to kill Altnachilde, and rake him afterwards for her 
Husband. - She the Motion, and haying in order thereunto prepard a Cup of 
* Poiſon, ſhe gave it with her own evil 00: adimerbille 20 he come thardly out of « Bak, 
- who having drank off half, Ginding it work, and great Conyulfions within him, concludi 
what it was, he forc'd her todrink the reſt, ſothat in a few hours bothof them died, an 
Longinus loſt all hopes of making himſelf King. In the meantime at a Convention of the 
Lombards at Pavia (which they: had made their Metropolis) they created Clefs their 
King, who re-edified Imola, that had been deſtroyed by Narſetes. He conquer'd Rimins, 
and 1n a manner all up as far as'Rome, bur died in the nuddI& of his Cariere. This Clefs be- 
hav'd himſelf fo y, not only to Strangers, but even tothe Lombard: themſelves, that 
the Edge of their Monarchical inclination being taken- off, they would have no more 
7 hs, 2h collſtituted 'Thirry, they call'd Dukes, to Govern under them.* Which Counſel 
P was the cauſe the Lowbards extended not their Conquelts over all Italy, nor dilated their 
Dominion beyond Benevemo, Rome, Ravenna, Cremona, Mant ua,P adua, Monfelice,Parma, 
Bolonia, Faenza, Furli, Ceſana; ſome of them defended themſelves for ſome time, other 
never fell at all under their ſubject; For having no King, they,were firſt render'd un- 
apt for the Wars ; and when they reaſſum'd their Old Government, and created 
ings again, the ſmallreliſh and taſte the people had had of Liberty, render'd them lef 
ent ao their Prince, 'and more contentious amohg themſelves, and not only put a 
ſtop to the Cariereof their Victories at firſt, but wasthe occalion afterwards,that they were 
drivenout of Iraly. Things beingin this poſture with the Lombards; The Romans, and 
Longinus came to terms with them, - apd it yas agreed, that Arms ſhould be laid down on 
all hands, and each epjoy what was jn their proper poſſediion. 


The Ante. About this timethe Biſhops of Rome began to take upon them, and to exerciſe greater 


rity of the Bi- Authority than they had formerly done. Ar hirſt the Succeſlors of Saint Peter were vene- 
* ſhops of Reme rable and eminent for their Miracles, and the holinefsof their Lives; and their Examples 
began to in- I En Ren Berh, that to obviaze or remove the Con- 
creaſe, * * Fafions which were then inthe World, many Princes turned Chriſtians,and the Em 
\-of Rome being conyerted among the reſt, and quitting Rome, to hold his Rehdence at Con- 
ftantinople ; x Apt Empire (as we have ſaid before) began to decline, but the Church 
of Rome augmented as faſt. Nevertheleſs, untill che coming in of the Lombards, all Iraly 


being under the dominion either of Emperours or Kings, the Riſbogs roman 
Aﬀairs, they were. 


power than what was due to thejr Doctrine, and Manners in Ciy1 
wy ſubject 
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ſubject ro the Civil Power, impl 4 Emiperours and Kings, as their Biſhops of 

rr hed and many times flor Arp er? on Bur Theodorick King of Rome imploy'd 

the Goths, fixing his Seat ar Ravens, was that which advanc''their intereſt, and made 77 Minifters by 

them more ble in al; for there being no other Princeleft in Romegtbe Romans hepa 

were forc'd for ProteQtion ti pay greater Allegiance to the Pope. And yer thezr Authority ſometimes 

advanc'd no farther at that ime, than to obram the Preference before the Church of Ra- executed by 

wenna. But the Lombard: baving invaded, and reduc'd Iraly into ſeverat Cantons zthe them. 

4 rook the and begun to roldup his head: For being asit were Governour 
Principal at Rome, the Emperour of Conſtantinople and the Lombard bare hitn a re- 

pet, fo that the Romans (by mediation of their Pope to treat and confederate with 

o inns and the Lombards, not as Subjedts, bur as and Companiogs ; which ſaid 


— and the ag gat + engrng anc a0; Allyante fomeumes with the Lombard, 


| qe; mage reputation to their Gig : Bur the de- 
ers on re following cloſe under the Rei Emperour T3, pateis 
Hyraclews,in whoſe time the Schiavs (a people we mention'd before falls upon _—_ Empire de- 
_ over-ran it, and calld ix Sc/avonia, from their own Name. pin that ſftroy'd inthe 
__ 7 firſt by the Perſians, afterwards b the Saracen bur of Sabie, a. time of Here 
rom. of Mahbomer, and laſt of all, by the arks, and having loft ſeveral Pro- co the Ein- 
vinces which were members of it, pry gr mer dy. ys: The Peak Grave." = 
nienceof the E power of the Lombard: 
increaſing too faft on the other fide, he thou pe cr ir of addreG hamielfeo the 
King of France for afliftance ; ſo that the afterwards in I'aff, were 
occa{ioned by the Popes, and the ſeveral imumdations of reroat invited by them; which 
' manner of proceed} —_ __—— has held, and does ſtill hold Iraly 
divided and infirm. oy COT COINS betwixt thoſe times and our 
own, I fhall nor merge upon eruine of rhe Empire, which in trpth-receiv'd bur little 
effftance from the P or any other Princes of Italy, till the dayes of Charles the 8:b; 
bur  _ rather he Thge with rheir Cenfares, Comminations 'and Arms, 
mags roger lh thr (uence [ndulgences, became formidable gnd reverenced, and how ha - 
made bork of theone and rhe other, they have loſt the one entirely,and remain 
NE ie of ode =" for the other Burto reurn 160ur Order. I fay that 
Gregory the Third being ; 
_ to Leagueand A 


Ee: 
drag nſ nog re emme abantia, 
ryfiony » y his own Virtae, as by rhe Chivalry of his Unkle Pepin, 
wg oor ren ben gave that memorable de- 
to the Saracens near Torfi ——— above 200000. ofthem were 
arm. «dandy x qr hy ee 08 Fate King of that Rigs , and his 
| aan» _ of that Ringdom ;t » 
| vhengrabenFogs the Lnbburds, Pepin return 
Anſwer, woo "oath, bers frſtrohave the honour to be 
him,and pay his ———_— Invitation Gregory went into France, 
ſo yreat Reverrnce they 


wap brulirery 
|; intchoſe rotate honourably recery'd in France, be was 
ern Foe arr fue hoy. Viaco Bal; which having befegrf Foes and te 
duc'd the Lombard: ro diftreſs, was conftrain'd to certian terms of e 
| with the French, which were obrain'd by che interceſſion ofthe Pope, wh6 not the 
| dearhof his Enemy, but that he might rather be converted and hive. Among the reft of 
the Articles of that 'T En os ſhould reſtore all the Lands he 
; had uſurped from the ( Bur when the F Army was return'd into France, 
ogy Mis fo which put the Pope upon a ſecond A 


who re-fuppl:!* ag dey new 
hn Poet Vina ; mo 


of Revenna, and (contrary 
gave it tothe Pope, with all the Lands under that Exarchar, and the 
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ment of /taly, 5 CCCC X XX I. Bur O#to | of Enricus and Mati 
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Ravenna, but all was Arbitrary, and manag'd according tothe pleaſure of the P Not 
long after, Pepin died, and Ebarles hisSon ſucceeded ja * If aculanigs Apa calPd 
the Great, from the greatneſs of his Exploits.  Abour the ſame time Theodore the Firlt 
was advanc'd tothe Papacy, and falling out with Deprs, mapteing's by him un Rome. 
In his exigence the Pope had recourſe to the King of France ( as his Predecefſſor had done 
before hini). and Charles not only ſuppli'd him with an Army, but marching over the 
Alps at the Head of it himſelf, he d Defiderio in Pawia; took him and his Son in it, 
ſetir them both Priſoners into Frence, and went in perſon to Rome, to viſit the Pope, where 
he adjudg'd and —_ wy FOOD om bemg On be [ubjett ro the 
ement of Man. For wha Pope and people , d him Emperour 
Eyed apr neo | the Weſt; and whereas formerly the P , 
The King Were-confirm'd by the Emperours, the Emperour now in his Election was to be be 
of France _1ng to the Pope; by which means, the power and 1 apbarg Empire dgclin'd, and th 
cxmmges ths Church began to advance, and by theſe ſteps to ulurp upon the ty of TemporaF 
_ Princes. The Lombard: had been in Italy 2.2.2 years, fo long as to retain nothing of their 
diction. original Barbarity but their name. Charles being defirous to reform Italy, in the time gf 
Leo III. was contented they ſhould inhabit and denominate the parts w were 
born, which ſince then, have been call'd Lombardy: and becauſe the name of Rome 
was venerable among them ; be appointed thar part of Italy which was adjac uns 
der the Exarchat of Ravenna, be call'd Romagnia. Moreover, he created his Son 
Pepin King of Italy, extending 3h LI as far as Benevento, all the reſt was contifiued 
Cas ominies of the Grecian mperour,- with whom Charles had madean Alliance. 


CL Rome, by reaſon. of their propunquity and readineſs at every Eleftion, to adorn their 
The Original power with a mare illuſtrious 'Title, began to be call'd Cardinals; arrogating ſo much to 


Eugenius the * 
II. Pope. 


Pope, changes Roman ſucceeded to the Papncy. who not ſatisfied with the uncomhneſs of his Name, 
ergias, and gavethe firſt occaſion for the changing their Names, which has 
ſince been frequently d at their ſeveral EleCtions. About thus time Charles the 
rour di is Son edn dnl quigly, but therthexerals many nnd 
ſo great di betwixt his Sons, that in the days of his Grand-Children, the Empire 
was wreſted from his Family, \reſtor'd to the Almens, and the next German Emperour 
was call'd Ainalfas, Nor did Charles his Poſterity by their diflentions loſe only the Em- 
pire, but their Spperaignty in Traly likewiſe; forthe Lombards reſuming Cong ON 
foul , the Pope and his Romens, who not knowing to whole protection to 
bimſelt, was-conſtrain'd to make Bereagerior (Dukeof Friul?) King of Italy. Incouraged 
by-theſe Accidents, the Hum (who at that time were planted in Pannonis) took heart, and 
invaded 1raly, but coming to a Battel with Berengerias, they were overthrown, and forc'd 
back again into Pamnoma, or rather into Hts it being at that time call'd by their 
Name. Art that time Romano mn pero © eece, who being General of his Army had 
uſurp'd upon Conſtantine, and forc'd the Government out of his ; and becauſe dufing 
theſe innovations, Pugha and Calabris (which as I faid before, had ſubjected rhemſelyes 
to that Empire) were then in Rebellion; inrag'd attheirinſolgnce, he permitted the Sa- 
| polls thoſe Countreys, if they could gain them; who 1nvading them 1 
zmmediately ſubdu'd them, and attempted Rome . But the Romans, ( Berengarins 
deing imploy'd againſt the Hunns) made igo, Duke of Tuſcany, their General; b 
whole . Valour their City was preſery'd, and the Saracens railing ther Siege retzr'd, built 
upon theMountain Gargano, and from thence Lorded it over Puglia and Calabria, 
 andinfeſted all_ that part of Italy behdes. Thus it was that Italy in thoſe times was mar- 
velouſly afflicted towards the Alps by the Hupni, towards Naples by the,Saracens ; and it 
continued in har hg ony ſeveral years Sunder three Berengars vely ; during which 
time the Pope, and the Church were under no leſs £44. dpring wp, reivge.wo iy 
to, by reaſon of the difſention among the Weſtern Princes, and, the impotence of the 
The Origipal -, Kat TheCiy of Genoa, and all its Terruory upon theRivers, were over-un by the 
of Piſa. *" Sgracens, Which, by. the reſort of multitudes (driven thither ouot rheir own Countrey ) 
.. the foundati Grandeur of  P:/a. Theſe Agron poppen'd in the, year 
, and Duke of Saxony, coming 
ro 


Anwe 931. os 


| as 


4 


3 
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Agabits Pope. 


to the people. | 
had moreovera Counſel of Twelve, who provided Governours annually for all Towns 
under their Juriſdiction. The Pope had more or leſs power in Rome, andia all Iraly, ac- 
cording as his favour was more or leſs with the Emperour, or other ns which were 
more potentthan he. Ortrone, to gratihe his outs came into Italy with an Army, 
fought with the Berengars\, drove them out of their Kingdom ( which they had injay'd 
'55 years) and reſtor'd the Pope to his former Gignity. Orrone had a Son, and a Grand- 
(hild of his own Name, both which, one after the other, ſucceeded inthe Empire, and in 
the time of Orrone the Thard, Pope Gregory the Fitth wasexpelled by the Romans. Ottone Gregory the 
undertook a new Expedition into [taly in his behalf, and having once again re-eſtabliſh'd 5.Pope,cxpell' 
him in his Chair, the Pope to be reveng'd of the Romans, took from them the puwer of 1d reftor'd; 
Creating the Emperours, and conterr'd it upon fix German Princes; "Three Bi — 
Munſter, Treves and Colen, and Three temporal Princes, the Duke of Brandenburg, the jaws, of conn 
Prince Palatine of the Rhine, and the Duke of Saxony; and this happen'd in the year 1002. ing Emperours 
Afr the death of Ot cone the Third, Enrico Duke of Bavaria was created Emperour by the and confers ir 
ſaid EleRtors, and was Crown'd twelve years after by Stephanus the Eighth. Enricas and "pon fix Prin- | 
Simeonds his Wife, were eminent for their Piety, baving asa Teſtimony of it, built and ©* * &*rrmmary- 
endow'd ſeveral Churches, and among the reſt that of S. Mniato, near the City of Florence. 

In the year 1024, Enrico died, was ſucceeded by Corrado of Suewis, and he by Enrico 11, 

who coming to Rome, and finding a Schiſm in the Church, and three Popes in being at the 

ſame time, he degraded fem all, Md cauſing Clement IL A ny a Clement 1d. 
Emperour by him. Traly was then govern'd partly m-—_ People, pay by Princes, and © ** 

partly by the Emperours Miniſters, the chucfeſt of w the reſt did in all 

matters of importance refer) had the Title of Chancellor. . Among the Princes, the moſt 
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other Chriſtian Prince whatſoever, belling 
rime thy Pope their' Cenſures, made.the whole Welt to 
of either of them 


- 
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privited | | 
their concurrence to the Election of the Pope, reſtcaining zz wholly to the of the *Þ< Romans, & 
Cardinals; nor contented with this, b I At Yes Bent Co's, hl atthat ae po mon 
time in Puglia and Calabria, (for which ſhall be mentioned bercafter) he for'd all '\.. (15:96 of 
the Officers ſent thither bytks people, to allert phorvd datgeny is pf y Allegance tpthe Cardinals only. 
Pope, and ſome of them he diſplaced. After Nicholaws was CS 

inthe Church: TheClergy of Lombard would nocyeild obedience to dlexemder IL hey or + 
who was choſen at Rowe, but created Cadaloof Parme, Anti-Pope. Emrico. deteſting the {.c chihh 
extravagant dotninzon of the Popes, ſent to Alexander to.relign,, | 
that they ſhould repair into Germany, 1n 100 ; 
Prince which was made ſenſible of the effects of ther Spiritual Fulminarions 
calling together a new Council-at Rome, depriv'd him both of his 
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The Original 
of the King- nor the Royal Bloud, but the Nation has been changed; for 


dom of Sicily. 


Urban 24. 
Pope. 


The firſt 
Croiſade. 


the Romans (whoſe hatred the Pope had contrafted) belieg'd him in his Caſtle; bur Re- 
berto Guiſceardo coming from Puglia to his relief, Enrico had notthe courage to anend him, 
but rais'd his Siege and renir'd mto Germany. However the Romans continued obſtinate, 


| and Robert was for&'d toſackthe Town,and reduce ittoits ancient Ruines, from whence by 


ſeveral Popes it had ny apy And becauſe _ wr Roberto, the Model of Govern- 
ment in the Kindom of Naples did proceed, it will nor(in my judgment) be ſupertiuous 
to give a particular Narrative, both of his Countrey and rs: Upon the difterences 
betwixt Charlemain's Heirs (as 1s ſaid before) a new Northern people call'd Normans took 
occafion to invade France, and poſleſs'd themſelves of that part of it which is now call'd 
Nermandy. Of yhis people, part went into Iraly, in the time when it was infeſted by the 
Berengarii, the Saracens, and Hiunns ; A Romania, and performing very valiantly 
in all thoſe Wars. Of Tancred, one of the Princesof thole Normans, were born feveral 
Sons, among Which, William calld Ferabar, and Roberto call'd Gwiſcardo, were two. 


William arnv'd to be Prince, and the Tumults in Italy were in ſome meaſure compos'd : 


ching to Romania, as he pretended to them, he fac'd about with his Army towards Puglia, 
furpriz'd Melfs,and behay'd himſelf ſo well againſt the Forces of the Emperour,that he made 
bimſelf Maſter of moſt part of Puglia and Calabria, which Provinces at the time of Ni 
colas Tl. were by his Brother Roberto; and becauſe Mt had afterward great Con- 
tention with his Nephews about the inheritance of thoſe States, be made uſe of the Pope's 
mediation, who readily comply'd, being deſirous to oblige Koberto, that he might de- 
fend him againſt the German Emperour, and the people of Rome; and it afterwards 
happen'd (as we have ſaid before) that atthe inſtance of Gregory VII, he forc'd Enrico from 
Rome, and ſuppre{#d the Sedition of the Inhabitants. Robert was ſucceeded by two of his 
Sons, Roger and Fillian; to their Inheritance they annexed the City of Naples, and all 
the Countrey berwixt it and Rome; beſides thar, they ſubdu'd Sicrly, of which Roger 
was made Lord, Bur William going afterwards to ny once} that Empe- 
rour's Daughter, took of his abſence, ſerz'd upon his Courrey, and clated 
by {great an cans himſelf firſt ro be call'd King of Italy ; but afterwards con- 
renting himſelf with the Title of King of Paghe and Sicily, he was the firſt that gave 
Name and Laws to that Kingdom, which to thisday it on rimes tance, 
tlure of the Norman 

e, that Kin devolvy'd to the Germans ; from them, tothe French ; from the French, 

ro the Spaniards ; and froni the Spaniards, tothe Flemens, with whom it remains ar this 
_ Urban IE though very odious in Rome, was gotten to be Pope; but by reaſon of 
diſſentions there, 'not thinking himſalf ſecure in talyy he remov'd with his whole 
Clergy into France. Having many people at Awvers, he undertook a 
Generous _— by a leatned Oration againſt the Infidels, kindled ſuch a fire in 
pedition( ax all other of the ſame nature) was call'd afterwards Crociate, becauſe all that 


Princes and Nations affifted with their Purſes, and many private men fery'd as Voluntiers at 


own So an influence had Religion in thoſe days upon the Spirits of 


cheir 
Men, incourag*  Powple of their ſeveral manders. At firſt the Enterprize 
was cr, Alf minor, Vp bo of Egypt fell under zhe venereal 
Chriſtians ; during which War, the Order of the _ eruſalem» was in{tiruted, and 
contintied along time in Rhodes, a5 a Bulwark againſt the Turks, Nor long after the Or- 
der of the Rni emplers was founded, but 1t liſted not long, by reaſon of the diffo- 
SS RE Ar fundry times after theſe things, upon ſundry occaſions, many 


accidents fell our, in which ſeveral Nations, and particular men ſignaliz'd themfelves. 


"There were ingag'd ir this Expedition, the Kings of England and France, the Scates of 
MN Pi/a 
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Pije Venice, and Genos,. all behaving themſelves with great brandy; and baking with 

riety of Forrune, «till thetime of Saladine the Saracen; but his Courageand Virtue im- 
—_ by inteſtine-differences among the Chrilhans, robb'd them of the qo they had 
ar) atthe firſt, and chaſed them out of » Countrey, where for Ninery years they had 


been ſo hongurably, and fo. happily ; After the death of PopeUrbally Paſcal H, was Paſcal 4. 


choſen to ſucceed ham, and Enrico __— r, who coming to Rowe; and'pre- 
rending great friendſhip tothe took his advantage, clapt both him and his Clergy 
in Priſon, and never diſcharg'd they rill they had impowr'd: hit to diſpoſe of t 
Churches 1n' Germany as he pleas'd humſelt. About thisrime Matilda the Counteſs died, 
and gave her Parintks to the A r- deaths of Paſcalan@® Eric, many Popes 
and many Emperours ſucceeded,ti fell ro Hlexapder Illandthe Empire to Fre: 


derick Barbaroſſa a Swede. The = & fe days had 'many with the '*© 


pcople of. Rorze,and rhe Emperours, which till the time of Barbaroſſi increaf'd than 
otherwiſe. Frederick was an excellent Soldier, buto; un, Yate he could not 
brook to give place to. the Pope. N orwithſtanding he Crown'd, and 
return'd a_u into'Germany. Butthar hajenr laſted bdrliuzle,forhe rerurn'd ſhortly 
into Italy, t ce ſame Towns in Lombardy, ' which fm him obedience. In this 
junQure, Qure, Cardinal 41. Clemente (a Roman born ) div Kling frye pany Was 
made Pope himſelf by a Faction in the Conclave. Frederick the Emperour th n- 


Alexander 


camp'd before. Crema, Alexander complain'd ro him of. the Anti-P = F rmgaaghry, pron reply*'d, A new Anci- 


That they ſhould both of them appear pperperoall y beforehim, and 
fully what each of them could fay, he Be better able todetermine which was in the 
right. Alexantler was not at all fatished with the Anſwer, but perceiving the E 

inclining to the Adverſary, he Excommunicated him, and ran away to King P Philip of 
France. For all that, Frederick proſecuted his Wars 1n Lombardy,took and diſmanrled 1 
Which ptthe Cities of Verons, Padua, and Venice, for their Common 
defence. In the mean time the Anti-Pope-died, und Frederick prefum'd to Create Guide 
of Cremona in his place. The Remaws tal advantage of the Pope's abſence, and the 
i di in Lombardy, had 1 m'd ſomething of fr Authority, 
Obedicace inthe whuch had been anciently their 

to hd 6 ab they march'd confuſed! 

no the Aeaday Army ſuch a blow, thar | 


The Lombards whi 

rpg frm Cn nds Toon of Patna 
Nw caus'd py ACT 1% (which theyintended for the Seat of the WarYiand 
Tl ons ro per rare. Oo 
the favour of the ln pr __—_ hn ame. in Monte Fiaſdome, 


"x gant a1 ue, raed grit by his Authority they 


EI EEE 
was publickly infartoully 


bs Moelyina manifeſt 
ATSC 10 onnaidbe laid q =. yer 
they preſcribedasa Penance, Thaks SONGS | 
[wear his has jynocenca.ng | © Soldiersto | 
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inſtituted 
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gnnex 


Honoriue 39. 
S= <h, of the Chriſtians; Afea, and retain'd that T utle ) of his Daughters i 

. Deminucl | in Af retain ve one iN marriage, 
and S. Francis, . 1 the Title of ; Dower whale ed Gann chan tine whoever is King 


farther than Eccleſiaſtical matters; by which it appears, . things at 2 diſtznce are more 
dreadful, than near at hand. Inthe mean time Frederick was return'd into Traly, with 
reſolution to make a new War upon the Pope, but whilſt he was bulie about his prepara- 
tions, his Barons and Cler ve him advertiſment, that they would all forſake bim, 
unleſs he recomtil'd himſelf ro the Church ; fo that changing his. deſign, he was forc'd to 
go and make his ſubmiſſion at Venice ; and pacihcation being made, the Pope in the Agree- 
ment develted the Emperor of all the Authority he pretended over Rome,: and named 
William King of Sicily and Puglia, his Confederate. Frederick being an aftive Prince, and 
unableto lic ſtill, embarqu'd. hamſelt in the Enterprize ioto Aſia, ro ſpend his Ambition 
againſt the Twrk, Which he could not do ſo effectually, againſt the Pope. But being got as 
far as the River. Cidno, allugd by the clearneſs of the Waters, he would 
needs waſh himlglf in it, and that waſhing gave him his death. Thoſe Waters being more 
beneficial to the Zawks, than all Excommunications to the Chriſtians; for whereas 
theſe only cool'd and aflywag'd his Ambition, they waſh'd it away , and extingufh'd it 
quite. 6+ ®; p . 
Frederick being dead, nothing remain'd now to be ſuppreſs'd, but the contumaty ofthe 
Romans. Aﬀeer much argument and diſpute about their Creation,of Confuls, it was con- 
cluded, the Romans, ng to ancient Cuſtom, thould have liberty tochoole them ; bur 
theyſhould not execute their Office, wong- "Aer rp br + tv way Upon ths 
accord Joby the Anti-Pope fled to Monte Aibano, and died preſently after. In the mean 
time, William King of Naples died alſo; and having left no Sons but Tanacred a Baſtard, 
the Pope delign'd to have d hirafelf'bf his Ki but by the oppoſition of the 
Barons, Tanacred was ing. Afterwards m 11. coming to the Papacy, and 
being deſirous to wreſt that Kin from Tanacred, he cantriv'd to make Enrico ( Fre- 
dericks Son) King, promiſing him the Kingdom of Naples, upon Condition he would 


anzs, and one of his Sons 
rar poſſeſs'd himſelf of 
remaining of his [fſue, call'd 
by Frederick ; 
ho ORG INI. Bur 
ro 
when be rig ne ip 
char K; . . | , 
Friends, FrederichKingol Nople was choſen Emperourn his 
coming to Rome to be 'd, the Pope ſcrupl'd ut, being”) of er, anden- 
deayourgd to perſuade him out of [:ehy, axe had done Orre before 3 which porno 
im at In the 
Works, buile the Hoſpital di Santo 


daining, retir'd into , and making War Orro, 
Spirito at Rowe. Honorins III. ſucceeded him, in whoſe Papacy were inſtitured the Orders 
8, Pomiwigh and B Francis, inthe year MC.CKV ILL Hemeries Crown'd Fredrick 


(who commanded the remainder 


of Naples, bas that Title annex'd. In Italy at that time they hv'd in this manner: The 


The Titles of Romans had no more the Creation of bur in lieflof it they inveſted ſomerimes one, 


Ss 


ſometimes more of rheir Senators with the fame power. The League continued all the 
while, into which the Cities of Lomberdy had entred againſt Frederick A 
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could no take, beingdefended by Azone ds Ef1, and ſome RegimentspftheP in Lox 
when the Siege was drawn off, his Holineſs ether Cie in Fee tO The Houſe 
TE \ Gam whom thoſe tho are Lark ofthe that us: delcended. Frederick of the Efti 
{top'd, and tix*d bimfelF at Piſa, beg ders to make tude Mater Tj y made Lords of 
the diſtintions he made berwuxrt his Friends and his Foes in that es {Poe adds 
moluesg as proved afterwards the deſtruQtion of all Nay: bar 3 ohot Apr The Guelf; 
creas'd eyery day, the firſt ſiding with the Church, the other with the Emperour, and were fide with the 
call'd firſt by thoſe Nathes, in the City of - dg Frederick being at lengthremov'd from Church, the 
Piſa, made great devaſtations, atid ſeveral inroags into the Territories of the Church ; in Gibilins with 
{> much that the Pope having 'ao order reinedy, proclainydthe Crojfi againſt himy as his ** EP 
Predeceſſors haddore; the Saracens, Frederick (leſt he ſhould be left in the lurch 
by his own peop Jonply upd derick Barbargſſa, and others of his Anceſtors had been before, ) 
entertain*d into Fo ka Pay great numbers of the Saracens, and to oblige themto him, and 
ſtrengrhen his to the Pope, by a party,thar ſhould not be afraid of his Curſes, 
he gave them fans in the iagdngd, n3 hd that having « Nyprear in their own 
han x An ſerve him with more confidfnee and ſecuriry. At this time Imocens innocent ili 
IV. was Pops, who hengiphrcge apprehenſive of Frederick, removy'd to Genos, and thence into **P*© 
France, here he call'd a at Lyons, and Frederick delign'd to have been there, had 
hr not been Yetain'd Rebellion of Parme. Having had il! Fortune inthe {i 
of that , he-march? ay into Tuſcany, and from mth Sicily, where 
not ogg for, Eon Coram Srewe and i Pyaar Sn Mares, 
08. Currado went to take poſſeſſion of the Kin 
died at Naples, wn tony Son behind him in Germany, who was call'd Cur- 
rade, by his own Name. firſt as Tutor toCurrado, got intothe. 
Government, yr wr ng ar io Pup was dead, he made himſelf King; 
—_—— ans (who oppor'd it) toconſent. Whilſt Aﬀairs in that 
were in that poſture, many Commotions in Lombartdy, betwixt the 
and the Gibilons. Pte Gus ere benked by « from the Pope, the Gibilins 
by who ar that time bad mm his poſſeſſion allthar part of Lombardy on this fide the 
Poe. And becauſe while he was entertain'din this War, the of P rebelPd, he 
caus'd i thts year ou age, Upon hg, ll hoſe 
ſelf in the thirtieth year of his age. 
in his hands, many Manfred; Ki 
Church, as his Anceſtors had pane Aged ig Pope Urban IV: in perpetual an- 
xiety, ſo that at length he was conſtrain'd to convoke the Crociats againſt hum, andtoretire 
Ms er ireoth oemoomingl Tipfe bur them come in ſlowly and 
thin, conceivi tothe overcoming of greater would be neceffary, 
to the King of France, his Brother Charles Duke of Angio, 
icily and por. = toy 0n us, ap and ale poſſeſſion of thoſe 
| Before could 10 Rome, the P opedied, and Clement V. ſucceaded Clement 5th 
in his place. Inthe faid Clements Charles with rn wg Galleys arriv? d at Offis, baving Pope. , 
Ordered the reſt of his Forces to meet hum by bk refidence at Rowe, as a 
neo dh Ai Ries bo I » Semen) end inveſted himin that 
CI nee goed ares Caryn toe odernp 
IR abrrogrrer in neirherChorles,nor any that ſhould ſucceed him 
Emperours. After which Charles advancing 
bind JI ha neu Benevento,thereby making 
Corr rom pombe mumgin bis 


IE ogE 
G = hire Tarhnoncs, we preſent andfbeing 


Italy oy pou ne. 
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wld)wbe3 
tagern, as Bomiface 


ſkup and Amity. Villendme hea werby the with the | 
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I ES... (ciire ro vi Pal before Adrionwns dead. He which ſucceed Hit was SORT the 
fit e Houſe of HIl- of the Houſe of Urſin, a daring, - ambitious rain; who reſolvitigto rake down the 


—__—— 


Uri Authotity of Ghote, contriv*drhat Ridolfus the Emperour, ſhould complain of Charles 
4 
his Governour m Taſcany, 6f his {idin wy the Ks the death of Manfred, 
had been receiv?d in that Sarvtng To 


call'd away his Govetnour,' and the -* 1a his Cardin 
it for the Emperour ; torecompenſe that 
to the Church, which had been uſurp'd by his 

believing himſelf 


Or/ino Dulte of R growin 

ſtrong enough hott be 2-4 tutn'd hitn our of 
his Senatorſhip, find publiſ'd a Decree, n lei the future of Royal Extraction 
: ſhould ever be Senator in Rome. Not contented with this, he carri*d is Deſi s farther, 
and wasin the mind to haye droven Charles gut of Sicily ; to which end, he held ſecret in- 


_ e with the of Arragon, effected it afterwards i in the tide of his Succeſ- 
or. He delign'd Fw to have IND of his Family, one of Lombardy, 

the other of Tuſcany, by whole po Eo en ed from 

the incurhons of the Germans abroad, and the French 

cyingt before any thing could be done, was the Pope thar | 

tion of Ambition, or t » under pretence of adyanting the 


The firſt in- and magnife hisown Family; _ apes Gator no mention 
troduttion of found of Nephew, or any ol ineſs Kindred, ljehey 3k al HA alor 
the 


Popes Ne- them; and as formerly char endeavour” 
phews. leavethem Popes now adays ifthey could, (ne Wap key beredirary. © 
But the Principalities they erected, have: 


| living long, the frſt Cheng Ao for want of their / f 


Martin 1oth. ſuſtam - This Pope 
Pope. was a friend to the pokes: Chr Garke Rebellion of 


Am who having belieg'd at. Bonatts an Af I DE 
the Garriſon @ certain time to i upon they ; his direction, 
thy dd wit ſuch ſucceſs, SY areck or kill'd. About 
this time, the pradtices berwixt Nicholas | 

cution ; the Sicilians by —_ deeb 

: Peter made himſelf 
3 whom he had married; bur ( rh 
his Son, atthar ti aPriſonet in rang 
in oppo Wo 


reſtor'd Romania 
made Bartaldo 


EE of 


= 


himſelf: again, 
bank with the Ki 
power 


Pope Ce- of P 
l:ftine reſigns herenounc 
— time would lag 6c 
intirely in the TEES "= ugh. fb f 
pants, mpnaN to ke Powe 
then) rais rr bg hr, Ciba w_ | 
of them,” and ap 


up two great 
i and _ might | 
to _— 5, 
Crociataagainſt ther ; which, 
the Church: For thoſe Swords 


done | honourable things ; when fo 


andre els fo eee 
. ratn A 

M-—— ps. ; 

| Two of tha Houle which were Cardinal be of 

eſcapi m 

, ar 

King Fr, lr mma any par open'W Popes G 

France, ars with the | G, 

run logieeminent danger come homg by the lols ; began to look aboun for ſome Artificey m. 


and 
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and atlengrth, —_ great readineſs ro comply, and counterfeirng a Treaty, he ſent 
Sciarra privately into [ta/y,who being arriv*d at Anagnia( where atthattime the Pope had his 
Reſidence) gathering his Friends together in the night, he fetz'd upon his Holineſs, who (tho 

inlarg'd afterwards by the people of the Town ) died ſhortly in a Dilirrum with meet fente 

and indignation. "This Boniface was the firſt Pope which ordain'd Jubilees in the year 

M.C C & and decreed they ſhould be celebrared every hundred years.  Thefe times pro- Thefrft Ju- 
duc'd many troubles berwixt the Guelfs and the Gib1/iw's, and Iraly being forfaken by the bilees ordain'd 
Emperours, many Towns recover'd their liberties, and many were ufurp'd. Pope Bene- by —_ ye" 
dit reſtor'd their Caps to the Cardinals of the Houle of Colowni, abfolv'd King Philip, and awed. Ts 
gave him his Blefſing. Benedict was ſucceeded by Clement V. who being a French-manre- | Benedift cho- 
mov*d his Court into France, Amo MCCCVI. During theſe Tranfaftions Charles IT. fen, dies, and is 
King of Naples died, and left the Succeſſion to Robert his Son. The Empire was in the _— by 
mean time fallen to Arrigo of Luxemburg, who came to Rome ro be Crown'd, though the D_— 
Pope was not there ; upon whoſe arrival many commotions followed in Lombardy,aand all ti; .eqdencein- 
bani(hed perſons, whether Guelfs or Gibilans, being reſtor'd totheir former Habirations, con- to France, 
ſpiring to ſupplant one another, ow - hIPd the whole Province with the Calamiries of War, 1 396. 
notwihſtan ng the Emperour imploy*d his urmoſt power to _yncyent it. Arrigo removing 

out of Lombardy by the way of Genova, returr'd to Piſa, with deſign to havedriven King 

Robert out of Tieſcany, burnor ſucceeding in that, he march'd to Rowe, bur continued there 

a few dayes only, for the Ur {ini by the help of King Robers forc'd him to remove, and he 

march'd back again to Pi/a, where, for his more ſecure Warring upon Tafeany, and 

planting that King, he caus'd it to be affaulted on the other ſide by Frederick King of Sicidy. 

But in the height of his Deſigns, when, he thought himſelf fure both of Taſcany and ns 

King, he died, and the ſucceſſion went to Lodovick of Bavaria. Abourthis time Joby XXII. John 22. Pope 
was created Pope, in whoſe Papacy, the Emperour ceaſed not to perſecure the Gaeffs, and 

the Church, but King Robert and the Florentines interpoling in their defence, great Wars 

enſued in Lombardy, under the Condut of the Viſconti againſt the Gwe!fs, and againſt the 

Floremtines 1 Tuſcany, by Caſtruccie di Lucca. And becauſe the Family of the Viſconti were The 7iſconti 
the Original of the Dukedom of Milan, pne of the five Principalicies that govern'd all 7taly * great Family 
afterwards, I think it not amiſs ro deduce it a little higher. After the League,atnong the Fa 
Cities in Lombardy (whichl have mentioned before) for'their mutual defence againſt Fre- 0;,740 4 
derick Barbarofſa, Milan bein Cong we onde. 7%, 599g ap ir ſelf of the eG dio 
injuries ithad receiv'd, enter'd into that Confederacy, whic a ſtop to the Emperours Terri, 

career, and preſerv'd the Churches intereſt in Lombardy for a while. In the proceſs of thoſe - 

Wars, the Family of the Tri very powerful, increaſing daily njore and while 

the Em '« Auchority was fitallin thote But Frederick IL. arriving in Italy, arid 

the Gbibilin Faftion (by the afliſtance of Exel; Y eto ing, i pantodilate and ſpread it 

ſelf in all the Ciries, and particularly in Alan; the Family Viſconti fiding with | 

ty, drove the Family of the Torrs our of that Town: Bur long they were not baniſh'd, for 

by an accord made betwixt the Emperour and Pope, they were reftor'd. Afterwards when 

the Pope remov*'d with his Court into France, and Arrigoof uy cameto Rome to 

be Crown'd, he was receiv'd into Milan by Maffeo fo. the of that Houſe, and 

Guido della Torre, the Chief of the other. Yet how kindly ſoever they carry'd it outwardly, 

Maſfeo had a ſecret deſign, by the Emperour*sbeing there, todrive out the Torri, believin 

the Enterprize the more pradticable, becauſe Guido was of the Enemies Faftion. He too 

the advantage of the peoples complaints againſt the behaviour of the Germans, incouraging 

them lily ro take Arms, and reſſue themſelves from theit barbarous ſervitude. Having 

diſpos'd things as he deſired, he cauſeda tumult to be raiſed by one of hig Confidents, _=_ 

which the whole Town was to be in Arttis, and pretendedly againſt the Germans. The 

Tumult was no ſooner begun, bur o, his Sons, Servants, and Partizats were imme- 

diately in Arms, and bed nike ner praafclnc reyaerery by the Torri, who 

not content with their private tion, took that occaſion to ruine him as an Enemy 

torhe Guelſs, and make themſelves Princes of that City. But he deſired him to be ſecure, 

for they and their party would not fail todefend hit, when evet herequir'dit. Arrigo 

belicyed all to betrue t to had told him, joyned his Forces with the Y3ſconti, fell upon 

the Torri (who were difj and down the City to ſuppreſs the 'Tumult) killed thoſe 

of them which they met, baniſhed the reſt, and ſeized theit : So that Maſſto Viſconti 

made himſelf Prince. Aﬀer him, there ſucceeded Galeazgo, and Azs, and after therfi Luchino 

and 7obs, who was afterwards Arch-Biſhop of that City : Luchino died before him, and left 
two Sons, Barnardo and Galeaz,o ; Galeazo dying not long after, left one Sori, Giovan 
Galeatzo, Conti di Vertu, who after the death of LA Arch-Biſhop, killed his Unkle Barnards, The 6:0 Dole 


made himſelf Prince, and was the firſt that took upon him the Title of Duke of Alan. -» of Miles. 
lett 
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The Original 
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many Phonatcrags wahhempgainong 


left wwo Sons only,Philip, and Giovan Maria Angelo, who being ſlain by the people of 


was from the Houle of the F:ſconti, tothe Sforza's; but of the manner 
and oc that, hereafter. T'oreturn therefore, where I left. 
Lew the Emperour,to geo bapery,aed tobe formally Crown'd, came into 
hah, and being at Alan, to the City of its Money, he pretended to ſer themar Li- 
berty, and « cap, the Viſconti un Priſon, Afterwards, by the Mediation of Caftruccio da 
Luca, bereleas'd them, march'd to Rome, and (that he might more eaſily diſturd the tran- 
quillity of Italy)Jbe madePiero della Carvaro,Anti-Popeby whoſe reputation, and the intereſt 
of the Viſconts, he preſum*d be ſhould be able to keep under both the Tiſcans, and Lom- 
bards. But Caſtruccio died inthe muck, and his dea 47 the Emperours ruine, for Piſa 
and Lucca rebelled our of hand. The Piſans rook the Anti-pope, and ſent him Priſoner to 
the- Pope into France, {o that the Emperour deſpairing of his Aﬀairs in Italy, be left them 
all as they were, and retired into Germany. © Was ſcarce gone, before Fobn King of 
Bohemia came into Italy with an Army (being invited by t Ghibils; in abr; and 
poſſeſt himſelf both of : City and Bergamo. The Pope (however he diſſembled it ) 
was not averſe to his and thereforc bis Legat at Bologns favoured him privately, 
looking upon him as a againſt the ours return. Theſe under-hand 
prdtics d the Condition of Italy; for the Florentines and King Robert, perceivin 
a favourer of the Ghibilin Fattion, rurn'd Enemies to all people that profels' 
rr cas their Friends. In ſo much as without ref mee vg = or Guelf, 


Gonſags of the Hoa Mets the Families of Ceraroznd E e, þ R_— 


fr himſelf, and back I Force into Italy, found his Enter- 
difficult notwithſtanding ; fo that growing weary of the buſineſs (though much 

of the Leger) revurn'd tao Bo 1nto Garriſons only in Mo- 

En En nt. , Who were 
eminent men in that City.. Bo apct be was depprand, Bologna enter'd into the Confe- 
deracy, and the Colleagues divided the four Towns that were remaining to the Church 
among thenſelves, Parms yy li, Reggio to the Gonz.agi, Modena to the Efti, and 
Lucs to the Florentines. But follow'd upon that diviſion, which for the 
greateſt part were co 2d afervarcs by the Venetians. And now I ſpeak of the Vene- 
Hians, it may ap ro ſome , that among all the occurrences and revolu- 
tions in Toh, 1 ha have defer ſpeaking them, norwi their Government and 


Power them above any other Princt 

—bxr> Exception pxx bene td; and th lover nqdauing it ilk Leary 
look back for time, 14-3 a6aped conſpicuous, and the reaſons for which 
they reſerv'd 


ray lo rigs gin the Aﬀairs of Italy. Attila King of the 
—_ havin the Inbabitants after a generous defence, being reduc'd 
x herag bekeg deſpairin conveighing their as well as they could, to 
pllormeopdr For _ ofa ick Sea which were not intabned, they clep 
þ wap: themſelves, The Padowans ſeeing the fire ſo near them, condudin 


dts ndupercalproltouphee © on, ſent ape y their Goods, ran 


unſerviceable to aplace in the ſame Sea, call'd Rivo Alto, leaving the 

g men, and ſuch as to bear Arms, for thedefence of the Town. The Inha- 
tour rfelice, and Hills about it, fearing the ſame deſtiny, remoy'd to the ſame 
Iſlands  beingraken, and Padoue Mons Vicenza, and Verona overcome 
and fack'd by ; thoſe which remain'd of the Padouans, and the moſt conſi- 
derable of the reſt, Ged « ir Habitations in certain Fenns and Marſhes about the afore- 
ſaid Rive Alto: andall the about that Province, which was anciently call'd Venetia, 
being driven ,out of their trey by the ſame Calamiries, joyn'd themſelyes with them 


hanging(Þy neceſlity) their ek prone and plentiful Habitations, for rude and rho ns yt 


23 age on: Convenience. But their number 
ubloP 2, 3 ina time they made itnot only habjrable, bur Eifl, aca 
ſuch Laws and Orders to themſelves, as ſecur'd them againſt miſeries of their Ne/ghbour, 
and ina ſhort time made them conſiderable, both for reputation and force. So that beſides 
their firſt inhabitants, man) e reſorting to them from the Cities of Lombard) 
occahon ofthe Cruelty of C of the Lombard, they multip! ly'sfofalt, that when 
+ King of Franceat the ſolicitation ofthe Pope, undertook to $64, p44 ws our 
, in * be Treaties berwixt him and the of Greece, it was agreed that the 
Duke of Benevento and the Venetians, ſhould be ſubjeft neither torhe one nor the other, 


the Government remain'd wholly to Phil He dying withour iffue Male, the - 
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but injoy their Liberty tothemſelves. Moreover, Necelity having deternug'd their Habatas 
tons among the Waters, having no Land to ſupply them, it torc'd them to look dbour 
which way they might live, and applying to Navigation, they began to. trade aboutthe 


World, and not only furniſh'd themſelves with 


+ but by 
brought thither ſuch variety. of Merclftandize, that other people which had 79 Ir, cum 
came tothem to be ſupply'd. Ar firſt, having no thoughts of Dominion, Rr rs 


intent upon what might facilitate their Trade, and in-order thereunto, 


vcral Porrs, both in Greece and Syria, and intheir paſſageinto Aſia the, French mg uſe. Candi given 

of their Ships, they gave them (by way- of Recompence)the Iſlaud of Candia. While they 
ms grown formidable Pm WI WEI rg 145 

| On x warp the diviſion of the /Towns, hs 

the cauſe being referred to them, they awarded Bergamo and Breſcia to the Viſconts.: Bur 


lived at thisrate, their Name was grown 
pen'd 1n the difference berwixt the 
having afterwards in proceſs of timeconquer'd Padoxa, Vicenza, Trivegs, after them 


Verona, Bergamo and Breſcia, belides ſeveral Towns in e705 andelſe where, their power 


began to be ſoconſiderable, that not only german Princes of [tsly, bur the greateſt and moſt re- 
mote Kings were atrazg to' provoke them, ,.entring into a'Conſpiracy aga: 

them, the Venetians loſt rf prgurs day, that in ſo many Years, andwit fo vaſt Expence 
they Fae. Fr ; and though in ourtimes they may have recover'd it in part, yetnor 
having regain” their R ofrand Power, they live at the mercy of other people(as indeed 


to the Peneti-* 


the 
h. 


all the Princes of Italy do.) Benedict XII. being Pope, looking upon Italy as loſt, and fear- Benedi# 
ing that Lodovic the E ſhould make Maſter of it, herefoly'd to enter into 12th Pope. 


ſtn& Ampry with all thole who held any Lands that belong'd formerly tothe Empare, pre» 
ſuming their fear to be diſpoſieſs'd, would make them faithful in the defence of italy, ind 
zealousto keep him our: accordingly he publiſh'd a Decree to conftirmall theufurp'd Titles 
in Lombardy, and to continue their P Bur that Pope died before his 
be made good, and Clement VI. ſucceeded him. - 'The obſerving wi 

liberality the Pope had diſpos'd of the Lands belonging to the Empare, that hemightnot be 
behind him in ſo generous a point, he gaveall Lands that had been uſurp'd from the Church, 
to ſuch perſons as had uſurp'd them, ro hold them of the Empire, as the other of the Pope. 


By which Donation Galeotto Maleteſts and his Brothers became Lords of Rimini, Peſaro, 


and Fane, Antonio da Montefeltro ot la Marca and Urbin, Gentil daVarans of Camerins, 
Giovanni Manfredi of Faenza ,Guido di Polenta of Ravenna, Sinebaldo Or delaffi of Furl and 
Ceſena, Lodovico Aledofi of Imola, beſides many others in other places: fo that of all the 
Lands which belong'd to the Church, there was ſcarce any left withouran interloper ; by 
which means, till the time of Alexander VI. the Church was weak, but he recover'd 
its Authority in our days, with the deſtruftion of moſt of their ty. Attherime of 


this Concethon , the Emperour was at Taranto, where he gave out, his was for ſtaly,: 
which was the. occaſion of great Wars in Lombardy, in which the Viſconti made them-. - 


ſelves Lords of Parme. About thisgime, Robert King of Naples died, and lefrewo Grand 
Children by his Son Charles, (w Cir nr PP rey _ Gio» 
vanna Heir to the Crown, with injunfhon to marry | mes 
who was his Nephew. But they liy*d riot lon lore, anger ons Sdn | by 
paar Terry. Cn Lodovic Prince rropmry/ gui yo nay pra 
ng of , Brother to to revenge his came 1nto th an Army, 
ww hag: 1 ber out of the-Ki Abour theſe times there 
ery memorable paflage in Rome; One di Lorenzo Chancellor in the 
Capitol, having forc'd the Senate out of Rowe, under the Title of Tribune made himſelf 
bead of thar wealth, reducing it into its ancient form, wth ſomuch Juftiteand 
Virtue, that not only the neighbouring Provinces, but all Italy ſent Embafſadours to-him. 
The ancient Provinces ſeeing that City fo ſtrangely reviv'd, began to lift up their Heads, 
A a ſome our of fear, and-ſome out of hopes. Burt Nicholas, notwuhitahd- 
ing of his Reputation, notable to with ſo great an Authority, deſert- 
ed it himſelf; for being owerburthen'd with the werght of it, he rr ten. 1. 
and without any conflanins, ſtole privately away to the King of Bobemia, who, b oY 
Order, in affront to Lewar of Bavaris, was made Emperour , and to gratihe his Patron, 
ſccur'd Nicholas, and Clapt himiin priſon. Not lon —_—_— ——_— 
Nicholas, one Fraxnceſco ol poleſt himſelf ofthe nbuneſh: turn'dtheSena- 
tors out. of Rowe-: 1o thar-the as the readieſt way to ſuppreſs hi 
charge Nicholas of his impriſonment, and ſent him to Rome, to reſume his old Office; . 


happen'd av 


executed. LO nat +; "MH is rt Data 
” 


was glad ro-difo: ' 
Nicholas. undertook the Government once more, and caus'd Franceſco to be 


Clement 6th 


| KY | F | ns 
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by theth, alid the Segate reſtor'd to the Exerciſe of its former Awhority. lathe mean 
time the _—_—_— ary, having depos'd Queen Giovanne, return'dto his own Kingdom: 
wo 


Butthe Pope | the Queen hs Nezghbour, rather than that King, andorder'd | 
things fo, that the Ki was reſtor'd, Condition her Husbarid Lews renouncing | 
the Jubilee the itte of Ki contenthimſdlt with that of Taranto. "Fhe Year MC CCL. be- : 


reduc'd to 50 ing come, ins Holmeſs thought fit that the Jubileeappointed by Pope Boniface VUL to be 
hs : kept every hundred years, ſhould be reduc'd to fifty, anryote hay Fry old ro that 
aſe, ae rms for ſo a Benefit, the Romans were contented be ſhould fend 

; | to-Roxe, ta their City, and create what Senators he pleas'd. After 
which, the Pope declar'd Lodevic of Taramo King of Naples again, and Giovorma, highly 

Avignon giv- oro. 0a meter gave the Church Avignon, which was part of her Patrimony. By 
en to the Pope this time Lachins Viſconti being dead, Fobn Arch-Biſhop of Milan remain'd ſole Lord, 
by the Queen and), making ſeveral Wars upon Taſcany and his Nerghbours , became very conſiderable. 
of Maples, After hisdeath; the Government fell yp his two Nepheyys, Bernardo and Galeazzo, but Ga- 
leazzo dying a whileafterghe left his Son Fobn Galeazzo to ſhare with his Unkle in the State. 

FT Innocent 6th Tn theſe dayes, Charles Kmg of Bohemia wascreated Emperour, and hmocens V1. Pope, 
who having ſer Cardinal Giles (a Spattierd) uno Italy, by his Virgue, and the excellence 


| of his he recover'd the on of the Church,not only in Romie and Romagna, 
» _— over. He recover'd . that had been ufurp'd by the Arch-Bdhop of 
Avian. Heconftran'd the Romans to admut a forreign Senator every year of the Popes no- 


raination. He made an honourable with the V3ſconti. He fought and rook 
Prifoner Fob Aguto an Englifh-man, who wah four thouſand Engliſh was entertain'd 1n 
Urban 5th Tafcany,upon the Gbibilin accompt. After theſe Sucoefles, Urban,V. being Pope, be re- 


aA «_ vc am ce. £ Tc 2a toc qa a .£zm- Jyw<& a©& Mm = Ai T_T 


Pope ſalPd to vifit both Italy and Roine, where Charles the Emperour came to meet him, and 
Grerery 12h 1avIng I ſeveral Months, Charles retarn'd unto his Kingdom, and the 
_— | | gry Rect and ecu Out Egidio was 

dead, Italy relaps'd mo ts 10ns, occaſion'd by the Caballing of the people 


tutns to Reme, Brizans, after whom he follow'din Perſon, and re-eftabliſh'd his Reſidence at Rome, in the 

aficr 71 Yeu year MCCCLANXVE after ithad been kept in France, LXX 1. years | 

os -- Urban VL was created. Not long after kt Fon, ten Car- 
; Urban 6th dimals quarrelling with his ion, and pretending it was not fair, created Clemens VIL 


| 
The Popere- againſt the V3ſconts. Whereupon the Pope at firit ſent a Legat into [taly with (ix thouſand 
| 


the Fereriaw had the better, and 
3b; -_ have faid before ) there was a Schiſtm 


| 

-Pope. Pope Urban 
of the nary m/s pores 
| 


0 
| diſguſt, he defu'd Nocera of him tor 


woke to _ about which s 
todeprive Kingdotn. init Nocer 4 | 
and-belig's it, but che Pope eſtap'd ro Genoua, he par the nals which were | 


his Priſbners2o death. From thence he went to Rome, and created 2.8 new Cardinals. In | 
the meau time Chartes King of Naples went into Hungary, was proclaim'd King there, and | 
xong after kill'd. ' He left the Kingdom of Naplesto his Wake, and two Children he 


i had one calPd Ladiflar, and the other G . 
þ | Viſcomti in the mean time had kall'd his Unkle Bernardo, and poſieſs'd him- 
ſdt of 3fi/an, and not content ro have made himſelf Duke of Afs/av, he attempted upon 
To .but when be wavin a fair to have it, ' and to have made himſelf 
—_- , he died: Urbay VI. died alſoy.and was ſuccreded by Boniface IX. Cle- 


cveded by = room. Traly all this while rye ey os mate ye rr nary 
ares | was orvune, {b,. Britans, 
Penc.? 11h eimoaf hem Commanded by Princes, which upon feveral 6ccaſiotis had been invited 


thither, 
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hikes and ſome. of them which had been ſent by the Popes, whentherr refidence was ar 
Avi Nh Lederer 4 Cons Ronngwenhertomnnd maintain'd their Wars many times, 


= ale Tray Wy. mea upa Party of Fakens, call'd the 

au; Gedp ,, v1 «pr ade hs V ud Die lefſen'd the Reputation of the 
OLI uſeful and conſiderable in the:[rahan Wars. 
The P awetcyg > Sanaa oa Tone nat Rb remov'd to 


Scſ,wher remain'd till the Jubilee in the year 1400. at which time,to inyite him back 
again for the benefit of their City,the Roways condeſcended that he ſhould have the annual 
nomination of a forreign Senator, and be permitted to fortifie the Caſtle of. St. Angelo ; 

n which Conditions being return'd, toiarich the Church, he ordain'd, 'Thatin every 
Vacu , each Benefice ſhould yan Annatintothe Chamber Eccleſiaſtical, After the 


Jals Gevenne INE Moen, he left two Sons Giovan-Mari Angelo, 
mem Friar the State was divided into man eye lhronad 4 wn which followed, 
Giovan elo was ſlain, and Philip Priſonet in the Caltle.of 


Pavia ; but Ee Vlour and Allegan ofthe Govrnur, elcap'd. Among the reſt 
who had ſeiz? the Cities which belong'd ly to Fobn Galeazzo, William Scala 
was one, Who having been baniſh'd,and retirin'to Frenceſco de Carrars Lord of Padua, 
by his means he recover'd the State of Verona, bur he enjoy'd it a ſhort time; for Franceſco 
caus'd him he pore, engefing and afſum'd the Government himſelf. The Vicentins hereupon 
(having till then liv under the protection of the Viſconti) irng jeden of the 
greatnels of the Lord of Pads, ſubmitted 1 themſelves rothe Venetians, who at their inſti> 
on made War upon him, and bear bim firſt our of Verons, and at length out of Padus, 
By this time P Boniface died, and Janocent VII. was elected in his place. The people of Bonifl 
Levanbad mn Addreſs to him forthe Reſtitution of their Liberty and Forts, and be+ ge. jynacent 
ing deny'd,they call'd in Ladiflaws King of Naples totheir Aſſiſtance; bur their differences 7th ſucceeds 
being afterwards compogd,the Pope return'd to Rome, from whence for fear of the him, and Gre- 
hefladto Viterbo, where he had made his N ' Lodovic, Conte della Marc ; akrer whuch 87 the 12th. 
- _ and Gregory XII. ſucceeded, he ſhould whenever the Ant» *** 
pe ſhould be perſuaded to do the fans Ar the interceſſion of the Cardinals, to try 
erg was poſſible to accommodate their differences, and reunite the Church, wy 
the Anti-Pope came to Porto Venerz, and Gregory to Lucca, where many 
ropos'd, og nothing conduled, whereupon the Cardinals forſook rhem pf po 
fade andthe Benedift retired into Spain, and Gregory to Rimins..” The Cardinals by 
rag may 1 Coſſa, Cardinal and Legat of Belogwa call'd a Counſel at Ps, in 
which they created Alexander V. who immediately excommunicated King Ladiſlaus, in- 
velted Laigid with his Eingdem,cnd by the afilnaceofche Flrenriace, Genres 
Venetians and are Cofſa the Legat, they aflaulted and drove him out of 
Rome. Bur in the heat of the War, Alexander died, and are Coſſa was created Pope, a 
with the name of Foby XXIIL Tobn was createdat but remov'd to Rome, where ,1,.1.9., op 


he found Lavgi , _—__ of Provence ; baving joyn'd himſelf with 


ſucceded by 
a——_—_ ought with him,and routed his Army;but for want of Jeb» 2 34. 


wn i hes Ver 1s Foam Th Fling ny was 


orc ye the P 
himſelf w 


not 
wa 


have eſcap 5 [Vat being Gucovr and taken, wh Sgt," and compelÞ'd to re- 


nounce. Gn ena the Anti-Popes renounced by Proxy, but Benedi&#, the other Anti- 
Pope refus'd,and was condemned for a Heretick;at lalt finding himſelfabandon'd by allthe 
Cardinals, he renounc'd likewiſe, and the Counſel —_— new Pope, Viz. Oddo of the 
Houſe of Coloma, who took the name of Martin V. upon which,theSchiſms were _—_— 
and the Church united, after it had been divided fourry years, and ſeveral. Popes lv 


one and the ſame time. As we ſaid before, Philip Viſconti Wagat. this ume in the Caſt] of 
D 2 Pavia. 


d, Martin 5th. 


> 
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i the death &f Fntivo Cate (who in the troubles of Lomburdy bad made 
—_— ahd Tortond, and cotitradted great wealth) 
wkvWiA Snap jnjrhang bs Friends 
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The Queen (he) dt ne wan 


ent 


Hereupon 
LO ES DEG 
w would have run great hazard of 


nn DET, All thereft who bad bad any 


being exrinQ, yy. 4 ons enter 


moe oo a way 
> pt ine; Lara cnly ad Sims ed Corus 
ind Sis of it ſelf. 


| themſelves in Command, buttherr 
by their Generals, Dake Ph coined nl 9 ho Chir noo 
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to be ſeen, his Wars were manag'd by Crmmilicnca, The Veuniazakering thai Seek 
and making War by Land, A ets DE Lynn a ſe thone Bari 


Braccio, lenolo ell Porele, agh 
CONES hs 1colo daTolentino, Guido Torello, Antonio dal Ponte ad jog 
wm Ne h theſe may be reckoo'd gente ee el nals pr 
may 


Gentlemen of 


we pos pagage> be neceflary 

Florence from its Original, pry give cov on 
City in thoſe times, £1 by whe dans 

thouſand years, in which Joh was invely'. 
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A Meng Qegrent and admirable orders of former Kingdoms and Common-wealths 


Ghongh rcurtimmsicls ibeatizned and lof) i wa the Cultom Every 
eons RIG and Cities ;, and indeed nothing is ri. a3 
a well-diſpoſed Common-wealth, nor more 
of a Province, than toere& new Towns, where 
The Conve. 2 en may ode wah mate Comrenerec ot for and Defence. For beſides 
nience of Co- Ie Beauty and Ornament which follow'd upon that mand ſuch Provinces as 
lonies. were Conquer'd, more dutiful and ſecure to the Conquerour, planted the void places, and 
made a commodious diſtribution of the people ; upon —_ living regularly and in 
order, they did not only multiply faſter, but were more ready to invade, and niore able 
for defence. But by the and omiſſion of Common-wealths and Princi 
this method at the Provinces are become weaker, and ſome of them 
ruin'd. For (as I ſaid before) it is this order alone that ſecures a Countrey, and fu 
with The ſecurity conſiſts in this, thatin a new Conquer'd Country, a ls 
by Authority, is a Fortreſs and Guard to keep the Natives in obedience; neither 
wichourths xn Province conimucintbie, o preſerve juſt dſtiburinof he peopls 
becauſe all places being not equally fertile thful, where it is barren, they deſerr ; 
where unwholſome, they die ; and unleſsthere be ſome way to inviteor diſpoſe new men to 
rw pwn as 7s that Province muſt fail ; the a ſome places leavi 
them deſolate and weak, andthe chronging wo others making them and " And 
foraſmuch as theſe inconveniences are not to be remedied by Nature, Art and I uſtry is ro 
be appl *d; and we ſee many Countreys which are naturally unhealthful,much berter'd by 
of Inhabitants ; the Earth being purify'd by their Tillage, and the Air by 
feng which Nature alone would never have effected. Of this, Yenice is inſtance 
ſufficient ; for though ſeared in a ſickly and watriſh 7” Brady nt are prepreg rs 
at one time, made ir heakbfull enough. Piſa by realon of the Air, was very 
ill nhabited, nll Genos, and the Inhabitants upon very bene and diſpolieſs' 
by the Saracens, it follow'd,that being ſupplanted all ofthem at once,and repairing hither 
in ſuch Numbers, Ces one popaion potent. But the Cuſtom 
of ſending Colonies being apical crown. = > 2 name 
pra te RE cnben 
inthe and particularly in Italy, \--walens Sfolate and deſerted inreſpeRtv 
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in former ages they have been, which is icapurable'ro T1 SO EOPIREs: 23 
rar their Scion aggurige of true glory, nor me Commonwealth laudable Cullamzthey 
were wont. 
rb, 204 wi ry 00 eg of he Clos ew Chicywere many nc 
is eb ——_ 'be 
__ — —— Colonies 
k is true Story(if 


plac'd irfelfon the Me; their Markets might be better 
Gunn ene pry were. gh 1 then gre commence ok Mer 
order” od #7 pr = but in the plain, berwixt the 
Theft Mercenrs (my, jodg were the firſt occaſion of building 
e m my t i that place, 

and what was originally ny jodgnee) WRC aa WL ARTS 1 et 
—_— _——_— wor tn ttm 

After the Romans bad Conquer'd the Cart y eu render'd Italy ſafe agai GM 
reign imbroilments, they mulkipl vs bole, har EEE 
br wherethey are confrain'd by neceſiity; of War miy force them 
for ſhelrer to forrify'd laces and rock, yer when : nr ver, thr proeenicos 
veniencochiiothembedis to their houſes, and they nm nem Age 
any ſuch reſtraint. Lo which follow'd m It reputation of the Roman 
Common-wealrh, mi j beth can tu th pace (inp teak 
ning mcreafing o 7)became aherwards a Town, and was call 

After this there aroſe Civil Wars in Rome, firſt berwixt Marizs and Sills, then betwixr 
Ceſar and Pompey, and afterwards betwixt them that Murder'd Ceſar, and thoſe whach 
reveng'd his death. By Sls firſt, and after that by the three Rowan Citizens ( who re- 
venged the Affaſlination of Ceſar, and divided the JColonics were ſent to-Fieſole; 
all, or Part of which ſetled in the plain not far fromthe Town which was 
So that by this occaſion, the place was ſo repleniſt'd with Houſes, Men, and all thangs 
neceflary tor Civil Government, that it might be reckon'd amogg the Cities of It =_ 
from whence it afſum'd the name of Florence is conjectur'd. Some would 
cald Florence from Florino one of the chief of that Colonie. Some ay it wes novcalled 
Florentia, but Flaemiain the in reſpect of its nearneſs to the River Arno ; and 
they produce Pliny as awitnels, has this Expreſſion, That rbe Fluentini «re raef', 
Channel of the River Armas. * But that (in my mar povghroy arg, 
Book d to tell where the F lorentines were wee ed ot hat they 
pirgey fa eo rrdets atone nh 
writ, and were near contemporary . nobber /, Tedd the Town Fleremtia, andthe people * 
Floremin, foruſimth' ap they” wa they were Govern'd1n the time of Tiberixs, according tothe ſame 
Laws and Cuſtoms hg et the Cities in abs and Comeite Tarier relates that 
Embaſladors were ſent from the F lorentines to the Emperour, to deſire that the Waters of 
| the River Chiene might not be dilimbogued, or diverted apon their Countrey ; neither wit 

reaſonable to think could have -rwo names <ins ky cya ks 
clear, that whatever might be the occafion of its Original or 
call'd nero nonbad ns founded under Dae cer Char TT began to 
'din 


ay Eten 

ation, by reaſon of their {i to - morkngg Dominion. 

1910. on St. Rownelus da hos Te ſoon Fir among the Fgolam) hey wo 
and deſtroy'd Fieſole, A or by the 


an Interregnam berwixt the death of one Emperour and the Creation 


which time all the Cities were free. Burafterwards when the Popes aſſum'd ahang> 


comport 

in thedays of Arrige 2. 
year 12.15 the Floreurmner by 
their own rms Lerman Bur as in 

kater they come, the gore dangerous and mortal are the Diſeaſes; (o Florence the longer it 


was 


The Origi- 
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- ſome remonſtrated the evils which might f+ 


was before it fell intorheparotyſmaoffattion, the more fatally it was afflicted afterwards 


- when it did. Theoccafion of its firſt diviſion is conſhderable, and being mention'd by Dante 


f 


and ſeveral other Writers as remark#ble, 1ſhall take the liberty to diſcourſe of it briefly,  * 


The firſt Di- Among other and powerful Families in Florence, there were the*Buonde/monti, and 
viſion of Fle- Uberti, and not after them the Amidei, and Donati. In the Family of the Donari, 


thete was a Lady (a Widow) very rich, who hada great Beauty to her Daughter. The 
Lady had reſolv'd with her {elf to Marry her Daughter to Meſſr. Buondelmonte, a Young 
Gentleman, the head of that Family. This intehtion bf hers (either by negligence, or 
preſuming it ſafe enough at any time) ſhe had not-imparted to any body, fo that before {he | 
was aware Meſſr. Buondelmonte was to be Marricd to a Daughter of the Houſe of Amides, * 
The Lady much diffatisfy*d with her Omiftion, hoping nevertheleſs her Daughters 

might be able to difſolye the ContraQ, ſecing bim pals one day alone towards her Houſe, 
ſhe ruok her Daughter aloog, and went down to accoſt him, and opening the Gate as he 
went by, ſhe ſaluted him, and told him, ſhe could not bur congratulate his Marriage, though 
indeed ſhe had kept her Daughter ( preſenting her to him) in hopes ſhe ſhould have been 
the Bride. The young Gentleman beholding the Excellent Beauty of the Damoiſele, con- 
templating her Extrattion, and-that her Forrunc wasnot at all Inferiour tothe perſons he 
had choſen, fellimmediately into ſuch a paſſion and defire to Marry her, that not conſidermg 
the iſe he had made, the , injuſtice he ſhould commit, nor the 1ll conſequences that 
might follow, he reply'd, Seeing ( Madam) you bave preſervd ber for me ( being not yet 
roo late) it would be ingratitude to refuſe her, and without more adoe, he Married ber. 
notice of his 1 was no ſooner divulg'd, bur it was taken io great indignity by the 
Families of the Amide: and Uberti, whoat that time were nearly ally'd. Having conſulted 
among themſelves, and ſeveral others of their Relations, it was concluded, the affront was 
inſupportable, and not to beexpiated but i Angoen Meſſr. Buondelmonte ; and thou 

, Moſcha Lamberti repli'd, That to 
every thing, was to reſolve on nothing ; ſuper-adding anold Adage, That a thing once done, 
is not capable of Remedy: upon which the F act being determin'd, the perpetration was com- 
mitted rothe ſaid Moſchs, Stiatta Uberti, Lambertuccio Amudei, and Oderigo Fifanti. Upon 
Ezxfter-day in the morning, they addreſs'd themſelves to the work, and being privately 
convey'd to a Houſe belonging to the Amides, berween the Old Bridge and St. Stephans, 
Aeſſr. Buondelmonte the River upon a White Horſe, (as if an injury could as eaſily 
have been asa age have broken) they whe gr him at the foot of the 
Bridge, and flew him under a Starue of Mars, which was placed thereby. This Murder 
divided the whole City, part of it ſiding with the Buonde/monti, and part with the Ubertiz 
and both the Famulies be Proverful in Houles, Caſtles, and Men,the Quarrel continued 
many years before either could be ezeRed ; yer though the animoſity could not be extin- 
gui by a firm and ſtable peace, yet things were palliated and compos'd ſometimes for 
Ge) 


by certain 'Truces agd Ceflations, by-whuch means (according to the variety of 
accidents) they were ſometimes at quiet, and ſometimes together by the Ears. In this Con- 
dition Florence continued till the Reign of Frederick Lt, whe Reg. Bing of Nopagy and 
defirous to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt the Church; to corroborate his intereſt in Tuſcany, 
joyn'd himſelf to the Uberti and their party, by whole aſliſtance the Baondelmonti were dri- 
ven out of Florence, and that City (as all Iraly had done before) began to divide into the 


The Guelf;, Fations of the 5, and the Ghibilins. Nor will it be amiſs ro commemorate how each 
and Ghibilin Faquly was in The Families therefore whicks ſided with the Gwelfs were the Buon- 


Fation in Fle- delmonti, Nerti, Roſh, Freſcobaldi, Moz24, Balds, Pulchi, Gherardini, Foraboſchi 


bi, , 
Guidalatts, roy Manieri, Lucardeſi,C wag Cunpetiey ornate, res 
Gianfiliazz4, j, Guallerotts, uni, Boſtichi, Tornaquimci, Vecchietti, Foſinghi, 
—_—_— Agli, Siliig Adimari, Viſdomini, Donati, Pazzi, della Bella, Ardi ring wh 
balds, Cerchi. With the Ghibilines there joyned the Uberti, Manelli, Ubriachs, Fifamti, 
Amidei, Infanganti, Maleſpini, Scolari, Guidi, Galli, Capprardi, Lamberti, Soldanieri, 
Cipriani, Toſchs, Amieri, Palermini, Migliorelli, Pigli, Barucci, Cattani, Agolanti, Brune- 
klthi Capenſachi, Elſei, Abbati, Fedaldini, Guiocchi, Galigai ; to which Families of the 


| Nobility, many of the joyn'd themſelyes on each fide, as their intereſt or afte- 


ions carried them, ſo that in a manner the -whole City was ingag'd either on one fide or 
the other, The Gue/fs being driven our, retir'd into the Vale upon the River Arnws men- 
tion'd before, and the. greateſt part of their Garriſons being there, they defended them as 
well as pen the Attacks weir 97 But when roneiey dyed, thoſe 
perſons were Neuters,retainng great 1 reputation with the people, thought 
it more ſeryiceableto the City of Florence toreconcile their differences and unite them, than 
by fomenting them, to deſtroy it. Whereupon cndeavouring a Cotpoſure, they prevail'd 

at 
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at length that the Geelfs ſhould lay afide their indignation, and return, and the Ghibiline 
rengunce their ſuſpicion and recave them. Being united jn this manner, it was it 
ſaſonable to provide for their liberty, and to contrive ſome Laws for their defence, 

the new Emperour ſhould 


——_—— 


F 


the Captains of the people. For the. greater magni ; 
ur, had ral. 7 And Fl Bell ( call'd Martinello ) which Rung cotinually a A generous 
month they march'd with their Army, thatthe Enemy might have fo much rime Cuſtome. 
to provide for his Defence. So much Gallantry there wasthen amongſt men, and with ſo 
much Magnanimity they behav'Y themſelyes,thar whereas now adays it 1 reputed policy and 
wiſdom to ſurprize an Enemy, and fall upon him while he is unprovided, it was then thought 

and ignoble. 'T his Bell, when-they march'd, was carried along with the Ar- 
my, and by iu. the Guards ſer, and relieved, and other Military Orders deriv'd. By this 
News ins beamngintd wir eageh endanheriy recgat ine frercing, Ker cnne 
Noris itto be imagin' a ry ir acquir'd in a it came 

the chief City in 7; cany, but to be reckon'd among the Principal of all tely, 
and 1 there was no to which it thight not have arrie'd, had ir not been ob- 
ſtruted by new and difſentions. Ten rogether, the Florenties liv'd under 
this Government; in which time they forc'd the Pifozeſi, Aretini, and Saneſito make peace 
with them,and returning with their Army from Siens, they took Volterra,demoliſh'd ſeveral 
Caſtles, and the Inhabitants to Florence. In Expeditions, the Guelfs had the 
principal as being much more popular than the Gbibzlines, who had carried them- 
lelves unperiouſly during FredericE:rRegn, and made themſelves odious; or elſe it was be- 
cauſe the Church party had more Friends than the Emperours, as bei t more 
conſiſtent with their liberty. The Gb:bilaes m the meantime, being dif to ſcetheir 
Authority fo ſenſibly decreaſe, could not be ſarafy'd, bur attended to 
themſelves of the Government. When Manfredithe Son of Frederick King of Naples was in 
veſted in that Kingdom, and had © 'd the power of the Church, conceivinMt a 
fair opportunity, they alia arivealy with kink, vs reafihs tick Government ; bur 
could not manage it ſo cunningly, bur their praftice was diſcover'd to the Antrant , 

who ſummoning the Uberts t ; the Uberts not only refus'd to appear, but took 
Arms, and fortify'd themſelves in their houſes; at which the geople being incens'd, rook 
Arms likewiſe, and joyning with the Gueffs, drove them our of Florence, and forc'd the 
Hoes King if Nene ah Ext iow non he Condens Bingen of coun 

ing of N, who ih " : 
Frinats ( oft Hou of Uberti the Calf ived ſuch a blow upon the River Arebis, the Ghrbeke 
gy my fled direQlyro Lucca, and left Florence ne. 
to ſhift for it ſelf. Menfreds had given the Command of the auxiliaries which he ſent to 
the Ghibilines,to the Conte Giordano, a Captain of no ſmall on in thoſerimes, Gior- 
dane, after this Victory advanced with his Gbibilines to Florence, reduc'd the City to the | 
obedience of Manfred; j___ pg——_s andaltet'd or abtogated all the Laws, and 
Cuſtoms that might Ro the leaſt figure or commemoration of their liberty : Which 
injury being done w1 En CE ID. 
that whereas before they were ſcarce Enemies tothe Ghibilmes, they became thereby inve- 
terate and implacable; and that mortal animoſity was in- time rheir' utter deſtrution. 
Being to return to Neples upon affairs of great importance - ro that Kindom, 7 | 

Gior | 


———_—_ 
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Pope 
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Ferimnste U- 


Y ; 
Anew Model the Coy ſeveral Arts( or Trades), over cach Art they 


in Florence. 


Giordano left Comte Guido Novello ( Lord of Caſentine ) in Florence, as Deputy for the 
King. This Gaido Novelb call'd a council of Ghibilens; ar ;, wherein it was unani- 
moully concluded, that Florence ſhould be razed, being (by the people were ſo rigid 
Gelfs )the only City capable to reinforce the declining -party of the Church. 
pon ſo cruel and rous a Sentence againlt ſo Noble a City, there was not one Friend 
or Citizen gppos'd, belides Ferinat a dell; Uberti; who publickly and couragioully undertook 
its defence: Declaring, 'That he had not run ſo many dangers, not expos'd himſelf to fo 
many difficulties, bur to live quietly afterwards in his own Countrey ; nor would he now 
reed whart he contended for fo g,nor retuſe that which hs good fortune had given him ; 
he was reſoly'd rather to himſelf (againſt whoever ſhould delign otherwiſe) with as 
much Vigour and zeal as he had done againſt the Guelfs ; and if jealoulie and apprehenſion 
ſhould prompt them to endeavour the hon of ther Countrey, they might attempr if 
they pleas'd; but he hop'd, with the ſame Virtue which-drove out the Gwelfs, he ſhould be 
able to defend the Cuty. 1s Ferinats was a man of great Courage, excellent Conduct, 
Head of the Ghibilines, and 1n no (mall eſteem with Manfred: himſelt. Theſe qualifications, 
and the conſideration of his Authority, put an end to that reſolution, and they begannow 
totake new meaſures, and contrive wayes of preſerving the State, The Guelfs who had 
fled to Lucca, being diſmils'd by the Lncchel, upon the Counts communation, they with- 
drew to Bologna, from whence being invited by the-Guelfs of Parms, to go againſt the Gbi- 
bilines, they Behav'd themſelves ſo well, that by their Valour, the Adverſary was overcome, 


_—__ 4 and their poſſeſſions given to them : Sothart increafing in Honour and Wealth, and under- 
gio into 
Italy by the 


ſtanding that Pope Clement had call'd Carlo  Angio into Italy, to depole Manfred: ("if 
poſſibly) They ſent Embaſſadours to his Holineſs to render ther aſſiſtance ; hte Pope 
not only accepted, bur ſent them his own Standard, which the Guelfs carry'd ever after in 
their Wars, and is us'din Florence to this very day. After this, ManfFed: was beaten, di- 
ſpoy!'d of his Kingdom, and Slain, and the Gue/fs of Floreace havin _ their ſhare 
in that Action, ther grew more brisk and couragious; a Gbibilines more 
timorausand weak. pon thoſe who with Connt Guido Novell were at the helm in 
F lorence, began to caſt about how they might, by benefits, or otherwile, ry as. py; 
people, whom before they had exaſperated by all circumſtances of myury : Butthofe reme- 
dies (which if us'd in time, before neceſſity requir'd, might poſſibly have prevail'd) bein 
apply'd abruptly, and too late, did not only a emeaze eo chnliGbs, but haſten" 
theirruine. 'Tocoaks and inlinuate ne nur pany, aye he it would 
do much if they reſtor'd them to a part of that and Authority which they had loſt. 
Tothis purpoſe they choſe .Citizens from among the People, and adding to them 
two Forreign rayhy only £ > yr wy gr errapraney=" 
City asthey pleas'd. As ſoon as they met, wt cking ey phcts wasto divide 
da ; who was to 
ad + op i tuitgacs opatier>yomggara rarer ark; abvre T8 
der that, mighta in Arms, when evert the requir'd it. 
Art firlt theſe LOS ET news twelve, ſeven greater, and five wh big in- 
«TY - be Sas fourteen, apr 9-0 —_———— remains at this 
pra in this manner, and contriving things for 
the gpmmon benefit pane wikow interruption ;ConntGoids thinking himfelt 
under an equal Obligation to provide for his Soldiers; caus'da Tax to be laid upon the 
Citizeng,to raiſe Money for their pay ; but he found ſuchdifficuly inzhe buGneſi, be durſt 
never collect u : , perceiving all loſt, unleſs ſomething was fuddainly done; he 
combin'd with the chiefot the Ghibilanes, and determan'dto take that back again by force 
from the people which ſo.ginadviſedly they had given. 

With which 'baving aſſembled the ſeveral —_— in their Arms, (and the 
XXXVI, Reformator: with them) aſucdan Alarm to be brought in,the Reformator: 
being frighted, and retiring to their the Enhgns of the ſeveral faculties were 
diſplay'd, and ſeveral Armed men behind them immediately ; underſtanding that Count 
Guido 00 tu party merge. fates they made a. ſtand at St.7rinita, and choſe Giovanns 
Soldamieri for their Captain. "The Count on the other ſide, bearing where they had 


New Comm®- _ 1ranced againſt them; and the not declining, they met 1n a/place which 1s now 


call'd Loxgis dei Tornaquinci, where the Count was worſted, and molt of his party ſlain. 

Being oft of his mettle, and fearful the Enemy would affault him in the night, and cut his 

Ties yn _—— todefend him, without - conſidering other re-- 
y, be reſoly*dto e hi ying, ratherthan by fighting; and accordin 

( contrary to the perſwaſion of the of the Ghubilines he retiredto-Prato ith whe 

men he had left. When he found himſelf fafe, and his fear over; he became ſenſible of 

his 
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his Exvour, and defirous to have repair'ditnext 1 mortung, at break of day be drew 
out his Men, march'd back to Florence, to* recover that Honourably, which be 
had ſo Scandalouſly loft; ; but he found hi , for though it might have colt the 
hot water to have.expell'd him, &y found it no hard matter to keep him out when 

was gone; eee aubins he drew off with great ſorrow and ſhame to 
Caſenting, | totheir Hogſes. The Conquerours, out 
affection toall ſach as had a ROY reſoly*d to reunne the Ci 
once more, and call'd home all] which were abroad, as well Gbibilines as Gue/fs 


| the 

5 Myers reed in ang $976 
7 WAS( on the one fide, nor the 

Whilſt the affairs of F ; no guemnes nl ger rg a 

2 Cures was coming with Forces out of 


rk wt, the Ghhlerfie of he azo Ag ey 
2p to be 

x ofthe Ci, wi Gly, cooking 

| aun * E dadeniey bely fartebo +a {nears 
Hoon egy rung "1 awr2<99>. Next tothem they conſtirurell a Councel of 80 
Citizens, Which they calld Ls Credenza: after which, 180were choſen out of the people, A ſecond Mo» + 


| which with the” Credenza, and the 12 Buoni-hydmini were call'd the General-Councel: 02/2} 


belides which, they creed another of 220. both Cirtizzens and Nobles, The 1x Bus- 
which Councebwas ro conſummate Jae) Fac es debated or refolv'd in the reſt. »s Huemini. Ls 


Having ſetledtheir Government in this new Laws, and EleQtion of Credenzs. 
frutes Fiber own. party, 4 themielves 8 —_ of the Chis, 

the Guelfs OR the GE nem ants henry three parts, one 

was afſign'dto a <he ven to Captains, and the third 
diſtribured among war here had recery'd. The Popeto 

pelere Tn the Fu et eu f made Charles Imperial Vicar « that 

By this method, the F lorentmes b: Dogma. toy their honour and 
abroad by tbeir Arms, putts rand their Laws," they remain'd firm and ſecure; in the 


nar a, of nt rn peer 


(by _ ver rr. agd rr FaQtions, he carry'd = 
(by gpnſogancy ignorant not 
a3, his Predecefſors had done. But un his way to France, being 

erin Florence, he thought ir che Office of a good Paſtor to engeavour to compoſe their 
differences nd preyait with them to receive Commiſſioners from the Gh5b3lines ton 
of their return but though their Peace was made, and all 

Pg the Ghibilines were urns wenn, and refus'd ro come back. The Florence un- 
Poſe import che fault tothe and excommunicated it in his paſſion, under whichgjcr Excommu- 

cenſure it continued whil' he lived; but after his death, when Innocent V.. was created, it "cation. 


Ree the Papir or ahrayes lens of GS Se ; —_ 
Popes were aiwayes x any power in r rais The Teal 
favour ofthe Church)and Core great troubles, and Rr 
variations enſued ; ther fa Pe ogy 3. 
ment of anotter leff powerful than ven Pra op der weed his 
Predeceflor bad done, wan Og! hm; ind har ex wave ocbon oh 
debaſemenr. and given to | 

| and his ruine was 


conſpur'd: jb Pn ame wa the confiderations aforeſaid) prevail'd fo, ' that 
Chatkes b remoy'd from the Government of 7; ___ 


Lowes iN his place, NE Nee 
ED | Com rorye gary «ae Wes! 
committed, the | 'd by FE rieb of he Gaye tore het 


Legateto reumtethe City ; andto the The Ghib;- 
p4 irpry og Governor which they had , they lines return. 


were 
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were increee'd to XIV, (VII. of each party)_their Governmentro be Annual; and'heir 
Martinu Ele&tion by the Pope, Two years Florence remain'd under this Form, till Martino ( a 
Pope. Freackita was created Pope, who reſtor'd to King Charles whatever Aur fg 
Nicholar had taken from him: Sorhat Florence again in Commotion ; the 
inf againſt the Governour, a to reſtrain theGbibilines, and corre 
n their Nobility, 


the i put the Gity under a ew form of Govelinene, le was in 
The Govern- po FS ac > 7 en a. rLoprefbbatte; Ev charlie) = aaa piracy 
— Fey Thr Grp ld be their own A 
_ ——_ ſhould be I. 4 (vitrhe Triton) who 


The three ſhould ok te XX Ada - fot two Months, wo choſen indifferent! 

Priori to go- Cottinons of Nobility, arvryy they wereMerchanrs, © fefſed any Art. A e ke 

wal chief Magiſtracy was pa He Tons ho Ward) where it continued to 

hots dn year 1 34..in Which the was redu&c t9Quarrers, and the Priori, to Nine, they 

the City indif- having been advanc'd to 12. fo ht in the mean time. "This Conſtitution was 

fereatly, —rh&occaſion (as hall be do ts place) of the Nobalities ruine, whoupon ſi inde pro- 
vocations were excl Sod afterwards afterwards without any reſpect, oppreſs'd by the people. Ar 
fr{t the Nobility conſented to its EreCtion, as an Ie to unite, and accommodate all 
difterences; but afterwards incroaching, and intert for the Government, all tyra 
loſt it. There "_ likewiſea Palace 4 for the Refidence of this of this Councel, ( 
which the tes were foftnerly accuſtorn'd to confer with the Comthiſſioners © 
Church) and ES EONED for their greater honour, ack. 
to attend : Which it hadonly the Title of Priori; yet atterwards 


for Magnificence Prop 4% it had the 1gnori. 
For a whule the Florentines ..conti iet within themſelyes, rh Eoogh yd Wars 
ingag*d ſucceſs- 


The Segwvri. abroad with the Aret ines (whohad driven our the or by whom they i 
fully in Campaldino, ann». yay Cong both mn Wealth, 
good to inlargetheir Walk, which ma; born to 


-; number of Inhabirants, it was 
Circumference ; whaed It3 -— Say. from the Old Brid 

S. Liver F2 Wars Foe ga rrrps hd a nermmnaele the 
Ghibilines, and Guelfs remain'd on $of an which 
are unavoidable in 5 eg rank the Nables and the People; forthe one ſulcus of 
Diſcord be- their freedom neo their Lu. Lena _ impatient to Commandhemn, ir is 
tvixt the No- not poſſible the enſve of the Ghibilines, this hu- 
YT _ CEE FE NG, : but wg Ghibilines were low and «, 
0 


_ e to exert, and the CT b wete injur'd daily, beyond the Vindication ether 


ES, wry Priori, and the ores. 28 Heatha there- 

] wa t inconyenienc v ar 1n the 
net ne ot De MEA Ears ber. 
P ; juſticia, out of the 

or their Captain requir'd tw feſt inthis Office," Ubatd, br whodrawing 


Tae of his Fellow-Citizens in France. The eſtabliſhment of this Order by the Arts was 

not difficult, by reaſon of the j 

not in the leaſt ſenſible it was intended againſt them, rillchey' telt the ſmart of it, when 

"a par in Execution. This Conſtitution hrem Prong ptr ae Fre 
rn'd to their old infolence again; for having irifinated themſelves into the Councel of 

the the Pr they found euros hinder the Gofaloi aloniete'from ex 


dy being always required 
EN TSEERT 
he borpy its own diſtration, ratheir former oppreſian, Juſtice 
being grown dilatory. and tedious, Tos res or never executed. 
The Po 4 okay 1) ads ag one re ue takein &, Gian dels Bells (a 
of Noble eration: but a Lover of the Liberty "oa incoarage the Heads of the 
Arts,to reform the City, and by his aloniere ſhould 
relide with the Priori, and have 4000 men under his Cotta; _ iſe excluded 
the Nobility out of the Councel of the Segnors. 

They made a Law that all Acceflaries, or Abettors, ſhould be Memon ere bt bo 
ment with thoſe who were aCtually Guilty ; and decreed that ſhould be 


ſufficient to convidt them, By theſe Laws (which were calledOrdinaments della Giuftitia) 


the people gain'd great reputation : but Giawo della Bella, being look*d upon as the _—_ 
01 


a... 
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of their Deſtriition, became. odious ro the Nobilizy 3 and not to them only, bur rothe. 


wealthieſt of the Populace, who began to ſufpect his ty, and not wyuthout reaſon, as 
appear*d afterwards uponthe firſt occaſion was given himto abuſe it. It. happened one of 
the Commons was killed in a fray, where ſeveral of the Nobility were ;z Corſo 
Donati being one amongſtthereſt, the Murder was laid to his Charge, as ICUs 
and deſperate. He was taken into Cuſtody by the Captain, bur (however cauſes wem 
whether he was innocent of the Crime, or the Captain fearful to condemn him, he was 
preſently di d. +The people offended at his diſcharge, betook themlelye#to their 
Arms, rantothe of Giano della Bella, and beg'd of hum, that he would bethe means 
that the Laws he had invented might be putin Execution. Gians had privately a delue 
that Corſo ſhould be puniſh'd, and advis'd not the people das Am. 
( as many conceived he ought ) bur incour them WG acieGro the Oath hoe 
Complants, an@#defire their Vindication. people full of rage, t| 11king themſelves 
abuſed by the Captain,and abandon'd by Giano, went notto the S:guers (as i J but 
away they ran to the Captain's Palace, and plunder'd it; whichachan dilpleaſeFthe whole 
City, and was laid upon Giaze, by fuch as meditated his ruine; whereupon ſore of his 
Enemies happening afterwards to be of the Segnori, he #as accuſed to the Caprain as an 
lacendiary and Debaucher of the people. 

Whilſt his Cauſe was in agitation, the people took Arms again, flocked in great num- 
bers to his Houſe, and offer*d to detend him againſt the Segwors his Egeries. Gian had 
no mind to experiment the popular favour, or truſt his life; the hands of the Magiſtrates, 
as fearing the Malignity of the one, noleſs than the unconſtancy of the orber ; bur to fe- 
cure himſelf againſt the malice of his Enemics, < ROpagee rn 
his Friends, he reſolved to give way to their Envy, and Bamſb himſelf from that Cuty 
which he had preſerv'd from the Tyranny of the Nobility by tus own danger _—— 

: prog, ns whach they conceiyed loſt by 
es 


Senate or Segnoris ( which 
ſome meaſure the acerbuy of 


people were rogether under 
Palace, hh then tine we rates book 


and ill Government; that now to rake Aral and betake rhemſelves to force, for the 


recovery of what was loſt by their own difſention agd il-management, would be the rnine 
of their Countrey, and a detriment to themſelves. "That they ſhould conſider in number; 
riches, and mahce, they were much interjour thee That that Nobility they {6 
vainly affected, Lugar, nw Oreo” rs, when they cameto 

prove but a meer Title and. Name, unableto defendrhem againſt the advantages which 
their Enemies had overthem. Tothe people it todrivethings 


too far, and make their Adverſariesdeſperate ; For hethat hopes no good, fears no ill. That mThe cine ts 
x ought to be conſidered, their Nobility were they which had gain'd ſo much Honour to the peopte. 


their City in its Wars, and ein jticeaadniiertberoe. That they 
could be contentto have the! iſtracy taken from ther, and endure: patiently ; 


hb - : 
pt. re jet robe driven out of their Countrey upag eyery Coppriccio. 


That it would be wellto-mi their fury, and lay downtheir Arms, ratherthan to run 
the hazard of a Bartel, by preſume their Numbers, which had many tumes fail'd; 
and been worſted by the lcfs. were divided in their Judgments, ſame were for 


aging, asa thing ſome time-or other would ily be ; and better now, than to defer 
till their Enemies were more powerful: and if it be imagined the mitigation gf the 
Laws would content ther, they ſhould be mi gated accordingly but ther infolence and 
Pride conld never be land by: illbs Bare were confſtrain'd to't: To others moremo+ 
derate and prudent, it thatthealteration of the Laws would not fignifhe much,bur 


#0 cometo g Bartel mi be of very! great importance ;andthexr Opunioa wenathog, K 910 
provy 


tobe at every bodies mercy(as their new | 
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milyof cheCan- 
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ee ot worm —— when) ths 


mony: - of 
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ificence and Security of their Signori, the 
Eten. FereFpe 


ior Arongit Gre Fant m -eayrongiwp meg 
cellieri that Lore the Son of Gulielmo, and Geri the Son of Bertaccio, 
Ralkour by ancideney i pili from wordSro blows) Gerjagctived a Bight woonk 
Gulielms was mach troubled atthe buſineſs, and thinking by excels of humility torake off 
he increaſed it and made it worſe. He commanded his Son to goto Ger?#'s Fa- 
thers houle, and demand his pardon; Loreobey'd, and went as his Father directed : but that 
att of humaniry did nota all fweeten the acerbity of Bertsccio's mind, who caulin Lereto 
be ſeiz'd by his ſervants(to the indignaty) he cauſed him to be Jed by p rap ny 
the fable, and his hand cut upon the Mpiaee* with infiruBiowtorecura to his Fither, 
and to let. brim know, Sans codugs =>. > leryenaragh tation. Guli- 
elmo was ſo enraged at the of the fat, ushe and his friends 1 y took Artns 
to revengeit; and Bertactioand hi friends doing as much to defend themſelves, the whole 
City of P;ffois was divided into two parties. © Theſe Canceliers 
being both of them oneof the Cancelberi who had two Wives, one of them 
called Biawes: that hich ended from ter NO WE Planes; niet 
oppdlition was c s. Ina time many conflicts ppened berwixt them, many . 
men killed, and many houſes deſtroyed. N able roaccommodate —_— wn 
hangh Le i ER OOFERY n Temardivcy rode 
be found agriens, rh wo iule this yuetie _Ior ods 
The Neri having had Gunilinriny wich the Denariy were Foe bp Co cheat 
Family. The Bzanchi, to ſupport themſelves againſt the acceſſion of the Donars, fellin with 
Ferithgchief of the Cock, a man not inferiour to Corſo 1n any quality whatever.” The ma- 
lignity.of this humour being hither from Psſtoia, began to revive the old quarrel be- 
ewixt the Cerchi and Donat: in ſuch manner, thatthe te whole Cy com och 
to on-farm. þy the ears, come to be divi- 
ded. ney appt theme ode Gfrig interpoſe his Ay- 
Ir rated army 7b. mpherel phone 
_ far) 6enbariuns arr omer pra ire bem 
fenced ſurpriſed ar pretended no prejudice tothem ar all, and 
becauſe reconcihation ket: orpgant rare nothing of the latter, __ 
there 'was no neceſſity of the firſt. 5 that Fri. returnan from Rome without 
concluſion, the Malevolence increawd, and ever rang re mem afrrvars) 
was ſufficient to pur all m confuſion. Fn the Moneth of May , ſeveral ys being 
kck] n Flame cerain young Gentlemen of he Danes with thei on 
Horlback, hav prior $7 I ee mng THe 
ther ve fs rod with ſome of their friends, and being deſirous 
ro ſee as well as thereſt,not  nowingtie Den were betore hey ſpurl her br 
juled in among them. "The: cor or ly nan enter to tree pane. ; the 
ne Sree oat OTE Sarge ryan 
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_ of ſome remedy, unleſs he lrad a mind that City ( which h 
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both (ides retir'd. Thisaccident was the- occaſion of great miſchief ; the whole City ( as 
well People as Nobility ).divided, and took part with the Bianchi and Neri, as their in- 
clinations directed them. The chiet of the Bianchi were the Cerchi, to whom the Adi- 
mari, the Abbati, part of the Foſinghi, the Bardi, Roſſi, Freſcobaldi, Nerli, Mannilli, all 
the Mozz4, the Scali, Gerrardins, Cavalcanti, Mateſpini, Boſtichi, Giandionati, Vecchjerti, 
and Arrig«elzj, joyn'd themſelves; with thele (ided ſeveral of the populace and all the 
Gbibiline tation in Florence; (o that in reſpett of their Numbers, tre erm to have 
the whole Government of the City. The ts on the other (ide were of the Ner:, 
and follow'd by all the reſt of the before mentioned Nobility, who were not ingag'd with 
the Bianchi ; and belide them all the Parzsi, Biſdomini, Manieri, Bagneſii, FA TA 
Spins, Buondelmonti, Gianfighazzi, and Brunelteſcht; Nor did this humour extend it ſelf 
only in the City, but infected the whole Countrey. In fo much that the Captains of the 
Arts and fuch as farour'd the Gwelfs, and were Lovers of the Commonwealth, very 
much apprehended leaſt this new diſtraction ſhould prove the ruine of the City, and the 
reſtauration of the Gb4bil;r:s. Whereupon they ſent to the Pope, beſeeching him to think 
been always a bulwark to 
the Church ) ſhould be deſtroy'd or become ſubject ro the Ghib:lens. . To gratific their 
requeſt, the Pope diſpatch'd Matteo 4 Aquaſparta( a Portugal Cardinal ) as his Legate 
to Florence, who finding the party of the Bianchi obſtinate and untraRtable, as preſumin 
upon the advantage of their Numbers, be lett Florence in-art anger, and Fiterdicted 
them; ſo that the Town remained in more confuſion avhisYeparture, than he found ir. 
All parties being at that rime very high, and _ to miſchief, it happen'd that ſeveral 
of the Cerchi and Donati meeting at a Burial, ſome words paſs'd berwixt them, and 
from words they proceeded to blows, but no great hurt done, for that time. Both fides 
being returaed totheir houſes, the Cercbs began to deliberate how they might fall upon 
the Donatr, and in Concluſion they went in great numbers to attack them, but by the 
Courage 'of Corſo they were 'd, and feveral of them Wounded. Hereupon the 
City fell rotheir Arms; the Laws and the Magiſtrates were too weak to conteſt with the 
fury of both parties. The wiſeſt and belt Cirtzens were in fear. The Donati 
al their friends having leſs force, were more anxiousand ſolicitous of their ſafety, to pro- 
vide for it as well as was poſſible : At a meeting of Corſo withthe heads of the Ners, and the 
Captain of the Arts, it was concluded that the Pope ſhould be deſired to fend them ſome 
perſon of the Blood Royal to reform their City, ſuppoſing that way the moſt probableto 
ſuppreſs this Bianchi. The Afﬀembly , and their reſolution was nonfy'd to the Priori, and 
aggravated againſt the Adverſe party as a Conſpiracy againſttheir Freedom. Both fat- 
ons being in Arms, Dante, and the reft of the Signors raking Courage, with great Wiſ- 
dome an cauſing the people-to put themſelyesin Arms, by ConjunCtion of ſe- 
veral out of the c—_— forc'd the heads of both parties tolay down their Arms, con- 
fin'd Corſo, Donati and ſeveral of the faction of rhe Nerito their houſes; and that their 
proceedings might ſeem impartial, they committed ſeveral of the Bianch:, who afterwards 
upon plauſible pretences were diſmiſs'd. Corſo and his accomplices were diſcharg'd like- 
wiſe; and fu g his Holineſs to be their friend, rook a journey to Rope to perſwade 
him perſonally ro what by Letters __y had begg'd of him before. There 'dro be 
at the "—_ Court at —_—_ 6 ops s &- Valos the King of oy ” brother, call'd 
into Italy by the King of Naples to over into Sicily, P the 1mpor- 
tunity of the Flvewine Exiles ) though hr'to ſend him to Pharos oy there cill 
the ſeaſon of the year ſerv'd better for his tranſ Charles arrived, and though 
the Bianchi Cwho had then the Supremacy ) were j 
the Guelfs, and, d thither by the Pope, they durſt nor oppoſe g 
the Contrary, to 6blige, him theygave him full Authority to diſpoſe of the Ciry as he plea- 
ſed. - Charles was no ſooner inveſted _ 6 hong he coy GR friends and 
Partizans ro Arm, whach gave the {o ta} iethathe uti 

their Laberties, that they alſo pur themſtves RA Arms, and ſtood ready every me ibis 
door to reſiſt any ſuch att The Cercht and the chief of the Bianchi (having had the 
Government in their hands and managed it proudly) were become grocraly odious, 
which gave incouragement to Corſo and the reſt of the Ners who were banifh'd, to re- 
turn to Florence, being afſur'd that 'Charles, and the Captains of the companies were 
their friends. Whilſt their ſuſpicion of Charles had pur the City in Arms, Corſo, his 


Comrades, and _p 4 of their enter'd into Florence without any impediment : 
And although Yeri de Cerchi was perſwaded ro he refus'd it, and told them, he 
would leave their Chaſtiſement to of F , againſt whoſe intereſt Corſo did 


come. - But he was miſtaken in his forin ſtead of being puniſhed, he was re- 


ceived 


Charles of 
Valois made 


jealous of him, yet being Patron of Governor of 


coming; but an Florence. 
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ceived very kindly by thepeople ; and Veri was forc'd to fly for his ſafety. For Corſo has 
ving forc'd his entrance at the Ports Pinti, drew up and made a ſtand at S. Pietro Mag- 
'ors ( a placenotfar from his Palace )and having united with ſuch of rhe and his 
Friends asdefir'd Novelty, and were come thither on purpoſe ; the firſt thing be did was 
to diſcharge all Priſoners whatever and however committed, whether by private or pub- 
lick Authority. He forc'd the Signori to return | fp their houſes, and defied a 
certain N umber (of the faCtion of the Neri ) out 0 the popls to ſupply theirplaces. For 
fve days together they ranſack'd and plunder'g the houſes of the chief of the Branchbi. The 
Cerchi and the heads of that faQton, ſeeingthe people for the moſt part their Enemies, 
and Charles none of their friend, were retir'd out of the City, to ſuch Caſtles as they 
had, and whereas beforethey would not entertain the Cpunſel of the Pope, they were now 
lad to implore his aſſiſtance, and to let him underſtand that Charles was not come to 
the advantage, but to the prejudice of the City. Whereupon the Pope ſent bys Legate 
Matteo di Aquaſparta to Florence the ſecond time, who not only made a peace berwixt the 
Cerchi and Donati, but fortified it by ſeveral marriages and alliances. Nevertheleſs in- 
fiſting to have the Bianchi participate of the Chief , and being deny'd by the Ner: 
who had them in pofleſſion, he lefrthe City as ill ſatish*'d as before, and again Excam- 
municated it for irsdiſobedience. Thus both parties continued diſcontented. The Ner!, 
ſceing their Enemies ſo near, were apprehenſive leaft by their deſtruQtion they ſhould re- 
cover the Maya ans Serene anoch Gay banter; and as if theſe Fears and Animo- 
fities had been not ſufficient to do miſchief, new affronts and injuries were offered. Ni- 
cholas de Cerchi, being going with ſome of his friends to ſome of his houſes, as he paſ'd 
by. the Ponte ad Africo, was aſſaulted by Sizwon ſon of Corſo Donati. The Conflift was 
andon either {ide deplorable, for Nicholas was kil'd upon the place, and Simon 

ſo wounded that he died the nexr ing. 'Thisaccident diſturb'd the whole City afreſh, 
_ Neri were indeed moſt ble, yet they were proteted by the Govern- 
ment, before pzadgment could be obtain'd, a Conſpiracy was diſcover'd between the 
Bianchi and Piero Terranti (one of Charles his Barons )- with whom they prota gr 
vately to be reſtor'd to the Government. -The Plot was deteted by ſeveral letters from 
the Cerchi to the (aid Piero, though ſome imagin'd they were counterfeited by the Donati, 
to divert the infamy they had incurr'd by the aflaflination of Nicholas. Cerchi and 
all their Clann were at this time Priſoners to the Donati ( and among the reſt Dante the 
Poet ) their Eſtates were Conkiſcated, and their houſes demoliſh'd, Ahair Forty, with 
ſeveral of the Ghibilines that had joyn'd themſelves with them, were diſpers'd up and 
down 1n ky p90 attending new troubles ro better their Condition ; and Charles 
having finiſh'd he deſign'd when he came thither, return'd to the Pope in purſuance 
of his tion into Sicih, in which be managed himſelf with no more than 
he had done in Florence; but loſing many of his men, be went back into France, with no 
little diſhonour. wy Eien hoy ci 7rd oy uct hp Of apny Corſo 
was diflatished, as not think) in Authority ſuitable to his deſerts : Go- 


New troubles Vernment being in the hands BO TORR MOEIIRE as were much 


provocations, to varniſhover a foul with a 


fit.they 
ſame, and many others 


and ſome of 
le : ſo that there was fighting i ma 
: for was h, v 
rt On i 4 
Lacca came in to their ; by whoſe ſi 
the rumults aſlwag'd, and the people conti 
ib any other prntiment of the Ambor of the Cangdal The Pope had heard of the 
tumults at Florence, and fent thither Nicholas da Prato his Legate to appeaſe them, who, 
bor By ney, rngens behaviour, being, a man of great reputation, he quickly ob- 
tained credit wi Prog, has they; gave hom. Aoyhanty Fo bs n, or Model 
their Government as he pleas'd. Being of the Ghibiline faction, he was inclin'd to call 
home thoſe of that who were baniſh'd; But firſt be thought it convenient tc in- 
gratiate with the people, by reſtoring their Anczent Companies, whu — 
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ſtrengrh to their intereſt, as ir took away from the Nobleſs. When he had, as he thought 


TT III hon ning ray fr 
many ways to ' of them, that he 
'd hi ty, atid leaving all 

| or was this 
or peed 
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Nr 10 the inf of the Copetſce and -—Inrrh won” nduprirrvogs. the houſes of 
the Macci, Amieri, Toſchi, Ci Lamberti, Cavalcanti, and all the New Market ; from 
thence ir pals'd to the Ports S. Maris, barn'd that, and then wheehng about to the Old 
Bridge, it confum'd the Palaces of the Gherardini, Pulci, Amidei, Lucardefs, and with 
them ſo many other houſes, that the number of- all that were conſum'd by that fire 

amounted to morethan thirteen hundred. Some were of opinion it-began by accident ih 
the height of the Conflict. Others affirm it was done on purpoſe by Ners 2 end þ 


S. Pierg Scharegio('a diffolure and miſchievous ) whoſe body ingaged, 
rr cps were pete f wikene ther ares Io be able to 
remedy ; OIEIO Ap 1 na und gre le ſuſſuciof hm, he fer the 
houle0t his party on fire, where he could do it convemence. "Theſe Conflits, 
tis Conflgrion happen'd in Jaly 1304. at which time Corſo Donati was the Flornice 
ay er Cubes weary of te fhaing they Bondd indie 108 pee 
( when weary ning to an agreement 
moreealily be choſen wok rs. ; atlengrhall Arms indeed were la dowri, but 
morethat they were tyr” and weary of their miſeries, than from an releatment or conde- 
ſcenſion on either ſide. The whole conſequence of all was, that the yy rm we a 


to return, and the party which favour'd was forC'd to comply. being 
come back ro Rome, and underſtanding the new rHlmaarrg te uaded rhe 
Pope, that if he delgn'd to them, ir would be neceſſary to ſend for twelve of the 


Principal Malecontents of that which being the nouriſhment and formentors of 
their miſeries, their muſeries ceaſe as ſoon as they were remov'd. The Pope took 
his Counſel, ſent for twelve of the Chief Citizens (who came to Rome in obedience to his 
ſummons ) and them Corſo of theſe Citizens 


ther they were abls, they tnarch'd to Florence, caterts where he wwe 
wry as far as the Piazze of $, Foby. i were eneckibs gud 


that thoſe _ FRE f whilſt humbly and unarm, 
to be feein come into the City CISRS 
hands ea daguaſt em nmdiandy, and jopmin 
This Enterprize was loſt by xr; eo ne at Laftra, and not atrend- 


ns of Toloſetto iſt Ub who wu coming no oia _— hundred 
ſnepmcome, reaper umportanceto ucceſs, 
ner _ EE as Kar. > 


were faken in this Caſtle wers the firſt which were 
that building took its name from the Caſtle fron whence they carhe, was call 
le Stimche from thence, and is call'd fo to this day. After this, thoſe who had 
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fear) vour (which, that way, wasea- 
n? Government, and mearit romake 
ling was credible enough, and niuch 
of Uguccione delid Fag givola chief of the 
Perſon in the City. This Alliance was no 
Enemies, but his adverſaries rook Arms, and the people for that 
a 2pPeari pe nn; Gqathd grnems fr eftiace pp ah 
Entamies (and who were at the head of thein ) were Refſo della 
2-4, Geri Spini, und Berto Brimelleſebi, They, their tollowers andthe 
the, pe ms eee lhhoreldg 
—_ to Plwve Dinner CoditindFthe prophe aca 
by the of Ugnctione )conſpired is be Ki 

he! ;0n'd,and retuling to appear, was » Rebel tor his Comuma- 

 Sppmoune the S; Wiiboſoncral Companiesot the people (their banners 
en to apgrebcad him, on the other {ide not at all diſmiay's eithe? at the fe- 
u the of his friends (who 
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came to Piſa, and from thence coaſting along the ſhore, he went to Rowe, where he was 
Crown'd 1n the year 1312; after which, addreſſing himſelf to rhe ſubduttion of the 
Florentines, he marcht 'by the way of Perugia and Arezzo to Florence, and poſted 
himſelf with his Army at the Monaſtery of St. Sa/vi, where he comnued fifry days without 
any conſiderable exploit. Deſpairing of ſucceſs againſt that City; he remov'd Fes. con- 
ated with the King of Sic ro make an Enterprize upon Naples, and marched 
with his Army ; bur whulſt he t himſelf ſure of Victory, and Robert himſelf 
for loſt, the Emperour died at Buoncowvento, and that ton miſcarri'd. - Notlong 
after it fell out that Uguccione- became Lord of Piſa, and by degrees of Lucca, where he 
joyn'd himſelf with the Ghibilanes, and by the of that faftion, committed great 
ations upon the Neighbours. - The Florentines to free themſelves from his Excurſi- 
ons, defir'd King Robert that his Brother Piero might have the Command of their Army. 
dom: panty by fore, end panty by frurgem, he had poſed hin of many ing Ca. 
nion, partly by force, and partly by he | of many ſtrong Ca- 
ſtles Ls Vallie of ps yam. Nievole, and having advanc'd fo far asto behege Monte 
Catini, the Florentines thought it neCeflary 10 Reheve it, leſt otherwiſe that C - 
tion ſhould conſume their whole Country. . Having drawn together a great Army, 
March'd into the Val 4 Nievole, gave battel to Uguccione, and after a ſharp fight, were de- 
feated. In the barrel, they loſt 2000. men beſides Frero the Kings Brother, whoſe body could 
never be found. Nor was the Victory on Uguccione's ſide without ſome qualification, he ha- 
ving loſt one of his Sons, and ſeveral of Note. After this diſaſter, the'F loremtines 
forifi'd at home as much as they could, and King Robert ſent them a new General call'd 
the Conte di Andrea with the title of Conte Nevello. By hisdeportment (orrather by the 
Genius of the Florentines, whoſe property it is to increaſe upon every ſertlement, andrto fall 
afterwards into factions upon every accident) notwithſtanding ang me War with Upuc- New divif- 
cione, they divided again, and ſome were for King Robert, and othersagainſt him. The 9% 
chief of his Adverſaries were Simon della Toſa, the Magalotti, andother popular familes, 
who had greateſt intereſt in the Government. 'Thele perſons ſent firſt ro France, and 
then into Germany, to raiſe men, and invite Officers, that by their affiſtance they might 
be able to rid themſelves of their new Governour the Conte. But their fortune was ad- 
verſe, and neither could be procur'd. Nevertheleſs they gave not their Enterprize over , 
though they had been diſappointed both in Germany and France; they found out an 
Officer in Agobbio ; _ driven out King Roberts Governour, they ſent for Lawdo 
from Agobbio, and made him Eſſecutore, ( or indeed Executioner ) 'giving him ab- 
ſolute power over their whole City.”  Laudo being naturally 'cruel and avarition, ,,,. . 
march'd with arm'd men up and down the City, ing this place, and killing in go46je. 
that, as thoſe who ſent for him gave him diretions; and not content with this inſo- 
lence, he Coyn'd falſe. money with the Florentine ſtamp, and no man had the” power to 
oppoſe it ; to ſuch grandeur was he arriv'd by the diffencion of the Citizens. - Miſerable 
certainly, and much to be lamented was the Condinon of this City, which, neither the 
Conſequences of their former diviſions, their apprehenſion of Ugucecione, nor the Au- 
thority of a King was ſufficient to unite. A they were 1 by Uguccione ; at 
home they were pillag'd by Lawdo; and yer no reconciliation. The Kings friends, 
many- of the Nobility, ſeveral great men of the Popwlace, and all the Guelfr, were 
Enemies to Lawdo and his party. Nevertheleſs, the Adverſary baving the Authority in 
his hand, they could not without manifeſt danger diſcover themſelves ; however, that 
apa ht not be deficient in what they were able to do rowards' the freeing themſelves 
of ſo di ble a Tyranny, writ privately ro King Robert, to intreat that he 
would make Conte Guido das Buttifolle his Lieutenant in F" Iran The King 
their requeſt, ſent the Conte to forthwith, and the adverſe party ( though rhe 
Signort allo were Enemies to the King ) had not the Courage to e him. ' the 
Conte for all that, had not much Authority confer'd, becauſethe Srgnori, and Gonfalo- 
mieri of the Companies were favourers of Laudo-and his During theſe trbu- 
bles in Florence, the daughter of Alberto coming out of Germany, paſ#'d by the City it her 
«ans husband Charles Son to King Robert. She was bly received by 
ſuch as were freinds tothe King, whacenplaiaiogotareſte hCuelic, of their City, 
and the Tyranny of Laudo and hu. party, ſhe promis'd her aſſiſtance, and by the "he 
of hex interpoſition, and ſuch as were: ſent thither from the King, the Citizens were re- 
concal'd, Lauds 'd from his Authority, and fent+home to Agobbio full OÞ treafure 
and blood. being they fell to Reform, and the Signoris was confirin'd by 
the King for three <a a and becauſe before there were VII in the Senate of 
Lau do: party, VI new were choſen of the Kings, andthey continu'd XIIL - he 
| F 2 
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but they were reduced afterwards to VII their old number. About this time Uguccione 
was driven out of Lace, and Piſa, and Caſtrccio Caftracani, a Citizen of Lucca, ſuc 
ceeded him in the Government ; and being a brave and young, Gentleman, 
and Forrate in all his Undertakings, .in a fhort time he himſelf Chief of the 
COON n———_ in Taſcany. For thas cauſe, laying afide their private diſcords, the Flo 
cars made it therr: buſineſs, wo obſtruct the growth of Caſtruc- 

fry ewes p ( in caſe he ſhould grow powerful againſt their will ) to 
conſider which way they were to _ defend themſelves againſt him: and that the Signori 
_——  — more Authority, they Created 
nie go or WO 02 LAY REIT GOT IIT 1 

Signori were not to do any ATT 9 In themean timethe Authority of King 
Robere expir'd ; the Government once more upon the City, which fr uptheals 
Redtori and Magiſtrates as formerly, and their fear of Caſtruccio kept them Friends, and 
united. Caſtruccio after mkny brave things performed againſt the Lord's of Lanigiona, fat 
down before Prate : - makes a9 ren alned ar the news, reſolv'd to relieve it, ang ſhut- 
ting up ther in a confus'd and tumultuous manner about 20000 
Foot and-1500 pckry we the force of Caftruccioand add to their own, Procla- 
matzon' was made by the Signeri, that what ever Rebel of the Guelfs ſhould come 1n to 
the relief of Prato, ſhould be reſtor'd afterwards to his Country : upon which Procla- 
mation more than 4.000 of the Guelfs came in and} with them, by which acceſſion, 
theirs Army being become formidable, they 'd with all ſpeed towards Prato, but 
Caſtruccio, having no-mind to; hazard aBattail againſt ſo confiderable a force, drew off and 
retreated to Laces. — ohne Ann great Cantroverlie aroſe m—_ Army berwixt the 
Nobility and the wy heron ued, and in hopes tohave 
overcame. and pole Th No wn 0 $þ—rneswnpk had done e- 
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the furure, that every Company ſhould have three or four, and every alonier two or 

three join'd ro them, which ſhould be call'd Pennoniers, that, Re ie heed, 

whole Company could not be drawy out, part of t'might appear under one of the fait 

Officers. And as it happens in all Common-wealths, after any accident, ſome or o- 

ther of the old Laws are abrogated, and others reyiv'd to ſupply them, ſo the Signoria 

being at firſt bur occaſional and temporary, the Senators and Coſh thenin being (having 

the power in their hands ) took Authority upon themſelves to make-a Council of the Sip- 

nori, which ſhould fit forry Months for the furure, their Names aw” ab of mak cen T0 PR 
©, and drawn our every rwo Months. | Bur for as much as many of the Citizens were cil of the $ig- 

jealous their Names were not in the there was a' new Imborſation before the forty norito fir for- 

Months be Hence it was, the cu ofthe purſe had irs Original, and was us'din the *5 Months, 

Creation of their Magiſtrats, both at home and abroad, whereas formerly they were cho- "Þ<r<=5 before 

ſen by a Council of the Succefſors, as the rermofthe Office began to expire. Ar firſt this 3,5 

way of election was call'd Imborſations, and afterwards Squittine. And becauſe every three, 

or at molt five years, this cuſtom was to be us'd, it was thought they had prevented great p1eion of 

miſchiefs to rhe City, occalion'd-by multitude of Competitors, and tumults at every e- Magiltrats by 

tection of Magiſtrats, which rumults being to be correfted no way ( in their Judgments ) {vb07 ation. 

ſo readily, they pitched upon this, not diſcerning the-evils which they conceal'd under fo 

ſmall a convenience. It was now in'the year 1325.' when Caftruccio having ſeiz'd on 

Piſtoia, was grown fo conſiderable, that the Florentmes ( jealous of his greatneſs) reſoly'd 

before he had ſerled his new conqueſt, to fall upon him, and recover it (if poſhbleY out 

of his hands. Whereupon of Cirizens and their Friends they afſembled 20000 Foot, and 

3000 Horſe, and encamp'd before Alto Paſeio, b taking it, to render the relief of Piſtoia 

the more difficult. "The Florentines took that paſs, and when they had done, they march'd 


towards Lucca, forraging and waſting the Countrey. Burt by the Imprudence and Treache 
of their Commander, little progreſs was made. "This Perfon ( calld Ramondo da Car- 

) obſerving the Florentines to have been very liberal of their liberty, and to have 
confer'd the Government ſometimes upon Kings, ſomerimes upon ts, and ſometimes 
upon more inferiour Perſons ; he thought with himſelf, that if he could br: > warren 


exigence, or diſtreſs, _ eaſily fall out thatrhey would make himtheir Prince ; to this 
purpole he frequently defir'd and preſs to have the ſame Authority inveſted in him in 
the City, as he had in the Army, otherwiſe he could not require nor expect that Obe- 
Fez / +1 peg?” my agptowr mas —_ HO. not 05, boon Ear, _ . 
Captain proceeded but fluwly, ing his time, as mach as Caſfraccio improy'd it; s 
Cofracels having procur'd apples from the F3ſconri/undotber Princesef Zmndardy ang «ng 
made himſelf ſtrong, Ramondo (who before loſt his opportunity of conquering for want of renriner. 
hdelity ) now loſt the poſſibility of preſerving himſelf, for want of diſcretion; for march- 
ing up anddown lazily with his Army, he was overtaken by Caffraccio near Alto Paſcio, 
allauked, and aftera long fight, broken topieces; in which Action many Floremtines were 
taken Priſoners and KilFd, and their General among the reſt, who recery'd the reward of 
his infidelity and 11! Counſel from Fortune her ſelf, which had been more y beſtow'd 
by the hands of theF loremtines. T he calamines which Cafty#ccio1ntroduced upon the Floren- 
ries after his Victory ; the —_ Imprifonments, Run's, and'Burnings, are not 
to be expreſs'd; having no Body to oppoſe him, for ſeveral weepabss mays he went 
where, and did what he had a mind to, and the Florentinest r elves happy, (af- 

were not ſo defpe ly 


riendſhip. Bur 
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years time he drain'd the City of four hur uſand Florins, though in the Articles of 
agreement 
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agreement it was provided he ſhould not exceed 200000. So were the Im 
fitions which he, or his Father laid upon the Town ; ric weraon heir 
miſeries were increas'd by an accumulation of new jealouſies, and new Encmies. For the 
Ghibilines ot Lombardy were ſo feartul of Caries advance into Tuſcany, that Galiazzo Viſ 
conti, and the reſt of the princes of Lombardy, with Money and fair Promiſes perſuaded 
Lad them: wt of Beverie, (whohud been Eloted Emperour aguinlthe Popes will ) ro aſs ino 
no tabs Italy with an Army. _ arriv'd in Lowbardy, he paſs'd forward into Tuſcany, made 
himſelf Maſter of Piſs by the afliftance of Ceffruccio, and having receiv'd a conliderable 
ſupply of Money there, he march'd on towards Rowe: Whereupon Charles ( being fear- 
'5 + of his Kingdom ) and leaving vers 50g Saginitto his Lieutenant in Florence, went 
Home with the Force he brought with him. Upon his departure, Caſtruccio ſeiz'd upon 
Piſa, and the Florentines got Piſtoia by ſtratagem : Caſtruccio march*d immediatly to reco- 
ver it, ſat down before it, and manag'd his bulinels with ſo much Condutt and reſolution, 
that though the Florentines made many attempts to relieve it, both by Inſults upon his 
Army, and incurſions into his Country, their” Attacks, and their diligences wertall in- 
efti they could not poſſibly remove him; for ſo firmly was he reſolv'd to chaſtiſe 
the Piſtoians, and weaken the þ ines, that the Piſftoians were conſtrain'd to ſurrender, 
and receive him once more for their Lord ; by which Action as he contracted much Ho- 
The Death nour and Renown, ſo he thereby contracted fo much Sickneſs and Infirmity, that he di- 
of Caſtruccio ed ſhortly after upon hus return to Lucca, And, becauſe one ill or good accident goes ſel- 
and the Duke Jome alone; Charles Duke of Calabria and Lord of Florence died at Naples much about 
\ of Calabris. 1. ſametime; ſothatin a very ſmall ſpace the Florentines were freed from the 
of the one, and the of the other. They were no ſooner free, but they fell 
New refor- to reforming, null'd all the Laws and Ordinances ot the ancient Councils, and created 
— two new, one of them conſiſting of three hundred of the Commons, the other of rwo hun- 
dred both Commons and Gentlemen; the firſt was call'd the Council of the People, and the 
Ce Ca oca tweed os Aud Papy hiamal 
The ing arriy'd at , he created an Anti-Pope ; many thingsto 
the prejudice of the Church ;and attempted more, which he ern able to wow Þ that 
at length be removed ( with no little diſgrace ) from Rome to Piſa, where, either diſ- 
—_ his ConduQ, or for want of their Pay, eight bundred German Horſe mutiny'd, 
forrif'd themſelves at Monte Ariaro, and as he was departed from Piſa towards Lombardy, 
2 2=w themſelves of Lucca, and drave out Franciſco Caſtracani, whom the Emperour had 
Governour of the Town. Being Maſters of-that City, and their intentions to make 
what profit of it they coul it tothe Florentines tor twenty thouſand F lorins, but 
\ by the adviceof Simon della Toſa it was refus'd ; this reſolution would have been much to 
the advantage ofourCity,had the Florentines perſever'd;but changing it afterwards,it prov*d 
muchto their detriment ; for refuſing itat that time when they might have had it ſo cheap, 
they -bad much more for it afterwards, and were denied it; which was the occaſion that 
Florence chang'd its Government often, to its inconvenience. Lucca, being re- 
fus'd in this manner by the Florentines, was purchaſed for 30000 Florins by Gherardino 
Spinoli a Genoveſe, and ( becauſe People are more ſlow and indifferent in ing what 
is offer'd, than in conceiving what is not ) as ſoon as it was known to be bought by Ghe- 
rardini, and at how cheap a rate, the Floremtines were much troubled they had it nor 
themſelves, and blam'd all thoſe who had my way diſcouraged them. To buy it bein 
too late, they ſought to gain it by force, and to that end ſent their Army to over-run 
yo the Country about it. About this time the Emperour was return'd out of Ita- 
ly, and the Pope, by Order of the Piſani, ſent Priſoner into France. The Florentines up- 
The Fleren- On the Death of Caſtruccio (which follow'd in the year 1328) till the year 1 340 conti- 
tines quiet at nued quiet at Home ; Intent only their Warsabroad. In Lombardy upon coming 
Home. of 7 King of Bobemia, and in Tuſcany upon the account of Laccs ; they adorn'd their 
Their Bug. Cify Likewiſe with many new Buildings, and particularly the Tower of St. Reparats accord- 
. ing to the direQtionsof Giolto the molt Famous Painter in his rime. Moreover, upon an 
_ inundation of the River Arnas in the year 1333 (in which the Water ſwelling 'twelve fa- 
thoms high in ſome places of Florence carried away ſeveral Bridges, and many were 
rand) they res all, with great care and expence. But 1n the year 1340 this tran- 
illiry was diſturb'd, and they had new occaſion of alteration. The Grandees of the Ci- 
ty had two waysto maintain, and increaſetheir Authority. One was by ordering the Im- 
bor ſations {o, as the Magiſtracy ſhould fall always either tothem or their Friends. The 0- 
ther was by making themſelves chief inthe EleQtions of the Rerrori, and thereby obligin 
them to be favourable to them afterwards in all their determinations. And of this ſecond 
way they were ſo'fond and conceited, that not content with two Rertori( as they had _ 
merly 
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of the the XX. was much lefſen'd, the Dukes reputation increas'd, anda general fear ofhim 
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the Power of the Duke, and that their force was inſufficient, it was reſoly'd they ſhould 
—_ themſelves to him in an humble and ſupplicatory way, to try if by their Prayers 

they might prevail with him to give his Enterprize over, orelſe toexecure it with more 
moderation. All _ concluded, part of the Signori were ſent to attend him, and 
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his proceedings, how unjuſt and T yrannical ſo ever. "The month of May being come, in 
which the People were wont to make merry ; he caus'd the inferiour fort of the People 
to bediſpos*d into ſeveral Companies, gave them Enfigns and mony, and honoured them 
with ſplendid titles, ſo that half of the Ciry went. up and down fealting and junkerting a- 
mong theic Brethren, while the other kalt was as buſie ro entertain them. The fameof 
his new Dominion being ſpread abroad, many Perſons of French extraCtion repair'd tohim, 
and he prefer'd them all, as the moſt faithful of his friends ; ſo that in a ſhort time Flo- 
rence was not only ſubje& to the Frenchmen, but to the French cuſtoms and garb; all 
People, Men as well as Women, withour reſpect of indecency or inconvenience, imita- 
ting them in all things ; But that which was incomparably the moſt diſpleaſing, was the 
violence heand his Creatures us*d rothe Women, without any regret. Upon thele provo- 
cations the Citizens were full of indignation. Ir troubled them to ſee the Majeſty of their 
Government proſtirute and ruin'd ; Ir rroubPd them to ſee Ordinances aboliſh'd ; their 
Laws abrogated ; honeſt converſation corrupted, and civil modeſty difpiſed ; for they 
who had never been accuſtom'd to any regal pomp whatſoever, could not without for- 
row behold the Deke environ'd with his Guards both on foot and on horſe-back. Bur 
their deſtruction being in his hands, they were neceſſitated ro difſemble, and ro court and 
honor him outwardly whom they hated at their hearts ; another inducement was the fear 
they had conceiv'd upon the frequent executions, and continual'taxes with which he im- 
poveriſh'd and exhauſted the City ; and the Duke underſtood very well both their fear, 
and their anger. Ir happen'd that Matteo di Morrozzg, to ingratiat with the Duke, or to 
difintangle himſelf, had diſcover'd to him a certairr Plot which the houſe of Medici and 
ſome others had contriv'd againſt him. The Duke was fo far from inquiring into the 
matter, that he caus'd the intormer to be pur to death, by which act he 
as would otherwiſe have advertis'd him, upon occaſion, and animated thoſe who were diſ- 
'd ra-deſtroy him. He likewiſe caus'd the tongue of Betoni Cini to be pull'd out with 
ſuch cruelty that he died of it, and for noother cauſe but that he had ſpoke againſt the raxes, 
which he 1mpos'd upon the City. This laſt outrage complearcd the reſt; the People 
grew perfetly mad, and the Duke perfeRtly odious : tor thar City, which was accuſtomed 
heretofore to ſpeak of every thing freely, and to do what wy four, could not poſſibly 
brook to have their hands tyed, and their mouths ſtop'd up by a ſtratnger. Their fury and 
paſſion increaſing at this rate, not ofhly the Florentines. ( who neither know how to 
maintain liberty, nor endure flayery ) were incens'd, but the moſt ſervile Nation in the 
World would have been inflam'd to have attempred the recovery of its freedom., Whereupon 
many Citizens of all qualities and degrees reſfoly*d to deſtroy him ; and it fell our, that, at 
the ſame time, three Conſpiracies were on foot by three ſorts of People, the Grandees, the 
People, and Artifigers. Beſides the General opprefſion, each party had its peculiar reaſon. 


Matteo di 


iſcourag'd ſuch AMorrozzs. 


"The Nobility were not reſtor'd to the Government ; thePeople had loſt it; and the Arti= _ Three Con- 
ficers trade was decay'd. The Archbiſhop of Florence, Agnolo Acciaivoli, had in his Sermons P*<i=s 


highly magnif'd the qualities of the Duke, and procur'd him great favour among the People; 


aganilt the 
Duke at one 


but after he was Governor, and his tyranny became notorious, they found how the Arch time. 


biſhop had deluded them. T'o make them amends for the fault he had commuted, he thought 
nothing could be more reaſonable, than that the ſame hand that gave them the wound ſhould 
endeavour to cure it, and therefore he, made himſelf head of the firſt and moſt conſider- 
able Conſpiracy, in which were ingag'd with him the Bards, Roſſi, Freſcobaldi, Scali, Al- 
rovits, Mhealotri, Sryozz4, and Mancini. The Principals of the ſecond Conſpiracy were 
Mannoand Corſo Donati, and with them the Pazzi, Cavicciulli, Cerchi, and Albizzs. Of 
the - third Antonio Adimari was the head; and with him the Medici, Bordins, Ruccellai, 
and Aidobrandini. Their deſign was to have kill'd himin the houſe, of the Alb:zz5, whi- 
ther it was ſyppos'd he would go on Midſummer day to fee the running of the Horſes ; bur 
he went not that day, and that deſtgn was loſt. The next propoſition was, to kill him as 
he was walking in the ſtreets, but that was found to be difficult, becauſe he went always 
well-arm'd, and well attended, and his motions being various and uncertain, they could 
not tell where it was moſt proper to- way-lay him. Then it was debated to ſlay him in 
the Council, but that alſo was not without Gaga: becauſe though they ſhould kill him, 


they multof neceſſiry remain at the mercy of his Guards. Whilſt theſe things were in de» | 
bate among the Conſpirators, Antonio Atimari, in hopes of afliltance from them, diſco- 


ver'd the Plot to ſome of his Friends in Siens, rold them the Principal of the Confpirators, 
and affur'd them the whole Ciry were diſpos'd to redeem themſelves ; whereupon one of 
the Siewweſs communicated the whole buſineſs to Franceſco Brunelleſcbi (not with in- 
tention to have betraid it, bur ral phy. moi nenhen of =. to it before) and France/- 
co, ourof fear, or maliceroſome that were ingag'd in it, diſcover'd all tothe Duke. Pagel 
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de Mazzeccha, and Simon de Momterapol; being immediatly apprehended, they confeſs'd 
the whole marter, with rhe number and q r ofthe Contjingers; at which the Duke 
was much ſurpriz'd, and counſel being given rather to ſummon the Conſpirators to 
, than to ſecure themabruptly (hecaule if they fied of themſelves, he would be as 
without ſcandal) he ſurnmon'd Adimari, who appear'd in conhdence of the num- 
ber of his Accomplices. Adimari was arreſted, and the Duke advis'd by Franceſco Brunel- 
leſchi, and Ugaccione Buondelmonti, to betake himſelf to his arms, arid go up and down to 
their houſes, and kill all of them they mer. But, his force in the Town was Judg'd too 
for that refolution, and therefore he pitch'd upon another, which (had it ſucceeded) 
would have ROE nan pre Abs. The Dots 
an Emergencies, to 1zens together, and to adviſe with 
them. Havin if - igang omen what force he was able, he caus'd a liſt of three hundred 
Chinners lo-wah, ad hers to his to ſummon them to Council by their 
Names, ry kg were met, to or 1mpriſon them as he pleas'd. Antonio 
Adimari bein and ſo many great Citizens ſummon'd (which could not be done 
withour brag fu ahend op rn (and ob. thoſe who were conſcious) began to fu- 
ſpe, and ſome reftus'd abſolutely ro obe liſt having been brought to them all, 
and perus'd by every one of them, , and i one another 
to take Arms, anddye manfully like begs ndernd, un quietly like ſheepto the 
wo py ſothat in few hours all the Confſpiracies were known, and the Confpirators u- 
holding Counſel among themſelves, it was concluded, that thenext day being the 
Ec Joy 1 1H. eg ran hol bed aka Merkel upon which all were to 
to liberty. The next day, the Signal being given by 
Canine (as it Ro — before) every Body took Arms, and pin g out L- 
iberty, the People bctook themſelves to their Arms likewiſe, and fell to forufy 
in _ ere garner their reſpective Enfigns, which was done by the contrivance 


Commotion Of rhe Conſj The chief of all Families, both Nobility, and People met, and took 


in Florence. 


an Oath to ive and die with one another in the deſtruction of the Duke (except only the 
Buondalmonti, the Cavalcanti, and the four Families of the People, which conſented to make 
him with the Butchers and Raſcality of the City,ran down arm'd to the Pi- 
@#Z44 1N the Duke.) The Duke, alarm'd at theſe proceedings, fortifi'd his Pa- 
hos ol call'd home his Servants, a qt bl re op own, and fally- 


forced back, and recruited with 300 

had beſt fall uponthem gain, or 

__ Ne meenricne the dey Cavicciulls, Ruccellai, and other 

families that were moſt difoblig'd by the Duke, were in noleſs fear, thazyt he ſhould make 

«le. wa many who bad taken Armeagail he io the oo would ſhow themſelves his 

frien wa He 0572-4 bun from ſally by that means, increaſing his 

nurhders, drawi wang. 2p they advanc'd towards the Market, 

place,where fomeo Yes Ns Me oed themſelves indefence of the Duke. The 

po rape pra wb up dn a ad app firſt for their Prince,ſeeing them- 
ſelves ſo briskly confronted, chang'd their fides, left the Dake mn the lurch, - 

with thelr fellow Chinana, all but Uguccione Buondelmonti, who retired ro the ole, 

and Giannozto Coavalcamti, i plgenars \ orqurnantes on hor ry wor 

upon 2 bench made an earneſt to ſtand firm tothe 

SIG payces (7 way har fail'd) be threat- 

as periſted in any delign a- 

inſt him. "Bur og hobo dy lo hu, tor nor 20 2) near to chaſtiſe him for key in. 

| wemag. 2 himſelf hitherto in vain, be reſfoly'd rotempe his for- 
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dard of the People to be ſet up upon the Palace. Which things being done unſeaſonably, 
and by force, they avail'd bur lirtle. In chis manner he terna1n'd block'd up in tus Palace, 
not at all dehghted with his condition ; having coveted rov much formerly, he was now 
like toloſe all, and ina few days was in danger of being familh'd or ſlain. The Citi- 
zens, to give ſome form to their Government, aflembled themſelves in the S. Reparats, 
and created XIV. Citizens (half of the Nobility, and half of the People) who with their 
Biſhop ſhould have full Power to model and reform the State as they pleas'd. The Autho- 
rity of the Potefts- they commirted to VI Perſons of their own which they wete 
toexerciſe till he that was elected ſhould come. There were at that time ftran 

reſorted to Florence, in aſſiſtance tothat City, among the reſt the Siexneſi had ſent ſix Em- 
baſladors (of honorable condition in their own Countrey) to negotiat a peace betwixrt the 
Duke and the People. The People refus'd any overture,ualeſs Guglielmo ds Scef, his Son; 
and Cerrettiers Biſdomini were deliver'd into their hands, which the Duke obſtinatly de- 
ny'd, till the threats of thoſe who were ſhut up with him in the Palace conſtrain'd him to 
conſent. Greater, doubtleſs, is the infolence and contumacy of the People, and more 
pernicious the milchiefs which they do,whilſt they are in purſuit of their Liberty,than when 
they have acquir'd it. Guglielmo and his Son were br forth, and deliver'd up a- 
mong thouſands of their Enemies ; his Son was a youn tleman, not yet arriv's at 
eighteen years of age ; yer neither his youth, his corhimeſs, nor innocence were able to 
rnxns whe wel e who could not get near enough rodoit whilſt he wasalive, wounded 
im when he wasdead ; and as if their ſwords bad been partial, and executed the diftates 
, of their fury with roo much moderation, t Augh-v's with their teeth, and their hands, 
biting his and tearing it to pieces. their Senſes m1 cipate 1g their 
js, having feaſted therr ears upon their groans, their eyes RE ——— and 
their rouch upon their bowels (which they rent our of their bodies with their hands) their 
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demanded, whence the ight he was ſafel 'd by his Relations, 
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| when he came out of the Florentine Dominions to Caſentino. The Armcles being agreed, 
on the VI. of Auguft,attended by a multitude of Citizens, the Duke departed from Florence, 


| Duke (as his actions demonſtrate) was covetous, cruel, difficult of acceſs, and inſolent in 

| his anſwers. Not being ſo much effected with the kindneſs and benevolence of People, as 

with their ſervitude and ſervility ; he choſe to be fear'd rather than belov'd. Nor was the, 5 
ſhape and contexrure of his Body leſs comtemprible, than his manners were odious. He was _» 
very little, exceeding black, his beard long and thin, not apart about him, but concurr'd 

to. make him deſpicable. In this manner the exhorbuanczes of his adminiſtration 1 

| Months time depriv*d him of his Dominion, which had been plac' 
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of the Nobility, and half the other Magiſtracies to be executed by them. The Ciry (as is 
ſaid before) was divided mto fix parts, out of which faxth, fix Signort were choſen, (one 
out of every ſixth) only by accident now and then their number was increas'd ro X I 1. or 
New Refor- XIII and reduc'd it again to fax afterwards, atlengrh they reſoly'd to reform in that parti- 
mation. cular, exher becauſethe Sefts or ſixths were il! diſtributed, or elſe (defigning more Au- 
thority tothe ay mmc d they thought it convenient to increaſe the number of the Senators. 
Hereupon they divided the City 1nto Quarters, and in every Quarter , three Signor; were 
created, to ſuperinſpeCt it. The Gonfaloniere della Fuſtitia, and Gonfaloniert of the Popular 
Companies, were laid aide, and inſtead of thera they created XII, Buon-Huomini, and 
VUHI. Confighieri, four of each fort. 

The Common Wealth being ſerled in this Method, might have continued quiet and 
happy, had the Grandees been contented to have fram'd it themſelves to ſuch modeſty of 
Converſation as is requiſit ina Civil Government. Bur their practices were quite contrary ; 
when they were but private Perſons, no Body was enough ro be their Companions, 
and being in Office, ſcarce any too good to be their Subjets, every day producing new 
inſtances of their Arrogance 7 Pride, inſomuch thatthe People were exceedingly troubl'd, 
tocon{1der with what 1mpatience and fury they had remov'd one 'Tyratit to m?ke room for 
a thouſand. In this manner things ſtood art that time, the infolence of one fide, and the 
indignation of the other fermenring to that degree, thatthe Chief of the People ( complain- 
ing of the Enormity of their Ones, and their haughtineſs tothe People and tothe Bi- 

)defir'd that he would be an inſtrument toreſtram the Grandees to their ſhare in the 
other Offices, and effe&tthat the Senate might conkiſt only of the People. "The Biſhop was 
naturally a Man, but eafie and unconſtant ; from that unconſtancy of temper it was, 
that his Aſſociats firſt wrought upon him to favour the Duke of Athens, and afterwards 
perſuaded himagainſt him : 1n the late Reformation he appear'd highly tor the Nobility , 
now upon the inſtance and ſolicitation of the Popular Citizens, he was as earneſt for the 
People, and fuppoling to have found the ſame irrefolution in other People, as was eminent 
in himſelf, he fancy? himſelf able to prevail with the Nobility toconſent. Hereupon con- 
voking the XIV. ( who were as yet in poſſeſſion of their Authority, ) with the beſt lan- 
guage could uſe, he exhortedthem to wot a, of the Senate tothe People, if they 

e any reſpect to the tranquillity of the City, or their own ſafety and preſervation. Bur 
theſe Words wrought a contrary effe&t in the minds of the Nobility R:dolfo de Rardi repre- 
hending him very ſmartly, upbraided the Leviry and Treachery of his behaviour with the 
Diake, and concluded at laſt, that the Honours and 1mployments they were in, they had ac- 
quir'd with hazzard, and woulddefend them with the fame ; and in this ſquable he and his 
Brethren left the Biſhop, and went to the reſt of the Nobiliry to communicate with them. 
The People were made nted with their anſwer on the otherfide, and whilſt the Gran- 
dees were providing what {trength they could for the defence of their Senators, the Com- 
mons thought it no time to attend for Orders, but ran immediatly to their Arms, and with 
them to the Palace, calling out to the Nobility ro renounee. The noiſe and rumult were 
_ ; the Signori found themſelves forſaken ; for the Grandees finding the People univer- 
ally mn Arms, durſt-not appear, but kept themſelves cloſe at home as obſcurely as they 
could : whereupon'the Popular Senators, endeavouring to pacihe the People, alledg'd that 

_, , they were honeſt and good Men, and prevail'd ( though with great difhculty ) that they 
4.. 2 NobiltY might be ſent ſafeto their houſes. The Senators of the Nobility being diſmiſe'd, the Office 
ks was taken away from the four Grand Counſellors, and transfer*d upon X11. of the People, and 
the - Popular Senators which remain'd. They reſtor'd the Gonfaloniere della Fuſtitia, 
and XVI. Gonfalonieri of the Companies of the People, and reform?d all Counſels'in ſuch 
manner that the Government remand entirely in the People. When thoſe *exorbitances 
happen'd, there was'a great ſcarcity in the City, which occaſion'd the diſcontents both of 
Nolity and People (the People for want of Vietnals, the —_— want of Command) 
and gave incouragement to Andrea Strozz5 to uſurp upon their liberty. Andrea ſelling his 
Corn at a cheaper rate than his Neigbours, had greater reſort of poor People to his Houſe, 
which he obſerving, mounted on Horſeback one morning, with ſeveral of the Rabble at his 
heels, he cry*d outto thereſt totake Arms, and in a few bours he got together more than 
4000 Men, with whom he march'd to the Palace of the Senate, and demanded ro have it 
br 3k : but the Senators partly by chreatning, and partly by force, diſingag'd theriſelves 
them, and afterward, when they were gone frighted them {6 with their Proclamar;- 
ons, that by htle and Wy diffoly'd, and went every Man to his Home, 'and left 
ry donenpatthgit be could.'+- Though qe oy was raſh, webag A common 
deſperare attempts, yetit gave noliftle hopes tothe Nobili thn 
againſtthe People, ſering the Refule and Raſeallity of the Ciry bad an holy apa 


them, 
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ket : thoſe of the Nobility 
and Streets which were in the way to their Houles, -* | 
Fe Powe ole Carreia ; the and Memes, ef-&, Trans ;the Reb and Rnd 
were upon their guard at the old Bridge ; and the Rubocemte. The Padgle ,in the mean 
ads end by —_— — —— Enfigns 
the P and being drawn up in array, it was thought beſt immediately to fall on 
the firſt rae. man 'd i Med dici and and Rondineli whe affoulted the Cavicciulli on that 
ſide which is towards the Piazzs de S. Giovanni. The ſervice was very hot ( great ſtones 
rumbled u pon them from above, and vollies of Arrowsſen liberally among them 
from below ) and continued three hours compleat ; but the numbers ot the People 1 increa- 
ſing, ys rs > IR the Cevicciuli ſubmitted to their multitudes, and 
ſurrendred. The People fav*d the Houſe and the furniture, only they took away their 
Arms, and Commanded them odiſtribute and diſperſe heraſeires into ſuck Houſes 
ware Gapocoqueiatanes and CRNENs OI beaten from their Poſt, the 
Pazz; and Donar:(being leſs powerful) were ſooner remov'd. Cavalcanti were only re- 
maining on that ſide of thi River, yet more conliderable zhan the other, bothin reſpect of 
their numbers & ſituation. But they,ſeeing all the Genfolonieriadrancing againſtthem, where 


as three of them only had overpower'd the reſt, ſurrendred like their Nigh without any 
remarkable defence : and now three of the Giey wereiathe Hands ofthe People ther 
was but one leftin the Power of the , but more difficult and inacceſſible, by rea- 
ſon it was ſo ſecure by the River Arm, the Brid and Avenues were of necelfry | to be 

clear'd before an any goodenud be ders a is aid before) were abundantly pro- 
vided. The was the old 


fended, and the People d. Fi their further 
vain, they try*d what could bedone atthe es Begin 
no berrer, left four Gonfalons, arid ſome other 
march'd with the reſt tothe Ponte alls Carrais.. The N, 
ter, and behav'd theanſetve Villantly, 

weaker or elſe overlaid with the numbers of their Enemies, ( which were much increas? 
* by the acceſſion of the Capponiand other Families about them ) they were on every ſide op- 
pre, fore from ther the xr them again rape /g Ares 2 
t vanc' rom 
radon ban Populace the River bang come in totheir aſſiſtance. The 
Bard; wastheonl Arm warn the Proplengrinſ hems, or he empties 


of their Comerades, —_— ————_———— againſt them , nor the impoſſibility 
DOTS THgoager Anime: they would rache de 
or burn'd, than ſubmitred Jon 


they defended themſelves ; for mnnd—ary 

——=> ra dn prone". Fegleve repuls'd ,and with 

was in old timea Laneto re ah ep berwixr the 

Par? he Faroe Wallgen 8. Goo ep ptthrig wars any pr 

falonieri with Orders to fall upon the Bar II En, the 

Bard; were diſheartned, and the People prevail'd ; thoſe of the Bardi who were appointed 
——_— of the Barricadoes, no ſooner bearing that their houſes were atrack%d,bur they 

oſts, and ran in in hopesto defend them. By this means the Barracades at 

Peold Bedgewere wonyand the Bard; diſcomfirted, who ( as many us could ) betook 

Ponte elpecally the baſe fore) greedy af Free penis the Houſes; demoliſh 
( efj the their . ? 

txt ak, ike tay RC ee nh Bb ity, as rhe 
Enemy the Ciry RE tee eee connting The 
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HE great and natural animoltt berwixt the People noditsc Notilicy, ariſing 
i froman ambition in heoneto command, and avron in th ohertooky, re 


the ſprings and fountains of all the calamities incident to a City: and 
there 13 ſcarce any thing dangerousor Om gee wad by takes 
its original and pore ys diverſity of humour. Rho revs oF 
divided. - Thus wasit (at it to grevechings which 
rence divided, in each City with different eflet. in Rp the enmity wn 
twixt by Ser le 7 the Nola was determined Che pruany Reaſon nfo 
by 


"The 
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ended bao ha Government to themſelves, with perfeQexcluſion to the 

the defires of the Romans more reaſonable, there importunity was the more - 
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ſhould be ſarisfied, and preſerved to the Nobility 
Oa the other fide, the of the people of Flarente were extravagant and unjuſt ; 
upon which ſcore the Nobility p g for the their differences determfned in 


baniſhment and bloud : and the Laws which enſued were 
the Victor, than the benefit of the Publick. 
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people. 


Emulation hs with eh 
betwirzrt the 
middle and the 
meaner ſort of ®? 


to be, bur to profeſs themſelves like the people. And this was the cauſe of the changing 
_ the variation of their Titles, and Families which was frequent in thoſe times 
Y, ED ISES IE ES 
inen Arms, and the Generofity of their mands, (for both 
famous ) was ſpent and expir'd, and not to bereviv'd in 
of it was notto be found ; which rendered Florence every 
day more NN nd On 0G as tranſported with itsown Vertue, 
that hei eofPride, hatircouldnorfublſt longe ade Pra warrebindes 
that paſs,that a wiſe Legiſlator might have ford theGovernment according towhat ſcheme 
and model he pleaſed, All by nag of the procerdinghechy, will be obvious to 
any body, Haring ſhown the foundation of Florence; the original of its Li- 
y; the qecabon of its Difſention; and. how' the faftions of the a # rmvap 
of the Duke of Athens and the deſtruQtion of 
it remains now, I dr Gabytrm, putwooetworadin people and the hows bf 
d ſeveral accidents which rhey produced. 
The prey aen.o+ 4 yer _>-7 tac the War with the Arch-Biſhop of Millan 
at an end; there appeared no reſpect of future contention in Florence : But the ill fate of 
our City, theill conduQt of their Aﬀairs, ſuffered a new —_— to ſpring up ( be- 


twixt the Fanulies of the Albizy pl Ig diviſion in own, 

as waz at firſt betwixt the 7 ng berwint the Cerchi 

Ges The Papes Pape (yen thr rep Fn and the Emperors who 
r 


in Italy, had many times, upon ſeveral 

lapped us > dar Souldiers Souldiers of all Nations, Engliſh, Dutch, and Bri- 

eg CN ended, and they they our of pay, being Souldiers of Fortune, they were con- 
ſtrain'd to hy bold ſometimes with one apa ſometimes with another ; and force 
them to contribution. Inthe year, 135 ve one of wy Companies came into 
Tuſcany (under the Command of Provence.) and put the whole Country 
into a fear: whereupon the F lorentines not = made publick pro if of men, but ſeveral 


Fethen proper ( and the Albiz3 and Rices among the reſt) Furaiſhed themſelves with Arms 


their defence. "There was a mortal hatred betwixt theſe rwo Families, cach of 


ring x he Goren: ad pſp thedeſtruſtion of the other. However 
u pete zoly they caſt, andinerfer'd in their Counſels, 
Ma gpont ati, hoChy being nes 
Ende t, in the old et place; ro- which the 
wet as they do on all ſuch occaſions. To the Rzcct it was report roar 
dizs had nagas Cav of he Pholly, To the Albiz;, that the Rzcci were come out 


in defiance of got together ; and no ſmall r 
is ſigns HS Treo Ch go amilies, or to put an end to « | 
which was chance, without the fault or contrivance of either. This accident, 


0 Body t, reviv'd their animoſity, and pur them both deſigns of in- 
ig their Parties. And be the ruine of the Nobillry, he Citizen Were re- 
to ſuch an equality, that the were become more venerablethan formerly ; 

rolnee. Wehuredechrdefr how, ah th rather by ordinary means, than private 
| WC how, after thc Vi " Charles the Firſt, the Guelfs 


coed. Magifrons, and authority gi over the Ghibilin Faction : 
Shatd eethrien nd MN a Sad their mee Geer had fo far ener- 


vared, that the ; were into the Government, and exerciſed the prin 
Gu, efcrione do Rictheng art time the head of that Funds, 


Offices to wells the 
prevail'd to have the Laws the Gbibilins One 2 IR Factian, it was ſup- 
powd by many, the Albizs were inclin'd; whoſe Ori ne anciently from Arezzo, 
they tranſplanted from thence, and ſetled in. Florence: == d by the re- 
novartion of thoſe to render that Family incapable of poneng 

L Ip TAGM criminlfo ay perſon deſcended from Geo i 

This was diſcovered to Piero, Son of Phil 

þ. ral poems, wy ming be ſhould deck benfelFaGLin 


cL it. Theſe Laws, thee 7 gd ron and ambition of the 


ublick make but were the app nt 
any Law fo pernicious, as a Law 
than reliſted thoſe Laws; that which his 
a means andoccaſion of his preferment: for, be- 
inſpe& the execution of thoſe La _ he exerciſed more 
0 only favourite of the FaQtion of the Guelfs. ; I 
wy” 


ing made the chief perſon wo 
to 
LNTy than baker; and 
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becauſe in theſe Laws there was no definition of a Ghibilin, nor no Magiltratedeputed to 

diſcover them, rhey wete of little importance only the ins were inted ro inquire 

them our, and to admoniſh them, that they were not.to take the Magi upon them ; 

if they did, they ſhould be liable tv a penalry. Whereupon, thoſe who were afterwards 

incaphcitated for the Magjſtracy, were called Ammoniti.Bur, atlength, the Captains grow- 51._,,........ 
ing and audacious in their office, without any regard whether they were conſcious or 

not; they admoniſhed who they pleaſed, as their avarzce or animoliry direfted them. , 

So that from the year 1 357, (10 which this Law was renewed) tothe year 1366, there 
were more than 200Citizens admoniſhed. By which means, the Captains, and the Faction 
of the Guelfs were grown great and conſiderable; eſpecially Piero de gli Albizi, Lapo da 
Caſtiglionochio, and Carlo Stroz,:.4,for the fear of being admoniſhed, made all people reſpe&t 
them. And, though the infolence of their = diſguſted many more; yet none 
look'd upon it with ſo much indignation as the Family of the Ricci, who had been the oc- 
calion of that diſorder, which was not only like to be the ruine of the Common-wealth, bur 
the promotion and advancement of their Enemies, quite contrary to what they deligned. 
Uguccione therefore (being one of the Senate, to put an end tothoſe inconveniences which 
he by accident, had created) obtain'd a new Law; that to the fix Captains, three more 
ſhould be added; rwo of them to be choſen out of the inferior Mechanicks : and prevail'd 
that the Ghibilans ſhould nor be convicted bur by 24 of the Guelfs, depured particularly to 
that office. For the time, theſe Laws in ſome meaſure tempered the exorburance of the 
Captains fo as their admonitions loſt much of their terror; and if any, they were bur 
few that were admoniſhed. Notwithſtanding the emulation betwixt the Albizs and Rices 
continued ; their leagues, practices, and conſultations going on with more eagerneſs, as 
their fury ſuggeſted. In this diſtrationthe City continued trom the year, 1 366, to the 
year 1371; at Which time the Guelfs recovered their power. 

In the Family of the Buonde/monti, there was a Gentleman called Benghs; who for his 
Gallantry in the Wars aganſt the Pans, was prefer'd to be one of the people ; and by that 
means-qualitied to be a Senator. But when he expeRted:ro be admirred intothe Senate, a 
Decree was made, that no perſon of Noble Extraction, that was become one of the people, 
ſhould be received.nto the Senate. This Decree was highly offenſiveto Benchi, who, upon 
conſultation with Piero de gl Albizs, refoly'd with his admonirions ro depreſs the meaner 
ſort of the people, and make themſelves Governors of the City. And indeed, by his in- 
fluence upon the Nobility, and Piefs's upon the wealthieſt of rhe Citizens, the FaCtion of 
the Gue ry. ing ow more confiderable : for with their new models and 
they ordered thi ny job the Captains and 24 Citizens were wholly at their difpoling ; 
their admonitions exerciſed with-as much audacity as formerly ; and the houſe of the 4 
bizs (being head of that Faction) increaſed exceedingly. The Ricci in the mean time 
were not behind hand in uſing all their intereſt and friends to obſtruct rheir deſigns ; ſo 
that every one lived in great apprehenſion as fore-ſeeing their deſtruftion was opgranch- 
ing.” Whereupon many Citizens our of affeCtin to their Country aflembled in S.' Piero 
Scheraggio; and having diſcourſed of their diſorders amorig themſelves, they went after- 
wards tothe Senate, ro whom, one of the moſt eminent among them, made this 

Moſt Magnificent Lords, we have many of us doubted, whether to aſſemble by private *51,. c;,. 
order, ( -- upon publick occoie ) might not be offenggue, and render us remarkable Oraion i? 


for dur preſumption, and 
the leaſt caution or regard, many Citiz.cns. do meet, and confer ; not for 


preſervation and Proſperity, needed not to fear. your 4 herefore we not 


ſoever their Enterpriſe may appear we cannot 


> of fans: imine ab -oromns 

reſpetts, you would be pleaſed with publick force tym ahh ity, % corru 

tion of their Cities in Italy, has witiated ours : for ſince ye it ſelf from the 

Joke of the Empire, all the Towns ( wanting their former reſtraint ) flew out into extreams, 

and ordain'd Laws and Governors, net as free men, -but as people divided into Fattions. 

From this Fountain all our miſeries, all our diſorders do ſpring. In the firſt place, no 
p mor integrity i to be found among . Citizens, unleſs among thoſe whoſe 

p 


wicked- 
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wickedneſs makes them ul, having been formerly engaged together in ſome willainous 
yay —__ rig x Fad eighbour, or Country NE, and the w/o. ern Lg 
terl a yup and Oaths are * bioding ”o rrher than they are 4 Frag 
and uſed not for 8 e, and as a means to facilitate their cheats w val 
ways more honour 4 hw much their ſucceſs « leſs ht and dangerods. Hence 
ir i, that vitious and miſchievous men are commende for their induſtry; and good 
men, which are innocent and quiet,» are reckoned for ſots. And certainly, 4 ; theres no 
ſort of corruption but 'may be found in Italy, ſo there are no ſort of people more unbap- 
ply fy to recerue it. The young men are idle, the old men laſervious, all ſexes, all 
places full of licentions brutality above "the correFSion of the rm Hence 

s that avarice among the Citizens; and that ambition, not of true g but of 
diſhonourable preferment ;, which, berg accompanied with batred Verne him, and 
aiſſention, are Tin ollowed by executions, baniſhments, affiittion 0 god” _ 
and exaltation of evil: for good men depending upon their innocence, and not loo 
abroad for thing extroar , either to a 5. ora or defend themſelves do too E 
miſcarry for os either, and become the ſad objetts of the cruelty of Uſurpers. * Thu 
creates iniclination to parties, and i es their er; ill people ſiding for covetouſ- 
neſs, ambition, revenge, or ſome other ſiniſter end; and goo p ple for f ear : and that 
which' renders our condition more deplorable, ws, to bebold hb peſo ſear and Ring- 
leaders of all, ( as if « word could make them 4; and conſecrate the iniquity of 
their ations ) guilding, or rather decking over their ill de fign: wit ome fl os Op fit: 
for, 3 all enemies to liberty, let them pretend as they pleaſe, either to defend an O 

or Populacy, the reſult muſt be deſtruction: for the fruit they expett from their 

ory, is not the honour of b delivered their Country, but the pots ton of ba- 
= maſtered their enemies, and 5 d the dominion to themſelves: and being arrived 
at that height, what us there ſo unjuſt, what # there ſo cruel, what i there ſoravenons as 
they ? Hence-forward Laws are ma , mor for public benefit, but their private advan- 
rage, bence-forward, War, and peace, \and Amity w concluded; not for common honour, 
but particular bumor. And if the other Cities of Italy are repleat with theſe dforders 
ours is'much more : Our Laws, our Statutes, and Crvil Ordinances, are made accor 
the ambition and capricio of the Conqueror ;, and not according to the true intere 
people ople that would be free: whence it follows, that one Fattion no ſooner ne_ fo 
th 


an®ther ſucceeds: fa that City which would maintain it ſelf by Fafion rat an 
by Law, can never party prevails, and depreſſes itt rival beyond the 
power of oppoſiti # Jab of nerf noel, and falls ur with it ſelf; and then all 
goes fo wrac err ro Uiefend themſebves with thoſe private Laws 


which were Fg" at firſt for oe 7 ogg ie That theſe rien. as are tvs the ancient 
and modern diſſentions in our own City can ne GY the Ghibilins 
were deftr gy Was every mans judgment Gel wats bove live lived honourably and 
ankth a ime after: and w_ it was not long before they divided into the F eFions 
of the Neri fd Bianchi the _— were over-powred, new parties aroſe, and 
new troubles attended thas; og rw nts Ty wh in behalf of the Exiles, and ſometimes 
betwixt the Nobility ; and (to give that to others, which either 
not, or would not Ft ah pau ſelves) committing our liberty ſometimes 
fo 10 King Robert, ſometimes to bus brother, and at laſt to the Duke of Athens ; never fixing 
or ot — in any Government ; as not bein agreed to live free, nor contented to be ſer- 
4, Nor Eo Wat our Stare « phtbes diviſion, that _ than acquieſee in the 
adminiflration a ur proftitute it ſelf to the regiment of an A ban, mean 
and 1 has. The late Duke of AG be Seine "1; any 
honour ts nd6-Ghy e's yet bis inſolence and Tyranny may make hes frees urure. 
Being im Arms at bis e , we fell to it among our ſelves fought with more 
fry the attic abicfer; than we had ever done be ; tt Ingrh the Nabil wa 
overcome, and at the mercy of the people : aw ods al opinion ( their inſi 
portable pride and ambition taken down) there could be no more fation or ron 
in Florence : but we have fe 1 0 iof, bow fas and fallotes mans 
The ngrtago— = ed Mee Nobility was not extintt, but tranſmigrate int the 
people ; who, f, grew as for aut as they affrnbieoby wy 
ro attain it, domeftick di , they reviv'd the ole names of Guelfs, and 
of Ghibilins ; which it Ga heohoger for this City never, to have known. And, that 
nothing which i: humane, may be perpetual and f able ; = wre frog ep 
that in all States or Governments whatſoever, ſome fatal Familie 
their ruine and deſtruftion. Of this, our City can afford as agar 
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ſtances as any of her neighbours; as owing its miſeries not only to one or two, but” ſeve® 
ral SE Families : as firſt, the Buondelmonti and Uberti; next, the Donati and the 
1; and now, the Ricci and Albizi, (a ſhameful and ridiculous thing. ) We bave not 
enumerated our droiſions nor deduc'd our ill cuſtoms fo high, to upbraid or to diſcourage 
you by them ; but rather as a memorial of ther cauſes, toſhew that they are_in our me- 
mory as well as yours ; and to exhort you by their example, not to be diſſident or timerons 
in correting them. For in thoſe days the power of the Nobility was ſo great, and their 
alliances ſo conſiderable ; the Laws and Civil Magiſtrates were too weak to reſtrain them : 
but now the Emperor having no power, the Pope no influence; all Italy, and yarticular- 
ly thy City, reduc'd to ſuch a parity, as to be able to Govern our ſehves; where # the diffi- 
culty? What impediment remaims, why ths Common-wealth ( in ſpight of all exansyles 
to the contrary) may mot only be united, but reforw'd and i d by new Laws and 
Conſtitutions, were your Lordſhips diſpoſed to create them? To which work, we 
do moſt humbly impertune you, not out of provate paſſion, ſo much as ck compaſſion 
for our Country. Our corruption is gre and tis you only can corret# the rage, and 
expel the comagion that ſpreads and ates _ ws. The diſorders of our Ance- 
ftors are mot imputable to the nature of the men, but to the iniquity of thoſe times ; 
which being now alrered, gives thas City fair hopes, by the inſtitution of better Laws, to 
better hy tune; whoſe mal:gnity is eaſily to be overcome by '@ prudent reſtraint of am- 
bition; a ſeaſonable mhibition of ſuch cuſtoms as propeyete Fadion; and a diſcreet 
eleftion and adberence to ſuch things as are compatible with our freedom. And better it 
& you do it now legally of your ſelves, than by deferring it, to drvert that office upon the 
people and make them do it by force. | 
The Signori mov'd then by theſe arguments, (which they had fram'd to thertiſelves be- 
fore )and by authority and encouragement afterwards, commuſſionated 56 Citizens to 
ſuperintend for the of the Common-wealth. True its, many ren are more proper 
ng corel. grngery bummer mr > _—_ wes = (mp 
in extirpating the preſent Fact idingaginſt new ; by which means they ſuc- 
ceeded in ether i fs not taking away Go etcaligef ge and ; and one of the preſent 
Factions being more potentthan the other, it could not be done withour great dangertothe 


Common-wealth. However, they depriv'd three of the Family pf the Albizs; andasma- yew repre 
ny/of the Ricci of all Magiſtracy (unleſs of the Gweſfiſh party ) for three cars; in which mation. 


number, Piero de gli Albizi, and Uguccione de Ricci were two. They prohibited all Ciri- 
zens for the coming into the Palace, unleſs the Senate was fittin . They , that in caſe 
of batterry or unjuſt interruption in the poſſeſſion of their it ſhould be lawful to 
accuſe afy man (though of the Nobility ) tothe Council, and to make them anſwer to their 
Charge. Theſe Laws had greater 10n upon the Riccithan the Albizs; for though 
they were equally intended the Riets ſuffered moſt by them : Piero indeed was ſhur our of 
whe Gone eC CT 
hisentrance was free; and t he and his Comrades were forward in their 

monitions before they were forwarder now, and new accidentsoccurr'd to make them 


yer worſe. Gregory XL was nin, wat OS INES 
ho 


verned Italy by ( as his CENT - 
oud and rapacious, had r calamity upon ſeveral Cines. | 
F Gs —_— took healed 


rence, and reſolved to make himſelf Lord of Tuſcany: to which end, he not only omitted 
to ſupply the Florentines with proviſions but to deprive them utterly of all othet relief, as 
ſoon as the ſpring a and gave opportunity for his motion, he invaded them with a 


| eager s mates becauſe they were both tamiſhed 
ifarm'd :and his deſign might have taken, had not his Army been mercenary, and 
corrupt; for the F lorenti havieg nomder veajaniee fend betook them- 
ſelves to their bags, and paid his Army 1 30000 Florinsto draw off. To begin a War, is in 
any mans power ; bur, alas, no body can end one. doo ory > oachts cr? 
bition of the Legate, bur proſecuted by the indignation of the Floyentines ; who centred 
— ———— — 
with the Church. To manage it, they created eight Citizens, whom they inveſted wi 

abſolute authority of g withour appeal, and disburfing without account. /' "This 


Gregory XI. 


Ids his Refi- 
! ; dence at 
Legates being at that time in Bo vantage of a ſcarcity which wasin Flo non. 


Avige 


New Com- 


War againſt the Pope, though Upnccione was dead, reviv'd thoſe who had followed the miſſion for the 


fortunes of the Ricci, who in 10n to the Albiz5, had favoured Barnabo, and appear- 
ed againſt the Church ; and the rather, becauſe rhe eight were all enemies to the Guelfs + 
I SENG LOO NY 

ploy 


man4gement 
of the War. 
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- ſciences: and ſo earnelt were they to make itappear to t 


ployed in the way orgy of the War, and they in their admonitions, the War continued 
three years, till the of that Pope. However, it wascarried on with ſo univerſal farif- 
faction, that rhe Eight HOG geeoy in their Office, and got the Titleof Samci ; 
notwithſtanding they had ſequeſtred the riches of the Churches, forc'd the Clergy to the 
execution of their FunCtions, and deſpiſed the cenſures of the Pope, So euch did the 
Citizens at that time prefer the advantage of thar Comnny, before the | ay of their Con- 

Church,-rhat, as when they 
were friends, they had power to defend it ; ſonow being enemies, they were as able ro di- 
ſtreſsit; baving put all Romagna, ia Marca, and Perugia, into Rebellion. Bur, though they 
were ableto maintain War, at this rate, againſt the Pope, they could not fo well defend 
themſelves againſt their ins and Factions. The indignation and hatred the Guelfs 
had conceived: againſt the Exght, augmented their infolence ; and they affronted them as 
well as the reſt of the chief of the Citzens. Nor was the arrogance of the Captains in- 
ferior to the inſolence of the Gyelfs ; they had made themſelves more formidable than the 
Signori ; and men went with more aweand reverence totheir Houles, than to the Senators 
Palace : infomuch, that not an Embaſlador was ſent to Florence, but he receiv'd Audience 
from, and had particular commithion to the Captains. Pope Gregory being dead, this City 
had no more Wats abroad ; yet, at home, it was in great aft >< the 1umperiouſneſs of 
the Guelfs was inſupportable, and no way viſible to ſuppreſs them: it was judged 
therefore to rake Arms, and commit the ſuperiority to the deciſion of Fortune. 
On the Guelfs ſide there were all the ancient Nobility, and the greateſt part of the more 
powerful Citizens; of whom, as (we have ſaid) Lapo, Piero, and Carlo were the chief. On 
the other (ide, were all the inferior fort of the poagte log by the Eight, and afliſted by 
Georgio Scali, Tomaſo Stroz24, the Ricci, the Albert, and the Medici. The reſt of the 
mulurude ( as it ha always in ſuch caſcs) joyned with the diſcontents. The power 
of their adverſaries ſcemed very confiderable tothe he's and their danger great, if any 
Senate ſhould prove their enemies, and go about to deſtroy them : defirous to prevent it, 
they aſſembled together ; where, examining the State and condition of the City, they found 
the which bad been admoniſhed, were ſo numerous, that they tiad thereby diſob- 
lig'd moſt of their Citizens and made them their enemies. They could propoſe no other 
remedy ; but as they had degraded them of their honours, ſo to baniſh them the City, ſerze 
upon the Senators Palace by force, and conſtrain the whole Town to come overto their 


' ſide, ecprfingys he mpagheen ; their Predeceflors ; whoſe quiet and ſecurity 
1 


was'to be attributed wholly to their baniſhing their adverſaries. As to the deſign, all of 
them ns Saab tbe tim It was in the year } Lrcentens month of 
May, Lapo conceiving it unſafe todefer; acquainted them that delays were dangerous 
eſpecially ro them; conſidering, that in the next Senate Salveſtro de Medici might be cho- 


A Conſpiracy ſen Gonfaloniere, who was a known enemy to their ſect. Piero de gli Albizs was of ano- 
ofthe Guelfr. ther ſentiment, and thought it beſt to protrat; in reſpeR that more force would be ne- 


ceſlary, which were notto be got together privately ; and to raiſe them publickly, was to 
Kees os into palpable - > ee therefore was, that they ſhould have 
patience till S.Foby's day, which was at hand ; at which time, in regard it was one of the 
greateſt Feſtivals, and great reſort would cometo the City of Courle, they might convey 
in what mambers they pleaſed, without danger of diſcovery. Andto obviate their appre- 
henſfon of Salveftro, he propoſed to have him admoniſhed ; and if that would not do, ro 
put. the upon him, by ſome fraud or artifice in the imborſation ; and foiſt in ſome 
other of the of his quarter, todefeat him ſecurely of that Office. This laſt opi- 
nion being »ed, it was reſolved to put off! though Lapo conſented unwillingly, ur- 

ing, thatdelay was uncertain; that no time can, in ene priya warn, wes: 

In: who expects gala oparaaa , ſeldom atrempts any thing ; and whea he 

1trurns/ commonly to his own * However, "ns. 6 woes vows 
but could not hinder Sabveftro. And, for the change, the Eight had got an inkling of thar, 


The Conſpi- and took care to preventit ; ſorhar Salveſtro was drawn for Gonfaloniere by Alamanno de 
racy defeated. 14g 1;.; Being of a Noble Popular Famuly, he could not endurethat the People ſhould be 


opprelled by the power of a few ; reſolving therefore with himſelf, ro put a 
nr infblnges | KO La aabaceale and back'd b Gveniefihe 
principal Citizens ; he communicated his deſigns with Benederto Alberto, Db 0 Stroz2u, 
andGeorgio Scali ; all ofthem concurring in the Plot, and ingaging their aſſiſtance. Upon 
| ada tow privately, y the Ordini delle Giuſtitia againſt rhe Grandecs 
werereviv'd, the authority of the Capitani di parte, retrench'd ; and the Anmonits re- 
admutred to the Magiſtracy, Gags hap ic was beltzo gropeſe and enact it atone time, 
if it were poſlible (for uc was firſt to be preſented to the Tar 
r 
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ante Councils, ) Selogfre being in his Ofice, (which, forthe run y oiewere, Prince © 
of the City) he cauſed a Colledge and Council to be called both together mm one morning ; 
pe ed eee Faerie Err 
Law to them which he had prepared ; but it was rejected as an mnovanion, __ 
not prevail to have it paſs'd. ceoyis, ron hamſelf defeated in his firſt praftice 
rain it, Phe having placed Canbl ; and, without being ar\ -5r7 princigt 
the Council ; where, having placed t ſoas he might be SEITTS 
Aſlembly, he told them jay 2 woup 

That, being made Gonfaloniere, be did wat think ws gs defige'd for the Cogni- 
zans and determination of private Canſes, (which have their i pra Fae) bt 
ſaperimtend the State, to corret# ect the i lence of the Grandes, ro of po w_ rettifie 
ſuch Laws as were found prey nay, ro rn» Common-wealth. That in 
both caſes he bad been diligent to the utmoſt; and imployed bimfelf with all Pr 
wy but tbe pos and malevolence of ſome men wat ſo untrattab 


_—_E gns ; they did not only binder bim from from perpetrating 
«pod wen; but .they — A and refs EZ 
bim. een ofthe bc; bt they di wha: for Ary3.em 
be knew not for what reaſon, or with what cnfulnce he hol > oa in an 
which ether be did not really deſerve, or of which be was thought urwort by " 
For thus cauſe but intention was to retire and leave the people to the elettion cus 


who might be more wertuous, or more fortunate than be. 
And having laid, he departed from the Council rowards his own houſe. Thoſe of the 


gn c > de 
but to Medici. 


Council, who were privy _ rag Bor wor wanted oor 


thereu ; 1 which the San ad Gul bar as. rage Arnngnr . ; and meetin Ga 
Gonfa e, they prevailed yw authority, and partly with 
of RE Nath, ares by that time, was in great confufion : man ofthe 
Noble Chizens had been threatened, and injuriou apo=- Angry born bom ; and, among the teſt, Carlo 
eb eas 2d, wth fee kicuky, if him Bt part þ mot 
, av? But he which made the 
| amy ph pa in Arms, was Benedetto de 
of the Palace, cry'd to the people, to Arm; 
RlVd with arm'd men immediately ; ; and the Colledges did that our of 
had denied upon requeſt. The Captains of the partes had, in the mean time, got toge= 


Senate. Bur wheathey heardotthe ramul and underficad whe paſſed in Council, 

all ofthem ſlunk back totheir houſes. Let no mgn that contrives any alteration in 
, delude humfelt, es whe ences Le magNR it as 
d that Law, and ſetled the 


The whe Copreaen fits Sr, nn them made a Syndic. 
Prioricall'd their Colledges, and were in Counſel a whole day - mm 
rr hm aps renters wr all partes; bur, of 
different judgments, nothing was The next day the Arts came forth with 
diſplaid ; 0s We nd deukring what would fallow, 
Counſel to worſt, which was no ſooner met but the tumulr 
Enſignsof RR into the Piazzs with Colours and ftore of arm'd 
mn, an wx 6dr Thereupon o ata the 47, and the 
diſpel that cloud of miſchief which was 
Ar norco ayrinr Ralia ) to the Senators, 
ater ns cu rode FE 
Vantagious theſe things were in agitation ; ſomeof the Enſigns of 
Me ning heaven wich ms of the able (bay loaned by comin prion 
ens OSS Wo uu nndpar Tons nm ny ern 
3 ) ſtole away from the reſt ; went wo the Palace of Lops ds Caftighonebio, broke 

and burned it. Laps, upan intelligence of what the Senate had done, 


_ it, 
n contradiQtion tothe orders of the and ſeeing the in Arms, 

Fre ue me ngarele> ated (fin 8 Croce = 
fled a ofa Friee where he was often heardto complain 


han, hr having cnaſeared 2s Piero de gli Albizi: and of Piere for hari ern tcd 
their attempt upon the Governmeat till $. fabn's day. aaa 


The Balis. 
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firſt noiſe of the tumult, hid themſelves only, preſuming ( when it was over ) they had re- 
Igtions and Cendenoteaier abdomeia Florence. The Palace of Lapo being 
burn'd, ( miſchiefs being more eafily propagated, than begun, ) ſeveral other houſes ran the 
ſame fare, either out of publick malice, or private revenge : and that the greedineſs and ra- 
pacity of their Companions might, if poſſible, out-do theirs; they broke up the Goals, and 
ſet the priſoners at liberty: after this, they fack'd the Monaſtery of Agnoli and the 
Convent di S. Spiritoto which, many Citizens had convey'd much of their goods. Nor 
bad the publick Chamber eſcap'd their violence, had not the awe and reverence of oneof 
the Signors defended it ; who being on horſe-back, with ſome perſons in Arms attendin 
him, oppoſed himſelf, inthe beſt manner be could, againſt the fury of the people ; which 

| being appeaſed in ſome meaſure, either by the authority of the Signori, or the approach of 
the night, the next day the Balia indemnihed the Ammonits, with proviſo, that for three 

Reformati- Fears, they ſhould not exerciſe any Magiſtracy in that City. They reſcinded thoſe Laws 

on again. which were made in prejudice to-the Gwelfs. They proclaimed Lapo da Caſtig lionochio, 

and his accomplices, Rebels: afrer which, new Senators were choſen, and of them, Luigi 
Guicciardimi was made Gonfalomere. Being all lookt upon as peaceable men, and lovers 
of their Country great hopes were conceived the tumult would have ceaſed : notwithſtand- 
img, the ſhops were got opened ; the people ſtood to their Arms, and great Guards kept 
all oyer the Cuty : ſothat the Signorzentred notupon the Magiſtracy abroad, with the uſual 
pomp, bur privately within doors, and without any ceremony at all. 'Theſe Senators con- 
cluded, nothing was ſo neceflary nor profitable for the publick, at the begining of their 
Office, asto pacifie the tumult : whereupon, by Proclamation, they requir'd all Arms to be 
4zid down ; all ſhops to be opened; and all perſons, who had been call'd out of the Coun- 
try, to the aſſiſtance of any Citizen,,todepart. They poſed Guards m ſeveral -places of 
the Town; and ordered things fo, that if the Ammonit: could have been contented, the 
whole Ciry would have been quiet. But they not being ſatished to attend three years be- 

ſhould be capableof Office, the Arts, in favour to them, got together again ; and 
ts of the Senate, that, for the furure, no Citizen might be admoniſhed as a Ghibilon, 
by either the Senate, the Colledge, the Captains of the Parties, the Conſuls, or Smdic's of 
any Art wharloever : requiring likewiſe, that new imborſation might be made of the Guelfs, 
and the old one be burn'd. Their demands. were 79 9 both by the Senate 
and Counſels ; ſuppoſing thereupon, their new rumult would have ceaſed. But thoſe that 
are covetous, and impatient forrevenge;are not to be ſatisfied with bare reſtitution. Such 
as deſired diſorder, to inrich and wreck themſelves upon their enemies, perſuaded the Ar- 
uficers they could never be ſafe, unleſs many of their adverſaries were baniſhed, ot deſtroy- 
ed. Which pradtices being remonſtrated to the Senate ; they cauſed the Magiſtrates of the 
Arts, and the Sindic's, toappear betore them, towhom Luigi Guicciardini the Gonfaloniere 
ſpake in this maner : 

Laigi Guice F theſe Lords, and my ſelf, had not long ſince underſtood the fortune of this City ; 
ciardini'; Ora- and obſerved, that its Wars abroal were no ſooner determined, but it was mfeſted with 
tion. new troubles at home ;, ve ſhould have more admired, and more reſented the tumults 

Which have happened: but things that are familiar; carrying leſs terror along with them, 
we have born the- late paſſages ; with more patience ; epecialh, conſidering we were not 
at all conſcious totheir beginning ; and had reaſon to hope they would have the ſame 
end as former tumults have b _ our condeſcenſion to their great, and their numerous 
demands. But finding ( to our Sorrow ) you are ſo far from compoſing your thoughts, or 
acquieſcing in what has beew granted, that you are rather exaſperated, and conſpire new in- 
jury againſt your fellow Citizens, and endeavour to baniſh them ; we muſt ng ſay, the ig- 
leneſs of your proceedings provokes ws to /- 477 10m And certainly, had we magin'd, 
that in the tame of our iftracy , Rn bave been ruin'd, either in fidimg with, 
| we ſbould declin'd that honour, and freed our ſebves from it, either 

, or flight. But, we had to do with people not utterly deſtitute 

of humanity, and ' void of all on 1s their Country ; we willingly accepted of the 
eferment, as Doping, by the gentleneſs of our deportment, to be too bard for your am- 

Gioien and wiolence. But we ſee now, by unbappy experience, the mildneſs of our beha- 

—_— —— condeſcenſions do but inhanfe and elate you, and ſpur 

you on to-more diſhonourable demands. We ſay. not this to diſpuſt, but to inform you ; 

let others _— of ayes mere race it ſhall be our way ro remonſtrate what « 
profitable. Tell me td cont gr fo war ) what u *here more that you can juſtly deſire of 
ws ? You propoſed to have the Captains of the Parties deveſted of their AN Aba it 


i done. Too mov'd, the old imbarſations might be burn'd, and new ones decreed to 
ſupply them ; we conſented. You had a mind the Ammoniti ſhould be - re-admitted to 


places 


—_ _————— ESTI” EY S - . Zo 
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laces of bonour and truſt ; we granted 'it : Upon your interceſſion, we »e_ pardined theſe 


Fbe had burned bouſis, and ro Churches ; and, roſati 70, bave ſent ſeveral -— fr | 


incipal Citizens into Exile, ' To gratifie you, the Gr are circumſcribed with new 
La avd all things done that mh ſatisfie you : what ph; therefore will there be of 
your demands? Or, how low will you abuſe the liberty you ? Do you not: perceive, 
that we cars be overcome with more tence, then you can as 2 A tbaruillke the 
concluſion ; or, whither will your di Penny _ our City ? Can you have for- 
got gets err inconſiderable C. ) athingadoacoegiel of the drvi- 
fow, ſeſſed bimſelf of it ? Ds hee An, that rhe Duke of Athens, 

private perſon, became your Lord and your Sovereign; and all from our own differen- 
ces 94 bome ? Whereas, when we were united, the Arch-Biſhop of Millan, nor the Pope 
bimſelf, were able to bart aw ; but were glad (after ſeveral years War ) to lay down 
with diſhonour. Why then will you ſuffer your own diſcards ( in time of Peace too) to 
bring a City into ſlavery, which ſo many potent enennes, in time of War, were not able 
ro captivate? What can you expett from your diviſions, but [ervitude? What from the 
goods you have, or ſhall ng gp _ yr. from = neighbours, but poverty? The 
perſons you plunder, are mo" our care and appointment, ſupply t the City 
with all ora and if it be defeated lem what - we do to ſuſtain is? Whit-ever 
you gain, ( being Fr ly acquir'd) you can hardly preſerve : from whence, famine and 
poverty muſt neceſſarily follow. 7 Thee Lords hr and my ſelf do command, and (if 
it be conſiſtent with our, Dignity ) intreat, and beſeech you, that you would compoſe 
your ſelves for this once, and be content with our paſy'd condeſeenfions ; or, if they be 
roo little, and there remains ſtill ſomething to _ that you would defire it cis 
vily, and not with the force and clamour of _ and if your requeſt be juſt, you will 
not only be I 3 but occaſion taken away from wicked men, to ruine your Country, 
under your ſhelter and pretence. 

Theſe words 090 rar great influence upon \th>people;inſomuch tharthey return'd 
their thankg to the Gonf kaowledgaiduhe tad ber hunk goo Lon 
to them, a prod Corina the Chis obedience to what-ever becom- 
manded. To breake the ice, the Si ed wy Clem be cxck of oct Of 
kces,'to conſult with the Syndic's of the Arts, what, inorder to the good, was molt 
fit tobe reformed; and to report it to the Senate. Bur, whilſt theſe things were tranſaQting, 
2newtumulr broke out, whuch put the City into moretrouble than the former. The 
pant of the robbery, and late miſchief, was commirred by the rabble, and os 
people; wad >ceryalemagpanter rv > ens 
the greater differences were reconcil'd, they be queboncl, (paid ar the 
he tle eo maar ry ty mrs ms.» 1 


who inſtigated them at firſt : ro which was added, a certain hatred the nketer Gore the Newmdtc 


people had —  — — — — ce 
ſerts. aber na inthe time of Charke the For theCey was drided in ſh every 
Art had its proper Head and Governour, to whole juriſdiction, (in;Civil caſes) eyery 

iathe ſeveral Arts, wereto be ſubject. Theſe Arts (as we ſaid before bewgdrorsl4 wr 


XlI, afterwards they increaſed ro XXI, and grew tothat power » that, inafew 
years, they in the whole Government of the City ; and becauſe, among them, ſome 
were more con{iderable,and ſome lefs ; they came, by degrees, to be and VIl of 
them were call'd and XIV, Ainori. From this diviftion, and the other reaſons 


aforeſaid, proceeded arrogance of the Captains of e Parte for thoſe Cizens who 
had ancientl ty been Guelfs, under whoſe Goverament thoſe Offices were cnR—— 
did ever indulge the chief and better ſort of the Arts; and diſcountenance 

ml woe Gerd Ba ba eg I vor 
mults were —_—_—_ Swe 0.0546 reap” Corporations of the 

no | C were with 
por) of ns Tn "nd yk Crmpuy, bat pre wake 
wo oprnny ane yr gry od pr 
no to ro 
they. were ſworn ; w d not received that juſticr, which 


—— —_—_ 
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fore (both of this , and the vor! Fra ghdy intended wpwa the foreſaid occaſi- 
ons ; and being exci by fear of for rhe villaging vat bring of the Palaces; 
they met many times in the night, to diſcourſe of what was pals'd ; und roadmoniſh ons 
another of the danger they were in; andto animate and unite them, one of the moſt dar- 
ing, and moſt experienced amon them, made this Speech : 


» Were it mow to be conſidered, w ber we were immediately 9 paloy0nys 10 bers, and 


The 
of a Plebeian. plunder the houſes of our fellow Citizens, and rob the err th . be one of thoſe who 


ſhould rhink-it worthy of further debate, and perhaps, prefer ba ty before hazar- 
dows gain. But, finct Arms are taken, many miſchiefs have Red, ; and much prize 
has been got ; it w (in my ju ) moſt natural, to adviſe which way ow 24ins are to be 


certainly of opinion, if no man ſhould do you that ſervice, your own neceſſity would adviſe 
you. A fort the whole City full of complaints, ani indignation againſt us; the Citizens, fre- 
quent in their meetings ; and the Senators 'oLagyonr with the Magiſtrate. Be confident 
'tis to deſign againſt us; #0 contrive new ways, and to comtratt new Forces to deſtroy ws. 
It remains therefore apen us, to do two things ; one us, to provide, that we be not pumiſhed fot 
our paſs'd es : the other, that we may live with more liberty and ſatisfattion for the 
As 0 juſt ifie therefore our former _ in my thoughts, it u comvemient 10 tmereaſe 
them with new ; and by the artifice of redoubling our miſchiefs, our conflagr ations, and rob. 
beries, to allure and i ingot e more companions to our Party. For, where many are guilty, 
none are puniſhed; t þ ſal faults arerevenged, great ones are genevally rewarded ;, and 
where the ougre he & epidemical, frw people complain ; an univerſal calamity being always 
more ſupportable than a private. So ok ro multiply our miſdeeds, w the readieft way of 
obt aiming our pardon, and prevailing for theſe things which we belivve conducive to our is h. 
berty: nbr u there any diffieulry ro diſcourage us; it ſeems tome, the enterpriſe is not only ec- 
fee A but certain; becauſe thoſe who ſhould oppoſe us, are divided, and rich : their diviſions 
us the Vit ant their riches (when we have got t ry fv peg it. Let 
ws, ra 9 of thee blo! jm yo; + (hough ch his I.) All men baving 
che fans even made no difference in their contex» 
Pure, rinth Air me are as wn} de f qo hows im your rags, > gn ſeboes 
in their robes, , and you a wil doubtheſs be the N for *ris nothing but poverty and 
riches that diſcriminates betwixt you. It troubles me, totbink, rwgr So ave many of 
_— in your conſciences, for what yow bave done ; and reſobved to be ws 
: if it be fo, I was\m aken in my j , and whit tt wr I thoug bt 
ron” » vices y mor 4 ace, tupbs at all to ery you ow: Aepodiygingens, 
(lrebe nine be what they are ever troubled with the : ani, for cone 
ſcience, you ought mot to be concerw'd. Where the fear of famine, and teark , and fri- 
= SE onelea bewſions of Hell. Obſerve the ways 
Lt Agua wat Eater rieh, erage and the potent, arrvot af 


preſerved; and bow -- may hu ecure our ſelves againſt the ills we have committed. I am 
of 


$a Nhat \ hd or frond, and whes ance they 
Joo with —_ ne md over the — 
with the 1 anjog? ( ) Sole /Y —_ s 
orber rae who fon furs 2frn g bt s them - Bn ht > 
becomes of them ? they ave choal#, bor conſurned 2 1 yea tween” 


ſervants, are perpetual ſervants ; good men are always badly provided for; rhe bold and 
i woe OE te 26 from bndog ; andthe ft frnndlew and 
cions,, and diſtreſs. Nature have. laid every mins fortune 
him; and we ſee men more naturally diſpos'd to __ than mduſtry; to bad abhions , 
than good. Hence is , we devour owe another ;, andbe that can do leaſt, goes always 


1 ow Saya to be-u Gow what 
_ —_— bet rar ute Ciokcevs pace ers = - 


bred; ſo that c ; and 0 lution, 
LEEDS Een Trae: of ths Cry, os Mfrs of fk 


Va gre op. ws wor nf) mar of 
by adventuring # greater. 


ous reb-wn (a Mp. on ihe it carot” 
: iff 

ton «certain; in ; 

Fw ont ey: oro ir bor | rye on Ry oa 


time, 
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fuſing tv ſurrender ; they fell upon ir, and forced ir. TheSenate deſirous to le 
things knothe* way , miikbing ww i» be dave by force, called winve- Mem: 

; them to the Palace of the Podeffs, who found, that 
the heads ofthe had been in cotiſultation with the Sindic's of the Arts, and 
ble Citrzens, to what was fit ro bedemanded of the Senare : 16 
returned in = ſhort tire to the Senare, with four Deputies from the people, and 


fore 
R that 
The demands theſe ying propoſals, "That the Clothing Trade might not, for the future, be ſub) 
of the people. ae Gorenabanefa e1 : Tharchtee new Cotnpanics, or Corporations, Fx) 


decreed ; one, to confilt of Carders, ant Diers; another, of Barbers, Taylers, Shoo- 
makers, and ſuch other Mechanicks ; andthe third; of the more inferior Trades, out of 
. Which ies, rwo ſhould be choſen ro fir in the Senate ; andthree to fit among the 
14, whichhadthe Governtnent of the Artimemori, or inferiour Trades. That the Senate 
ſhould provide Halls for theſe new Companies, where they might meet, and conſult a- 
bor, their affaits. That no perſon, of any of theſe Companies, be conftrained to 


years. 

out of the Banks, and only the principal to bereſtor”d. Tharall priſoners,and condemn'd 
nruunerms = ty the Ammoniti ſhould be re-admitredto all honours. 
otherthings were m behalf of their friends 3 and, on the contrary, as to 
infiſted, that ſeveral of them might be impriſoned, and ſeveral ad: 
ion to all, i was they ſhould be ratified in the Counſel 
was deferred till the next, e two Counſels were not to be 
Inthe mean time, the Arrs ſeemed all of them to be content, and the 
iſed, as ſoon as their Laws and demands were confirm- 
The next mortiing being come, and the Counſel 
ing upon their demands ; the voluble and impatient multitude 
mg, with Enſignsdiſplaid, into the Piazza, with fo obltre: 


= 


- metres grant whereupon, Gwer- 
; | mori, {induced more any private exception) 
penny parade and march'd oftto his houſe. He 
privatly away, but the Rabble diſcovered him, yet 
out, ashe that all the Senators ſhould leave 


becauſe it wasreally their judgment) perſuaded them 

Th count being given by potens whohad bern eds ofthe prope, (chouph 
ec, 

ſeem n) Alamanno Acciarvoli, and Nicolo de Bene, — 

who . —pSaprs. <Amoeghrniny - _ if —_—_— the Senate _ 

not hi ; ir parts, till the expiration 0 

reſolved not to leave the Palace, but with the 


the Signeri departed one after another ; and Alamanm, and Nicolo, (who were (6 4 

rn IA ET 
. m t 

for the adminiſtrations of War, who had not as mopt>vompedbor hunks. 

ade their entrance into the Palace, rhe of the Gonfaloniere ds 
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To which, they univerſally it was their pleaſure he ſhould be Gonfalomiere, and 
cw many mare ego Nutr hm Fre; an rg ele 


was, to compole the rumults, and ſettlethe City. + To lei 

zime for the digeſtion of his deſigns,he commanded them abroad;in ſearch of one Ser 
(who nar wan rang xe 7 ra 0 and moſt of thoſe 
who were about him, went away in his purſuit. T'o begin ) his dominion with ju- 
ſtice, as he had acquired it by Grace, he cauſed Proclamation to be tnade, that no man 
ſhould dare to burn, or (teal any thing for the future ; and to terrifie the more, he cauſed 
a Gallows to be ſet up inthe Piazae: — ity, be 
turned out the Sindic's of the Arts, and put new 1n their places; mw e Signors, 
and wtxoery vary wang: x and burned the bags of their By this time 
the people bad tound Ser Nwto, brought him tothe Palace, ryed him up tothe Gallows by 
one of his legs, and every one that was about him, having tornoff a peice, in « tnoments 
tire, there was nothing ot him to be ſeen, butane of his feet. QOa the other ſide, the Orro 


dells Guerrs, ({uppoling the Government in them, upon the of the Signors) had 
deſigned new Senators to ſucceed them. But Afichaele t ty ſent to them to 
tb e, that he 


be out of the Palace, and to let them know, it ſhould 
++ * omen mating without therr counſel or afliſtance. this, he afſembled the 
Sindic's of the Arts; and created four new Senators out of the inferior fort of people; 
two for the better, and two for the worſer Trades. ,Moreover, he divided the State into 
three parts, ; one of GE Lal Ins —— ods 
the greater. He gaveto $ 64, the revenue "doe ; 
to AIAGIE the Zedeflavie of Empeli; belider many ouher Afs of benebnence.o ſeveral CH 
tizens, and friends of the people, not ſo much for their own ſakes, but that they might 


tothe Ringberia, and 


inp nes, blo he knew 


ſhould be a refident in the Palace, with 


TR took from 


to 


themſelves, to e all the more valid, ns (ow of their Members to the Senate, to 
demand their confirmation ; otherwiſe, to itt them know, that what they could nor ob- 
tain by civil application, they were able to do by force. Theſe rwo Commiſſioners de- 
livered their meſſage to the a tera geen 
the Genfaloniere by his Office, and other honours Which he hed received from them ; 
that, mn return, he had moſt ing, at 
great inſo- 


more 
out of ry Toma wy cn done his Predeceflors ) are hairs and dbancr 
ng therefore together a great number of Ciuitens, (whobaving found nicxt_s) 
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were reſorted to him ; he marched out as ſtrong as he could, on horſe-back, and advanced 

ro fight them as far as new S. Maries. 

| people (as I faid before) were as forward as he ; ad ule towards the 
it ba Michaele made his fally 


Michaels ©- 


vercomcs the 
muricude. 


for Generofity,and 10ur to 
ime, tate if > theis Oar 
try : for,had he been ambitious, or ill-d; the City had loſt its liberty, and relapſed in- 


to greater tyranny thanthat'in the tune of the Duke of Athens. But, his goodneſs would 
not admit a thoughragzinſtthe good of the publick ; and his prudence managed things fo, 
that many ſubmutted hp, andre hewieable ro ſubdue. _ 
TRI OOO no gr web mhene bear Aur neg 
admiration of their own ſtupidity, who not the grandeurof the Nobility, were 
skum of the people. When AMfchaele had this for- 
Tan non fame dares, roo of whi were of 
tion, every body defired to quit themſelves of ſo infamous a Ma- 
the firſtday of September, when the Signors made the firſt entrance 
| people being fo thick, that the Palaci was full of arm'd men ; there 
was a from among t that no Senator ſhould be made out of the meaner 
ſort of the people ; and, in ſatisfaQtionto rhem, the Senate degraded the other two, (one of 
which was called Tis, and the other Boractjo) and, in their places, Georgio Scali, and Frat- 


Corporations of the meaner Trades, and of all their de- 
: only Michaele di Lands, Ladovico di Puccio, and I 9 Is 6 
divided the Magiſtracy into two patts; ohe for the greater, the other for the 
ſort of Arts. Only Sene 
four of the greater ; the Gonfaloniere to be choſen ſometimes out of one, and ſometimes our 
of the other. This Conſtitution and Eſtabliſhment, ſerled the City for a while : and, al- 
though the Government was taken our of the hands of the people; yet, the Artificers of 


(which had handled ſeveral of the 

: among the'reſt which were ad- 

CY ame yorre 5 

,and the meaner fortof people by the in{tigation of 
have frequen 


examples both of baniſhment 
knowing there were many male-contents both 
withour, lived in perpetual fear: They who were diſcontenred 
conſpired every day ſomething or other againſt the State. Thoſe 
nt upon them) by means ſometimes of this Prince, ſometimes 
iſed ſeveral both of the one fide and the other. Ar 


Urben and Carle: which was the 
in 90390 00457 Some ma 


ce of 


Florence ; and 


the 
nay wereaccnfd ; inthefirt placs, Piers ds 16s zidics, 
Carlo Strozziwere named ; and after them, Capriano Mangioni, Facopo Saccherti, Do- 


naro 


yy . 
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nato Barbadori, Philippo Strozzi, and Giovanni Anſelhii ; all kh Nap Med except 
Carlo Sroxzs, who'eh ; and (that hno-body might dare to rake Aritis tor thelr reſcue 
the Senate deputed Tomaſo —_— Benederro Alberti, with a humbef 
Gn ON OY exammed, and pe, and an- 
ſwer compared, they were not Guilry, and the Captain refuſed to c: then ; 
hereupon thoſe who weretheir enemies, incenſed the { bigbly apainft them tha, id 
a great fury, they forced the Caprain rd condemn them. Neither could Piero de gli Albi be 
excuſed, ether for the greatneſs of bis Family, or the antiquity of his Repuration ; he ha- 
ving a longtime been the moſt teared;and the molt reverenced Citizen in Florence, Where- 
upon, either ſome of his true friends, ( to reach him moderation in the ritne of his great- 
neſs, ) or ſome of his enemies, (wo check, and alar*m him with the unconſtancy of fortune} 
ata great Treat which he had made for ſeveral of the Citizens, ſeht him a falver of Com- 
fits; among which a nail was privately conveyed ; which being diſcoveredan the diſh, and 
viewed by the whole Table, it was interprered as an 4dmoniſhment to him, to fix the wheel 
of his fortune ; for being now at the height, if irs rotation contimed, be muſt oF neceſ- 
ſay fall ro the ground ; which interpretation was verified firlt by his fall, and theti by his 
death. . After this execution the City remained full of confuſion, both Conquerors and 
Conquered being aftraid : bur the ſaddeſt effefts proceeded from the jealoufie ofthe Gos 
vernors, every little accident provoking them to new injuries againſt e Citrzens, by ton- 
demning, admoniſhing, or baniſhing them: the Town ; ro which may be added, the nidany 
new Laws nnd Ordinarices which they made to fornhe their authority ; which were ex- 
ecuted with great prejudice to all fuch as were ſuſpected by their party : for, by chem, 68 
were commitioned, with the afliſtance of the Senate, to purge the Commoit-wellth of fuch 
people as they thought dangerous ro the Stare. "Theſe Commuſſioners admoniſhed 39g Ci- 
tizns; ſeveral of the Populace; and debaſed many of the Nobles ; and to oppoſe them- 
ſelves more effeQually againſt foreign invaſions, they entertained into their P* an Englifh 
man, called Joby Aguto, an excellent Officer, and one who had coniman &d in ſraly fot 
Fiincs,o hag ds Their alarms from abroad were catifed by mtel 
ligence, that Carlo Durazzo was railing ſeveral Companies for the invaſion of the Kings 
dom of rented X por joyned rr, the Expedicion; but to 
obvate that danger, they provided not only but whit motty was poffible ; 


exceed _—_—_— - and che greater purt 
=—_ oy the inſolence yr Guorgio _ and Tomiaſo Et. pon_ who 

ing grown more powerful than the Magi every ofi , if conjuns 
tion with the Pleberans, they ſhould be ruined. 

Nor did this Government ſeem violent and tyrannical to good menionly, but wo the ſe- 
ditious, and debauched : for rhis arrogance of Giorgio's being ſome titne of other of ne< 
ccility, to have an end; it happened, that Giovanni di Cathbio was accuſed by one of his 
acquaintance, for practiſing againſt the Statez but upon examindtion,” Cambio was 


been made good. Giorgio interpoſed, with his intreati&s and an preſerve him ; 
ling, he, and Tomaſo'S with a ntimber of ea rp 
oy Snparating hy, 0 Srrozes, a 


three together,had had the command of it. | 
To thisdefgn, ts Capi gre the oppor for the tumult being «ppraſed, he 


That be bad chearfully areepted the Office, ts which thy bad letted bi, freſwing 
be bad ſerved Perſons of Honouy awd Equity, whs tld bivve takeis Avis to 7 
mored and wvindicared Fuſfice, ratbey thaw 1b bave obffryed it : bite bir ofeFvation 
and experience bad acquainted bim' with tht Gotthdlors of the City #ifd thei rochiner 
of converſation ; that dignity whith ſo willingly be bad taken uf fot ag en 

, 


\ 
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Reformation 


\..Y 


Country, to avert the danger and detriment _—_— ing, he was as ready to lay down. 
The Captain was ſweetned by the Senate, an mane confirmed by a promiſe made to 


him of reparation for what he had ſuffered already, and ſecurity for the furure. Here- 

upon, ſeveral of them conſulting with ſuch of the Citizens as they thought greateſt lovers 

F there Country, and leaſt ſuſpicious rothe ſtate; it was concluded that they bad now a 

fair runity to redeem the Ciry our of the clutches of Giorgio and his Plebeians; (moſt 

people haviag alienared their affeQtions from him, upon his laſt inſolence ) and the beſt way 

would be to improve rt before they had time to reconcile ; for they knew the favour of the 
was to be loſt Rong the leaſt accident in the World. 

For the better conduct of their affairs, it was thought neceſſary that Benedetto Alberti 
ſhould be drawn into the Plot ; without whoſe concurrence, the enterprize would be dan- 
gerous. This Benedetto was a very rich man, courteous, ſober, a true lover of his Coun- 
try, and one ighnitely difſatished with the irregularity of their ways ;ſo that it was no 

matter to perſuade him to any thing that might contribute rothe ruine of Giorgio; 
for that which had made him before anenemy to the Popular —__ and the tation of 
the Guelfs, was the infolence of the one, and the tyranny of the other, ; and afterwards 
finding the heads of the multitude no better than they, he farſook them likewiſe, and all 
the mildemeanorsand impicties which were committed after that, were done without his 
approbation or conſent; bo that the ſame reaſons which inclined him to the people at firſt, 
the ſame reaſonsimpelled hum now to deſert them. b 

Having brought Benederzo- and the heads of the Arts to their Lure in this man- 
ner, and themſelves with Arms, they ſerzed upon Gzorgio, but Tomaſo elca- 
ped. The next day after he was a Giorgio was beheaded, with fo great ter- 
ror and conſternation to his party, that they were ſo far from endeavouring his reſcue, that 
all ofthem crowdedin to behold his execution. Being brought todie betore thoſe people 
who had ſolately adored him, he ined of the in1quity of his fortune, and the mabg- 
niry of thoſe Citizens, who, by their myury and juſtice bad conſtrained him to fide with a 
multitude which was not capable enher of gratitade or fidelity ; and diſcovering Benedetto 
;n the midſt of the Guards, be ſaid ; Andcan you, Benedetto, conſent that this wrong ſhould be 
donetome? Wereyouin xd ane I would not ſuffer it: but let me tell you, this 
day is the laſt of my misfortunes, and the firſt of yours. After which, lamenting his un- 
happineſs in having committed his fortunes and life to the conſtancy of the people, which 
1s by every rumor, or accident, or conceit, he laid down his head, a £4 was cut off 
in the' midſt of his armed ,and-infulting enemies : after him ſeveral of his confederares 
were executed, and their bodies' about the ſtreets by the people. His death pur 
the whole City into zoft;' for-at his execution, many Citizens had pur themſelves 
into Arms in favour of the Se1 andthe Captain of the people, and ſome upon the 
dictates of their own private ambition' and I. The City being full of various hu- 
mors, every one had his private: ———_—_—— 
their arms. "The ancient Nobili Grandz, could not that they were deprived 
of publick imployments, and therefore ſer all their wits upon the tenters, to recover what 
they had loſt; and arm'd, upon pretence of re-inveſting the Captains of the Arts with 
their oniginal authority. "The popular Nobility and the greater Arts were dif; that 
the Goverament ſhould *be communicated ro the inferior Arts, and the loweſt fort of the 
people. On the other ſide, the inferior Arts were diſpoſed to augment, not detract from 
their authority ; and the meaner ſort of were as tender and jealous of looſing their 
Colledges : which diſtraftions cauſed the City ro tumultuate ſeveral times in one year ; 
ſometimes the Nobility ; ſometimes the better Trades ; ſometimes the lefler ; ſometimes 
the. common people; and ſometimes alrogether betaking totheir Arms in ſeveral parts of 
the Town ; upon which, many skirmiſhes and rencounters happened berwixt them and 
the Guards of the Palace ; the Senators contending ſometimes, and ſometimes complying, 
as they judged moſt likely to remedy thoſe inconvemences: fo that after two Treaties, and 
wry areal the reformation of oC : o_ many Sis on troubles, 
and dangers, came toan agreement, W been umpriſoned after Salve 
ds Medici was made Gonfaloniere, ſhould be diſcharged. That all dignities and 
conferred by the Baliaof LXXVIII ſhould be taken away. That their honours be 
paryooknd > Av Thar'the two new Arts ſhould be deprived of their Ipcorporation 
and Governors, and all their members and ents dif into the old Companies as 
formerly. Thar the Gonfaloniere di Giuſtitia not be elected by the lefler Arts; and 
whereas before they had the diſpoſition of half, they ſhould hereafter be capable but of a 
third part of the of .the City, and the beſt of them too to be pur our. of their 
power : ſo that the popular Nobility and the Guelfs reaflumed the whole Geverament 


and 
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and the Commons were ab{olucely diſpoſleſſed, after helen hopes 127k 
to1387. Nor was this Magiſtracy leſs injurious the Citizens, nor; 
anciples, than the Government of the people ; many of the popular N. 
_—— been eminent defenders of the peoples intereſt, Neva he FH ages icing of roy 
bers of the chief of the Plebeians: Among which AMichaele Lando was one; nor could the 1 38t. 
many good Offices which he had done in _thetime of his authority, protect ham from the 
me of ha party, whgn the Logiam end apuuained natkiceds append the CXp' _ 106% ule 


was his Country thankful for all actions, Into which error, becauſe many 
Princes avd Common-wealthsdo fall, it happens, that men terrified by-ſuch ex- 
amples, before they can be made their Princes ingratitude, do fall into their dif- 
leckre Theſe flav jy 900007 chr yr always, -_ qc dilpleaſe Bene- 
detto Alberti; and-be 


blickly and privately condemn'd them, Whereupon, the 
Government were fearful of mer {" > np of the Plebeians friends,and 
one who had conſented to the death of Giorgio Scali, not out of any diſapprobation of his 
conduct, bur that he might remain alone ia authority after him. By degrees, his words 
and demeanor came to be ſuſpicious, and the party that Rang” III watch'd him very 
narrowly, to find out ſome occaſion to ſend hum after Giorgs0, Tag beg in this po- 
ſture ar home, no greataCtion happened abroad; that lite which did Was OCCa- 
ſioned more by fear of what they be,than from any prejudice that was ſuſtain'd ; 

Lodovico d" Angio coming into Italy about that rime, to. drive Carlo Durazzo out of the 
Kingdom of Noples, the Queen Grovenes. The te, of this | Tug as 
the F —_ into no little di ; Carl, bias) demands 


Forces Chem arriyed in fe) were conducted wo Arezzo by thoſe who wee 
out of that ga where they removed all thoſe who wereof Charles his party ; _—__ 
as they deligri'd the ſame meaſures againſt Florence, as they had taken Ar , Tabbed 
dovic died, and the affairs of Puglia and Tuſcany followed his fate, for C ly hines) rad 
ſelf of his Kingdom, which he thought he had loſt ; and the F lorentines, who were 
ſure todefend their own, bought Arezzo of thoſe who had kept it for Lodovic. Char 
having ſecured himſelf of Pugha, departed for Hungaria, (which Kingdom was, by:aberi- 
tance, deſcended obim)lewing bo Wike yn" pats with Ladiſlao and Giguan- 
na, (twoof his children,) as ſhall be ſhewn morefull 
Carlo pollefled himſelf of Hungary, bur died ſhortly after ; hower his Conqueſt of that Ccorbb# 4 
County grateful an exploit to the Florentines, that never greater expreſſions of 5's death. 


werg made for an phetery of chair amp ce opgenaniie wel oe proves 

a many F nds keeping open houſes, and egercoinghy, ba 
that pompand extravagance as the Family of the Alberts; ponies anddemen of _ Magrificench 
whole entertainments, were fitter forthe condition of a Prince, than ry a 

Which extravagance gained him much envy, and that, being ſeconded by aealouGs inthe in he 
Government, that Benede7ro had defigns Mats, wothe recafon af 0 Kron: fo 

vg gonitans tebln tt EO it might fall out every da 0 gy wn 
himſelt with the people) might dir tans woe be pleaſed. Thin 

a ptteutont rs wine hey od ons Loumencays 4h $6 

Philippo lotri was made Wy YI |; per pr are lp 

henſion 'of 'the Governors, as thi then ik, their authority 
wn ere ay I ene a tel, nc ol mes. poſſible, with- 
out a tumu Beſe te (bisenemy ror )to cm_s 
Senate, that Phpps nar bong of gy the execution of Oe hs 
ought not enjoy it ; andthe cauſe being heard jn the Senate, Phil; poets 
ble of that Dignity, and Br Mencsfuceded i hin place «pero hrc lire 
t nof the people, and a perfect enem to Benedetto. Having entred 
ce, hecalleds Bake forreformatiatat tha tine ; Balis in : Bonedetty 
berti, and denied al hy YC OY; only Antonio was excepted. _—_—_ 
carried away, Benedettocalled all bis iringds togerher, wH take his leave of them, zand finding 
them ſad, and the tears in their eyes, he ſpake to them as follows 

Tou fee (Gentlemen) in what manner fortune has ruin'd me, and threatned you : I do ftreditti'y 


mot wonder at it, nor indeed ought it to be fronge fo you: ſeeing it ſo bappens abvoy 1 ts Speech, 
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Benedetto 
dies at Rhodes. 


1391; 


hem, who, among ill men, ave ftudious of Peng good or ſollicitons of ſuſtaining that 


i 
bitch all yeople are defirons one down. The _—_ aſſociated me firſt 


with Salveſtro de Medici ; -awd the ſame love divided me Giorgio Scali: 
ery Tyne vos ts hr ap rn rang, which made me hate 
thoſe who art now at rhe Stern, who, as they have bad no-body that could puniſh them, 
fo they are deſirous to leave fo them. I am coment with my bani 
Ment, to f#te thens of the fear they have coneevoed not only of me , but of "all that art 
ſenſible of their Tyranny and injuſtice. For my ſelf Tam not ſo much concerwd ; the honours 
pon te when my Country was free, 1 can quietly relinquiſh whilſt it i in ſervi- 
tude and - and the memory of my paſt condition will give me more pleaſure, than 
the infelicity of my preſent can give me regret. My greateſt affliftion will be,zo conſider, 
my Country * become a prey to parti men, and expoſed to rheir inſolence and rapine : 
i 'tronbles me Tikewiſe for you, leſt thoſe evils which ths » ry in me, and 
bit commencing im you, ſhowld prove greater detriment to you than they have done to 
me; bowever, comfort your febves, bear 7 ft any misfortuine, and carry your ſelves ſo; 


that if things happen adverſly, ( as leſs they will) it may appear to all people that 
you wo po. toe; and that they ſucceeded without the leaſt Fark or coderifurics of 


s, : 

Afterwards, to give as great teſtimony of his virtue abroad, ashe had done at home, he 
went to the lehre der and, in A died at Rhodes. His bones 
were broughtback to Florence, and buried with great (c ty by thoſe very people who 
purſued NS eidlibe wa hving, with all the ealumny mr pirs 4 fmandter Ag an were 
the Alberts the only ſufferers in theſe diſtrations, many Families beſide that, were admoniſh- 
ed, and imprifoned. Among the reſt there were Piero Benin, Matteo Alderotti, Giovarn 
e Pranceſco del Bene, Giovanni Benchi, Andrea Adimari, and with them ſeveral of the 
lefler Artificers. Among them which wereadmoniſhed, were the Covent, the Berini, the 
Rinneoi,the Formiconi,the Corbizi,the Manells,and the Alderorti. The Balia was by cuſtom 
created fora preciſe time;and being now 1n the execution of thele Citizens, who were fairly 
elefted ; havinF done whar they covld for the ſattsfaftion of the Stare, they defired to lay 
down,though their time was notcrinically expir'd; which the people underſtanding,man 
of them ran with their Arms to the Palace, crying out there were ſeveral more to be 
moniſhed, and ſeveral more to be impriſoned before they renounced. The Senate was 
much diſpleaſed, bur entertained them with fair promiſes, till they had fortified themſelves 
ſo, as they were able to make them lay by thoſe Arms, for fear, which in their rage they had 
taken up : nevettheleſs, omiey Ads proportion with the herceneſs of the hutnour, 
andlefſen the Authority of the mn Artificers ; it was ordered, that whereas the third 

of the Offices of the City were in their hands before, they ſhould now be reduced toa 
Plrth part only : and” (that 'there might always be two of the moſt truſty and faithful 


pron to the Statein the Senate) authority was given rothe Gonfaloniere <1 Giuſtitia, and 


orher Citizens, ro put a certain number of ſeleft mens names into a purſe, out of which, 
at every merting of the Senate, two were to be drawn. 

Aﬀairs this ſerleditithe year 381, the City continued quiet within till 1 293 ; in which 
year Gioven Galeaz20 Viſconti(called the Come di Vertu )rook his Uncle Barnabo priſoner, 
and rt gh =o" that, Maſter of all Lombardy. This Comte di Verts had an opinion 
he could me B/ King of Italy by force,. as eaſily as he had made himſelf Duke of 
Milan by fratd ; fo that in the year boots pron of oy pn which, 
though proſerured with variety of fortune on both fides, yet the Duke was many times in 
danger to have ruined Florence ; and doubrlaFhad ruined it, had not it been prevented by 


his death. Ho - their defence was couragious,as might be from a blick ; 
and the yo tb yathe Fore ; an the coef hd een Seal, or when 
the Duke had taken Bologna,  Perwupi 'Siena,and prepareda Crown,to becrowned 
pm in Florence, be ied in thonick, and his death permitted him not to raſte the 


his paſt Vitories, northe Florentines to feel the calamities which would have 

owed theit loffes. Whulſt this War with the Duke was on foot, Maſo de gli Albizs was 
made Gonfaloniere di Giuſtitin, who, upon Piero's death, was becotne a great enemy torhe 
Alberts : and (becauſe mall FaQtions,the humour and ani does ſtill ferment and 1n- 
cal) HY ough. Benedetto was dead in his bantſhment)had an irching deſire, before he 
latd - his OMice), to be revenged of that Family , and he rook his opportunity 
upon the exathination of a cermin perſon who impeach'd Alberto, and Andrea de gli Al- 
berti of intell;gence with theRebels. this accuſation they were immedruarely taken 
into cuſtody, and the whole frante of the City tered. The Sertaterook Arms, aflembled 
the ptople, created a Baſin, 'by wuthority of which many Cnizens were contmed,” and new 
= | imbor- 
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ae. Mt. Mil. tt 4 _ 


inboron of Of any: mabefit lon, the dere nd Mere nr roma 
niſhed, and put todeath. Upon provocation, the Aris CI 
took Arms, T mn he iinebimes had been taken from them. Part 
of them ran to the Piazza, and part tothe houſe of Feri de Adedici, who, yr oli 
_ was become the head of that Fanuly. OT Rn IIS 
ket place, the Senate ſent Rinaldo Gianfighazzs, and Donato Acciarvols (as 
IO le than any elſe) to command them, and ſent with then 
the Guelfs, and the people. Thoſe who went tothe bouſe of Yeri, 
the Government upon him, and freethem from the T of thoſe 
enemiesto every thing that was good. All thoſe who Aprons > mtr 
ges of choſe times, do agree in this ; That, had not#ers been more vertuous than ambiti- 
ous, py tmn—cntr dy y himſelf Prince of the City, without any impediment: for the 
————  — — Avts and their friends had & incenſed 
 _ to ſatiate their revenge. Nor was Veri with- 
ESR the Goverment 7 
born him «a y to take lum ; to 
urea ax {orb ra _ "_ 
. As your threats, whey owantpiad enemy, 41d never affright me; ſo your Counſels 
now you are my friend, ſhi never delude me. þ 
rurmng about tothe multitude, he bid them be couragious, for he woyld ſecure 
them, ifthey would follow his direQion. -——_ marching in the midſt of them into the 
Piazzs, he went up to the Senate, and told them 
| Tha be ould net be ſorry bs como had be b, as bad ed bins the love of 


—c 


; but yet bewas mech troubled they bad made a wrong judgment of bign, not at x Week fn 
foter 6 biher bus comverſation ry hp or, never ware 1p example *< 5cnate. 
of ambition, or faition, he could not but wonder from whence t deduce their oprni- 
on ; that, as a turbulent perſan, he would be the maingainer ir fattions, and, ar an 


ambitious man, dhe Gowurnas of their State: He begg'd of 1 ir LorMhigs, that the error 
of the mulr1t ude ever Was in bu power, be ſubmitted 


jb i dns for w 

to 2 with the he recommended it to them to uſe their fortune temperate- 
ly, and content 1 quietly with an imperfet} vittory, rather than to make it mtire by 

rw terror of the whole Cit 
dag oey by the Senate ; they deſired that he would be a means that all 
Arms might be laid ea ay world nee Giles G2-0UED) and the 
other Citzens ſhould adviſe. After his in the Senate, Vers returned into the 
Piazza, Me ne otheely Th ore Den of Rinaldo and 
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callthoſe who were baniſhed, or at leaſt reſtore the Ammoniti to their old Offices and Com- 
mands, 'Tothis he infinuated with ſeveral Citizens, whiſpering it into the cars 
firſt of one, and then of another; that there could be no other way to quiet the people, or 
ſtop thedifſention of the parties; concluding, that he atrended only till he was of the Se- 
nate, and then he would make it his bufineſs to bring it to paſs. And becauſe, in all bumane 
ations, delay breeds wearineſs, and haſte danger ; to avoid the one, he tan himſelf upon 
rhe other. the s, there was Micbaele Acciarvoli his confederate, and Nicolo 
Ricovers his friend. Donato judged this too fair an ity to be flip'd; and therefote 
defired them , that they would move to the il for a Law for reſtauration of the 
Citizens. Being over-perſuaded by him , they ed it totheir brethren, who were all 
of opinion, that innovations are cons rin ſucceſs is doubtful,” and the 
danger inevitable. Whereupon Donato, baving ways in Vain, in his paſſion cauſed 
it io be rold them, that ſeeing they would not permit the City to be reformed by fair 
mezns, it ſhovlld be done by foul: which words being highly reſented, the Senate commu- 


nicating the whole buſineſs with the principal Governors, cited Doneto, who, upon his a 
pearance, being confronted, and er Qeſd the perſon to whom he dilivered his mel 
ed to Barlette. With him were impriſoned 


and Antonio de Medici, with all which were deſcended of Alamanno*s Family 

and ſeveral others of the more inferior Arts, that were in tion with the people. ' All 
theſe things happened within two years after Maſo bad reaflumed the Government. The 
ty remaining 1n this many diſcontents at home, and exiles abroad ; there 
chanc'd to be at Bologna among the baniſhed men, Piccbio Coviceiall, Tameſ de Ricci, An- 
fonio de Medici, Benedetto de pls Spini, Antonio Girolami Chriſftofano di Carlone, with rwo 
more of inferior condition, all of them young, brisk, and dif ro encounter any difh- 
that Hindred their return to their . To theſe it was privately fignihed by 
Piggiello, and Baroccio Caviceiulli, (who, at the ſame time, were admoniſhed in Florence) 


ſage, he was commutted to cuſtody, and 


that if they would come into the Town, they would convey them into an houſe, from 
whence they might kill 2aſo de gli Albizz, and call the people ro Arms; who being diſcon- 
tented, would be 3 and the rather, becauſethey would be headed by the 


on the fourth of Auguſt. 1397, arrived privately in Florence; and (being dif- 
ws Futon = ) they tone oe apap the exccions of Kd; by whoſe 
death they ſhould raiſe a tumulr the people. Maſo was goneout, and 
(by accident Yin an Apothecary's ſhop not far from San Piero ore ; the meſſenger that 


they killed one of their adverſaries. EIN rae raiſed, and a clamor 
of the crying out, Arm, Liberty, Arm; let t Heaxes ib; they migebbd cowind 
the new Market, and ſo going forward with 


them, the as were inthe City, had moved 
them to endeavour their liberty, and not any private injury to themſelves : that they were . 
ſenſible they had the prayers of many people, that God would give ity to 
their deſigns. Had they had an Head to have commanded them, it was bay they would 
mental: coun ; fey fecdappiag upencnemmeter, eopeRigte faite pace 
ro them ; 10g upon one : ing hke ſorgrill rhoſe pe 

noms whe! [= freedom, Wed kninkN on the hind; 14 their lavery redgabled. 
"They could not likewiſe but marvel, thatthey, who, upon the leaſt injury, were heretofore 
ready to take Arms, ſhould not ſtir now mind 5 warkowruar proyocations, bur 
ſuffer ſo many of their Citizens to be baniſhed, and admoniſhed when it was intheir power 
to reſtore the one to their , andthe other to their Offices. Theſe words (how true 
ſoever) moved not the multitude in theleaſt, either becauſe they were affraid, or elſe becauſe 
the death of the two whuch were killed, had made the murderers odious: fo that 
the founders of the tumulr perceiving that neither words nor ations would work' any 
thing, underſtanding too late, how it 1s to enterprize the liberty of a people thar 
are reſolved to be and deſpairing of ſucceſs, they retreated into the Church of 
S. Reparata, not toſecuretheir lives, bur to thejr deaths. Upon the firſtnoiſe of 
this cumult, the Senate had arm'd, and the Palace to be ſhut up ; ap ags +: 


— = _ 


importatce: About this time q,, 51. , 


w——_ another of greater 
City ars with the Duke of M/an, who finding open force 1y1s prati- 
| > pherng  ng and by the help of the F lorentme exiles, fs againſt the 
(of which ardy was full) he a treaty with ſeveralin the Town, in which it Ciry. 
was concluded, that at a certain day, from the neareſt places to F lorence they could con- 
trive, the of the Exiles which were able to bear Arms, ſhould y the river 


Arnss ito the City ; andthen joyning ſuddenly with their friends within, run tothe 
Palace of the Senate, and other houſes of the chief Officers, and having ſlain them, model, 

and reform afterwards as they pleaſed. Among the Conſpirators in the Town, there was 

one of the Ricei called Sammuiniato, who (as it falls out in moſt plots, where few arenor 
ſufficient, and many not ſecure) ſeeking for a companion, found an informer ; for impar- 
ting the buſineſsto Selveftro Covicciulls, (whoſe own injuries,as well as his relations, 

have made him more faithful) he poſt-poning his future hopes to his preſent fear,diſcovered 

all ro the Senate. Whereupon Samminiato being ſeized, they extorted the whole 

of the Conſpiracy, bur of his accomplices no-body was taken, ya, i Foy cd 
coming from Bologna, not knowing what was happened in Florence, was a by 

the way, before he got thither ; all the reſt, upon the impriſonment of Samminiato, fled 
away in greatfear, and diſperſed. Samminiato and Tomaſo being puniſhed according to 

the quality of their offence, a new Balia was made of ſeveral Citizens; and authority given 
them to inquire farther afrerdelinguents, and to ſecure the State. 'This Balia 

Rebels, 6 of the Family ofthe Riccs, 6 of the Alberti,z of the Medici, 3 of the Scals,z of the Several F4- 
Strozz5,Bindo Altovit:, Bernardo Adimari,and ſeveral others of meaner condition. 'They ad- _ ——_ 
moniſhed, beſides, the whole Family of the Alberti, Ricci, and Medici for ten years, except 

only ſome few. Among wt waar ivr not ———— Antonio was 

one, being eſteemed a quiet and a peaceable man. their jealouhie being not 

yet out oft their beads, & Monk ed to be apprehended, who bop amre——ry 

whilſt the conſpiracy was on foot, to have paſſed many times betwixt Bologna and Florence 

and he confeſſed he had frequently brought Letters to Antonio ; Antonio being taken into 
cuſtody, denied it obſtinately ar firſt; bur being confronted by the Monk, and the 
juſtified againſt him ; he was fined in a ſumof mony, and baniſhed three hundred mules di 

ſance from the City ; and that they might not always be in of the Alberts, they 
decreed, that none of that Famuly above 15 ws. , ſhould be ſuffered to continue in 

the Town. Theldhingshaggagadindoyene gag, pra Ire Be Ret 1400, 
of Milan, died : whoſe death, (as we have ſaid before) put an endtoa War that had been 
proſecuted for twelve years. Afrer which, the ———_—————— 

and all things at quiet both abroad and at home, they undertook the enterprize of Pi 

ve ſucceeded ſo well : they EI honourably, ay enj - 201 a" 

r peaceably, nll the year 14.33. in the year 1412, ertihav1 

gre'd R—_ X their danithment, a - Balia was erected , ws ens 

oat for the ſecurity of the State, and new impolitions inflited upon that Fa- 

mily. . | 

About this time , the Florentines had War likewiſe againſt Ladiſlazs King of Naples, The King of 

which ended in the year 1416, upon the death of | =, wh During the time the Nepde din? 
War, finding himſelf too weak, he had given the City of Cortons to the Florentines, of 

which he was Lord ; but afterwards recovering more ſtrength, he renewed his War with 
them, and managed it ſo, that it was much more dangerous than the former ; and had not 
hisdeathdetermined it, (astheother was by the death ofthe Duke of AGlan) doubtleſs be 

had brought Florence into as great exigence as the Duke of Milan would have done ; and 
endangered, if not ruined its liberry. Nor did their War with this King conclude with 

leſs good fortune than the other ; for when he hadtaken Rome, Sienna, la Marks, and Ro- 
magns , and nothing remained bur Florence, to hinder his paſſage with his whole force in- 

to Lombardy,he died ; ſo that, death was always atrue friend to the Florentine:,and did more 

to preſerve chem, than all their own condudt or courage could do. From the death of this 

King, this Ci maine pon PEO eight years : atthe endof 
thatterm,their Wars with Philip Duke of Milen, reviy'd their factions, which _ 
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years, and was afterwards deprefs'd, yerthe greateſt part of the Cjry had imbib'd ſo much 


of their humor, as could never be t out. True it-1s, the frequent exprobrations, 
and conſtant perſecutions of the heads of that party froni the year 1 58 1 to 14,00 hadalmft 
brought them to nothitig. "The firſt Families which were perſecuted, as the chief of that 
faQtion, were the Alberti, Ricci, and Medici, who were rob'd of their Men, as well us 
their Money, andifany of them continued in the City, their 1 ts and dignities 
were moſt certainly taken from them ; which had indeed d that party, and al- 
moſt conſum'd it. However the memory of the injuries receiv'd, and a ſecret delire of be- 
ing reveng'dlay cloſe in the Hearts of many of them ; and having ao opportunity to ſhow 
it, they kept it privateto themſelves. Thoſe of the Popular Nobility who govern'd the Ci. 
ty ſo quietly, committed rwo errours which were the rune of their Government. One 
was intheir inſolence, uponthe longtime of their Government; The other, that by reaſon 
of emulations themſelves, contrated by long poſſeſſion of the State, they had not 


either not regarding new. Plots, becauſe they did not apprehend them, or elſe encoura- 
£0 them, o appanton another) the houſe of F474 pron rs Authority. The 


of them which. began to riſe, was Giovanni the Son of Bicci, who, being grown ve- 
ry wealthy, of a benign and courteous nature, by'conceſſion of thoſe who Govern'd, was 
made RP iſtrate ; and his advancement celebrated with ſo univerſal ſatisfaQtion 
and joy (the People Eng SE had now got a Protector) that the graver fort began 


Uzans ady;. 0 ſuſpeRt it, ando all the old humors reviving again. And Nicolo Uzanotail'd 
ces againſt the N0tto advertiſe the other and to remonſtrate how dan it was to promote 
Medici. oneof ſo general a 100 ; that diſorders were cafily ſuppreſs'd in the beginning ; bur 
| when grown to any height, they were bardly to be remedy'd : and that he knew Grovanns 

to be a man in parts much ſuperiour to Sahveſtro. But Nicolo was not reguarded by his 


| 7 merge all. To that purpoſe be ſehr tws 
Embaſladors to F lorence, to i. Citizens advis'd to the contrary, though 
they were contented the ami ich had been betwixt them for many years ſhould be con- 
tinu'd, yet they had nomind to a League, as knowing what reputation, and advantage 
would accrue to him thereby, and how unprofitable it would be to their City. Others 
were for the League, by vertue of which they mi DN rermes upon him, as (if he 
d) ſhould diſcover his ill intentions to t orld, and juſtite any War they 

make him for the breach of his agreement : after great debate, a Peace was 
concluded, Philip oblig'd himſelf not to meddle with any thing on this fide the Ri- 
and Panaroe. Having ſettled hisalliance, Philip fell upon Breſcia,and took it ; 

and after that upon Genous ; and took that contrary to the opinion of Florence, who had 
promoted the peace, they having been confident that Breſcia, by the help of the Venetian, 
and Genous by its own ſtrength, would have been ableto have held out. And be- 
cauſe, inhis "Treaty with the Doge Genoua, Philip had reſerv'd Serezans and other Towns 
on this fide the with condition when ever he would part with them, that the Ge- 
ſhould have the refuſal (having broke his promiſe) the whole was viola- 

ed ; Beſides, he had made ari with the Legar of Bologna. which things 
conſider'd , alter'd theafteCtions of the F lorentimes rowards him,and being jealous 
of new made them look out for new remedies. Philip having intelligence of 
their ; tojuſtifie himſelf, and feel the inclinations of the Citi or elſe to 
fury th fofpon ans bad coneerr'd mint wn a 7 
ſurpriz'd at ct | conceiy'd againſt him, was to 
renounce any thing that might give them the leaſt occaſion of diſpleaſure. The eff 
Fer os 5 me 9 the City, wasonly to divide it; part (and that the moſt con({- 
derable in the Government) was of opinion they ſhould Arm, and put themſelyes into 4 
Poſture againſt the deſigns of their Enemies. 10ns were made, and Philip was 
quiet, no War would enſue, 4 to a Peace. Others out of envy 
to the Government, or the War, concluded it no Wiſdom to be fu- 
ſpicious of a friend without great provocation ; and that what he had done was not 


worthy 
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jos: ſis tale and inlarge their Authority, had ingag'd 
unneceflary War : they were not yet come to an abſolute 
we Gl of Rojiions For Philip, at the requeſt of 
Lopes Sen (who was of Antomo Bent ja baniſh'd man, and ar that tine * 
Cultle Bolgaſe pans ſeat new forces into that to leture it, which Forces 
near the Dominions of Florence, created 16 little j in that 'State. Bur that 
ve the ſtrongeſt alarmro. all people, and made tþ of the War was the 
Puke at Furli, The Lord of Ferli at that time, was Giorgio Ordelaff, whody- 
ng left his Son Tibeldo tothe Turelage of Philip. The Mother ſuſpeting the integri jof 
his Turor, would have ſont him to h 1 metragn r ipap d of Imols, bit 


'of Furli conſtrain'd her todeliver him a bo 2-50 ym purſuarice of rhe - Hoiber 
of —_— Philip ro aguilera devine, and veleſs occaſion of jealouſie, order'd the 
of Ferrara, Guido Torell; certain Souldiers to take poſſeſſion of 


Furl in his Namezand as his Lieurenant; and i> that" Town fell into the hands of Philip. 
Whichinrillegence coming toFlorenze tthe ſame time with the news of the of forces 
at Bologna, facilitated the reſolution Nicky nd ledge thong, g 

ſition, and Giovanni de Medici did pub Were 


attack, than go ky for it was the beginning of the 


War, muſt Juſtihe the the agreſſor be inthe fault, and the other ex- 
culable roall the Princes of Italy ; : Neither could Lady rf lo wartubrpal. 
bours with ſo much confidence, toinvadeother zhor would 
any body hgh gain from others, i ew Gear th ls it was 


at home, thar f 


wn tt 

nor be artetſineto hank ofthe r ad» 

rene wat bs frm, nexr Ine and ths Florin ) took 

the Town one night by the benefitof a tches, and ſent 
Lodevico Priſoner to Milan. The F lv Int land the War 
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news of this defeat pur the whole City, of Florence into « dumps, eſpecially the Grandees 
who had perſuaded the War they ſaw the Enemy ftrong and couragious; 


the Ten to terri- 
fie the Enemy? Are theſe who have reliev'd Furli, and reſcued it out of the hands 
of the Duke? See how their Counſels are diſcover'd, and the ends to which they 
to them?) butto increaſe their 


inclin'd, not to defend our (which is an E 

Cs ne Ea FERC 
ve | | nit La- 

on EE Pre reng Tone 

Martin? Braccid can be witneſs how 

* forc'd formerly to deſert them, and throw 


ſemble ſeveral Citizens, who wi 
which were ſtir'd-in the ; 

14;..5: 6... Welt, Son to Maſo, and by means of his own ertue 
entrant. riv*dat conſiderable eſteem in the Ci os contra dra He told them 
. fo juke things 

Cc 


unfortunate. On the obo fode = 
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as it would be, if the 
their misfortune, and 


are more neceſſa- 
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y they blam'd 


_ theirownp age ; 0 axes in general, and to have them 
abated; known, ic was publickly oppor'd; and fo ar negleed in the 
Councils, make | lend, Ut a matter had undertaken, and to 
_— 4 axes ſhould be colleed 
Cotens; many ſo that it was beliey'd the Parties 
would have ſome miſchief at hand. 
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gnaldo de fi Albi nitade 2 _ to them all. He remoiſtrated to them the condition 
of rhe City ; how by their negligence the Authority was relaps'd to the people; whichin Rinaldo de 
the year 1381. their Fathers had takey dit of thei batds. 2 Nerve the iniquity £* 4bizs. 
of the Government from 1 377. to thi year 1580. and remieniber'd thei how inthat Inte- oth * 
riths, many there preſent bad had their Fathers and Relations kilPd. That now the dan- FE 
gers were the ſame, and the diſorders tio better. That the miiltitude had already im- R 
ford a Tax as they plead; and willd doubtleſs by degrees ( nleſ} greater force, or 
| better order was taken to prevent them ) create Magiſtrates at their pleaſure. Which if 
ſboutd do, they woald iſinp their placts, and Yume a State bic {s 4 jears toge- 
ther had floariſt®d with mach bonotr and reputation to the City ; and Florence fall wnder 
the Govtrmment of the multitude, (one balf ins perpetual luxury, and the other int 
) or elſe under the Thrans) of forte foight Parſwn that ſhould uſary, Wherfor 
he aſſured himſelf that whoever was a lover of Honor or his Conntry, would think bimi- 
ſelf oblig?d to reſent it and be pit itt mnind of the Virtde of Bards Mancini, who 4vith 
the diſtruttion of the Albetti t/curd tht City fhotti the ſumie dangers ; and at the occaſe- 
vn of that boldneſs and incroachment of the multitide proceeded from negligetice and re: 
fſneſs in the Magiſtrate, the Palace of the Senate being full of new and inferior men, he 
concluded, the beſt way to remedy it, would be to do as they did then; to reſtore the 
the Government to the Grandees to clip the Wings of the inferiour Trades by reducing 
thems from XIV. to VII, By which edits their dit bs the Councils would be re 7 
'4, both by the dimtinution of their niiiber, aid the reflauration of the Nobility, | 
who upows the old ſcore of animoſity would be ſure to keep them under ; adding rhas 
it was great Wiſdomt to make uſe of all people, opportinity, and accordinig t6 the comve- 
nietice of their time : for if their fore-fathers had doi oradepw to make uſe of the mul: 
titude to corre the inſolence of the Grandes; it ould be no leſs diſcretion, now the 
people were grown mſolent, and the Nobility wider hatches, to niake uſe of the Nobi- 
liry to reduce them to their balance ; which might be two ways effetted either by ar- 
rifice, or force : for forme of therts being in the Commiſſion of Ten, it was in thiir power 
to bring what numbers they thought good inito the City, diid to diſpoſe ther at they pledis,d 
wirhoat any obſervation. | 
Rindldo was much a_ bis Coutifet by evay Beg aptrov't, and Urano & Nicel( Ur biiv, 
mong the reſt, retured this anfwtr. - That iddeed ll that Bad ſaid by Rinaldo was 
trae, his remedies good avid ſecure, when applyable without manifeff diviſion As Ci 
ty ; and rhat might be dot exatly, if Giovanni de Medici could be drawn to their party ; 
if be were ſeparated from themti, the people might riſe, butt could do nothing for want of 
a head; but whilſt be was firm to them, notbikg 14s to be doit withoit force and 
they ſhould betake theyiſeboes td that, be could dt biit foreſee a double danger either of 
not gaining the —_— or ror injoyinig it het it wat got. He modeftly rememberd 
them of bis _ ices, and bow rhiy bad reglt#td to prevent thiſe difficulties in 
time; which mipbt eaſily have beth dorie; But that now be thought it unjratticable, wi 
leſt ſore way could be' found 'ro gait Giovitini'to their party. ben: 
Heteupon Rinaldy was deputed tb atrend Giovami, and try what might be done He 
waited upon him, and pref9d hitti'with llthe atguinierits he could uſe ro 50 ih hack, 
and that he would nor, by favonting atid indillging the people'riake cherh infolent and 
ſawey tb the rulae both of the City ahd Govettiment. To whith' Giovanns re- 
ly'd, Tod | 
For it wat the Offite of a"wiſt a#d good Citizen ( it leaſt in bis judg 


*Ye the ancient laws ant cilftoliis' of a City; nothing being mote in 
pf that mity 0 4 it jt ne ly fo 


renred\ and where many are" ſb, ſort ill atcidif of” orbt# it" daily 
i bit opinion this riſolation of rh6rs would by ſubjeft to tis moſt per 


The other in taking thoſe w relate to them, and 
would afftredly never be quit till they e' reffb#d to 46 Sg that the injury to 
ont party will be greater thin'the' ' to thot bir, the dnt bor of the change gain! few- 
er Friends than Enemies; and the latter be much more induſtrious to do him 4 miſchief, 
than the free, bo defend wy] wir ing S—__ more foes Tg i, than gra- 
ritude ;, boſs ( for t part ) being inthe” one, but profit or pleaſure arways in the 
other. Ah tar oy ill to Ri be” ſaid. Ani f elif you Sold jet 
what bas paſi'd, and with what citing, and” ſubtilty rhigs have been formerly tranſa- 
ed in rhit City, you would" be cool nit teſt haſty" ih rhit reſolution; fot hv ever ad- 
: 4x 
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wid it, as ſoon as with your power he has diveſted the people of their Authority, be 
will wſurp upon you, = xZagcl Enemy by the ſame means you intend to FW e 
him. Nor will it fall out better to, you than it did to Benedetto Alberto, who by t 
rſuaſions of thoſe who did not love him, conſented to the ruine of Giorgio ſcali and 
ons Strozzi, and not long after 2was himſelf baniſh'd by the ſame —_ which in- 
weigled him: he advis'd him therefore to confider more ſeriouſly of the buſneſs, and ra- 
ther than to P ti to follow the example of bis Father, who to ingratiate with the 
pple, abated the Exciſe upon Salt pogr's that whoſoevers Taxes was balf @ Flo- 
ren or under, ſhould Fack i if th 45d, otherwiſe it ſhould never be levyed. Pres 
vail d that the the Councils Oonbled ſhould be proviledg'd; and all Perſons for 
that timie protefed from their Creditors, and at laſt concluded that for his own part be 
-w#; wad to acquieſce in the Government as it ſtood then, and to leave the City as be 


#. 

Theſe tranſaQtions being talk'd of abroad, procur'd much reputation to Giovanni, but 
more hatred tothe other Citizens whoſe converſation he declin'd what he could, to give 
the leſs encouragement to thoſe who deligned new troubles, under his familiarity and fa- 
vour : declaring to eyery Body he diſcours'd withal about it, thatin his judgment, faQti- 
ons were rather to be extinguiſh'd, than fomented at that time ; and that as to himſelf, he 
defr'd nothing pu rem love and — the City, though ſeveral of his 
own, party were diflatish”d with him, and had advis'd him to be more ſtirring and ative 
in the buſneſs. Among the reſt Alaimanno de Medici was one, who being naturally furious, 

d him on to take thisoportunity of revenging himſelf upon bis Enemies, and obliging 

; friends; ing him by the coldneſs of his proceedings, which ( as he told him ) 

e his Enenties occaſion to iſe againſt him, withour'fear orreſpe& ; which practices 

it w#& to be doubted) wo ſucceed one time or other, and bethe deſtruction both of 

his family'and friends, © Coſimo, his Son, importun'd him to the ſame, but Giovanni, neither 

for what had been reveal'd, nor prognoſticatcd could be moy*d from his reſolution; 

however, the fattionappear'd plain enough, and the whole City was moſt manifeſtly divi- 

The GAL. ded: + There were at that time attending the Senate in the Palace; rwo Chancellors, Mar- 

ons of -Uzons, Fine, and Pagolo. Thi latter was a favourer of Uz.ano, the former of the Medici. Rinal- 

and the Medic; do, finding Giovanni inexorable and not to be wrought over to them, contrived to turn 

| Martinoout of his olice, proſuggng otter that the Senare would be more inclinable to them. 
hook 


— 


Which deſign being b verſary, Martino was not only continned in his Place 

but Pagolo rurn'd our to the great detriment and diflatisfation of his party, and doubt- 

lefs the effects would have been dreadful, had not the War lien ſo heavy upon them, and 

thelate defeat at Zagonars, putthe City into ſuch confuſion. For whilſt thele things were 

itated in Florence, Agro della Pergola withthe Duk es Troops had taken all the Towns 

ich the Florentines in Romagna, ( except Caftracaro and Modigliana) ſome for 

want of due fortificaton, and ſome for want of c e or\ fidelity 1n the Gariſons. Inthe 

acquifation of theſe Towns, roothuagy happerdoeſa demonſtratc how grateful yalour is 

even'toan Enemy, and how much co and puſillanimity isdeſpis'd. Biagio del Mi- 

7 Oqptein of the or nhuaks ek rr being not only belieg'd, bur ſer 

on Enemy, looking over ng no way to eſcape, or preſerve 

CO he caus'd ſtraw and bedding, and what era Jo he had, be Com 0- 

ver the walls, where be ſaw the fire was not yet come, and then letting down two of his Chil- 

The greaz dren upon them, he cry'd outto the Enemy, Here'take ſuch moveables. as God and my for- 
courage of Bi- Tune have given me ; Sev as fark to force them, and not in mine to earns them; hs or 
agio del Mils- the treaſure of my mind, in which my glory,and bonour conſiſts you cannot raviſhthat from me, 
as. * + and I will never ſurrender it. Tis kay Calm) 58 1h Gallecery ) ren prefencly vs 
ſave the Children, and preſented him Ropes and Ladders to have preſerv'd himſelf ; but he 

refus'd them, and choſerather to die in the flames, than to be ſav*d by the Enenues of bis 

Country. wary m9 of the commendation of Antiquity, and the more remark- 
able by bow much few of them are to be found. The Children were reftor'd to what 
ever could be preſery*d and ſent home by the Enemy ( with ſingular generoſity ) totheir 
Relations, who receiv'd them not with more Joy, than they were enterrain'd by the State, 

vn for their Fathers and their own ſakes, kept them at the publick vil £1 their 

Ves. 

I The other happen'd in Galeats, where Zenobi del Pino was dan who without any 
del Pine. defence at all, deliver'd up his Caſtle to the Enemy, and a perſuaded Agnolo to 
quit the- Alps in Romagns, and betake himſelf to the hills in Tuſcany where he might ſpin 

out the War with more advantage, and leſs danger to himſelf. Agnolo notable to brook ſuch 

meanneſs and baſeneſs of his Spyrit, deliyer'd hum over to his Seryants to ea 1 

| >, | ey 
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. they pleas'd, who after millions of affronts, and derifionsallow'd him nothing bur painted 
cards for his dyet,, declaring they intended of a Guelf tomake him a Ghibilin way, but 
what ever they intended, in a ſbort time he was ſtary'd to Death. 34 | 
Inthe mean time Conte Oddo, with Nicolo Piccinino were enter'd into the Valds Lamona; 
to ſee if rhey could redice the State of Faenzs to an amity with the Florentines ; or at the - 
leaſt hinder Agnola della Pergola from making his incurſions ſo freely into the territory of 
Bur the vale being very ſtrong : and the inhabirants martial; Conte Oddo was. 
Main, and Piccinino carried Priſoner to Faenzs. However as it fell out; the F loreritines 
obtain'd by this loſs, what they would have hardly gain'd by the victory for Nicola Piccinino 
tranſated ſo well with the Governour of Faenza, and his Mother, thas by his perſuaſion, 
they became friends to the Florentines, 0 en PIGS Langue with them; by which he 
was releas'd. Bur Piccinins follow'd not that Counſel which he: had given to others: for 
either being debauch'd by the T'owns he paſs'd thorow ; or looking upon the condition of 
the Florentines to be but low, and bis own to be better'd:in place; hedeparted picinine re- 
abruptly from Arrezzo, where his polt was and ſtealing away into Lombardy, he took -up/ volts. 
Arms under thar Duke. The F lorentimes weaken'd by theſe accidents ; and dilheartcned 
by the expence of the War; concluded were unable: to carry it on, upon their own 
poo account ; hereu __ ſeat Em ; wn ! bycanur Fog ana aſſiſtance 
which they might eaſily andeffeQuually grant growing greatneſs of a Perſon, 
who if ler ps { ap dan and defiruGtive to thern, as to the Florentines. 
Franceſco Carmignuola perſuaded likewiſe to the ſame enterprize, who was an excel- 
lent Souldier as any in thoſe times; had ſerv*d formerly under the Duke. But then he was: 
revolted from him, and come over to the Venetian. Venetian was uncertain what to 
determine, not daring to betoo confident of Carmi becauſe not ſure whether - his 
animoſity to the Duke, was real or pretended. {t they remain'd 1n this luſpence, the 
Duke found a way, by corrupting one of his Servants, tocauſe him to be poiſon'd, but the 
poiſon being too weak did nor ki] pars Fo but brought him to great extrenfity. The 
Venetians having notice of this, laid their ſuſpition aſide; and the F lorentines continuing 
their ſolicitations, they enter*d into League with them, by which it was agreed the War 


ſhould be proſecuted by both parties, at the common expence ; that whatever ſhould be hots 
taken in Lombardy, ſhould be deliver'd tothe Venetians ; and what everin — HE LE: 
Tuſcany, ſhould be pur into the hands of the Florentines : and Carms Was Gene« 


ralof the League. By means ofthis alliance the War was transfer'dinto Lombardy, where *'* Geoeral of 
it was d by Carmignuols with that diſcretion and courage, that in a few months 0 
time he took ſeveral Towns fom the Duke, and Breſciaamong the reſt ; which laſt inthoſe 

times, and according to the method of thoſe Wars, was accounted a miracle. This War 

continued five years, and the Citizens of Florence were much impoveriſh'd by the Taxes 

which had been continued as long. Hereupon a regulation was agreed upon, and (that 

all people might be charg'd ing to their Eſtates ) it was propog'd the Perſonal Eſtate 

ſhould be chargeable «s well as the real ; and that who ever had tothe value of a hundred 

Florens in ſhould pay half a proportion. Bur there being Law and Authority to 

levy this Tax, but not men enough to compel them, the Grandees were diſguſted, and 

oppos'dit, before it was perfectly concluded: only Giovanni de Medici itfovigo- 

rouſly, that be carried it againſt them all. And becauſe in the Books of every 

man's goods were rated (which the Florentines call Accataſftare ) this impoſition was call'd Catofts 
Cataſto, Moreover' this Law reſtrain'd the Tyranny of the Nobles, not permitting them 
ro ſtrike, or terrific ſuch as were inferior to them, in the Counſels, as formerly they had 
prefumd, This Tax therefore though chearfully egy by the Commons, went 
much againſt rhe minds of the Nobality. wht Inawek ature of man, never to be 
ſatish*d, and as ſoon as poſſe(s'd of what with great he defir'd, to wiſh as fierce- 
ly for another. The people not content with the | 
manded a retroſpeCtion, and that it might'be d how 
leſs in times palt,Jthan was now Bondy Ge 0, 
to pay it for the reinburſement of ſuch as had fold their 
Taxes before. This proportion affrightedthe Grandees much more than the Carofte : 


linquiſh'd, or neglected their own private affairs for the better 
ſhould be favour'd in the Taxes; for devoting their whole labour to the benehe of the 
State, there was no juſtice nor equity in the World, that the City Banner goyien, 
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of thei ir Induttry, and Eſtate, and froth others receive of the contribution of their E Es 
ſtures. Thoſe who were for the Careſs, reply'd that as dr gouls varied, 6 Tits 
might be varied too ; and-t6 any inconvenience from that, a remedy might be found, As 
to the mdny conced'd, thar was not to be confider'd for making no profit of it, there was 
no reaſon ir ſhould be paid for ; and when ever 6 nn pm mv it, it would be ſure to be dif 
coverd. For the panty to and their for their Country, if it were trouble- 
Faberf-vokgrLeger - +; ve liberty to retire, for there wasno doubt but ſome well af- 
fected: Citizens would be found, who would not repine to ſerve the City both with cheie 
Counſel and Eſtares : my | ay tagtnden frormndgyet mend preumenbaers 
thoſe grear Offices, @ might ſuffice any reaſonable Perſons, without abarement of their 
Taxtex. But their great diſcontent was from another cauſe; the Nobility were offended 
che hes Hoare mt meant. er ge, a3 they were us to do fortnetly 
ye Maher ſhare as well as thar  Nogibour Had this way been 

tr er would have been no War wh Ladiflao, then ; not with 
Duke Php now ; both which Wars were undertaken to fllthe coffers of ſome particular 
more than for any general neceffiry ; bur this commotion of humours, was ap- 
by Giovanni de cs, who convinc'd the mJ. was not convenient to I6ok 
Thar theit buſineſs now was to for rhe furure, and if the 
farniey impo mo my nyyeri, prmnk: ary Bn 7 ores was found 
to reteve then, and not make 2 means to divide which was inrended ro unite the 
Clay; as # would certainly do, if the old affefmentsyand the new were adjuſted, for ir 
was better to by contented with talf avifvey than to venture all for an abſolute? mary 
inſtances making it oury that where more has been ftriv'd for, all has been Hoſt. With 
po 0471 og diſcourſes, he paciked the people, and the deſign of retroſpeftion was 


However the War with the Duke being earried on for a while, a ; is at length was con- 
x 


cluded ar Ferrors by the mediation of a _—_ the Pope. the Duke not obſet- 

the condmons at firſt, the again, arid coming to an engagetiient 

PPE wk has Army DE Lo prreign” forc'd the Duke to new propoli- 
he league and tens, which were accepted Dk Phrrmnn, becauſe they were grown 


Giovanni de Sextet 


—_—— his AE" 
ns REY 


rare groin, 30 Go Mrs ul ebay wick; ſe Clry ier ae re 
make others more that themſelves. by the Fenerians, becauſe they obſery'd 
CD _ mtg nrmry ns _—_ j__ little or 
no advantage of lis vidtory, fo as not place an con in him, In 
thus manger the was cracked the yea dm by which the Floromines wete - 
floyd to what had left m ; the Fenetians had Breſcia, and the Duke 
them Beyawo, and the Terrnory ing tot, over and above. "This War co the 
Florentines 2" millions and five thouſand Ducats ; the fuccefs of which, was Grandeur 
cadade) aro the Wor rrp. diflention to themfelves. Peace bein 
woman a > lr by ev and broke our at home. The Grandes of 


— and not feeing any way of ſuppreſſing ir, per br 
Sn it Satiibey mi ? have more Coniparuons to 
the Officers for colleCtion, that they were to 


es Netghbouring "Towns, leſt any of the Florentine goods 

all thar were Subject tothar City, were requird 

tobe — fo ureamrieraPibeit goods wi within a . time. Bur the Voltery ani commplain- 

fare yr, dela y, they put ei of them in Priſon. 

go Om 'd the Yolterr aw rnd oooks cy had for their Priſoners, 

joins renkte fray commotion. 

Abom iis rind lovin de Medici fell Sick, and' finding his: Sickneſs to be thortal, 
he call'd his Sons Cofſwo and Loveneo to hirt, and faid ; 

Iyappoſe the vine that Gol, and Niture allotted me at my Birth, is now expir'd 1 

you rich, and beutrifl, and honourable, ( if you follow my foot- 

sf for ow ins Drach ſo uf to me, as 

any Perſon, that I bave 

hom ae T recommend to you. For 

So veab EINE [ttutre) wy advice it, you at» 

pt what the Fw! and the x ber ofcar por you, hat will create you neither envy 

pot for "ris 10 hat 35 arts men Odiour, har wha; is uſurf'd; and 

_ nitmber of thofe wid eneroat other peoples inte- 

ub; rumme ——_— and rk of time lie in oe rd Moines 1 ththeſe 

arsn, antony- (6 muny- ind enemies, T have not only Fes but augemented my 


reput a- 


= 
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reputation in this City, if you follow my example, you may manmiain and increaſe yours. 
But if neither my e nor on can keep you from other ways, your will 
be no happier than ſeveral others who in my memory: have deſtroy d both themſebves and 
their Families. | 


Not after he died, and was infinitly lamented the greenel of the City, as 
indeed his It) few up arenas ener] wei _—__ 


ſerated. He ſought no Office, and went h themall. He never went tothe Palace; 
but invited. He was a lover of Peace, andan to War. He reliey'd thoſe who were 
in Sond $2 whe een POP Re NS: He was no friend to publick 
extortion, and yet a great argumenter of Common Stock. Courteous in all his imploy- 
ments ; not very eloquent, bur folid,,and judicious. His complexion appear'd melancho- 
ly, but in company he was pleaſant and facetious. Hedied rich, eſpecially in Love and Re- 
putation; and the inheritance of all deſcended upon his Son Coſimo. 

The Volterrani were weary of their Impriſonment, and to recover their liberties, pro- 
mis'd to condeſcend to what was requir'd, Being difcbarg'd, and return'd to Volterra, cpu thei; 
the time for the new Prior#sentrance into the Mag: arriv'd, and one Gizſto ( a Ples his Father. 
beian but a Man of good intereſt among them ) was: choſen in the place. Having Gif. 
ms whe yr imgribe fer lorence he had concery'd a mortal hatred agai 
the Florentines, and it was much increas'd by the inſtigation of one Giovanni ( a P of 
Noble extration ) who being in Authority with humat the ſame time him 


Ialterra re- 
volts. 


ing got of his Confidents , heremonſtrated to 
hy he accibes hed reliev'icke neceſſities of their City ; for if 
Arms. with him ; remove Gizfto from the Governmet, and deliver all up 


80 
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cndethe or Won Pad oe t 


theſe accidents'at Volterrs had his quarters at Fucecchio, ſo that the CEL 

uſe of him, and his Souldiers in that enterprize. Be Car IROY I 
d with him in that War, be had perſuaded Nicolo 

1] upon the Luccheſs; affuring hitn that if he did, he w ſo in EP | 

thatan Army be ſent againſt Laces, at po. + loner br it. Volterra be- 

ingler GR RE WR Maar Ponte, ilier pes upon Rinaldo's in« * 

or his own private inclination, inNovem. 142 ooHorſe and 200 F 

a eeh ed Grnfiors Cole ig to the Znecheſ, bay ff ta 

down into the plain he made great The news being brought to 

& lorence, the whole Town was in uproar, and greateſt pare was for an expedition 6+ 


Tad By Of the chief Citizens which favou?*d he Enterprize, there were all the Me- | 


and Rinaldo, who was prompted thereto either out of an opinion it would be for the 
We On IERd, or cat of epeniiing Who axe hank FR nhl : 
Tieſe tho oppor it were Nicolo ds Uams, vnd his . And it ſcemg an- incredible , 
thing, that in one City, upon one occaſion, _— beſuch contrariety of Judgments. © 
For the fans peogle who alice ten year TREES Why Dons Ons. 
(rick wi underen in ence f thr ns Goji Þ ons now, after 
ne Calamnties as their City 'd andi wy 
for a Foyt gran gns poymargragt bmp res And on the other 
ONS mh wee os WII EINOgR: So ſtrangely does time alter the 
Judgments of Men ; ſo much more prone ON In eighbours, than to 
cre themlere, and fo much more ready hopes of gainingupon others 
Gs agree of lofing up, yr ng nap rr. CO 
over their heads; bur ur Eneran'd though a rever ogra ne 
of Florence were full ot hopes upon intelligence of what Nicolo Fertebr tad dons 
CC wry>, teen cuingy Hong received from their 4.upon the 
confines of Pp drag a hr Paning tn Pages and Phy, vel Way word that if they 
reli ay riarive heck and Towns as would be deliver'd up tothern, they 
ſhould be Maſters of the greateſt part of rhe Territoryof Laces: and it contributed nota 
lnleto thiir eacouragemen, the: at theſe tiene; thopthealyaden Rabale tom hehe 
nate of Lucca, to complain of Nicolo's invaſion, and to beg 
not make War upon a Neighbour City, which had 
The er ve acopo Vicciani; who ay 
P. Guin Lucca, « Conſpiracy againſt him 
been 'd for hs Life, ſing he wookd have as call __ iven his im- 
iſonment, as Pagolo had done his d him in this Embaſſie, and ſent him 
to Florence. But Facops arm tredan Ad yur andnade; 
fit he hadreceiv'd ; the F lorentines tothe enterprize 
dedrohe hope hey ud concede and cud them them to call a pony; cams 7 


wich 498. Citizens appear'd) before whom the whole project was more particularly 


promoters of the expedition ( as 1 ſaid before ) Rinaldo w 
ney Pen 


thor 2 Town, He inſiſted upon the convenience 
L. Venerian and the Dukes tad a le of few the Pope whe had be 
hands full another way. To which he added the the emterprize, the Govern- 
ment baving been uſury'd by one of its own Cie, ud by that means bf much of 
its natural wigor, and ancient di to defend its liberties ; ſo that it was more than 
probable, either the people it up, in poſing to the Tyrant, or the Th 


Pine freade for fo if the peo: He e the myjuries that Governor bad 
done to their State, the ill inclination be ' ds ran adiesy and the dangers 
which would enſue if the Pope or Duke ſhould make War wpon it ; that wo 
EC RE Ronen err org able, or 


FX he api to this it was 0c ne yo Uzano that Re of Florence never wunder- 


5 War with more _— any that like _—_ ſad 
which had been always a | 10 the Cie of Florence; and to its own 
Jjudice many times Nd he Qzills bag to teu, wks they are bamſb'd, ors 
_ — ape pr hrohger Was not to ak 
it Was ; at time Hts 
jen # hed rn, Car mded i bd dry th Governuane of Ca {2 


. cor 
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under" rhis ent Lied) it was but reaſonable to lay the ſadle won the righ 
” to inpics ode fault rather to their Tyrants, than Town. If War could 
ainſt the Tyrant, without detriment to the 


LE 7 Bus Lf gue. ov apo 


ſack. a rate, 470d prac Was of 
o_ . and proceed to t 


moſt ſeriouſly conſidered : did Soups , 
properly Jars, — which carried le ny nes ens Arr rs a 
ton with any e i he pL; , be cold nor 
be damage was cert f contimg ent. certamty 
emi, th the rt, of the ex 
s City rhat was 


e which muſt be my 
| raſ”d out with a tedious and a c 


ace, much more one that 
le War as their City 

propor d were the taking of Lucca, which be c 

accidents and impediments with which they 

'ſlighted; that to bim they —_ RUIMRET OUS 

impoſſible. Nor ths tr thee fo proſe = either the Venetian or the Duke 


content that t 
Was but in wn fo the F brentinaies —_—_ 


: H 
—— 
, well and good; the injuſtice would 


that « 
bing. vg taa.ctwad off vane 


* wh. and unjuſt, be would wave 
pals drank og. rob 4 


at 


they bad ſol 


mn 6 new War, 


beg I 0 _ Very, 
hem — 

_ "94 fade them as Soaldirr 0 

reaſonu b& perſuaded them to give over t and to live ſo with that 


80 create him what penn re no way ſo ready to ſubdue the Town, 
as to leave it to bis Tyr let bim alone to afflit# and weaken it as be pleas'd. & 


that if the bu | wa mans d as it ſhould be, that City might be br to 
roms tht the 3b cf bow to bold it, le "Ga. ts 
- wy 


on as. 9 
—_— 
mony ;, expoſe them to many 


oil te frind 


be acle to 5 
de oc t oy -—— wandongy _ 


alabie Ge v29n ry Cure wngn) 7 whole num gps a 
os pry andthe ten men cremed or the carryingon of ihe War 
rais'd men with all ſpeed both infantry and Horſe. For Commuſlanies, they deputed 
Aſtorre Gianni, and Rina h Albizz3, and made an t with Nicolo Fortebac- 
edgy he ſhould ringer owns he had taken, into their hands, and take pay under 
them. [ode Iran => 5, 7s O91; regs 04 
vided, Aftorre extending himſelf upon the plain towards Camaggiore, and Pietra Santa; and 
Rinaldo with hw Squadron mrchingrowdothe Mountains preſuming thr thy cur of 
its intercourſe the Country, it would be no hard matter to become Maſters of the 
Town. Bur both their I not but that they took ſeveral Caſtles and 
Towns, but becauſe of ſi ces committed in the mankgement of the War, 
Gianni gave r evidence of his indiſcretioa 
from Pietrs Santathere is a vale call'd Seraveza, rich, 
; who underſtanding the approach of that went out to 
mech 40 er hr he woul res 192 proce them vt ſervants to 
the of Florence. 
diers to ſeize upon all the 
Inhabitants in weir <4 
plunder and deſtroy the whole Coontry ; aker « moſt cruel and barbarous way, prophaning 
the Churches and :gious Houles, and the Women, as well Vi as others. © 
Thele being known in Florence, not onl fike dibgilaoee the whole 
Some of the Seravezs, who had eſcap'd the hands , fled direRly to 
Flirence, telling the ſadnes ma * a Fekeedey ern al bales 


et ee ce ING 
Fortime, to take pay under mb 


ch Lac, a 


and paſſes in thevale; and aſſembling all the 


to accept their offer, but afterwards he caus'd his ;, 


for though the Venetian ſeem'd to comply, it * 
extended their 


The Crueley 


; be kept them Priſonersand commanded ham <* 
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gusd. 


: as an-adverſary 
l aber yes 


Rinaldo ac- 


A 


err whe TT ener asan evil Man, os 
frmpunt det, and dehred1) be 


"CELL EIS only bebe jb 
you" but. now in what. mamer firſt ſein'd 
pon a. - Our Vale (a: "tis [torpannys ror hoy 


it fell under the dominion of an 
| ond himſelf with the Ghibilins, \'we 

4 him, hs true, but rather: by fre, then 9 nah —— _ 

? to e[s_: aur 10n to "0ur friendls. 

| Sul Pore of Man; wm wry we prayed for, as our only 

elicity,, is become ſtruttion. \ As ſoon as we beard your were c 

= Ws, EEC. ERS: mn 


of 6 Men but bis Perſon, norief « Florentine but bis Neme. 
-Beafh and as horrid a Monſter as ever any Author ever 
ws cogetber into our Cathedral under pretence of dife 

: ruin'd and band our: valley; 


rev} rar Fearing them out 0 the arms of their Rae; andobovenigy 
them as a wtebeg s.. Had we provok'd bim by any injury either to bis 


bonfel : we ſhould bave been ſo far we have condemm'd 
flveyiaade Nd rake #22 A — and unmwort hineſs bad pulPd 
our . - But having put our ſelves freely into bis power mh wir nd x 


her capaciry of riifanie ; to be then vol/d, axdakn?} Dich frmdach 
4 yond Gromath patience and we canyot but reſent it. 1 
bardy ring withthe ſadneſs of our dinndhs cap and with rae. c/o 


s all over Italy, we have"waved 


ſeandal to the bi Go, Seer Jo. of Lb ufferimg 
Ger ſe ſo Noble, ſo Charitable a Common-wealth, 
TP arous Citizen, whoſe inſatiable avarice had we 

before we bad try d it ; we would bave ftrain'd and 

nt our og to ps wp Chen b indeedit has neither bound: nov bottom) and 


d our s, by ſa he re 
Ca = oe een Ws 


relevve the mfelicity your Subjetts ; that Pte at tw Br nor ' ( 
prfdex ) be 1 1's dw PETE END lpakle ac 
able age eo rhe 
or Jy beer art ahem ; yet ter'r Guts pe pron 
coat .n ns nr and bure'd, und bi le bat theory of h 
Churcbes 


. And having ſaid thus, drew themdlves befors them apuaridei-groned, elling, 
endimgloting cet an dtyr + mmrwhngrens Efturesand the: cheir-Country 2 that 
their Lordſhips would take care (ſeeing their repuration was irrecoverable) that ar leaſt 
anc terry —_——— totheir Husbands, and rhe Children ts thew Parents. ' The 
or andichumanry of ver marans. by rerew mancdrer er and now particu 
themſelyes; wrought ſo highly _ am. 4 pan _— 
medardy they Commanced Sfreack om eto, d him, and made 
ble of any Command.” They caus'd-inquifition likewiſe ro beneath 
ene ſuch as were found; were reftor'd, what could be found, was 
gn Ciry,ar was offer'd. 
for the {prof of Cimey pour pon re wwe Prim the 
Ar as own, rt was © t 
paige T jon. ofhis Commiſſion, he laid afideall thoughts of reducing Lucca, and de- 
fgn'd nofartber than to-plunder the Country, to fill his own paſtures with ark: _ 


A th... a i 0” _- 


Carrel, and furniſh his own houſes with other Peoples goods. That his own Bokty and 
his Officers being too little xo ſatisfic him, he —axqriemawbgs, by plunder of his com« 
mon Soldiers, and; ofa General, tnade himſelf a Merchant. calummarions being 
come to his ears, netled his honeſt, but haughty mind, more perhaps than a wiſe Man 
would have ſuffer'd hem rodo, However they diſturb'd him ſo,that in a rage both againſt 
diggs and City, without expeCting, or io niuch as defiring leave he return'd upon 
the ſpur ro Florence, ran "arr rd} 15-bnap told them; | 

at be now fo iffu.cu ous it was to ſerve an unconſtant P, 
and a divided nas the one- entertain'd all reports and rbevs them. The en Sos - i 
niſh'd what was annſs, condemn'd what was uncertain, but rewarded nothing that was ; 
done well. So that if you overcome, no body thanks you ; if you miſtake every body 
blames you ; if you miſcarry every body reproaches you ; either your fri ecute 
you for emulation, or your Enemies for Malice. However for bis part be had never, for 
fear of Scandal or imputation, omitted any thing which be judg*d might be of certain ad: 
vantage to his Country. But that now mdced the boſeneſ . Fg: jo wird wander which 
at ju he lay, had maſter'd bis patience, and chang'd his whole Nature. Where- 
fore be beg'd the Magiſtrates would for the future be more ready to juſtifie their officers, 
that they might aft with more alacrity | fo the good of their Country. And that ſeeing 
in Florence no Triumph was to be expetted, that they at leaſt would concern theinſelves 
ſo far, as to ſecure them from obloquy. He admoniſh'd them likewiſe to refle#, that 
they themſelves were officers of the ſame City, and by conſequence bour lyable to ſuch 
ſflanders as may give thens to underſtand bow great trouble and diſquiet boneſt Mew" 
at ſuch falſe accuſations. 

The Ten endeavour'd to pacific him as much asthe time would allow, but transfer'd his 
command upon Neri di Gino, and Alamanno Satviati, whojnſtead of rambling, and harra- 
ſing the Country, advanced with their Army, and block'd up the Town. The ſeaſon be- 
ing cold, the Army was lodg'd at Capanole, the new Generals, thinking the time long, had 
a mind to be nearer and encamp before the Town, but the Souldier objected the ill weather, | 
and woald not conſent, though the Ten ſent them pofitiye orders to that purpoſe, and 
would not hear of excuſe. | 

There was at thattimereſidentin Florence, a moſtexcellent Archite&t call'd Philip, the 
the Son of Bruneleſco, of whoſe Workmanſhip this City is fo full, that after his Death he 
deſery'd to have his ſtatue ſer up in Marble in the principal Church of the Town, with an 
inſcription under it, to teſtihie his great excellence to the Reader. "This Philip upon conſi- 
deration of the banks of the River Serchzo, andthe ſituation of the Town, had found out a 
way to drown it. This invention he imparted to the Tex, and fo convinc'd them, that 
by theirorder, experiment was to be made, which was done, bur it turn'd more to the pre- 
judiceofour camp, than to the detriment of the Town. For the Luccbeſi perceiving the 

ighten'd and ſtrengthned their banks one that part where the river was to over- 

flow, and a raking their ry one night, way Ar aro fluice which 
was made to turn the water upon ; fo that their banks being firm and high, and the 
banks towards the plain open, it ovetflowed their Camp, and forc'd them to remove: This 
deſign miſcarrying , the Ten call'd hometheir Commiſſioners, and ſent Giovanni Guic« 
cor ns to command the Army in their ſtead ; who clap'd down before the Town, 
and ftraiten'd it immediately. Finding himſelf diſtreſsd, the Governor of the 
Town, upon the incouragement of Antonio dell Roſſo, a Sieneſe (who was with him as 
reſident fromthe Town of Sienna) ſent Sabveſtro Tremaand Lodovico Bowviſitothe Dukeof 
Milan, to deſire he would relieve him. Finding him cold in the buſineſs, rhey entreated 
him privately that he would at leaſt ſend them ſupplies, and promis'd him ( from the 
People) that as ſoon as they were arriv'd, they would deliver both Lord and Town into 
their hands; affuring him that if this reſolution were not ſuddenly taken, their Lord would 
ſurrender it to the Florentines, who had temptedhim with ſeveral fair profſers. The fear 
of that, made the Duke lay af1de all other reſpe&ts, wherefore he caus'd the Conte Franceſco 
Sforza-his General, publickly to defire leave to march with his forces into the Kingdom 
of oo and having obrtain'd it, he went with his Troops to Lecca, notwithſtanding 
the Florentin:s, upon notice of his tranſaQtidn, ſent to the Conte Boccaccimor Alamanni 
their friend mpoenens it. Franceſco nfagect oy ce Fowy, the Florentines 
drew off to Librafatta, and the Conte march'd our, and fat down before Peſcia, where Pa- 
olo da Diaccetto was Governor, andin great fearran away to Piffoig. Had notthe Town 
better defended by Giovanni Malevolts, than by him, it had been moſt diſhonourably 

loſt. The Conte, not ——_— it at the firſt aſſault, drew off to Buggiano,” took that 
and Stzlano a Caſtle not far off and burn'd both of them to the ground. The Florentines 
diſpleas'd with this devaſtation, apply*dthemſelyes to a remedy which had often preſerv'd 
M z ; them, 


concerve 
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them, and knowing that Souldiers of Foxrune are eaſier corrupted than beaten, they caus'd 
a confiderable ſum to be proffer'd ro-the Conte, not only rodepart, but to deliver them 
the Town, The Conte perceiving no Man was to be ſqueez'd out of that City, accepted 
the propoſition in part; but not thinking it convenient 1n point of honor to put them in 

on of the Town, he articled to draw away his Army upon the payment of 50000 
ts. _ This being made, that the people of Luccs might excuſe him to the 
Duke, he ſeiz'd upon their Governor, which they had promis'd to depoſe. Antonio dell 
Roſſo (the Siena Embaſſador) was at that time in Luccs, as we ſaid before. "This Antonio 
by the Authority of the Conte, meditared the de{truCtion of Pagolo. 'The heads of the Con- 
{piracy wete Pietro Cennami, and Giovanni da Chivizans. 

The Cante was quartered out of the Town, upon the Banks of the Serchio, and with 
him the Governor's Son. The Conſpirators,about 4.0 in number,went in the night tofind 
out Papolo, who hearing of their intention, came forth in great fear to meet them, and in- 
a occaſion. 'Towhom Cennems made anſwer ;. That they bad been too long Go- 
 vern'd by bim: that the Enemy was now abour their walls, and they brought intoa neceſ- 
ſity of dying either by Famine or the Sword; Thar for the furure they were reſoly'd to take 


Pagole Lord the Government into their own hands, and therefore they demanded that the Treaſure, and 


the Keys of the City might be delivered to them. Pagolo repli'd, that the Treaſure was 
conſum'd ; but both the Keys and bimſelf were at their ſervice, only he had on requeſt to 
make to them, that as his Government had begun, and continued without blood, ſothbere 
might be none fpilt at its concluſhon. Hereupon Pagelo and his Son weredeliver'd up to 
the Conte Franceſco,” who preſented them to the Duke, and both of them dyed hes 
wards in priſon. 
re of the Conte, having freed the Lcchefs from the Tyranny of their Go- 
yernor, and the Florentine from the fear of his Army ; both ſides fell again rotheir pre 

tions; the oneto beleaguer, and the other to detend. "The F lorentimes made the Conte 
Orbino their General, who begirt the Town fo cloſe, the Luccheſs were conſtrain'd once 
more todefire the atliſtance of the Duke, who under the ſame pretence as he had formerly 
ſenrthe Conte, ſent Nicolo Piccininoto relieve them. Piccinino advancing with his Troops 
to enter the Town, the Florentines oppoſing his paſlage overthe River, the F lorentines 
were defeated after aſharp ingagement, and the General with very few of his Forces, pre- 
ſerv'd themſelves at Pi/a. This diſaſter put the whole City in great conſternation ; and 


times defeares, Decaule the enterprize had been undertaken upon the peoples account, not knowing where 


elſe to direct their complaints, they laid the fault upon the Officers and managers, ſeein 

they could not fix it upon the contrivers of the war ; and reviv'd their old articles againi 
Rinaldo. Bur the greateſt part of their indignation fell upon Giovanni Guiccardmi ; - 
ing him that it was in his to have put an cnd to the war, after Conte Franceſco was 
Ce had is by their mony ; part of which had been remitted 
to his own houſe by billsof exchange ; and part he had received himſelf, and carryed it 
with-bim. "Theſe reports and rumors went ſo high, that the Captain of the people, mo- 
ved by them, and the importunity of the contrary party, ſummon'd him before hum, Gio- 
van appear'd, bur full of indignation, whereupon his relations interpos'd, and trotheir 
great honor, prevail'd ſo far with the Captain, that the proceſs was laid aſide. The Luc- 
cbeſi apon this Victory, not only recover'd their own Towns, but over-ran, and poſleſs'd 
themſelves ofthe Territory of Piſa, except Biantina, Calcinaia, Liccorno, and Li- 
brafatta; and ( had not a conſpiracy ken accidently diſcover'd in Piſa ) that City had 
been loſt among the reſt. The F lorentines however recruited their Army, and ſent it out 
under the command of Mcbeletto, who had been bred up a Soldier under Sforz.a. 

The Duke having obtain'd the Victory, to overlay the F lorentines, with multitude of 
Enemnes, procured a League betwixt the , Sanifi, and the Lord of Piombino, for 
the defence of Lucca ; and that Piccimino be their General, which thing alone was 
the diſcovery of the plot. the Venetians and Florentines renew there League. 
Open Hoſtlities are committed both in Lombardy and Tuſcany ; and many Skirmiſhes and 
Rencounters vich vucioey ferrane eat: tiin 1 of x every Body being 
tyr'd, a eace was concluded berwixtall parties in the mon wy 1433. by 
which 4t. was agreed that the Florentines, Sienneſs, Luccheſi and who ever elſe during that 


Peace be- War had taken any Towns or Caſtles from their Enemies, ſhould reſtore them, ' and all 


things return to the poſſeſſion of the owners. During the time of this war abroad, the ma- 
l;gnant and faftions humorsbegantg work again and ferment at home ; and Coſirmo de Me- 
dici after the Death of his Father, began to manage the publick buſineſs with 

intention and magnanimity ; and converſe with his Friends with greater. freedom 
than his Father had done. Infomuch that thoſe who before were glad at the death of 
Grovanni, 


ll 
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Giovanni. were much ſurpriz/d and confounded, to ſee him fo far out:done by his Son. 
Cofimo was a wiſe and ſagacious Gentleman,grave;but grateful in his preſence ; liberal,and 
courteous to the higheſt ; never attempted any thir inſt any party, nor the State, bur 
watch'd all opportunities of doing ro every ; and obliging all people with his 
continual beneficence.So that 1 the excellency of his converſation,was no lutlediſtra- 
tion and diladvantage tothole who wereat the helm. However, by that way he preſum'd 
he ſhould be lyable to live as freely, and with as much Authority, in Florence, as other 

le: orelſe being driven toany ſtrait by the malice of his Adverſaries, it would be in 
ho peiees 59 deal wak thee, by the affiſtance of his friends. The great inſtruments for 
the propagation of his intereſt were Averardo de Medici, and Puccio Pucei,, Averardo with 
his prudence procuring him much favour and reputation. "This Puccio was a Perſon ſo e- 
minent for has judgment, and ſo well knows to the- people, that he denominated the 
faction, whach was not call'd Coſimo's, but Puccio's Parry, The City wasdivided in this 
manner at that time , whenthe enterprize was taken againſt Lace; during which the ill 
bumors, were rather provok,d, and incens'd than exunguiſh'd. , Andalk Puccio's 
Party were the great promoters of itat firſt, yet afterwards in the proſecution of it many 
of the contrary party were imploy'd, as Men of more reputation in the State; Which be- 
ing above the of Averardo de Medici, and his- comrades to prevent, he ſet him- 
Gl with all ible Art to Nepean uv ages Zrwanm (and no 
| ing can bemanaged withour it) all was 1mpured rather tothe! andll 
ee + = to the Virtue of their Enemies. -He it wasthat aggravaed hs Enormees 
ſo ſtrongly againſt Aforre Gianni. He it was diſguſted Rinaldo de gli Albizs, and caug'd 
him to deſert his Command without leave. He it was which caus'd the in of 
the le to cite Guiccardini before him. From him it was, all the other aſperſions 
Which were laid upon the' Magiſtrates and the Generals, did proceed. He aggravated 
what wastrue; he invented what was falſe ; and what was true; and what was falſe where 
readily believ'd by thoſe who hated them before. 

Theſe unjuſt and irregular ways of proceeding wete well khown to Nicolo Uz.eno; and 
other heads of that Party. They had many times liked hav chipyuighe rncedp bent 
but could never pitch upon a way. Toſuffer them toencreaſe, they were ſenſible would be 
dangrrems; and to exdenvour to fepgralithen, "thing hem wankdbedifheck, - Nita ds 
Uzano was the firſt Man that expos'd his diſguſt ; bur obſerving the war to be continued 
without, and the diſtractions encreaſing at home; Nicolo Barbadori, defirous of Uzano's 
concurrence tothe deſtruction of Coſimo, went to ſeek Him at his houſe, and finding him a- 
lone very penſive in his ſtudy, he perſuaded him with the beſt ar ts he uſe, to 
yi Rinelde in cheexpullics of Calie, to whome Nicolo 4a Uzano repli'd in theſe 


_ _ 


Nicols da 


ords. Utzane's an- 


For than preſume, when we remember the Condition 
<> ubleb-hoyp mne-enſs (nd DEER but exth 
greater diſcouragments than that, our Party us 
foe ne Ging, opt Berne pg} (nee of oe Tn III oe ws 
declar'd themſelves as yet ; ſo that it remains uncertain which . 
are ſeveral bouſes and families druided among themſechoes. Many out of a pick to 
their Brothers, or ſome other of their Relations, have abandoi'd, us, and betaken 
fo them. TI ſhall inſtance in ſome of the chief, and leave the reſt to your private ton- 
fideration. Of the Sons af Maſo de gli Albizi ; 2 ſy BR 
do, bas engag'd himſelf on the other ſide : in the Fami ant, Dy 
the Sew of Laigh Piero is an Enemy. to his 'Brother Giovanni, and fides with our a«- 
verſaries. EUR na are Ma- 
nifeſtly defetted. So that if it be ſeriouſl 
are on ours, I know no -why ours pn nod home of the Ni 
than theirs." And if it be alledg'd, that the people are all on their fide ; 
ours the worſe ; for when ever we come to blows, we ſhall not be able to. 
If we inſift upon our dignity, it was given ui at firſt, and has been continued to =: 


L 


—_ ——_ _—— 
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kw). or war with Luccs. 


Afe gears by this State ; and if now we ſhould a ferve our weakneſs, we ſhould 

ab ei it. If you pretend the juſtice of our cauſe, and that that will give us repu- 

= — [that jufice fonts þ leres ard believ'd by her 
I tw fit t c e ev ot ople, as 

8s our ſelves ; rigs = contrary, the whole cauſe of our preſent | = 1+ Shy be- 
ing founded upon a bare ſuc , #bat Colimo would uſurp, and make himſelf Soveraign, 
of our Cit 7 Though t hos fuvcion paſſes among us, it does not with other people 
who iow us, even for our accuſation of him. Examine the crimes upon which we 
ground our ſuſpicion ; what are they, but that he diſtributes bis mony freely, according 
to every Mans neceſſity ; and that not only upon a ape. but publick account, not on- 
ly tot 3 Florentines, but to the foreign C 5: that be favour this or thet Citt- 
zen which deſires to be a Magfprote ; thatby the general reputation be bas among - 
People, be advances this, or that, of bis 6h to employments as be ſees occaſion : 
that the whole weng! gr and ſtrength of bis no——s es in this ; that be is charitable, 
liberal ; ready t d; and below/d by all People Tell me I beſeech you what 
Law is it that L bits, that blames, condemns beneficence, or love ? *Tis os 
theſe are ways by which Men aſpire and do many times arrive at the $ 
they are not ogy fo by other. People ; nor are we ſufficient to obtrude t ho 
our own ways have defam'd us ; and the City” (having lived always in aflion ) 4s be- 
come corrupt and fo, and will never regard our accuſations. But admit you ſucceed 
and ſl 04d prevail ſo far as to baniſh him (which truly if the Senate ae. bt be 


done wit hout © bcuby ( bow can you think among ſo (OP of his friends as will be left 
behind, and labour mceſſantly for his return, to obviate or prevent it ? Certainly it will 


be impoſſible, his intereſt is % great, , and himſelf ſo vn ol belov'd, you can never 
fone: _ &, 4 you go about to baniſh the chief ph thoſe who diſcover themſelves to be his 
but multiply your adverſaries, and create more Enemies to your ſelf : re- 
turn = will in a very time, and then you have gain'd only this point, to have ba- 
niſh'd a pood Man, readmitted a bad: for you muſt expet# he will be exaſperated, 
his Nature debauch'd by thoſe who call bim back ; and being oblig'd to them ſo Fbiebhy 
it will be no prudence in him to reje& them. If your "fg be to put bim to Death for- 
mally, by the coo 01 ary 1 Magiſtrate ; that isnot to be done ; = uanh and your 
corruption will But admit be ſhould die, or bei d never return, 
I do mot ſee what homey ill to our ſtate. "it be dels -_ from Colimo, it 
be ups po. danger of Rinaldo ; and Iam of their number who would bave no 
Citizen exceed another m Authority. i either of them prevail ( as one of them muſt ) 
T know not what obligation I have to favour Rinaldo more than Columo. Iwill ſay no 
more, than God deliver this City from private uſurpation, and ( when our fins do de- 
ſerve it ) particularly from his. "Do not therefore perſuade to a thing that is every way 
fo dangerous ;, do not fancy that by the aſſiſtance of a few, you can oppoſe againſt a mul- 
Fitude : all the Claw In you _— with, partly by ignorance, and partly by malice, are 


Chepman to ſell their C fortune 1s ſo favourable as 10 have preſented them a 
Mong your Ri thee chrdr by my Counſel for once; live quietly, and obſerve, 
pv to- your hiberty ) you will have as much reaſon to be "jealous of your own party, 


as the adverſe. When troubles do bappen, let mie adviſe you to be a Neuter ; by it you 
will ſtand of with both ſides, and priſervs your ſelf, without prejudice to your 
Country 
Theſe words rebated, the _—_ Barbadors? s fury; and all things remain'd peaceable 
being concluded, and Uzanodeceaſed, the City 
without wars abroad, or Government at home ; every Man drivin on his own 
pernicious deſigns ; and Rinaldo (looking u himſelf was now as Chief of the Party ) 
preſs'd and im 'd all ſuch Citizens as he thought capable of being Gonfalonieri, to 
take Arms and wreſttheir Country out of the jaws of a perſon, who by the malice ofa 
fey, gnd the ignorance of the multitude, would otherwiſe inevitably enſlave it. Theſe 
Plots and counter-plots, on Rinelde's ſide, and his Adverſaries kept the City in i Fs 
Faloufie ; Infomuchthar at the creation of every Magiſtrate it was publickly declar'd how 
every Man ſtood affeted both totheone fadtion and the other and atthe Election of Sena- 


. tors, the whole Was in an uproar: every thing that was brought before the Mag 
ſtrate ( how 1 and triflin Daver} enarada matey: all ſecrets were 
.cover'd : nothing was ſo or ſo evil, butt had its fayourers and oppoſers ; the good as 


well asthe bad were y traduc'd, and no one Magiſtrate, did execute his Office. 
Florence remaining in this confuſion ; and Rinaldo impatient to depreſsthe Authority of 
Coſemo; abies. with himſelf that Bernardo Guadagni ( were it not for husarrcers to 
the 
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the he Publick) was a fit Perſon tobe choſen Gonfalonierez to -qualife hirii for that Office, he 
diſcharg'd them himſelf; And —_— to a Serwing, it fell out that Fortune 
(which has been always a friend to our diforders)made Bernardo Gonfaloniere for the Months 
of Se and Ofober,, Rinaldo vilted him forthwith; and told him thatthe geen 
and all People that wphpeoln cl 7 ne wa 
it was now his bulineſs to © ontbepany ghtneverrepent © helaid Fant em 
thedanger of dividing among rhemlves ; could contribute ſo much to 
their Union, as the depreſſion of Coſimo.; for he was the mir i who kepr 
rhem down, by the immenſity of his treaſure, and rais'd u high, thar withour 
timely prevenuon he would-make bnmſelf Soveraign. Ther (wr (as wn, z good Citizen) 
Non rr Oy it, by aſlemblig the People inthe Prez; the 
State yato his prot reſtoring us liberty to its Country : he pur him in thar 
Salveſtro de Medicicould hhoogtinet y) cubntcorethe Ahrepath Gueſs, 
to whom (if for fo other reaſon but tor the ra wr we Tn ee 
rel) gp provar ay 4 and what he did unjuſtly againſt ſo many, | 
ir) and therefore ſafely againſt one. He '& him notto forks bins 
cald be ready to aſliſt him, with their Arms in their The People that were his 
nods regarded, for tio more-afliftance was to be expefted by Coſims 
from them, than they had formerly yeilded to Giorgio Sci Has. riches was not to be 
dreaded ; for, when ſeiz'd by the Senate,his wealth would be theirs, and for concluſion he 
told him, that in doing thus, he would unite and ſecure the Common-wealth, and make 
himſelf glorious. Bernardo reply*din ſhort, that he beliey*d whar he ſaid to- be notonly crue 
barely: anda ime being now fitter war wry APSR jt. 4 
vide what he could, that it ; might ippear hehad compari Ginpncy od fill ting 
ſoon as he was in poſletſion of his Office ; had diſpos'd his all chings 
with Rinaldo, be cited Cofimo, who (though difſuaded brooke? his friends 
preſuming more upon his own i innocence, than the Mercy of his ] udges. —_— 
ſooner enter'd into the Palace, and ſecur'd; but Rinaldo with all his ſervants in Arms, 
and his whole party at his heels, came. into the Piazza, where the Senators cauſing the 
le to. be cal'd, 200 Citizens were ſelected to conſtitute a Bali reformation of the 
Seare This Balis wasno ſooner in force; but the firſt thing they fell ct 6 
reformation, was the proceſs againſt Cofimo; many ou hart hm bat vv >a 


cuted; and many were ſilent, exther-out of compaſſion for him, f aprebenton of oe 
people py ee STE Y g was In one of the 
| way t 


he Palace (call'd Alberghettino) C a Priſonerin the of Fea '#: 
derigo Malavolti. Fromthis place Coſimocould bear and underſtand what was ſaid ; and -Y 
the clurter of Arms, and freq ur rn wire oa tothe Bake he beganto be fearful of 
bears but more, leſt he ſhould bea by his Enemies. «In this terror 
he abſteen 'd ſrom his meat, and cat nothing in fourdays but amorſel of Bread, Which'bes 
ing told to Federigo, he accoſted him thus. 
Tow are afraid to be poiſon'd, and you Jul oe er. Ton have but 
eſteem for me, to believe 1 IN Gn in any ſuch wic : I donot thi 
Life # in 4 your ny are 1 0m te Foley eden 
be any ſuch , aljure your ſelf t take new meaſures ;, never be t 
on 4.irih any Rare + A any Man, much leſs of [a rw ug rerdras 
offended mt:  enrore thn; fd ru er armerly, ne ia Tay +-Ne wy ro 
S—_ ane and that you may feed with more confidence, 


Taſfter 

eſe wordsteviv'd Co 10 cxecedingly : who with tears in his Eyes kifſin and enkivces 
0g £7 TE 6 in moſt and ug ern nd 5; and 
promig'd him reward, if Ge fn gave him Nagfors 
means in ſome kind of repoſe, and his bufinefsand 
Zens; DET Coſimo Fedevigo ec bene vn nn pe ing Nt 


=> 


EEE oe, RS After 


ſome 


Giver th es 
ver tering and the Gonfalomiere was to oppor» 
hoon the entree f tha ſam, == 
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and confin'd P 
Pmccio, 
the 


his 
and among the and ' Giovanni Pucci, For 
Lafied: w; 


the 
'd 
with exhortation to ſubmur, unleſs he intended 


long ut wand be thei rarus to erp, and 
ral ut be rl nt then tr fd ay compli 
wot only the - 


in time, be could not ſee nn 
——__ En ts 


| ty, andtheir inſupportable Pride ; and that it was not 
en tgr not likely to take, complain'd of his 


on that Agnolo was ſecur'd, examin 


Coffmo was baniſhed ; and aboutthe latrer end of 
MII months,and with him 


£oerards, tind ſeveral others of Eg 


== or his party, 


; was at hand ;, that they bad ſuffer d 
=97 2, eo gar yes and bribes of their low xp 
| » when their Projers 


; 4nd for the mon they bad —_—_— 


EE hel al po 


could not at all Sender Prone yd The year was 


'd apainſt 
impriſon'd 


greater terrour to- ſuch as 

Baniſhment of the Boks was reduc'd to the eight 
andthe Captam of the Upon which reſolution, Cofimo being 
the Senate the 3 of Ofober 1433,. received the ſentence of Baniſh- 


more ſe- 


verely both his Perſon and Eſtate. Cofino received his ſentence very chearful- 
ly. He ui hem, hs honorable cmrenten could ox order him toy 

1433. to which he would not willingly repair. He defir'd of them, that fince had not 
INN upangtl vouchſafe to ſecure it, for he under- 

there in the Piatze who atrended to kill him ; and at length be 

ſhould be 
bad him be 
own houſe ; 
ſafely ro the 
fited 


Enemies, not 


hy wn bf be 


lng, ther if theſe remedies were not 
many Enemies, the State was v0 
City end they whole party would be de- 


othis, Mariotto Boldovinetti oppos'd himſelf, alledging the haughtineſs of the Nobi- 
in them to run themſelves 
under a certain Tyranny, to avoid the uncertain dan of the People. Rinaldo perceivin 
ry and the misfortune of hus 
ain all othe maligne of ther tus rather then to the blindneſs and inex- 


8 


were 1n this ſe, and no made, 

Ne ww Ger Gem caroh 10 Cf nbwiraayri4.r-t mm 
_— and adviſing him to ftir up ar or other, - Chbe niche Nedetlies 

d, forhe did Ciry would » tar Mok and no Body being found to 


il with them to 


y them, -it might Citizens in mind of him, and 

6pm, RTE Net ſhould be taken off from NA ere wool be left 
ro6wenk to defend hins ih: 4 wr intothe hands of the Senate, was the occaſi- 
ſent into baniſhment ; and yet his example 
almoſt come abour fince 
1434, Nicolo di Croco was drawn. 
new Senators choſen of Cofime's 


So that thateleRion Rinaldo and all his friends. And becauſe by Cuſtom it 
wasthree days after their eletion before the Senators were admitted to the execution of 
their office, Rinaldo addreſs'd himſelf again to the heads of his Party, 
them the danger that was hanging over their heads : that the only 
Ps Am to. Donati Velluti (who was Gonfqlpniere at that time) 

to 


and remonſtrated to 


left them was 
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to erect a new Balia: to degrade thenew Senators; to create others ( for, their turns ) 
in their places: yk old, > the next imborſation with the names of their 
friends: chis reſolution was by ſome peop and good, but by others it was 
thought too violenr, and that fires any pw very ill conſequences after it. 
the number of diſſenters Palls Strozzi wasone ; who being a Pets gentle, and courteous 
Perſon, apter for ſtudy, than the reſtrainingot faQtions, or civil —_— re- 
oy that - _ 12es that are comtrip'd ork the leaſt (ha ow + wok 

r prove difficulrin the execution, and PA  REe in the 4 
bob RG (the Dukes Army being upon their frontiers in Romagns) the a 
fion of new War abroad, would have imploy'dthe t ts of the Senate, better than the 
differences at home. Thar if it ſhould a they delign'd analterarion of the Govern- 
ment ( which could hardly be —_ #abant « would always bave time 


to get ro their Arms, and. perform .what was for their Common defence ; 
which -being done of neceſſiry, would not carry with it either ſo much wonder, or 
reproach. 


Upon theſe conſiderations it was refoly*d, that the new Senators ſhould be 
to enter; but ſuch an eye to be had to their proceedings, that upon the leaſt injury, 
or reflection upon their party, they ſhould unanimouſly - rake Arms and rendezvous at 
the Piaxzs of St. Pulinire, from whence ( being not far from the Palace ) they might 
diſpoſe of themſelves as their advantage direct "This being the reſult of that meet- 
ing, the new Senators entred upon. rhe Office; and :the Gonfalomere, to give him- 
ſelt a repuration, and to render himſelf fo formidable to his Enemies, caus'd his pre- 
deceſior Donats Velluti to be 'd in Priſon, as a Perſon who had embezled the' 
_——__ treaſure: after this, he felr, and ſounded. his Brethren about - Coſſme's re+ 

and finding them diſpos'd, he communicated with fuch as he thought the 
| heads ot the Medici , who the Praia him hkewiſe, he cited Rins In 
dolfo Peruzz,, and Nicols Barkadori, as the of the con tahon. 
this citation, Rinaldo concluding it no tune pa EA 20d fork jth Fmt 
houſe with a conſiderable number of Arm'd Men, and po himſelf with 
Peruzz4 and Nicolo Barbadori, umedaately : there were among thenr ſeveral other 
tizens, belides a good number of Souldiers (which being qut of pay were at that 
time in Florence )and all drew up ( as was before ) at the Piazza di St. Pwr 
linare. Palla Srozz4 though liÞ had got good ſtore, of people together, ſtir'd not 
-our of his Houſe, and anni Guiccardinz did the ſame; ap Rinaldo ſent 
fo remember them of rhe engagement, and to d their delay : Giovanni res 
ply,d, that he ſhould do Uiſſervice enough. to the y, if by ann. 4h his houſe, he 
prevented his Brother Piero's going forth to the relief of the Senate. Palla, after 
much ſolicitation, and ſeveral me came on Horſeback to St, Pulinare, but unarm'd 
and with only-zwo footmen at his Rinaldo perceiving him, advanc'd ms 
wr Sorry him with his neg 3-Fony and told him ny his not joyning with 


from the want of fidelity or courage ;- either of which Cam 

a perlon of his quality or” rank. Thu if be thought by not 
the other faction, he ſhould fave his own ſtake, ape wk 
he ſhould find himſelf miſtaken. "That for his own part, if Ip 
off warren pang her wb: 20 0 ©, 
ger; nor in it with his Power: , Whereas RE RE AHH ne 
ror remember that this was the third time they had berraid their. Country. Fir when 
they preſerv*d Coſemo; the next, when they rejected his Counſels; . and the third then, 
in not aſſiſting with their ſupplies; to which Polls. made no anſyyer that the ſtanders 
by could underſtand bur muttering. ro humſelf, he fac'd abou wu his Horſe, and 

wrapper tn rn and, themielyes urnerly de- 

The Senate ving R is Ae, yes utter Y 

ſerted, they caus'd the Gates of the Palace to be barracado'd up,. 4s notknow! what 
6 ms be dens But Rinaldo neglefhing his ity of marching into the Piaz&,. 
by attending ſupplies which never came So iv'd hi : 
gave them courage vide for their defence and, to ſeveral other Citizens te ,ne- 
pair to them, > id the Perſons, apd advice... In the mean time, ſome 
of the Senators which were leaſt ſuſpected went, to Rinaldo and paicass ant 
the Senate could not ima e the reaſon of this , commotion : that 1 ard 
bulineGs of Coſimo they had no thoughts of recalling him. That they,nev any 
inclination to offend him; it theſe wer the rounts of hear loſe thy, mg 
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City agd went inco baniſhwnt. On the ocherſde, Cofims Vir | 
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turns to order 
as ſoon as they arrive 

Sn aſcent, of neceſlity 
eels the loweſt yp diſorder 


; How wont. pero and then 

- rune Laws; thoſe ne Lp wel ener maropndaae'7 
Hence it is, as wiſe men have obſerved, that INN 66 Hom, one 
Captains and Soul- 
diers before Scholars. TRI <0 Ion cntetien ns TOI gates the rlteny ge 
mary ey ih a ws x and magnanimity coldaahye 

with a bas idlenefs, than the deſire of learnin 
be: any well- governed City by a more bewitchin x. rac 
way. This was manifeſt to Cato ( when and Carneades the Philoſophers were 
ſent Em ng to the Senate) who obſerving the Romay youth to be much 
taken with their them up and down with aImiration ; ; fore- 


x” * * 
| == ny 
another, lived ſo amicably and order 
es EE SETeD ; 


Among theſe OI pots og 
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g ſeated in the heart 


and hin -bruy 
of territory, yet in power negro </Anc mg equal to an 


of It bars when ever 

they Ray wok el whe rarning 
OT enior'y ren the courage of thoſe new Principalities, the times. were not 
ſeverity of rhie War did not make them i , For that 
En where where the Governments claſh, and invade one another ; _—_ 


ance SEED 

Wars of thoſe times were carried on without danger gy prob 

har that yr which uſed tobe ext . air bog orrer 
and exhauſted in 1raly by the faintneſs of the war, 
EE png betwixt 1434 and 1434 and 1494 


_ ll was opened to the 
we __ II IT Ten" And if the ations of 


paay un hag $— qrmsngts aww granting 05-oiry 3 re mor rag 
ſtors ) with ſo much wonder and admiration of their courageand grandeur. Yet, in other 
reſpe&ts they may ſcem as conſiderable, ſeeing how many Noble and great people have 
been reſtrained, and kept under by their Arms, how weak and ill managed however. And 
though, in our deſcription we make no mention of the fortitude ofthe Souldier, the con- 
dutt of the Captains, northelove of the Citizen towards his Counnry ; yet we ſhalldiſco- 
To regs vcr: re? tape ein 
Citizens, to preſerve a reputation which they never deſerved. And this perhaps 
worthy our knowledg, as the wiſdom and condudt of old; for if the ram 
; = gan to follow ; our more modern rranſaQtions will 


_ by es INK 6 EI INS by 
ts of the Princes, a Peace was made up, it was prefe __ ETC 

had Arms in their hands : ray arm res y their Wars, not quiet by 
their Peace. A ee INS 


year 1433, the Soldiers unwilling to disband, turned the War upon Theſe 
Souldiers were at that time of rwa FaCtions, the Br EZNIED Of 2 I 
this latter, Conte Franceſco, the ſon of Sforza, was was commanded by ._ 7 Souldi aly 
Nicolo Piccinino and, Nicolo Forte Braccio. Totheſe rwo parties allthe reſt of the Souldiers g:oguithes in- 
m_—_—_— party was ET I Eg 
rot = wn hs lets the prodaey 
I — called Madons Biancs 
gained reputation. After the Peace of Lombardy 7 
ptiey, when pecaedoion evi hr Aeon Erie 
icolo Forte PT a quart Tor Braccio hp 
Church. The Conte was ſpurr'd on by hisambition. roma ord orb > \eborraet® wo 
' himſelf of is Mares; === I 
and The 
unſeen #4 


genims 0 
Tots 
ters to his Agents, OO to frequency i 


Firmniaws, in_ito 3 Petro & Paulo. "Proteome with the Graaf 
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Fran Sforz.a 
General of the 


. 
Auxiliaries were commanded by Nicols Piccimmno. The Venetian and Florentine, by Gatt a 
melats, and Nicole da Tolentino. Not far from Implathey came to a Betrel, in which the 
Venetian: and Floremtines were defeated ; and Nicolo da Tolentino ſerx Priſoner tothe Duke, 
where be died in a fewdays, cither by Poiſon or grief. The Duke being either i ; 


erg rag ny Seek opportunity choalng 
vantage, but gave ity torecruit ; who 
Comte F ancaſes for their they ſent him to drive Forte Breccio ourof the Lands of 


the Church ; ando try if they could put an end to that War which they had begunin fa- 


Pope's League vour of the Pope. Romans a pipony: 
terms, they received x 


fiderable ; they defiredto be led ; and, having concluded 

I I EST 
Fibok, cont, ceſi : not be! to Nicols 
lus omar ty ries "a by the Cenre The for long, 
by the bravene(s of Nieolo's defence, the mowctoens, edcoabde, 
either hinder the League from carrying the Town, or look to himſelf as ſoon as ir was ta« 
qe to pings He whatetpeny to Leugnajolyiagate de ARES 
to Ron to paſs into judging Ti 
of more than the ing of Aſceſs, ras 


ſent rothe Conte tp ſtop Piccimino's 
palkge, v was at that time with hu Army at Fur: 


theſe orders the Conte raiſed 
and marched with his Forces to having, leftthe War of {a Aarcs, and the 
careot his own affairs to the 


bouring to Frenceſco to obſtruct Nicols Forte Braccio tell upon Lowe, and 
EE No han, nook him Priſones » plundered bis | and following his 
blow, took ſeveral Towns in is Marc at the ſame excurhon. Thisnews was very unwel- 


come to the Conte, who gave all his own Country for loſt ; neverthelefs, leavin of 
hin drey to-coofrant Piodains hu murched bimGifagniaf Ferre Brees with theeek, Fares 


| kimtwoan and beat him, In which defeat Forte Braccio was hurt, taken 


T5 


priſoner, and died of his wounds. 

This Vitory recovered all that Nicols Forte Braccio had taken from him ; and forced the 
Dake of Ales to delire a peace, which he obtained by ghe mediation of Nicolo ds Efti, 
Marqeuls of Ferrars, by which it was agreed, that the Towns which the Duke had gotin 
Romagna ſhould be reſtored; and his Forces withdrawn into Lombardy ; and Battifts da 
Coming Enron Gee cap pw other 

) as ſoon asthe Duke's Forces were drawn off, deſpairing to reniſtin in Bologna upon 


own legs; quitted the Town, and left it to re-admat its 

All theſe things fucceeded, during the baniſhment of Coſimo ; upon whole return, thoſe 
rily before, concluded ( withoutregard to any bodyelſe ) to ſecure themſelves of all the Of- 
ficesin the State. mms Or Am nag Ys, nes amb eweress þ 


not ſatisfied with what their predecefiors had done in favour of theit party ; they 


* 


ECT Ent 


and baniſhed all ſuch as were enemics, or ſuſpefbed ro be ute 
| : 10 Charels andoblige new perſons to corroborate ther : 


4... 


* 
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the ruine of their friends; and thinki enough for the ſecurity of their Government, 
to make the imborſation as they pleas'd ; they contrived, that all Officers of life and death 
ſhould be created out of the chi a0 thaw patey; enittiee the Purſdas who were to-qoes 
ſee the imborſations, and the new Squitrims, (with the Senators) have power to 
create them. TEEN they gave authority of life and death. They 
decreed, that the baniſhed Perſons ſhould not return (though the time of their baniſhment 
was expired) till leave given them by four and thirty of the Senate and the 

when their whole number amounted but to thirty and ſeven. "They made it criminal to 
write, or receive Letters from them: every every {ign, every motion that was un- 
leafing to the Governors, was puniſhed ſeverely ; and if any one remained ſuf who 
had eſcaped theſe injuries, they him with new duties and unpoſitions, till; in a ſhore 
time, they had cleared the City of their Enemies, and ſecur'd the Government to them- 
ſelves. However that they might want no affiftance from abroad, and intercept it from 
ſuch as ſhould deſign againſt them ; they enter'd into League with the Pope, the Venetians, 
and the Duke of Milan. 

Things being in this poſture in F lorewce, Giovarma Queen of Naples died, and, by will, 
made Rinieri d Angio her heir. Alphonſe, King of Aragon, was at that time in Sicily, and 
baving good 1 with many of the Nobility of that Kin he prepared to pofleſs 
it. Neapolitans and ſeveral others of the Lords were favourers of Rinieri. The 
Pope had no mind that either the one or the other ſhould have it but would willingly have 
governed by a of his own. In the mean time arrived out of Sicily, 
and was received by the Duke of Sefſs; where he entertained certain Princes into his pay, 
with deſign (having Capwe in his whach was governed at that time, in his name, 
by the Prince of Taranto) to force the Neapolitans to his will. Wherefore he ſent his Army 
againſt Caietts, which was defended by a Garifon of Neapolitans. Upon this Invaſion, 
the Neapolitans demanded afliſtance of Philip; who recommended the Entegprize to the 

of Genoa; the 5s not only to gratific the Duke, who was their Prince, butto 


mo and which + at that time _ —__—_— 
rigg'd out a fleet immediately. bonſo having news of their IONS, Ie- 
intorc'd himſelf, went in Perſon -4 the s, and coming to an CEE 


them of the Iſland of Pentus, he was beaten, taken Priſoner, ( wi ſeveral other Princes ) 
and preſented by the Genecerimothe bands of Dake Phip, Thi 


and as foon as he ry marr wp 6s Philip, remonſtrated ro him how 
much he was miſtaken in ſiding with Riziers; for that afluredly, having made himſelf 
King of Naples, he would endeayour, with all his Power, to bring 44lan in ſubjeftion to 
the French, that his affiſtance might be near hum, and that upon any diſtreſs, he might not be 
putto it.to force a way for his ſupplies ; nor was there any way todo it fo effeQuall, as by 
runing him, and introducing the French. That the contrary would ha a by mukiag 

rg 


aiveks ; 


ug er pon liberty, ſent 

at , 

237 (ge ue as 
med by ſome Lords of his party. 
ir. wmrmbey an. res” _— 


Vi aſtomiſhed all Alphonſo 
hl, beſringe ond oe: 
are the judg-,,.1. 


— 
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Franciſco 
Spinola. 


Genoa reco- 


vers its liberty. _ 


| Genoeſes made a new one among themſelves. 


Rinalds's Ora- upon that deGgn to Milan, 


tion to the 


Duke of Milan . 


toany obedience ro the 


e. | Ofall thoſe Families, the T3 and Agorm are moſt 
powerful and wealthy ; GC = the diviſions of the City, and all the con- 
rempe of the Laws; for differin 


themſelves, and pretending both to 
he Doplo; they ue nt comemnd whe i fu Fairly - 


decided, bur came many times to 

y which,as ones ſe up, the otheris always: ;and ſometimes it fals our, 

that that Lanty which is over-panter'd and unable to that Office otherwiſe, calls in 

f aſhſtance, and proſtitutes that Government, which they cannot enjoy themſelves, to 
the dominion of a ſtranger. 

" this means 1t comes ofren to paſs, that they who have the Government in Lombardy, 
have the command of Genoa likewiſe ; as it ha at the time when Alphonſo was ta- 
ken priſoner. Among the principal Citizens of Genoa, who cauſed that City to be delivers 
edintothe hands of the Duke, Franciſco Spinola was one; whonot long after he had _ 

very active to enſlave bis Coun became ſuſ tothe Duke ( as at tokkn ha 
thoſe caſes ) Franciſco being highly diflacaſied, the Town; and by a kind of volunta 
exile, had his. reſidence at Caierta; on at that time when the en t Was 
Alph, 6, and havin v'd himſelf very well in 1 i; Fro 05 rw in merited ſo 
much favour from the Duke, as a> 1.87 gre yin Genoa: but finding the 
Duke's jealouſie to continue, (as not ghe,chatks betrayed his Country ever 
be true ro him ) he reſolved to try, a new experiment, to reſtore his Country to its li 
, and A Oy honour and ſecurity at once; believing no remedy could be ad- 
miniſtred ſo proper | to his fellow Cirzens, as by the fame han which gave them their 
wound. ObGrrng | cfore the general indignation againſt the Duke for having delivered 
the King ; he concluded it a convenient time to put his in execution ; and accor- 
dingly he communicated his reſolutions with certain Perſons, which he had ſome confidence 
were of the ſame opinion, and encouraged them to follow hina! It happened to be S. Fobn 
Baptiſts day (which is a great Feſtival in that City ) when Ariſmino, « new Governor, ſent 
them from the Duke, made his entry into Genoa. Being entred into the Town in the 
Company of Opicino (his predecefſorin the Government ) and other conſiderable Cirizens, 
Pranciſco Spmola thought 1 Co} TO but running forth Armed into the ſtreets, 
with fuch as were before privy Oy, Lb. , he drew them up in the Piazza before his 


houſe, and cryed out Liberty, is not to be imagined with what alacrity the 
people and Cirizens ran to him ery name ; inſomuch, thar if any our of intereſt 
or other confiderati nntaln'\hnm affoliine forthe Dube, they wireld fa having time 
to arm, and make they had ſcarce leiſure to eſcape. Ariſmino, with ſome of the 
Genoeſes of his p oe Caſe which wes Lepe the Duke. Opicino preſumin 

he might s fled towards the Palgce, where he had 2000 men ar his nr 
ak Shes be ſuppoſed he not only. be able to ſecure himſelf, but to animate the 


to a defence; bur he without his Hoſt ; for, before-be could reach \t, he 
was knock'd on the head, torn in pieces by the mulricude, and his members drag'd about 


the Streets. 
After, this the Genoeſes having themſelves under new and Officers of their 
"096 7 EEG 
Capgenet ns dependan theſe t thus managed, thou 
they gave th Princes of occaſion to apprehend the growing Entha 
Ty hr Ars 2 7-2 they did not deſpair 
and therefore, notwithſtanding their late League with him, the 


ſeeing the face of affairs altered, and all 
o ping th Duke oa Vin aunt Flv 
. If we, who have ' been former} NDS cad ef 
we, ormer ly Enemies, 40 now wit your 
Los fr hep ere Gon ; neither. Er 

( 2ho conſider the Progreſs of hunnave affairs, and the 
allo be frprce, ſang br of arrn,s rms pore atoms 


ara. fo fo your Jeſs ſelf, and - 28s __ to ts fo 
ary 4-6 Way fre be ans, Nopod men pm 


other chief F lorentme Exiles 
fuſion ieycocarcibopf je 


ortiene ) be 4 
</ wen wi. rnd 
foley i Comy, 
IS 


Nor was #t 5 
here will be evident, {yes Tote 


= 
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our Hig bneſs to imploy thoſe Arms againſt it, whew' we have 0b 
befare, im it defence ;.,for that C—_—_ equally t0%be beloved which 5 
® by of * 


to all; and not that, w the "of, doaveer and ahatrer 0h TH 
N maint aims it ul in all caſes to bear Aras: 7 ay; m4 Cities art 
mix'd yet have they their r ca es ; and, as 1 theſe, many 
diſeaſes. grow which are net to be cur'd without: wolence: ſo in the other, many ties 
ſuch incomwveniences ariſe, that s charitable aud good Citizen would be mre ctimivial (6 
leave it infirm, than to cure it, though with ation, and the loſ5 of ſome of iti 

ih loch thaw ferviede? And what mbre 


To 


cour 


and both of 


g 
ages of rheif* 
No-body wilt 
toner 


bk 


her 


it ſelf. 
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are highly miſtaken. Tow cannot be ignorant of the ancient and inveterate batred the 
Floreatines bear yow; fo that *tis not any injury i* you, nor any reſentment in then, but 
your weakneſi and rl ther ambition which ; proveled them; the | them hopes, 
rhe other inopatience to oppreſs you. Do not think oy s can di- 
vert them from that deſire; nor any injury ok how ts he me? Ti 
their buſineſs therefore 10 rob you of your liberty 0 you yours to defend 'it ; and what 
either rs do in Les worden 0d mare amen, but fed wondred at 
our Country our C Fe. gue 0G7 _ 
feuth EXOEETETY = <4 
grees we would 4 the ſame to them, and, FA Trend th ehis War 
50 ar Hep admitting Nis: % rope < wif lon: {- would have 
her ant Sdn oor this imvaſien been erred, it might have proved 
Lon atal and pernicious ; ; ſo that "tis not his coming is to be blamed, but our ill fortune 
and the ambition of their nature , for we cold et 1 refuſe the Dube, Fares; and whe 
they were come, it was not in our power om atts of Ho 
a very well, that without the fence of ry ys s frm on 4 on bos 
able to djend bar ſelvis; ; or warp man mor proper ores uy cb ſel of bs 
Fw and , than the Duke. He reſtored us to our liberty, and "twas 
ſecure it. He was always an enemy to thoſe who would derkym our 
fron: 3 if therefore we have provoked the Duke, rather than we would diſoblige the 
nines, we heve loft s true friend and made our more able and more ready to 
offend us: ſo that it is much better for us to have this War, with the the 
Duke; than to have peace, with his diſpleaſure : and we have reaſon to bope will re- 
ſewe us from theſe dangers to which be expoſed us, if we be not wanting to our | ſebves. 
Tow cannot forget with what fury the Florentines have many times n tens n 
what honour To equi by lowveeuil ills even when we 
in God and in time, and how both of them have ve 
A then ; what reaſon now 1: there to dey wad av IRE. I 
« prey to the ; now we have the Duke on our fide, and *tis not St 
Venctinne will be but in their motions againſt ur; 6 it can be no” pleaſure to them 
to ſee the of the Florentines encreaſe. Then the utc; / 2 fine; 
wneng bad more hopes of a fare, and foure fo bemſehoves and we every 
way wg {runner defended a Tyrant, now LF fr br for our yore then the bo- 
CE es now it returns upon ws ; they were united and extire 
Goikd 6nd ol Tely full of thei Rebels But if we had none of t 
—_— nor none of theſe _ ko excite m, extreme neceſſity would be to ani 
pe wer ence. age nf rr oe "aprebenide ms, becauſe 
them ſeek their own g but, above all, the Florentnes 
= to be dreadful, L are _ ro gs yy yr with our obedience, tribute, nor the 
government of our City; but they muſt bave our ons and Wealths, to ſatiate their 
_ with our blood, and their avarice with our eftates; ſo that there is no nor 
among «s ſo mean, but ought juſtly to fear them. Let No-body t be 
nad rs our Country waſted, our Villages burn'd, and our Lands by the 
dp 3 —_— they of & will nw if we loſe our City, 0 
t maint aining our "bevy; the enemy can bardly 
but loſing our > Ther comfort would it be to retain them? Take 299 
with courage, and wes you are engaged with your enemy, remember the reward of your 
Vittory is not only the ſafer of Jour Country, but the preſervation and ſecurity of your 
children and eftates. 
—— EAA En Se teay 
revgurarey ed yrremnrcSt: dies Yonder oer$2n4 3 bo 17 wy ar 
that might in berty ; ſo that immediately order was taken for 
neciiliny for the defence « ke Cir —k the mean time the Florentine 
after many miſchiefs and depredationsin the Country, they took Monte-Carlo upon condi 
tions ; after which they encamp'd at Uz.ano, that the Lacchef recmry.ggr > 
and made deſperate of relief, might be conſtrained to ſurrender. 
and furniſhed with R—_ ſothat was not ſo eafily to be carried as the reft, 


Luccheſi (as was but reaſon ) ary mis | hanger Duke, and re-. 


com their caſe ro. him all manner of expreſſion ; ſometimes they commemo- 

rand the frviewthey had doax har ſometimes weyremoniues the ey ofthe Fe 
rentines: What courage it would give he reſt of 12 fronts to he him incerpols in 
defence; and what terror it infuſe to MINEEIEL] fer i they ol th der 
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—- ; would, loſe his honos, and. bis friends, and the fidelity of all thoſe who 

Td ves Ein for his fake : which words were deliver'd with 

FE + 104 Te might move him to affiſt them. In- 

to the Florent mes, bus late engage- 
the greatneſs of the Florentine, which 
: he reſolved to ſend a great Army into 
endtians that the Florentine ſhould be: con- 


Pang Conan May: which made 


Loney ther they weld mack hide Dnaderdy wk a 
ay cn only weakened, bur diſheartened by rhe 
at doe ards hed lekthcie frvice, rnd tabendomutandietes 
Rs ood that they were ſo far from being able to in- 

Wy count ey Conte Franceſco to command their 

dhim by Articlesto paſs the Po. with thern in perſon (ſeeing by the old 

i he woot fo far) for without a General they would undertake no War ; 

ts in any butthe Count ; nor in him neither, unleſs be oblig'd 

wh apy 1 inall places alike. 

ie F lorextines were of opinion m7 = Warns + + on. yet 

to remove the Conte was to deſtroy their defi Lacca, andthey 
DE end RES 

that . The Conte, for his part, 


ny 
ng ies 

ſkill z difticalry behind, whi being i Ne dihin 
more trouble ahd jealouſic, than any thung clfe; and that was, that Comte would not 

a be. oblig'd to pals the Po, and without it, the Venetians would not entertain him. there 

{= g no way to accommodate this difference, but of neceſſity one of thera muſt ſubmmt ; rhe 
Flares perl the Cn tat in a eter tothe Senate Fence load og: 
hicaſe ro paſs that river, alledging that a private promiſe not being ſufficient to diſſolve a 
publick ſtipulation, he might as he pleas'd; and which way foever he acted, 
tins carycnience wouldcenainly follow, that the Venetians bavi begun the War, would 
45 we ind Guat farmer bs nevitghly di which was fo much to 


OT >: FAIR they intimated on he other fide, That that letter, though privare, was 
to bind him, and thattbey ought to be Tarihed therewith: that whilſt it might 

be dane Lewrripip wool be bello cracteli end his reſpects to his Faheran-Law 

for it would be grither for his, nor their advantage to c it diſcovered, without mani- 
ny and in this manner the Florentines concluded upon the Comte's paſſage into 

Ln" thy * vs ates Ihr Uzane, caſt up certain new works about 

ealoufic be. T44e8 recommended the War to theCommuſſioners which fucceed- 
LR bo d the Reggio, where the Venetians ( being jealous of his 
tian and the : >) va mage i Y aaonon coundanr dy ard the Po, 


to 
Wn d joyning the reft 
wn EET Ee en 
ans : upbraic 


and infidelity ; and after ſeveral 

Me ity on the other that he ſhould 
, and his adverſaty to Venice. The 

te Frei the Conn of Piſe, and they were not with- 

prevailm with him toreaflume his command the Lacchefs ; butthey 


refus'd to pals the Pojincom. 
bor ror» or retro” erage him that he 
berwixt the Florentines,andf he coulg 


EL can I: ms oh pak 
3rd ce Comte, w uadeg 
himſelf th = Dag. This march no heirs Males t thereby pars come to the Governmen 
ot Adilan. Upon which grounds he diſcouraged the F lorewines From Pg 
: a rmings 
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affirming that for his own part he would not ſtir, unleſs the Venetrions paid him hisarreers, 
and rmed the reſt of their Covenants; for his pay alone would- not do his 
vin Fcence's hay ee I Re IEG: 
ther allies, and not depend only upan the tri ip of the F mes : that ſeeing he was 
abandon'd by the Venetians he we above Beirraped to his own affuts; and 
threatened very ſlily to make an agreement with the Duke. Theſe tricks and 
tions were not at all ro the F lorentmes ſatisfaftion. They wore > Lacca 
loſt, and their own State m danger, whegever the Duke and the Conte uni Foprevad 
with the Venetiens to make good their termes, Cojime de Medici was diſpatched to them, 
(ſuppoling his repuration might have ſome influence them ) a mes, '1 pron 
thar Senate, he repreſented e of afairs in Italy; the power and of the 
Duke ; and oa if Couet vt ater ores nr d 
to the Sea, and the F ines in no wh : to which it was anfwer'd 
ance Fs, jehndong oro of Iraly, and their own; and 


ky gs. 


xr opthervar 4p \ 
preſerved ; and the a Fam 


poſſcihon of 
Monti Carlo, and ſome other Caltles which they had taken before :. «tags rpm 


many ſad yars7 verry 2 Italy, lamenting that pt Koreas: woe 


that the Lucche 1d fall under. their ey 3 
with them : andſo much were they concerned for their 
that ſeldom has any Body been known to loſe their own Eſtates with. more impatience and 
regret, than the Florentines exprels'd, for not guamgacer However though 
the Florentines at that time had ſo many irons the hoe; they farg Ir all 
with their Neighbours, nor the decoration of their City, Nicole. pragyunncde av. 
married a er of the Conte di Popps) being dead, Popps- had the. of the 
Borgo ſan Sepulcro, the Ca Grp (ont ag 
Son-in-Law, whilſt his Son-in-Law 1 refuſing afterwards to 
Pope who demanded them as uſurped from the Church: which refu 
the Fatmiee with an Army to recoyer them by force, Ye png x worry 
unable to defend them, offered chem to the F lorentines, who would. not accept them: 
however upon the Pope's recurn to, Flhrepce, Gur inarpatith, and debdwend ap agreement 
"Bur nSag the Treary diflcr and dlatery; the Patierh fllupon Coming wag: 
But finding the Treaty di and d: : the Patri upon ; 

iſe to the Florentenes ; but they could 
the ſhould intereſt 


: 


oblige 
them 


Q in that enterprize, | 


—————_— 


he: 1a behalf of bis ; 
Co en of 08 Contec Pp 
the Pope ſent | 
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them ſo far, as to conſecrate it himſelf : to which he willingly condeſcended ; and for 
the greater magnificence of the Church and City, and the oſtentation and honor of the Pope, 
a Gallery was built from Santas Maris Novella ( where the Pope held his Court to he 
Church which was to be conſecrated ) four fathoms wide, and two high, covered over with 
very rich Cloths, under which, only his Holineſs, his Court, and ſuch Magiſtrars of the 
Cuy as were 4 ar ec yeh ra were to paſs all the reſt of the Citizens and people, 
baving diſpos'd themſelves in the ſtreet, the Church, and a top of their Houſes; to behold 
es a ſpeQtacle. The Ceremony being paſs'd with the uſual ſolemnity ; his Holi- 
as a token of more then ordinary reſpe&, confer'd the honor of Knighthood upon Gui- 
liano de Avanzati at that time Gonfaloniere de Ginſtitia but always a very eminent Citi 
zen ; to whom the Senate ( that they might not ſeem behind hand with the Pope un any 
point of Beneficence ) gave the Government of the Piſa for a year. 
4 ce re of yo: rume cn onys ariſing berwixr _ ___ Roman Churches, 
rh oor not agree inall particulars about the Divine Worſtup : as much as in the 
EIN Iaf Councilof Refi mach had been ſaid upon that ſubjeRt by the Prelatz of the Church, it 


an y way to accomodate 
_- yt ot the Emperour, and 
contrary tothe pride of his Prelats, to yield in any thing to the , yet the Turk lying 
hey ROI hapiiyes thay Wh not beable toreſiſt him , thar 
Pd comply, and accordingly, aowa dire by the Cound of Beſt Einperow, 
_ folvdro y, ingly, as was di the il of B Y 

: emined the Parner ar) reraocher Plate and Barons of Greece, arrived at Venice.; but bein 

et) frighted fromthence by the Plague, it was reſolved they ſhould remove to Florence and 
of the Greet. their differences be diſcuſſed and determined in that City : being aſſembled, and for many 
Ip (742010 ee yandr formers hedral ; after many and 
long ſputations, the Greczans condeſcended, and complyed with the Church and Biſhop 
Rome. 

The peace betwixt the Lucchefi, and the Florentines, and betwixt the Duke and the 
Conte, being concluded; it was thought no hard matter to put an end to the Wars of 
Italy, eſpecially in Lombardy, in Tuſcany ; for the War in the Ki of Naples betwixt 
Renato di Angio and i Aragona, was hardly to be compos'd but by the ruine of 
one of them: andthough the Pope was diſcontented for the loſs of fo many Towns ; and the 
ambition of the Duke- and' Venetian was ſufficiently known ; yet it gas ſuppos'd ne- 
ceſlity would forcethe one to lay down, and wearineſs the other : bur they were our in their 
conjeQtures ; for neither Duke nor Venetian could be perfuaded to be quiet ; bur on the 
Fork, par Lombardy and Tuſcany was filled again with their Ho- 
ſtiliries. - The ambitiousand haughty mind of the Duke could not brook that the Venetians 
ſhould ny Bo eevogs Breſcia ; andthe rather becauſe he obſery'd them always.in Arms, 
perpetually mak! ons ry Wren naieck, bethey t be ſhould not 
only reſtrain them, bur recover all he had loſt, when ever the Pope, the F loremtines, and the 
Comte ſhould deſert CE TINT Wks Reign Row Gr Pape Thppe: 
ſng-when he had gained that, it would not be in his Holineſs Power to offend him ; and 
the. Florentines ſeeing the fire at their own doors, would not ſtir for fear of thernſelyes ; or 
if they'did, rhey could not affault him conveniently. The Duke underſtood likewiſe how 
the | Florentines were with the Venetians, about the buſineſs of Lucca and upon 
that ſcore concluded thern thelefs likely to take up arms for the Venetians: and as to Conte 


—_— on IIS LEE COIL EIEOGet has prringy, would keep him 
Fo preventScandal, and giveleſs occaſion to any Body to ſtir (baving oblig'd himſelf 
by his Articles with the Conte not to meddle with Rowagns ) he caus'd Nicolo Piccinino to 
rakethe ze upon himſelf, and fall upon it as of hisown ambition and avarice. Nicole, 
at the rime of the betwixt the Duke andthe Conte, was in Romagna and ( by the 
Dukes direftion) ſhew'd himſelf much diſſatisfied at his agreement with his zmplacable ad- 
verfary, the Conte. ' he retired with his Army ( in great diſcontent as was 
pretended) to Camurate (a Town berwixt Furliand Ravens ) and fortified himſelf, as 
if ro make that Quarter, till be could find ſome better entertainment 
and the report of hisdiſguſt being ſpread all over Italy, Nicolo took order to have his fer- 
vices and the Dukes ingratitude, remonſtrated to the Pope; and that though by the ente- 
IEC the pr De 22. (ob rturge logo rears 
if his Holineſs would fay the word, he contrive things ſo, that one of them ſhould 
his enemy, and the other unſerviceable ; for if he would provide him with monies 


and 


_—_— ttt 
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__ Kit i Mon he wand Gl warty abanncy dry mins on tar 


from Conte 4mployment fot the her rd res 
lubſcrvient tothe ambition of the Duke. "The 


many times he was admo- 
; nor admit one word xy 


inrerrupt the old Gicndiep bee hin and the Dtk 
he abandoned the Duke; and fided with the Yenatioh. 


the teſt of the D 


i Fl th Cone, prong what a 
| + hn my S—— was no A 
yay of 7 Sanuyfwy arr; 76s cnn or 
ieving ( as was true) that it was nothing but artifice ro 
the Venetians, who themſelvesable alone ro 
d wi _ 4a pry neon nr > 6 Ponutemben- x 
= of the Florent imes, that he the relief Rr- 
nato | Long ma _—_ EE vim) and dom Ho 
for the old rexce, 


owns. conſented, und the 
—_— atliſted s, for the kindnefs he had CT 


y d& 
xvrondrr the Duke ( apprebending 
Yan ally De eng er 7 
obftruQ the Dukes forces, which were then much 
7 ook that if their 1nſolence was NE et tel at fn © Ink 


would feel the incovenicnce. 
ca Ss: 


{cruple 
Conte more ſecure, he added forme nd ene] yy 
otoraiy Airebr Every won, be 
ſent GN ET Honnk; 
Breſca and Verons haraſſed and poſleſs'd ; and 
y block'd up, chey could 


to make 
thouſand F loress, to which the Duke had 
hindered not 
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a Shredder Ae Ty than ns hee Wk andexcepti- 


ons to their friends. And havi Renting into which the Venttians of 
neceſlity would fall ; PE __—_ how inſeparable his ruine would be 
from theirs ; and that he would the Duke” would 'e 


Ee ons 


To te a og moved him carne about his Davghter; and 


forasmuch as t 


; © was neceflary 

eckevingth:Grndear ofie Fanrion redurvbre daylong 

quit their territory upon the land ; he would 
Ts dt hocrammtcarbeatgchiveban hoy, burof allthat he mighe 
.. reaſonably fromother who were afraid of them; and if he refleted 
peer das of. Iraly, be would find fore of them poor ; and ſome of them Enemies; and 
alone (2s they badoften inculcated the Florentines were not able to maintain him; ſorhar 

The Conte kn dll reſpects it was hisintereſt ro ſuſtain the Dominion of the Venetians upon the Terra fir- 


earneſtly per- og.” - perſuaſions, added to the hatred the Conte had conceived agamſt the Dake, for | 
ſuaded not to jyjy ; about his Daughter, diſpos'd him to the agreement ; yet tbe asto oblige him- 
_ "pal he Fo 

Bwerians. 


The Articles were agreed in February 14.38, in which the Venetian: engag'd to defray 

rnog ewothirdeofte Charge ofthe War &theF lorentiner one; each o them obliging themlelves 
—— —— 
contented with theſe forces and allies ; for they joyned to them the Lord of 


the League 
be war ern oft ds Rimino and Pi eGiampepoo : | 
theMarqueſs of Mantoua plemenalienilett ne rhaeble tu oe Len dog 
the Lord of Faemzarevolted (upon better conditions) though he had enter'd the League; 


which put them into great | ſhould not be able to execute their hen, 
ſo-readily as they d: a this rime Lombardy was in ſuch diſtreſs; 

beſieged by the Dukes farces, and reduced into fuch a condition, i was daily wes 
by famine it ſhould be conſtrained to ſurrender. Verona was in the ſame and if 
either ofthem was taken, it was concluded all farther would be A Iat 


their expences hitherts loſt againſt this there was no viſible remedy, butto ſend the Conte 


NG the ſecond was, that the F lorentines ſeemed 
d thereby,'and left to the diſcretion of the pr Pape ay, bach own 


ep Thethird ns mri 
{ of Fadas to the Fiantios arr 3 the — 
tothe F lorentines, took up the greateſt —— neceſſity, and 


the Venetians ( who A Toa wat ol , and proteſted 
ren i alfocitoitie- 


| A 
ng i ncining tin Conero pe into Lander yn 


——_———_ Son of Gin Cappon bediſf 
cluded to ſend for himtoVenice, ro make the imployment 
him the more about the way the Conte was to march. Upon the inviet 
on, Neri d« from and came by water to Venice, where never any Prince was 
received with more honour and acclamation than he was by the Senate; for upon his com- 
ing andthe reſolutions which thereupon they were to take, they believed the whole hap- 
—— Neri being introduced into the Senate, 

them in thus manner. 


Moſt Serene Prince, 
Y Maſters were alway: bf Opini on, that FOE the Duke would be the de- 
Jour Commoirwealth and their own; and that if any thing prevent- 
&d it, it be the Grandeur and proſperity of both. Had this been credited m time by. 
your "Lor bips' TE bad been ko than it is; and your Jerks ah 
rs wherewit, it 15 now (: wr; pigs ve 


afar Everton, cy Gs tne: hed» het ber 

it ſo ve as et he 

ſperity or Rte Me 700m ores rordy onte, 11s FE 
F 


Neri's ſpeech 
to the Yene- 
tian Senate. 


—— —_ : ——_— —— - = —_—_ 
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guiſhable, and where we hate once, our batred is immiortal : thelrvemdreplt wehaveak. 


ways retained to this illuſbrious Senate, our ſelves do know: h 
ſans Eombardy tr Welk, 201 our forces which COR in'to yout relief: our our 
known 1008ll i arid we ſhall continue it 16 bit family ; for 
love, or inveterate _ "can ever be expung'd, let the new | 
as many as they will : we' art, and have been aſſured; that in this War we mi bave ſt 
neuter, with great favour from the Duke, and no danger to our ſehves: 
your expulſion be bad made himſelf Maſter of Lombardy ; yet there wi enoug 
in ltaly fo ſecure us ; ſeeing envy 15 always concomitant with power ;' one encreaſes - = 
the other; \and w my 1c i, Wer nd Arabs raffle. Ie we fe 
ible lnbewiſe ( this War c ie ſbould 
Focidak and 4 eafly; by our Jorg! wv ney Lg into Tuſcany: but all theſy 
POIs kc have been overruPd by our the ftate, arid w ob obved to 7 


fiſt you with the ſame vigour, as we would our ſebvei: to this end. ( moſt Noble © 


Lords) my ker peſt, it Pay op: pt yoo things to relieve Verona and Breſcia ; 


and ba 0 bk 
EE ; mo yr wn eh Tow woos bare nl acv be 


oblig?d) and to ſame arguments with bim, as wrought us : as. be on 
cible im Arms, ſ« warms wy ag and: ankne(s and 


which'be ſaw us praftiſe towar ow; be bas endeavoured to exceed : be underſtood we” 
ry well how much be hes Tala exper thy br dyrs but ob bow we. 
poſt _—_— promiſed to do the ſame, and 
prefers yd mary one Cine profir yu the Coun the 
bead # 7000 _ e, Td A pb to recerve your s, and ſeek out the E- 
nemy- 45 you pleaſe t0 wirett. Mawfre & (and is is he ny Fay Is 
ſters, and bis own ) ds dos d the number which be was obliged to 


ens no ot br we pra le our reward; tha wither be ey ropes of bis en- 


ter 
ww Fatbe yowc ulag with much attention by the Senate, w iFthey had 
been delivered from an Oracle, and fo much was the auditory revived thereby, they had 
not patienceto let their Duke reply according to cuſtom ; but rifing all df them upon their 
feer, with their hands lifted up, and tears intheir eyes, they gave the Plorentines thanks 
for the good ffice tiny hwid tone them and bim,for the diligence and of his dif- 
parch ; promiſing thar no time ſhould ever obliterate it, not only in their own þ bur 
11 fa he bextaaf ir poberity and that their Country and themſelyes would always be ac 
the ſervice of the Florentimes. Bur the tranſport being over they fell into ſerious debate a- 
bout the way the Count wasto take, that bridges and all other conveniences might be pro- 
vided : four waystliere were before them. One from Rvenna, alongthe ſhore; burthar 
lying moſt upon the Sea, arid the Fens; was not : the next wasthe direQ way, 
but wbſtruſted by a Caſtle called the Ucellmo garriſon'd by the Duke, i 
be taken, beforethey could pals; Le A wether iy vice gre 
dificuly and ro be longaboux would rſt their rein anoher place, which require 
all poſſibleexpedition: The third way was by the foreſt of Lugo, bur the Po 
flown, that was unpaſſable; The fourth was thorow the Country of Wh 
brid ep rants 
water, and mi into'the Country of Padss,and 
with the #4 Venetian Arm po amr b hrs tr 2h Aficultie, and they were labloto beim: 
peded by the Exe Ay i rao: notice was to the Count, 
whodeparting with all maginable ſpeed, arrived inthe Country of Padaon the 20th. of 
June; the arrival of Sea Coggain Captain in er vows revived the whole tagy—— on 
Venice; and whereas they were almoſt oy reg th bn 
take courage, and expect new conqueſts uponthe Enemy BO Candy os 
tempted, was the relief of Verona, topreventwhich, Ne marched withi hy Arty 56 $0- 
ave (a Caſtle berwixr the Country, rows Ls mcien ber grnanags throw- 
ing up a ditch-from Soave to the marches of 
Coen finding hanſalobliruted therow the plain; rfl reſoly'd to march over the 
mountains to Verons ; thas Niels would cher laters bb could vot paſs that 
way reaſon of uts ; or let hit paſs ſo, before he believed it,thar 


be too latero interrupt him. days along with 
wing he march'd hireery ryan 4 10s. ; nonickcy, Vow 
And though Nicolo had thrown up ſome works to incommode him, ng, vo od gry 


to give him a ſtop. Neo ing ie Enemy ploy timogmaen) worms 


" —" 
= : 
: 4 
o4 - 
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: he drew offtothe other ſide of the 
intoVerona. Having overcomg 
difficulty, and rehieved YVerone, the next thing the Count was to atrempt, wasto 
ſuctour Breſcia. Thar City is ſeated ſo near the Lake & Garde, that though ir was blocked 
up by land, yet the Lake was open, and they could ſupply themſelves with proviſions. 
Upon that conlideration, the had put what force he could upon the Lake, and inthe 
itining of hisdefigns, had ſecured all the Towns which were capable of ſupplying them 

the benefit of the Lake. 


bs: for moſt of his Men falling ſick, be was forced to raiſe the fiege and remove his Ar- 
Zemo, .2 me iucgar fer ny Mga 7 aver andthe 
Coun i Count retired, Nico/o, not to {lip ty of maki 
himſelf Maſter of the Lake, WC at Vegaſio, and with, « fell ty 1 
Lake where joyning with the reſt, he fell ſo furiouſly upon the Venetian Squadrod, that he 
broke itquite, and took moſt of them Priſoners. - Upon this Vitory, molt of the Caſtles 
upon the Lake, ſurrender'd to the Duke. The Yenetiens, ſtartled at thisdefear, and fear- 


ing leſt the By RE yenC rompEns they ſolicited the Count very earneſtly, both 
by let ws that be w ro relieve them. The Count, ne 
his hopes of dings by the Lake, abſolutely defeated, and his way by the fields impoſſible 
by reaſon of the "Trenches, and Bulwarks, which were ſo numerous and ſtrong, and an Ar- 


my to make them good, ' ſo that to venture among them would be inevitable deſtruction, 
the way by the Mountains having been ſuccesful to him at Verona, he reſolved to try it 
once mote for the relief of Breſcia. Having pitched upon his way, the Count departed 
from Zene, and by the Val @ Acri, marching to the Lake of St. Andrea, he pals'd to Forbs- 
h, and Pends upon the Lake d; Gards, from whence he advanced to Tenne, and fare down 


' Nicols Pie- rhe ryan of has deſign, marched his Army to Piſchiers, and from thence 


. byagaoceliry that Caſtle ſhould be taken before he could get into Breſcia. 
« C 
taken 


of Mamtous. and a commanded party of his beſt-men) he pro- 
. Ceeded th who giving yu battle, Nicolo was beaten ; his Army dif 
3 


; them thoſe which ef many of them fled to their 
and tnany of them to the Fleet. Nicolo got off himſelf into Tewna, wrnes 1 
a 


ing come, concluding if he ſtayed till morning be could never get farther, ro a cer- 
Eſcapes to wks re hal ron doabera Of all hizretinue, Nicolo had only one fer- 


Tenna and 
from thence 


vant with him, a hiſtyTtong Germen, and one that had always been very faithful rohim. 
Nicole perſuaded hs Germany, that if be would put himintoafack, he ty. ne himoff 
to ſome ſecure place upon his ſhoulders, as ſome luggage of his Maſters. Enemy lay 
round before the Caſtle, bur (tr and ſecure upon their Victory the day before) 
or guards! by which means the German found no great difficulty in the 
ry an. ee we pas Poe) RNs bis Maſter 
his ſhoulders, w their whole Camp, rought him ſafe to hi ; 
Vi I aan enix bag Corey anc, mat nk vr 
Breſcis, and more felicity tothe Vemetians : but being ill managed, they bad little reaſon to 
exult, paged acne yd 03} rene yg as before ; for Nico/o.was no ſooher re- 
turned tothe which be had left behind, bur he ſer all his wits to work which way he 
mip engine Hand hong Feoponns bor Be ſe; and obſtruct the relief of the Town : 
be hamſalf the fituation of the Citadel of Verone, and had learned from the Priſoners 
taken in that War: not that it was ill guarded, but the way how it might eafily be ſur- 
prized : he believed t that fortune had preſented him withan opportunity of reco- 
vering his honor, and converting bis Enemies joy, into ſadneſsand forrow. Verona 1s in 
dy, cd a the or of tho ones re map HAY fy I on 
it ſtands | the plain ; er Adice riſes in the v 
ROY anni to fon tar en hmk UP thorow the pain; 
banding to among the Mountains, it comes at to the City ; an 
paſles thorow the midſt of it: yet not ſo as to divide it into equal = for towards the 
plain it 3s much , then towards the Mountains : upon the riſing partof theCity, 
there are twe one of them called San Piero, and the other San Felice, which appear 
ſtronger in theu {tuation, than their walls ; and do by it command the whole Town. In 


the 
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theplain onthis fide the Adice, behind rhe wall of the City, there ate two Fortrefſes about 
a thouſand pacesdiltanr one from the other ; of which the one is called the old Ciradel, and 
the other the new. On the inſide of one of them, there paſſes a wall to the other and is 
(in reſpe& of the other walls which ferch a compaſs) as the ſtring to a bow. All the 
ſpace betwixrthefe two walls, is full of Inhabitants and called rhe Borg of Sa» Zeno. Theſe 
two ———_—_ Nicolo ro ſurprize, believing it would be no difficult 
matter, both becauſe of the former neg: of the Guards (whach he preſumed after the y 
late Vi would be much greater) and of an opinion he had, that no eriterptize was ſo 
feaſible as that which the Enemy believed was impoflible to be done. Having drawn oat 
a party of choice Men in order to his deſign, he joyried with the Marqueſs of oud, and 
marching in the night to Verons, he ſcaled the new Ciratel, and tooke it wittiout being per- 
ceived, and then forcing upon the Port dj 'S. Antoine, the ſignal was given to his A Os 
and they marched all of them into the T'own. Thoſe of the old Ciradel who were upon yriv,4ty vice 
the Guard, hearing the noiſe when the Sentinels in the other Citadel were knock'd on the {. 
head, and when the Gate of S. Antoine was broken Pod be wasthe Enemy, cryed 
outto the People to Arm ; and fell a ringing their The Citizens taking the alarm, 
came together in Confuſion ! thoſe of them who had moſt courage, got to their Arins, 
and »e ng mat ohing arban ve eorren; erm, 90. 
had plundered the Borgo 4: , vancing towards the Town,the Citizens, per- 
Le Dader heres warned and no way left to defend themſelves: dviſcd the 
Venetian Rettori to retire into the fortreſſes, and preſerve themſelves and their for 
(OIEENY it would be much better tg do fo, and attend better fortune ; by en- 

youring w avoid the preſe danger to be knock'd on the Head, and the whole City 

A : hereupon' the Retrors, all the Venetians berook themſelves to the Caſtle of 
S: Felice ; and foveral of the principal Citizens went to meat Nicolo and the uefsof 
Mamous to beg of them that they would rather that Ciry rich, and with honor, 
i ranbemncts arr} oe ge boom. not by an obſtinate defence deſerved 
[IR rn; or hatred from their new. "The Marqueſs and Nicolo 

ving encouraged them! what they could, proteted therh from plunder'as much as 
was poflible ; and becauſe they were confident the Count would immediatly addreſs himſelf 
tothe recovery ofthe Town, they contrived wjthall imaginable induſtry to get the Fort in- 
to their hands; but what they could not take, they block'd up with ditchies and trenches 
depots MOR ) _ —_ , 

The Count Franceſco was with his Army at Temna, where upon the firſt report of this ſur- 
ng Br prey prey remdr mn egoe: menm poem” he reſolved - 
than ordinary rorecompence his former negligence, and expiate its diſgrace: ' An 
though all the chief Officers of his Army advis'd Him to give over kin eahethis of reſcs 
he was, yet he would not conſent ; butreſolved th try his for the recovery of Ve- 
rons, and turning about to the Venetian Proveditori, and Barwardetto de Medici (who afli- 
ſted as Commiſſioner for the Florentimer) be encouraged them in their doubrs and affured 
them he would retakeit if any of the caſtles held out for him. Having pur allthingsin or- 
der, and drawn out his Men, he marched towards Yerone with all expedition ; art fir bg, 
Nicolo imagined he was marching to Vicenza, as he had been by his officers, 
obſerving himromarch on, and direCt his forces towards the Caſtle of S. Felice, he thought 
1t time to provide for his defence: burall was too late, the trenches, and embarraſments 
were not Bniſhed; the Souldiers ſe , andpl ing, and could not be gottogether 
Ciytoche gon iragomenral NL, ani rinirathc puey, white Mer 

ity, to r , whow - 
ques of Menons, reread frſtnc he Crdel whichihey tadtkes, and From thence 

ped to the City of Mantoua, men wigs > hex ngv ane \allmnatenar Mg ec 


themſelves with the Army before Breſci: fo that in four days time Verons was won 
fre ohne Being Per uber pero prov very wen dey nate ng af- 
ter hi , putin ſome ſupplies of vi into Breſcs —_ th very 

culry, + moni mrerhomentny.c amd having jaw Bev building onain Gal- 
liesto Forboki that Winter, to bertady againſt the Spring, thatthen be might be fo ſtrong 
both by land and by Warter, as to give Breſci'an and rotalrelief. 

The Duke ſeeing the War ara ſtand for a time, and his hopes of being Maſter of Verons 
and Breſcia, atan end; all which he attribured to the Counſel and ſupplics of the Florentimes, 
Whole affetion could not be alienated, y amnine- ions the Venetians had given 
them; nor gaiged over to his fide, by ull nrochies which be bad tnade theen ; that they 

P'3 © might 
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might be ſenſible of their own oyerlight, and feel the inconveniences they had pulled upon 
themlelyes, he reſolved to invade Twſcany,to which he was much encouraged by Nicolo,and 
the Florentine exiles. Nicolo's deſign was upon the poſſeſſions of Braccio, and to drive the 
Count out of Ls Marca: the other had an utching after their own Country, and a mindto 
be at,bome, ſo that both parties animated the Duke with fuch arguments as were moſt ſur- 
able totheir particular dehigns: Njzcolo told him he might ſend him with an Army into Tuſ- 
cany, and leave Breſcia beſieged ; for he was Maſter ofthe Lake ; was well entrenched about 
the Town ; had ſeveral ſtrong Caſtlesin the Country ; and good Officers and Souldiers e- 
nough torefiſt the Count, if he ſhould make any attempt in another place ; which was nor 
to be imagined rill he hadrelieved Breſcia, and that was impoſſible : fo thar if he pleaſed, he 
might e War in Tuſcany, and not quite his enterprize in Lombardy ; he remonſtrated 
that the Florentimes would be conſtrained, as ſoon as they ſaw bim in Tuſcany, to 
call back the Comnt or beruined; and whichſoever of thetwo happen, his Victory would 
be certai ; ; 
The exles inculcated, that if Nicolo came near Florence wih his Army, it was impoſ- 


nor: ſo that the Duke, .inclinable of himſelf, was much fortified and encouraged by their 
perſuaſions: the YVenetians on the other fide (though the Winter was -y ſharp) preſs'd 
ging 1t was not 


themof Tuſcan, and that in Lombardy, not turn'd to account: nor werethey leſs fearful 
of the forces of the Church; not that the Pope was their Enemy, but that they found that 


the Popes enterprizes in Tuſcany, Romagna, Naples, and, Rome, he was conſtantly his Ge- 
kr hy that by degrecs be gained great —— both overthe Army, and the Pope, 
that the Pope ogg ty etl to command him, and the Army torefule their obedience 
to any body bur he. 


that Nicolo was marching into Tuſcany. 


pu y | 
were, by his ow forma wo okra were not made good, bur managed to, 
regs /nob. ; Paving egy ocmiom oth tp down his Arms,& that,the 
occaſion of his baniſhment ; & ee ores e beganto fear the time was 
come for the reſtauration of Rinaldo, if be joyned with Nicolo in his expedition into Taſes- 
»y and their apprehenſions were au by the ſudden departure of Nicolo, who ſeemed 
to them to leavean enterprize which he had almoſt compleated, to embark himſclfin ano- 
ther that was more dangerous and doubtful : which they preſumed he would never bave 
done, without ſome private intelligence, or unknown uvitation : theſe their apprehenſi- 
ons they had infuſed into the Pope, who was grown ſenſible of his error in having cransfer- | 
red ſo much Authority upon other People. But whilſt the Florentines were in this ſuſpence, 
fortune preſented them a way, to ſecure themſeves of the Patriarch : that State had ſcouts 
abroad and peruſcall letters, toſce if they could meet with any correſj 

tothe prejudice of the State ; at Monte Pulciano it ha apacquet was taken which the 
Patriarch had written to Nicolo Piccinino without the knowledg or conſent of the Pope. 
Tha he Charpper Fraliriagy, and the ſence ſo implicite and abſtruſe, that nothing 
could be made out of it, yet that obſcurity, conſidered with irs direCtionsto an Enemy, a- 
larmed his Holineſs ſo,as he reſolyed to ſecure him. The care of his a he comm it- 
red to Antonio Rido d# Padoua, whom he had made Governor of the Caſtle of Rowe. An- 
tonio as ſoon 45 he had his orders, was ready to execute them, and expected an opportuni- 
yy: The Patriarch hadreſolved to paſs into Tuſcany and having fixed upon the next day 
or his departure from Rome, he ſentto the Governor that he would be upon the bridge 
NEXt Morning at a preciſe hour, for he had ſomething ro diſcourſe with him : _—__ 

> : thoug 


OE, - 
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drawn up, or letdown, as occaſion required. The Patriarch was puntual, and came ex- 
actly at his time,and Ant9mo entertaining him a while upon the brid 
ſudden the bridge was pulled up, and the Patriarch in the Caſtle; 


vea lagn, andon a 
that of the General 7 oe) 


an Army he becamea Priſoner in a moinent. The People which were with him, began. and dies. 


to ſwagger at firſt, but underſtanding afterwards it was his Holinefles direQion, they were, 
| oa quiet : and the Governor of the Caſtle comforting him hep -cnganr and. 
giving him hopes of a better condition, the Patriarchreplyed, that Perſons were not: 


cured, tobe diſcharged again that thoſe whodeſervedto be ſeized, did nordeferve ny 
diſmiſſed, and it was bis own caſe, for he died id Priſon not long after, and Lodovico Pas 


triarch of Aquileia was made General of the Pope's Army in his z wWhothough before - 


hecould not be engaged in the Wars berwixt the Duke and the League, yet then he was 
perſuaded ; and promiſed to be ready for the defence of Tuſcany, with 4000 Horle and 


2000 Foot. 


Being delivered from this danger, there was another of no leſs importance, and that was 


their fear of Nicolo upon the confuſion of affairs in Lombardy, and the differences berwixrt 


the Venetians and the Count : for better information, the F lorentines ſent Neri the Son of 


Gino Capponi, and Guiliano d* Anazenti to Venice, as alſo to ſettle the proſecution ofthe 
War for the next year, commanding Neri, upon the reſolution of the Venetians, to repair 
to the Count, beth, and exhort him to ſuch courſes as ſhould be neceſſary for the 
ſecurity of the League : theſe Embaſladors were ſcarce got onward on their way, as far as 
Ferrars, before they had the news that Piccmino had the Po with 6000 Horſe. There- 
upon apmers whntafu ans panch, and being come to Venice, they found that Senate 
very politive to have Breſcia relieved at that very time, . not being (as they ſaid) ableto 
ns bes nor their ſtate to put outany Fleet, artery ww mp ſupply, they 
would be forced to ſurrender, which would compleat the Dukes ſi and bethe loſs of 
all their Territories by Land: finding them ſo perverſe, Neri went to Verong,to hear what ar- 

uments the Count could produce to the Contrary, who with good reaſons made it out to 

im, that to endeavour therelief of Breſci@ in thatjunture, would be not only ineffeftual 
at but much to their prejudice afterwards, for ing the ſeaſon of the year, 
and fituation'of the Town, nothing could bedone, he ſhould onl 5 and diſorder his 
Men fo, as when a ane fon ion ſhould crane, be foul be forced to dhiawafog 
Verona to ſupply himſelt with what the Winter had conſumed, and what was neceflary for. 
their furure ſupport ; ſothar all rhe time that was fit for ation, would be ſpent in march- 
ing backward and forward.To adjuſt theſe things,Orſalto Fuftiniani,and Giovan Piſani were 


Commulſo- 


ſent to Verons to the Count, by whom it was concluded (after much diſpute) that the 20% 50 ohe 
Venetians for the enſuing year ſhould give the Count 80000. Ducats, and 40. a pi Haw the Sinetions. 


reſt of his Army. That he ſhould march forth with his whole Army, and ada jo 

Duke, endeavouring by ſome ſmart 1umprefſion upon his Country to make himrecal Nicolo 
out of Lombardy. er which concluſion, they returned to Venice, but the Venetians 
(the ſum being thought very. great) wenton bur ſlowly with their preparations. 'Nicolo 


Piccinino however, . was got already intothe Country of and ed 
(of with the Sons of Pan tolfo Malerefts, that they deſerted the Vanttionean took 


up Arms the Duke : this news was unpleaſing at Venzce, bur at Florence much more ; 
becauſe that way they thought to have given Nicoloa \Butthe being in Re- 
hellion, the F lorentimes were nota littlediſmaid, eſpecially fearing, that thei ral Ps 
r0 Giampagolo Orſino (who was then inthe territories of the Malate ) apes deed, 
and they by conſequence difarmed : theſe tidings, were alſo no ble tc | 
who began to a if Nicolo paſſed into Tuſcany, he might be in dar omgls 
Marca, and. (diſpoſed to ſecure his own Country if hecould) he cameto Venice, 

ing introduced to the Duke, he declared to him. that his paſſage into would be 
convenient for the the War was to be carried on, where the Ge; 
of the Enemy was, and not among their private, and parti Towns, and Garifons ;: 
becauſe their Army once beat, there isan end of the bp war, their Garriſons be, 
taken, and their Towns reduced, if their Army be intire, they | er, 
* bur the War (as it does many times happen) would 'gut more ſeverely. 
them that Ls Mares andall Tuſcany would be loſtif Ni | wasnot brukly oled ; 
being loſt, no remedy could be expeRtedin Lombardy; butaf.it might, he did not under- 
ſtand how he could with any excuſe abondon his own Subjets and friends; wn6roy Fab 
to Lombardy a Prince, he (bould be loch toleaveit as a private Captain. .. To the 

of Venice replyed, that it was manifeſt, and nothing more certain, Ta E-" 
* . , an 


: to the Cownr, The Count 
defirous to fol- 
mr 
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Diſſuaaded 
by the Duke of 
F emice. 
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and paſſed the Po with his Army, all their territories upon Land would be loſt; and that ir 
would be to no purpoſe to conſume more mony in defending it. For he can be no wiſe 
Man who endeavours to defendthat which he 1s ſure to loſe, and he no fool who chuſes to 
rnd een rep <nvare) than his Country and Mony too, and if the loſs of their af- 
fairs ſhould , ir would then be clear enough how much it imported the reputation of 
the Venetians, to protett and Tx But the whole Senate was againſt his 
opinion, believing if he fi in , he ſhould be ſure every where elſe, and 
that could be no hard task ; that State,upon Nicole's departure, being left weak and infirm, 
ſ6that that might be ruined, before Nicolo could be back, or any other ſufficient re- 


| medy provided. Thatif things were y examined, it would be found that Nicolo 


They cam 


te a reſolution, 


was ſent into Tuſcany upon no other but to divert the Count from his enterprize in 
Lomberdy, and remove the War from his own Country by ing it into another : fo that 
if the Count ſhould purſue him' without irrefiſtable necetiity, he would rather accompliſh 
his deſigns, anddoashe would have him : but if they continued their Army in Lombardy, 
216 ſhifted in 7#/cany «s well as they could ; they would be ſenſible of their ill refolytion 


"when it was too late, and find that they had loſt allin Lombardy irrecoverably, without any 


utvalence or reprifal in Tuſcany. 
"$a 1hi; mennerevery Man having ſpoken, and replyed, as his judgment directed him ; 
it was concluded to be quiet for ſome days,to ſee what the a betwixt Nicolo and the 
Meiateſts would produce: whether the F lorentines might rely upon Piero Giam Papgolo; and 
whether the Pope proceeded fairly with the League as he had iſed he would. This 
re\{cHarion being taken, not long after, they had ntelli ; that Piero Giam Pagolo was 
r1zrched towards Tuſcany with his Army ; 'and that the Pope was better inclined to the 
I.cagu* at that time, than before ; with which advertiſements the Count being confirmed , 
he was content to remain in Lowbardy himſelf ; that Neri ſhould be diſpatched thither with 
a 1000 of his Horſe, and fiye hundred others, and if things ſhould proceed ſo, asthat his 
preſence ſhould be in Tuſcany ; upon the left ſummons from Neri the Count eh. 
Baged Co repaly to him without any delay. Accordingly Neri matched away, arrived with 

is at Florence in April, and the ſame day Giam Pagolo arrived there alſo; in the 
mean EIN Ig Cr he tne Romapatyts deſigning for Tuſcany ; 
and being inclined to have marched by the way of the Alps of S. Benedetto, and the vale of 
Meontone, he found that paſſage ſo well defended by the conduRt of Nicolo ds Piſe, that 
potorg ep ed his whole Arm © nine th0rd rates who pore Saran 
this irruption the F mes were but indi y provided either with Souldiers, 
or Officers, they committed the paſſes of the other A/psto the guard of certain of their Citi- 


tens, with ſome new raiſed Companies of Foor, among which Citizens Bartholomeo Or- 


| £ 
landini rad the command, and more parrticularly the keeping of the Caſtle of Marradi, and 
the paſs that was by it. Niedls Plectaine foppoling the pals of S. Benedetto infuperable by 
of the courage and vigilance of the Commander ; choſe rather to attempt the other 
way where the cowardice and 1 of the chief Officer was not like to give him ſo 
great oppoſition. Marradjis a builrat the foot of thoſe Alps which divide Tuſe 
pedo but on the fide of Romagna, atheenrancintothe Pale 4 Lamons though 
it hasno Walls, yetthe River, the Mountains and the mhabitants make ſtrong: For 
Men are marnal and faitkful,and the River has worn away the bancks, and made ſuch Grotes 
and hollows therein, _ ROE onthe eyton hit, ifa little Brid 
which lies over the River be : andon the mountain fide the Rocks and the Cl: 
areſo ſteep, it 1s almoſt 1 | : burthe imity of Bartolomeo debas'd the cou» 
Men, and the ſiruation of his Caſtle of no importance : for no ſooner 
report ofthe Enemies approach, bur leaving all in confuſion, away heran 
pt ey rilhe- came at Borgo @ San. Lorenzo. Nicolo(baving poſleſs'd 
if y furprized to conſider how poorly it had been defended ; and 
as much that now it was his own) marched down into Mwyello, and having taken 
ſeveral he ſtaid at Puliciano torefreſh ; from whence he made his excurſions as far 
as Monte 


te Fieſole, and was ſo bold to paſsthe River Arno, ſcouring, forraging, andpl un- 
AE bus y within yep 30k qr The Florentine; ano 11 oj) gn 
naid, but the firſt thi id was to ſecure the Government, of which they were 
ms. doe preS-plymmndtor fucrrepmen hg wg loa 

they had taken to reduce the chief Officers of the City into the hands of a few of the moſt po- 
rent Citizens, who with their vigilance and ſeverity kept under all ſuch as were diſconten- 
red, or ſtudious of new things, they had news of the reſolutions in Lombard) : of 
Ner?s approach ; with the number of his forces, and that the Pope had promiſed to ſupply 
them with more : which hopes were ſufficient to ſupport thera till Ner#s arrival. But Ners 
Ending * 


"wy 
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finding the City in ſome diſorders, reſolved to take the field, and reſtrain Nicolo from fo 
raging ſo freely : and therefore drawing together,what Infantry he could, out of the People, 
he joyned them withy his Horſe, marched into the field, and took Remoſe, which the Ene- 
my had pofſeſs'd. Afrer the taking of that Town, he encamped his Army there ; obſtru- 
Reed the excurſionsof Nicolo ; and gave the City great hopes of ſending him farther off. N;- 
colo obſerving, though the Florentmes had loſt many of their Men, it ed no commori- 
on ; od under iendingthey wars ol gulnaed Gratitche Tak: concluded it yain to 
loſe time any longer, wheretore he changed his and reſolvedtodo ſomething which 


The Count 


might cauſe the {Tt Wes o-—- im to z Battle, in which he doubred not to oyer- Poppi revolrs 
come, and then ajl things would follow as heexpeCted, of courſe. there was at thattime in fromthe Fo 
Nicols's Army, Franceſco Conte di Poppi who (when the Enemy wasin Mugello) revolted 


from the Florentines, with whom he was may nd ps Florentines had a jealoufie of him 
before and endegvoured to continue him their fr; by enlarging his pay, and making 
him there I ene ESE were near him, but nothing could do, 1o 
ſtrongly did his affeQtion incline him to the other that nofear, fiot aQ of kindneſs 
what ever was ſufficient to divide him from Rinelds, andthe reſt of the Brethren, who had 


had the Govergnent formerly : fo that he no ſooner heard of Nicolo's approach, but he - 


went into him 1mmediately, and ſolicited him withall imaginable imporrunity to advance 
towards the City and march into Caſentino ; diſcovering to him the whole ſtrengrh of the 
Country, and with what caſe and ſecurity he mi Goin the Enemy. Nrcolo took 
his Counſel, and marching into Caſentino, he d himſelf of Romens, and Bibiena, and 
afterwards encamped before Caſtle San Nicolo. That Caſtle is placed at the foot of thoſe Alps 
———_— CI ER NY 2 
Garifon in it, it was nocaſie marftr to take it, though Nicolo ply'd it continually 
This Gege continued which time the Florentines had got together 
| continued twenty days, during which time the F lorentines 
what ſees could, ind had x > dolor fitceal _ — * F bine, 
commanded by Piero Giam Pagolo as General; Neri Bernardo de | 2s 
The Caſtle of Sa» Nicolo had ſent out four Perſons to give them notice of 
Gtuation of the place, found it was not to be relieved but by the Alps which came dow 
from the Vale of Arno, the tops of which might cafily be 'd by the Enemy, before 
they could come at them, in reſpedt they hada ſhorter cut ro them, and the Florentines 


could not ſtir, but IS fo that to a thing which was not 
like to ſucceed, wan got ory away their Men TINT ; upon 
theſe conſiderations the Commuſioners having commended ther courage pals'd, adviſed 
them to continue it whillt they were able, and when'they found they hold it no lon- 
, to ſurrender upon as good termes as they could : hereupon after 432 days ſiege Nico- 
became Maſter of the Caſtle, but the loſing ſo much timeupon ſoinconfiderable a place, 
was (in great part) themiſcarriage of that enterprize: for had he inveſted Florence, or 
but keep ut blocked up ata diſtance, the Governor of that City would have been conſtraj- 
Ek, herein foncertinn, Wa mary work ecvehgonpeMing fe gre 
| , havin near ve 
ſeein the War fd likely ts continue: bur the defire the Count 4; P hats inreyunped of 
that Gariſon (which had been his Enemy a long time) cauſed him to givethat Counſel, 


N:cols ilk 
and Nicol to oblige him, conſented to it,which was the ion of both : and indeed it ſel- adviſed by 
dom happens, bur privateanimolity, provesa prejudi to the interelt of the publick. Nt. Count Poyps, 


colo, purſuing his Victory, rook Paſſins and Chinſs, and the Count di Poppi perſuaded him 
to continue 1 thoſe parts, alledging that he might exrend his Quarters berwixt Chiuff, and 
Pieve as he pleaſed, and making humfelf Maſter of the be might as he ſaw occaſion, 
return to OO ONE Var ing or falling down into Yale di Chi- 
ieting poo the rockine of tale plies, only he rephyed his ork Could fonllow 0 

the rock: he ed hi no 
ſtones, loupretic inves Fam fark. x tor hiergd demonſtration of 
kindneſs, from whence he endeavoured to debauch the Citizens of Caftels, but they were 
too firm to the Florentines toentertain any ſuch motion. Being deſirous ro have Perugia 
io and warhoccraiy reared, lamina aptherendeed hin fuſpeok, having ben 

Was burin a he ing 

EE ee es ad ade mary ron has, 
bur none of them ſucceeded; fo that receiving 8000 Ducats of them, he returned tohis 


Abobobe ae intelligence in Cortons, and was very bulie in ſeducing it from the F/o- 


rentinesy. 
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ko 


Nicelorrac- principal of that City there was on Bartolomeo di ſenſo, who going the Rounds one ni 
prngPe a Couritry Man his friend, ther The bednoutind's 


Crotons. 


riſes ro furprize rheCaptains order, — 


Breſcia 
relicved. 


The Battle 
of Anghiar:. 


£ 


rentines, but being diſcovered before it was ripe, that alſo cameto nothing. Among the 


led, he ſhould bavea care, 
the whole ſeries of the Plot, 


expected 
coming of Nicolo according to agreement, whocame indeed punCtually at his time, but find- 
ing himſelf deſcovered,rerurned to his 4 
thisrate, with little advantage 


Eekil 


back. Bartolomeo preſſing to know hisreaſon; he found 
| werit immediarely-ro the Governor, and acquaint him : 
how, ſeizing upon the Confpirators, and doubling his Guards t 


Whilſt things 
rothe forces of the Duke, his affairsin Lombardy were as un- 


the 


ware carried on in Tuſcany at 


quiet, but with more detriment and loſs, for Count Franceſco as ſoon as the ſeaſon gave 


leave, took the held with his Army, and the YVenetians havin 
Lake, bethought it beſt in the firſt ter 


Duke out; ſu 
cauſed the Venietian 


e. GPa yrnta gory hen ni hen 
his bu ined ſo 1mportant a Viftory, the Count though 
the Enemy, who was retired to Socino, a Caſtle upon the River of 
retreated to Cremons : where the Duke made a 
Country. But the Count advancin 
ful he ſhould loſe all, or a great 


them there, t 


fend that part of his 


when he 


ſending Nicolointo Tuſcany ; 


the mean time had joyned 
at the foot of the mountains which 
from San Sepulcro ; betwixt whi 


for Horſe, and 


þ wiroceBod ghaychiy 
and therefore orders was dafj in all 


all means ; for Nicolo 


cole*s ear, finding thatof 


their forces with the Popes, 


avi 
cef [20 ern 4 ook have left nothin ng untryed, 


be reſolved to provoke themto a 

according to their intelligence could have no reaſon toexpett 
G this he was much emes:_aver} Fx, or the Conte di Popps, andall the Florentine ex- 
rted ; burif —— bring 


iles, who knew well enough 
themto a fight, there wasa 


ſhould loſe it with honor. 


fore the F lorentines 
mg much u r 
being alſo us of 


rectly rowards Angbiari in Battalia, Nicolo arriv 
males, when Michelerto Attendulo perceiving a 


they were 
lily of prevailing and it they did loſe the 
This reſolution being taken, the Army moved ; and being advanced as far as 

ived it, he commanded 2000 Men out of that 
condut of their General, 


to make himſelf Ma 


done thar, 'the reſt would be eafie. 
toſet upon the Dukes; which they did, and defeated them after 
which he took all the Caſtles which they had in their poſſetiion, fo that the Enemy which 


_thedeſtiny of their Comerades, drew of 
ined three years. Having fmiſhed 


of his Territory, 


gan ro 


repaired their fleet m rhe 
ot that, and rodrivethe 


Whereupon he 


the 


t fit to ſeek our 


lio, and diflodg1 

andreſolredode- 
daily againſthim; being fear- 

betartto iamentihe nog 


to redreſs his error, he writ word to Nicoloof the condi- 
tion he wasin, preſſing him with all ſpeed to colne back to hisrelief. The Florentimer mn 


and made a halt at 

| apr” ia Tevere, from Valdichiana, tour miles drſtane . 
places the way was 

for a Battle. Having heard oft 

the Vi 


Fe: 


the Country 
Counts Vitory, and that Nieo- 
ight be obtained without more hazard or labour, 

tothe Comiflaries to avoid an enga 


Anghbiari a Caftle 


champain, fix 


by 


Theſe orders cortuhg to Nz- 


believing be ſhould rake them unprovided, ſeern 
- any fach thin arr. 


undone if Nicolod 


) followed him chearfully. 


my, cryed out to have all P 


ed with his 'y 


ictory, they 


o be- 


ity, who, (rely- 
and the nb Hy made them, 


ing on from thence di- 


Army within rwo 
duſt, and ſuſpeQting itto be the Ene- 


ſtand to their Arms. The ramult in the Florentine 


them, ſo he was the firſt that 
which crofſed the way not far 


Simomino an Officer of the 


_—_— the Florentine 


upon the banks ; there was only one way for the Enemy roatrack them and 
had the F lorentines any where to defend themſelves bur there;6nly 
that if the Enemies foot, ſhonld leave the highway, and fall 


pes 
that was by the .o7a 


they ordered rheir 


the flanks of the Horſe; they ſhould ler fly at them with their; 
Cavalry a ſecure paſlage over the Br; 


+ .Thefirſtthata 


Anghiari, Micheletto having poſted bimſel ar 


Popes, and his 


General oa the lefr; having planted 


antly received by Micheletto, and 
re, and Franceſco Piccinino coming in with a commanded party, to their relief, they char- 


Legate, placed rhemſelyes on the right 


the foor as 


bows, and give the 


Ifed ; but Afor 
ged 
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ged him fo briskly, that Micheletto wasnbtonly beat back over the I 
the very end of the Town, and they which purſued them bei 
were repulſed over the and all things as at firit. —_— 
hours compleat : ſometimes Nicolo, and ſometimes the 5 the Maſters of the 
Bridge zand though the jupootie ity Mts ae ns et on. this {ide and the 
rs nm Fr wer <param wk jr 
ceiv Enemy, which being drawn up vantage the 
ni vo; yy or wheel, or relieve thoſe that-were diſtreſſed. as they ſaw occal- 
on. ogg oy akyrny rar" r arigadarw-po lace to reheve his Men for 
the dirches and benks in theway, axitappearedia thecvoly ; for | Nicole's forces 
- gained the roam yrs yet bythe freſh ſupplies of the Enemy they were ſtill for- 
ced to give back : but when the F laremtines prevailed, and paſſed ww Nicojo 
had not time, by reaſon of the brisknels of their charge, and the incommodity 


to reinforce his Men, bur thoſe A A ee ye agoas Precining de- 
before, one diſordered'thie other, and rhe; whole Army - was conſtrained to fly, and every ſeated. 


Man got to Bargo as well as be could. 'The:F lorentines let them go, as having more inch- 
nation to the plunder, which in Horſes, Arms, and. other things afforded them a plenti- 
ful y ; tor. with Nicole there eſcaped Te nd a in 4 ye 

: the Citizens 'of Kd Gloves Nicels for prizie-bacqmns. prine than 
ſelves, and were moſt of them ;-with all cheir carriages and colours: this yitory was 
not ſo much prejudicial ro the Duke, as ut was advantageous to Tuſcany, tor.bad the Flo 
rentines loſt the Day, that Province had been his ; but be loſing it, loſt nathing bur his Arms 
and his Horſes, whuch a lietle money would recruit, Never was there any. Was madein 
an Enemies. Country with leſs execution thenin this, for in-ſo great a rout, and fo ſharp 


'an en © ich ltd four wry there wabutone Mat una hv by a 
/ wound or honorable exploit, but falling from. his Horſe he wastrodden. to.Death ; 
ſuch ſecurity did they fight then for cuiraſliers. on, Horſeback, and com-. 


peed armed, altos ently be killed, and if+ the found there was n0 likely- 
bo ey ene 4 reſcued by there Friends, they; ; 
at then t6 (lay them 'Battel both int ſelf and con 


_—_— —__ unha of that Wans for the Enemy.being, beaten, and Nicols 


Toto Bp, he Comm iory intire: —_— the Officers and Soulgiers-would not obey ; 
pretending they would diſpoſe of thir plunder, aod cure themſelves © and 

which is more remarkable the next dayabout noon witheut any regard tq,or leave from their 
| ofew they bad fn; they went t Arexze ; Gagoined ewHoty and rearned ito Angers 


pena ereliques and remainder 


Joes bane 

—_———_—_— 
Nied ro 

towards i _—_ D IEEE 

returning to Florence they diſperied themſelves pall prot I 

—_—_ Conia, as their heir coorgulghers proved tit of 


»s for his reſidence, and E EIS TIED 
had loſt upon Earth) he weatto viſit the Sepulchre of our Saviour ; from whence being re- 
turned, as he was fitting at Table eu the Wedding of ons of his 


gw nearer over argv SE endo rreenble tial e him 


united ; hghogs michnor, bud Sur eng 
been rewarded in another place. The Commiſlanes | 
from” Arezzo, Roy wane ner pron 
Tone would have ſurrendred to the Florentines, but could not 
and negotiation, the Commiſlaries became 
hefeleben for ſeizi ponds dom == 
ſome ill accident 
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| water 
many of the reſt, gave 
d cnher Rome or Les Mares, 


* C # +6 . . 
which the T'owk, an its Territory was to be delivered wo the F lorentines ; whillt the = 
g; be camedown tothe Bridge over the Arwo which is at 

| forrow and «fhGion he find ro him, * 


rt 
Eftave, and who can f 


ebts, 
as 110! command all Tuſcawy, 
EEE — 


ried 


1 04 


" 
here . I 
yon {ond f ne II 


12 
T 


i 
i 


received in a Triumphant manner, by the Senate 
the whole City befe ” 
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to enrich themſelves, and impoveriſhthe Enemy ; nor is and vidtory defar- - 

ed upon any other ſcore, but ro magmhe the one, and to the other : hence its, | 

that whenever victory impoveriſhes or debilitates you, you have ether cranſgrefled ,or 

Ee hes = Prince, 
enriched by Victory, when he ex 1s Enemy, and impropriats il.” On 

other Gde, his Vi impoveriſhes him, \n ym, 4p Ge Ne ets 

inguiſh him, and the ſpoil and prey is left to the Souldiers. This Prince, 

is unhappy in its loſſes, but more in its victories ; for being defeated, 

injuries of ms Enemies; and being victorious, to the contumely of its- 

they are lefs reaſonable,are leſs ſupportable,ſceing it is agai to 


T:= was (and tis reaſonable it be) the deſign and end of all thoſe who makeAwar, 


derand ranſoms falling to the Souldiers, the made no advantage of the ſpoils, 
ofthe Enemy, but were forced to tear their ſupplies out of the bowels of their Subjects; no-- 
thing of benefit accurring to the , they were now _——_—— cs 
their taxes : and thoſe Souldiers had things to that paſs, that the Conqueror ; 
and (if they 07 pn. wm ps over their Men ) were un ne». 
ceſlity of more money ; for the one (ide was to be recruited, the other ro be rewarded ; and 
as che onecoald no gh, ule ho wa newly <q be other wer SOINE 
him without recompence for what was ; re it that one ſide 

no great joy of its victory ; andthe other no great ſence of its lols ; for the conquered had - 
time RE; et CAA EI LS ag © T7 

2 e 
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reve Va 
txde of the Ye- F808 


| IR 


the Souldier was the reaſon that Nicolo was recruited, and on Horſe back again, before his 
defeat was known thorow RR es 4 and ſharper war he made upo 


gave the 


e 
upon it as loſt: SR: the Enemy an alarm at Tuſcany the Duke of 
Milan was reduced toa condition of - nay 

jane nee han uery ef & are his r to it _ 


reer of 1 by induſtry, which be could notdo by _— he 
had RE eh i Bots ed Þ. het ana cies ofecin free Ni+- 
colo ds Eſfti Cote Ferrara to Veſchiers tothe'Count, to perſuadehim inhis name toa 

of the War conld norturm to his ad- 
van if the Duke ſhould be diſtreſſed, and unable to maintain his tepuration, the Cownt 


would be be their which would fuſe by =; byechſcn the Fanetions and Floremtines would 


bis Marriage, aſd ſend ns 
was concluded; to which 
\Tight eaſily have 1 it; for the 
|; © -ake, butthe difficulty would beto 
unde them lewasin earned, 2m om pews ry oy Ko any ſuch thing, 
ner tome neceffiry confrained him ; and asfoon as that be removed, hw 
make War upon them again. 
As to che buſneſof is Martagf, he could not repoſe any confidence 1n his promiſe, ha- 
ving been ſo often baffled neverthdlek, if every thing elſe were agreed, he 
ſhould proceed in it as his ſhould adviſe. "The YVenttians, who are jealous of their 
Souldiers, where they have no reaſon to be fo, had reaſon enough to be ſuſpicious here, 
which the Count being, deſirous to remove, proſecuted the War with all diligence imagi- 
nable,; but his mind was ſo inflamed with ambition, and the Venetiens fo ſlack, and inte- 
pidathd with jealouſie, little more was done that Summer : ſo that when Nicolo Piccinino 
into Lombardy, Wimmer came on, and the Armies were ſent to their Winter 
tefs. - The Coo to Verona; ve earer rey th the ory _ am, 2nd the 
Pop4s ro which after the Battle hiars, Furliand Bo 
EY rents dh wa Franceſco Fievininey Sho kept them from his tiger 
begs 4 ren es them our of his hands ; nevertheleſs their com- 
ing jn0 HOO of Revens that to avoid the domimarion of the 
Lp enkeWf 


6 Oh Dae I A  matin ahs 
never recover 
er video) jog 45 
died * it which . expedition bi 


with, dy Son ng 
np bany) be was glad wo ll +0" rm Journ. or nor Ir 


Ting eg in th pure, nd x Ge think themſelves ſafe as long as it was 
we ape fas peace were laid aſide, y by the Duke, who thought him- 

it: the [euſorr of the year, and the arrival of Nicolo; had therefore 
/ the' Connt alittle abruptly; and in great haſte rigged out Nico/o 


ail prot ; and accoutrerments that were for the War: the Count 
hap _ I Cn Coins a vers 
be the next Summer. When Nieolo wis the Enemy our of or- 


der) he riever Raid for the - but in the Spratt hare the Adda, 

and Art, ſurprized 2008 4nd took moſt of them priſoners : but that which touch- 

| edithe Coat oo Lotus pins wt Venetians, Was the defeQtion want re gretoey wt 
[Fee ſieets; ko went 6yee to the Duke the Coun had no fooner the news, but 
8, he found Nicol retired, and 

the gone, na 

tempthim, and give 

prevailed therefore with the Venetian to recal the 


at that I T_ ill ſome 


ono er rl ne Fn fr 


in reagent and to confer the command ofthem 
cf ro mc Fa re noe oy, 


The ſpring being come, Nicolo Pic- 

twelve miles diftunt from 

Breſcia: to therelief of which; the Count > oem and berwixt theſe two Gene- 
7 rals 


_ ww 
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he rw ctmagpdc Gat: The Count being fearful of Bergamo, 
yo RE Martinengo, a Caftle which ( £ raken ) 1 wee y 
IE amo ( which City way Nice diſtreſſed vel wont 

ge could rea be diſturbed, but by the way of 

75 pany excheCoonrremdrced w bekoge ir with its rutte 

profes. c4 his forces where he might moſt conveniently iv dy; hr 

trenched himſelf ſo ſtrangely, the Count could not ( without maneſ dnger) all hm 

ſo that thereby he brought things to that paſs that the belieger was in more diſtreſs, than 

the belicged; and the Count than the Caſtle. Frthe Cor counter ep tho fg 

| for want of proviſions, nor riſe fr fear of Nicol Army ; and every bod 

Rory for the Duke, and deſtruQtion for his andy? free wer 

ways of favoring her friends, and diſobliging ay—hvew NT on 

in conhdence of his Victory was grown gomn  infbem bag , that without reſpe& tothe 

Duke, or himſelf, he ſent him word that he had ſerved ed im long rims, rime, andas yet nor 

op 4gnorgs ound as would bury him when he died therefore to know 
hat recompeace oardanoaty—-. his dan wpnary” bo ; for it being now in his 

ont wants tone cites ChetroaF Londen 4-5 fa all his Enemies ico his 

fe thought ic but reaſonable, as he was certain of his Vi , tobeſecured of his reward; 

and therefore he did propoſe he mi have the City of Piacemzs made over to him, that 

when he had tired and worn himſelt out in his Wars, he might have that Town for his re 

ceſs; and at thelaſt hetook the boldneſs to threaten the Duke with the quitting hisenter- 


prize, if he was not in his demands. This contumelious and infolent way of ca- 
pitulation, was ſo offenſive, anddeteſtable to the Duke, that he reſolved to loſe all, rather 
than comply ; ſo thae this in Nicolo wrought an effeft upon him, ro which the 


Arms nor the minaces of the y could never reduce him; and that was to make 
peace with the Count, towhom he ſent Guido Buone da Fortona with propofals of peace ; 
andthe proffer of his Daughter ; which was embraced with both Arms by the Count and 
tus Collegues. 

All bang pF —_ themſelves ; the Duke ſent a meflage to Nicoloto re- 

him to make a with the Count, for : a twelve month ; pretending his treaſure 

was low, and had been ſo > exhauſted with the War, that he could not bur a certain 
Peace, before a ViRtory that was doubrtul. Nicolo admired his refolution, as not able to 
imagine what ſhould make him fo glorious a Viftory ; not inthe leaſt ſiſpeRing, that 
he bogled at the remuneration of his friends, and choſe rather to let his Enenues eſcape; ſo 
that not obeying bimreadily, the Duke was confiriined to threaten, that without imme- 
diate compliance, he would deliver him up as a prey for his own Souldiers, and his 
Whereupon Nicolo ſubmitted, but phate rn nts that is forced to forſake both 
his Country and friends; complaining, and lamenting his whoſe Viſtory over 
his Enemics was always interrupted exther by his forrune, or the Duke.” 'Thetruce being 
made, the Marriage ber Medens Bianco and the Coen wa oonfornemee, ache Cr 
of Cremons given to herin Dower: after which,the re mayo oo +. 

at which for the Venetians, Fr anceſco Barbadico, From ; for the Florentimes 


ho Acciailo were preſent; te Penn got by the pace Pocket Als ed Toner 


Caſtle be  hobhanabl of Mant 

The WS herd) berng ended, theonly part of [rely where there was any Hoftility, 
Een aire nge being ihe te was the - whey 
new troubles in Lombardy. Tia gef Fines iſo of Aragon | 
run the whole King remeron. ng NEG Ry 
abour the conceving already iti 
rural pore parer Wir > Argo ponies Bovens, nd the ret ofthe Towns 
which wer yeemainng o che Coun inhole Coun 1r might be done with- 


ark nag - {eg bonteg Anrernt 
jr pre gen an aged; fr injorein nl oechend (it he Crue 
the news arriving the Count 
(erence what he hadloh) kd yy pſy cs pts p of the fame opt+ 
nay axplipmartusoary Ac yp! ob , that he would: and revenge himſelf of 
ory his friend. "On the otherfide ia cnt wt the 

that in ref} walherbine his he wooks ve the Count 
Duke, pet ing i Fran bi Fromm enceraBingeef 


hangar RES 


caucttherefrero be gnibd rhe baton Emyenive, oe the rime to recover 


Ns, 


_ Nicolo'siriſo- 
lence to the 
Duke. 


Peace betwixt 
the Duke 
the Count. 


and 
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em 


rentine foot. 


Towns which the Count had taken from the Churches, and for his eater ſucceſs, he prof- 
fered him Nicols Piccinino ( who was in his pay) during the War, bur di upon 
the peace, and was at that time in Rowegns with his forces: the Pope received propo- 
ſion very joyfully upon a double account, both as he hated Franceſco, and defired his own, 
and though he had been cheated by Nicolo once before, yet now the Duke interpoling, be 
could not ſuſpe&t him in the pgs forces therefore with Nicolo's, he marched 
into {a Marcs: the Count _—_— alarm'd at the news, got what ſtrengrh together he 
could, and went to encounter 


Nopler 2> Jn the mean time Alfonſorook Naples; and all that Kingdom fell into his hands ex 
= Caſftelnuovo : Rinato having left > 


ng Garifon in Caftelnuovo, went away himſelf 
for Florence, where he was moſt honorably received, but finding he was not able to con- 
tinue the war, he ſtayed there but ſome certain days, and away he paſſed ro Marſilia ; du- 
ring which time Alfonſo had taken Caſte/nuovo, the Count was got into Ls Marca, but 
not ſo ſtrong as the Pope and Nicolo: wherefore he addreſſed himſelf rothe Venetian, and 
Florentine, tor aſſiſtance both of men and mony ; repreſenting to them that unleſs they now 
looked upon them, and did ſomething to reſtrain the Pope and Alfonſo, whilſt he wasin 
wage Laker they would have enough to do to ſecure themſelves; for they might joyn 
with Duke Philip, and divide all Ital, Pvize them: for ſome time both Venetian and 


Florentine ſuſpended their anſwer, either becauſe they were unwilling to make his Holi- 


neſs, and Alfonſo their Enemies ; or elſe, becauſe their hands were already full in B 
Hannibal Bentrooglio had driven Franceſco Piccinino out of that City, and to enable himſelf 
= tne iremiotobe Bebe (whowes i Grremer of Fraxefe )he had defoed the of 
ſtance ofthe Yenetians and Florentines ; and they not denied it. Whilſt the affairs in Bo- 
logna were in this manner uncertain, they could not reſolve to = the Count their afſi- 
ſtance ; bur Hannibal defeating Franceſco afterwards, ſo that all things there ſeemed to be 
compoled, they then concluded to ſupply him. Yer firſt ro ſecure themſelves againſt the 
Duke, they renewed the League with him, to which the Duke was not averſe, for thou 
he had conſented to the War againſt the Count, whilſt Rinato was in the field ; yet now 
Rinato was routed, and his whole Kin taken from him, he bad no mind the Count 
ſhould be deſtroyed likewiſe: and to thatend he notonly conſented to the aid which they 
deſired, but he writ to Alfonſo to draw his forces back again into Naples, and not to pro- 
ſecute the War there any longer; to which, although Afonſo was very unwilling, yet in- 
reſpect of his obligations ro the Duke, he quietly conſented, and drew off his Army to the 
other fide of Trento. 

Whilſt things werein this poſture in Romagna, the Florentines were not unanimous at 
home: among the Citizens of chiefeſt reputation and authority in that Government, Neri 
the Son of Gino Cappont was one, of whole intereſt Co/imo de Medici was moſt S_—_ 
penn er otpech of the great vogue he had both in the City, and Army: for havin 
ong time had the Command of the Florentine forces, he bad gained them exceedingly by hi 
conregages deportment : beſides the many great ſervices performed by him and his father 
(the Father having taken Piſa, and the Son defeated Nzcoloat the Battle of Angbiari ) 
were freſh upon the memory, and cauſed him to be beloved by moſt people, but dreaded 
by ſuch as were fearful of more Companions in their Government. Amongſt other of their 


ipal Officers, there was one Baldaccio 4 Anghiari an excellent ir ; not to be 
Baldaccio Ge- F 


either for courage or condudt in all taly at that time : having always command- 


neral oftheFls- .4 their foot, he bad gained ſo greatinfluence upon them, that it was generally believed, 


with him they dons ok, or 9p rat rnd. when ever he defired them. 
This Baldaccio wasa great lover of Neri, of whoſe bravery cool urs he had all along 
been a witneſs, whichtothereſt of the Grandees, gp great of ſuſpicion;and think- 
ing with themſelyes that to let him alone would be dangerous, but to impriſon him much 
more; they reſolved ro make him away, and fortuneeftefted it. Bartolomeo Orlandini 
wasatthat time Gonfaloniere di Ginſtitia: who having been ſentto keep the paſs at Marrads 
( as was ſaid before ) when Nicolo Piccinino made his inroad into Tuſcany, had moſt baſe- 
ly deſerted-it, and a Country which was almoſt inacceſſible of u ſelf. Baldaccio 
Kan aol gone yo yn at his cowardice, that he ſpake {lightly of him, 
and writ ſeveral letters his contempt ; which Bartolomeo reſenting highly, and 
rs or 7 09949 Wy os Tae to be revenged, and expiate his own fault with the 
death of his accuſer : his reſolution being known toother of his Enemies, they encouraged 
him bo pracast Gn at one blow to revenge himſelf for the injury he had received ; and de- 
liver the ſtate a perſon they could neither retain withour dariger, nor diſmiſs without 
ruine. Having fixed upon his way Bartolomeo ſhut up ſeveral armed Men one day inthe 
Chamber; and Baldaccio being come to the Piazzs (as he conſtantly did ) to diſcourſe 
with the Magiſtrats, and gquire orders for his conduQ, the Gonfaloniere ſent to ſpeak 
with 
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with him, and he : ſeeing him coming, the ere went to 
Ee en De OO ne 
ber ; bur at length beving drilled him near the Chamber where his ambuſh was haid, be 
e the Signal, andall of them ruſhing him (who was alone, and withour'arms ) 
they killed ham, and threw him our of the Palace window which looks towardsthe Dog dine 
then cutting off his Head, and carrying his trunk into the Piazzo, they left it theri 
day as a f for the people : he had one Son by his Wife Awnelens ; which 1i- 
ving not long after him, Amalens deprived both of Huband and Child, and 
eo far convertcon wide, Ge mdha cence cir hon, eat nn 
ny od ee CNT 
the remainder of her days there in pietyand O———_ ;calling theMonaſtery by her ow! 
Nam, end immerte_oig omar, Lack lien and other. | 
no ſmall diminution to Ners ; and took away a con{iderable part of his reputation and friectids 
yet. it did not ſarishe the contrivers, for bavi Do CO 
Neoatey ofthe Rekocnpiel, axdtving both to talk and act with more freedom 
than they thought convenient, they judgedir Cour, for the encou- 
ragement of their friends, and the deprefſion of their Enemies / in the Year 
1444, the Counſels created a new Balia, which re-eſtabliſhed the ; contracted 
the number of the Officers which were to chuſe the Semators; renewed the ofrefor- Florexe refots 
mation; dippo Peruzzs out of the Ng one into his med. 
that were ; 1mpri Giovanni, the Son of Simone Ve F the Ac« 
| nerd Got See, anion SomefPivre Barone alcbe See 
Ny os wang Franceſco Caſtellani, and ſeveral ochers; by which means they pro- 
cured great reputation, and authority to themſelves, andno little ice and d1 
ment to their Enemucs ; and having ſertled themſelvesat home in the Government, 
iy ns = la ven) beg aundoon by Ae; a he Coune, by 
Piccinimo ( as we (ai "s ;andt 
ie nor ror. plead cone 
Fermo, and gave him fo a Icolo was to to Montec- 
chis, awe fortified kimkelf fo well, ne rr) ann autre 
time his whole Army repaired to him again, and put him into a condition of ſupporting 
ealily aguinſt the Count, and the rather, becauſe Winter being come, both of them were 
conflrated w frnd their Ariaics land ater All Winter long Nicolo was imployed in 
encreafing his Army, which was much furthered by the aſſiſtance of the and Alfon- 
ſo; inſomuch that when the ſpring appeared, and both Armies took the | 
was much too weak for Ni anc 
muſt of necefliry have been ruined, had not the fruſtrated the 
colo had got over him. Philip ſent to Nicolo to defire he would come 1m. | 


being greedy to know ir, left his 
Duke; I 
the Count he that occaſion 

jor mug te ee OIey I a 116 Caſtle 4 Montelors, tie overthrew Fran 


wo revive that 


Nicols dye, 


by underftandmg the 
defear, and of his he-rook ir to heart, and died with forrow 1445 in 1445 
the 64 rn wn rotor General. "He left evo Jos, ; 


and his Army o- 
verthrown ( not daring torely nach upon the King of : delired a 

of the Couny, rnd ob-dand i by h-mndiion-afbe Planta Woh the P1ys ws 
to have in ls Mares, F abrians, and Ricanato reſtored, and aff the reft were to re- 
main to the Count. this accommodation in 4s Marce, all Fly had been quiet, bad 
diſturbed ir. there were eminent families tm a 


beget | 

thip, napntng” ie gram 7 Aer on wh gue Ws Troubles in 

male by Hemadal Bruges Bologna. 
might 


how carneſtly the 
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might kill Hannibal, anddeliver that City tothe Duke; and baving concluded the circum- 
ſtances,.on the 24th of Fune 1445; Battifta and his accomplices ſet upon Hannibal, and 
{lew'higm, and when they had done, declared themſelves for the Duke. e Venetians and 
Floxentine commiſlaries were at the fame time in the Town; and at the firlt report of the 
rumule, returned privatly to their houſes, but finding the pages thronging in great num- 
bers in the Market place, complaining, andexclaiming againſt the Murderers of Hannibal ; 
they took courage ; {ea themſelves with them, and putting them into a poſture, they 
fell. the Canneſchi,and in half an hours time, routed them, killed part of them, and 
and drove the reſt out af the City. Battiſta quay to get away, nor his Ene- 
miesto kill him, berook himſelf tro his houſe, where hiding himſelf in a cheſt, or Bing to 
Cora in, they ſearched for him a whole day, and could not diſcover him : being afſu- 
red he was not gone outof Town, they came back again and threatened his Servants fo; that 
one of his Lacqueys-betrayed hit, and carried them to him ; rhen drawing himour of his 
hole, in, armour as he was, they killed him, and dragged him about the Sreets, 'and 
burned him; ſo that the ViCtory of the Duke was ſufficient to encourage that enterprite, 
but hisexpedition in relieving it, was-not enough to make it good. . By the death of 
Battiſta, and the expulſion of the C their tumults were compoſed ; but the 
neſi remained in nolictle confuſion, there being none of the family of the Bentrvoghio's'le 
to govern them; for Hannibel had only ane of about fix years old called Giovanns; 
Ye ns bane Gene iacns cad dividn ight ariſe betwixt rhe friends of Benti- 
vogiio(in whoſe power it was to-reſtore the Canneſch: ) to the deſtruftion of their party, and 


C . . 
| "Whit they were inthis ſuſpence, the Conte di Popps being by accident in Bologna, ſent 
word to the principal of the City, that if they would be governed by one of Hannibals blood 
he could dire& them where they might have one ; for about twenty years ſince, Hercules, a 
Coulin-German of Hannibal: being at Poppi, had the enjoyment of a young Maid in that 
Town, who was broughtto 3+ 17 Ss a Son called Santi; which, Hercules affirm- 
$onti Benti- £4 to him many times, was his, nor was it to be denied, for who ever knew them both, 
woglio. muſt needs ownea more than ordinary reſemblance. 'The Citzens giving credit to what he 
ſaid, diſpatched ſome of their Citizens to Florence immediately, to ſee the Youth and ro de- 
fire Ners, and Coſimo, that he might be delivered to them: the reputed father of Santi was 
dead, and the Son lived with an Uncle called Antonioda Caſceſe, 2 rich Man, without 
Children of his own, and a great friend of Ner#s: Neriout of reſpeCt to his Uncle, think- 
ing the buſineſs not to be deſpiſed, nor on the other fide, raſhly accepted, propoſed that 


— 


t 
humſdl fo well, the Bologneſi were ready to worſhip him ; ſo ſtrangely prevalent ſometimes 
is the love of a faQtion ; yet there was nothing concluded at this meeting, only Coſime took 


Santi | No Body can counſel you better, in this caſe, than your ſelf: becauſe ou ollow 
abs rw Fruberhs Ga of Hentules Bear 59 pers Lone + 
houſe But if you be the 


will 

of Wool. | 
Speech the young Man, and whereas before he ſeemed to be irreſolute, he 
now declared he would refer himſelf to Coſimo, and Neri, and do as they direed 
. him; and (it be with the ). Clothes and Horſes were bought, and 
equipage provided, and a while after being honourably conducted to Bolonia, he was made 
Goren nol Hannibal: —_—_ _ which office be boo age ſo. well, that 
whereas 1s predeceflors were killed ir Enemnues; he l: his time and 
died lamented ar laſt. | | : 

After he the RAS peace concluded in Ls Marce ; ———— new 
General tocommand overtures to Ciarpellone one ex 
CAB as $7 omg > os jr pune, Copeons tf. 
red leave of the Count to go to Milap, and take of certain Caſtles which Pholip 
had given him in the late Wars. The ComapongSe bawg (to diſappoint the 
Debs VIENNA Ian paces im firſt robe ſtopped, and after- 
wards to be killed, rotnding ing to have him in Conſpiracy againſt him; at 
which manner of proceeding the Duke was highly | but the Venetians and the Flo, 
rentines were | well as ing the leaſt amity betwixt the Count and 
the Duke ; however this indi ſet all Ls Marcs inan uproar, and was the occaſion of 
new War there. Gi/mondo iwas Lord of Ms du: kan 2-5 

ty 
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Count, nd ke bale ret Peſaro ; but the Count having redu- 
ced it, gave the Command of it to his Brother”, which took very ll; and to 
makeit © works, his mortal Encey Eedevce & Moos Felr, , by the Joplin 
uſurped the nion 0 upon provocations Gz with 
the Duke, and ſolicited the Pope and the Kingof Naples to arg? 5 ar upon the Cont ; 
who to give his Son-in-Law OI whith he had ſuch a pena. he relolved 
to begin, and tofall firſt u whereupon the Countries of d La Marca 


were 11 24 rumulr —_—_ 


him R 
was de 


except mt 
walls of Milan : the _ 


of Aragon for ficcour ; rs het the ill con bu ogokry; follow 


minions In ' "if Lobardy ſhould fallinro hands of the Venetians: 
ſed ro ſend im fu buttherr pallage would be dificult without the 
Count, upon whic Duke P addretied half corke Clone, and 


of him 


he would not abandon the Father-in-Law who was both aged and blind. | 
tim; andon 


Count was much offended with the Duke, for having pulled thoſe Wars 
the other (ide the of the Venetians did-not pleaſe him ar all; lus mony was 
gone; and the fa him bur coldly; for the Florentines were now freed from 


their apprehenſions of the Duke, which was the great cauſe of their 


tba 


the Venerians deſired his ruiine, as the only perſon capable of carrying the whole up ho, 
Parties. 


Lombardy from them. 

mand ofthe frees, wen co _ aytaes w/o and reflore La dd 
an et en Far ae 
cs, and -obftrut the-ſupplics ares. ps Lt ancas The Yenets - 
opus: ny" gray and hi bg to —— hn P again the nl epharag ok ts 


Ty ens the Ley hoe bi Far SS SDS 
obligation to aith given, 
—_ DE er he 

on the ot to pa lepe ©*: a 
with him moſt of all, wake 
Cr nn GO —— 
al ney cope 


lsin order-to his paſſage in 


Arete oro) ang The 26. 
po no Man was & pro- 
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The Yeneti- 
#n; ambition 
of the Dutchy 
of Milan. 


Mfonſo+n- 
vades the Fle- 
rentines. 


fonſo wasat this time at Tibols, II ns to purſue his deſigns upon Twſcany (ac- 


refakcd to admit hits, aad allths reſt of the Towns, under its juri 
%Y ; 


and took his quarters an the 
ſecured by | 


for them to to, for proteCtion, as himſelf. Sorhat taking courage thereupon, he 
arched ——_ Bologna, and from thence paſſin by Modene and Rego, he 
encamped the Lenz, and ſent tro the Ailaneſi to offer them his ſervice : the Milane- 
þ, ah thaDubes death, were hides into faons; part of them had a mind to be free, 
and part of them to live under a Prince;and of thoſe which were for a Prince,part were for 
the t, andpart for Alfonſo: butthey which were for a Commonwealth, being more 
unanimous prevailed, and erected a republick according to their own model, to which ma- 
ny of the Cities inthat Dukedom refuſed to conform, ſuppoſing they might make them- 
ſelves free as well as Milan if they pleaſed;and thoſe who were not inclined to that Govern- 
ment, would not ſubmit to it in Lodi and Piacenzatherefore ſurrendered tothe Ve- 
nwetian; Pavia and Parma made themſelves free upon which confuſions,the Count removed 
to Cremona, where certain deputies of his to ans 44 conyenedp amr ry Commiſſioners 
from Milan, and came to an agreement, by which it was agreed that he ſhould be General 
of their forces, and all conditions to him which were concluded in his laſt treaty 
with the Duke ; to which was ſuperadded that Breſcia ſhould be put into the Counts hands, 
till he ſhould be poſlſeſs'd of Verona. and that then keeping the laſt, the firſt ſhould be re- 
the death of the Duke, Pope Nicolo upon his afſumption to that Chair endeavou- 
ae pooh pond te rh allthe Princes of Iraly ; and to that purpoſe he ne- 
zared wath the Florentine Embaſladors which were ſent to his creation, for a Diet to be- 
at Ferrara, to treateither of a long ceflation, or a firm peace ; and accordingly the 


Popes Legate was met there me ny from the Venetians, the Duke,and the Flo- 


rentines. onſo ſent none, for he was at 7ibols with a great Army in fayour of the Duke, 
and believed (as ſoon as So Cine couldhe Shinched Foo chow ) he ſhould have a fair 
opportunity to fall upon both the Venetian, and Florentine. In the meantime the Count 
lay ftill in Lombard yerps:” oe conſummation of the Peace, to which Alfonſo would 
mr Ga taandbd od ihe what ſhould be by the Duke. This Was 2 
long time in debate, butat it was concl it either be a ceſſation for five 
years, or a perpetual Peace, as the Duke of Milan ſhould chuſe ; the Dukes Commiſſioners, 
returning to know his reſolution, they found him dead, however the Milaneſi were wil- 
ling to to their t, but the Venetiens would not condeſcend, fancyin great 
hopes to themſelves of overrunning that State, becauſe Lods and Piacenzs had fubmutted 
to them ſoon after the death of the Duke; and believing either by treaty or force the 

ſhould be able to reduce the reſt, before any Body could come in to their relief ; and this 
they fancied the rather, becauſe the Florentines were engaged in a War with Alfonſo. Al- 


ced 


ingtoa | betwixt him 
| inthe 


in Long re pos gompenzenenhe had 
ſtate of Florence, the 


Duke ) conceiving the War already 
mind to have fome foot: 


Fi | .as any of their predeceffors. The 
ing was marched already with his Army into the Country of Siena, and had uſed his ut- 
City into his clutches ; bur it continued firm to ts Piet; 

et 


Kings reſolution was changed of invading the Florentines by the way of the Val 
” ; L | Florentimes were 
turned towards Volterra,and 

into the 


ich bein : 
Garitons inthe he had taken ; 
be eelef ths Army retired 

"The F lorentines in the mean time being 
le care, 
8 da Ri- 


compo- 
the field 
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the Pomerancie in the Volzerran; curbing and reſtraining his excurſions of thoſe who were 
left by Alfonſo upon the Coalts, fo, as they were ſcarce able to ſecuretheir Gariſons. As 
ſoon as the Spring was come,the Commiſſaries had a Rendevous of all their Army(which 
conſiſted of about 5000 Horſe, and 2000 Foot, at Spedalletto ; and the King had another, 
of about 15000, ſome three miles trom Campiglia: and when it was ſuppoſed he would 
have fallen upon that Town, he turned about to Piombino, believing it would be no hard 
matrer to ga 1t, in reſpect thar it was but indifferently provided; and ifhe did, it would 
be no lirtle prejudice tothe Florentines, ſeeing from thence he could harraſs them with a te- 
dious War, agd by ſending forces there by Sea, infeſt the whole Country of P5/a. This 
Policy of Alfonſ0's ſtartled the F lorentines, and conſulting what wasto be done,it was con- 
cluded,that if they could lye with their Army upon the coaſts of Campiglia, he would run a 
hazard of being beateg, or be forced to draw oft with no little diſgrace. Tothis purpoſe 
they rigg'd out four Galliaſſes which they hgd at Ligorn, and ſent three thouſand fpot in 
them to reinforce Piombino,and then poſted themſelves at Caldahe a place ofnoeafie acceſs; 
for to lie upon the coalts in the plain,they judged it more dangerous,and more ſubje& toat- 
tacks: the Florentines were to be ſupplied from the neighbouring Towns, which being 
thin, and but ill inhabited, a were bur mdifferently furniſhed, ſothat the Army was 
much incommoded, eſpecially tor Wine, for none growing there, and coming with 
difficulty from other parts, it was not poſſible to provide for them all. But the Ki 

( though ſtraitned by the Florentines ) had plenty of all things by the way of the Sea. The 
Florent ines perceiying it, had a mind totry experiment, whether their could not be 
ſupplied by Sea likewiſe, whereupon they cauſed their Galliaſſes to be brought, loaded them 
with victuals, and having diſpatched them accordingly, _ ſer upon by ſeven of 
Alfonſo's Gallies, and two of them taken, and the other two This difafter cut off all 
hopes of relieving that way : ſo that 200 of the looſer fort of Souldiersran away to the 
Kings Camp for want of Wine, andthe reſt mutiny*d, grumling that they ſhould be con- 
fin'd to ſo hot places where there was no Wine, andthe Water very bad: hereupon the 
Commiſlaries rook it into debate, and it was concluded that they ſhould leave that Poſt, 
and addreſs themſelves to the recovery of certain Caſtles which remained inthe hands of 
the King. | 

On = other ſide the King, though he wanted no proviſion, and was more numerous 
in Men ; found himſelf no leſs diſtreſſed, for his Army was full of the diſeaſes which thoſe 
maritime Countries do produce, they were grown'lo general and hierce, that many Men 
died, and moſt of them were ſick. Upon this conſideration, a Peace was propoſed, and 
the King inſiſted upon 50000 Florens,and that Piombino might be left to his diſcretion. 
Which demands being deliberated at Florence, many who defired were earneſt to 
havethem accepted; affirming they could not expect ſucceſs in a War, which required ſo 
vaſt an expence to maintain it : bur Ners >, mg going to Florence, gave themſuch pre- 
gnant reaſons tothe contrary, that the whole City a to refuſethem, and the Governor 
of Piombino was well entertained , and promiſed to be relieved both in time of War and 
Peace, if he would defend it couragiouſly as he had hitherto done. The King having rio- 
rice of their reſolution, and perceiving his Army tooſickly and infirm to take the place, 
he brake abruptly from his ſiege ; left above 2000 of his Men dead behind hum; retreated 
with the reſt of his Army thorow the County of Siens , and from thence into the King- 
dom of Naples, highly diflatisfied withthe Florentines, and threatning them with a new 
War when occaſion offered. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Tuſcany, the Count Franceſco being made General for the 
Milaneſi, thought hr before any thing elſe, to reconcile himſelf with Franceſco Piccimino, 
( who had a command likewiſe under him ) that he might aftiſt him in his ſes, or 
at leſt oppoſe them with more circumſtances of reſpect: after which, he took the field wich 
his Army , and the Citizens of Pania, ſuſpeting their own ability to defend themſelves 
igainſt ſo formidable a force, and yer unwilling to bring themſelves under the yoke of the 
Milaneſi, they offered to ſurrender to him, upon condition they might not fall under their 
domination. The Count had a great mind to that City, and upon it 48 a fine ini- 
riation, and pretence, to the relt of his deſigns. Nor was it fear , or the impuration of 
breaking his Faith, that reſtrained him from raking it, for great Men think it diſhonorable 
for to loſe, but none to gain, though with fraud and injuſtice. His great doubt was,leſt in 
taking ir, he ſhould diſoblige the Alaneſs fo, asthey give themſelves to the Veneri- 
an; and innot taking it, he was jealous they ſhould ſurrender tothe Duke of Savoy, to 
which he ſaw too many of the Citizens inclin'd, ineither of which caſes, his authority in 
Lombardy would be loſt. At length judging it lefsdangerto rake that City himſelf , than 
to let another Man getit; he relolvedro accept y perſuading hiraſelf it would fatisfie = 
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Milanep,tolet them know, bow fatal it might bave been for hymn to have refuſed it, ſos 
CL Grren would certainly bavedelivered it to the Venetian, or the Duke of Saver; 

ag th which ways their State had been undone; and that it was better in his 
who was their friend, than in either of theirs, both of them being too potent, and both of 
them their Enemies. The AGlaneſi, for all bis compliments, were much unſarihed with” 
the buſineſs, as plainly diſcovering the ambition and ends of the Man; but they thought 
beſt at preſent to conceal it, not knowing whither they were to betake themſelves (upon a 
with the Count ) bur to the Venetians, whole pride, and-arrogant terms , they 
dreaded and abhorred : ſo that concluded not to break with the Count, but toobviae 
—_—— , hoping when they were freed from the former, 


mrommem apo happen to quit them of him ; for they were not only 
the Venetians O_o” the mote 1 andheDake if So the A 
ali he Pine i a Siſter of P bur the Count ed all againſt 
them without any trouble. 'Their greateſt adv was the Venetian, who was come 
near with a Army to ſexze upon their ſtate, and had Lod: and Piacents already in 
thew which the Count beleagured, and after a long ſiege, took it , and 
fack'd it: after he had recovered that City ,. Winter coming on, he drew his Army into 
and went <0" Heng: Erweniis th all that Winter he entertained himſelf with 
his Wite: but as ſoon asthe Spring appeared,the Venetian , and Milaneſs were both in the 
field : the Milaneſi had a greatdefire to retake Lodi,and afterwardsto cometo ana cement 
with the Venetian: for the expence of the War was encreaſed; and the fidelity of the Count 
ſi In order to this, it was reſolved their Arm would march to Caraveggio and 
Ingen; airs ur rnnh upon the taking of that Caſtle , Lodi would ſurrender. The 
though his own inclination mwbergcty the Adds, and 
aradd1h Counryof prog Being ſet down betore Caravaggio, he intrenched and 
Army 


fortified his well with Ditches and Ramparts,that the Venerians could not attempt 
torelieve it without great difadvanta 

However the Venetians advanc'd wich cheie Army, under the Command of their Gene- 
ral Micheletro , within two flights ſhor of the Counts camp ; continued there ſeveral days, 
and had many 'skirmiſhes with them. Notwithſtanding the Count perliſted in his ſiege, 
and preſt them fo hard, they muſt of ſurrender. The Vemetians, believing the 
loſs of that Caſtle would be the loſs of their whole enterprize, were much diffatisfied with - 
the news, and calling a Counſel, after many diſputes it was concluded,there was no way but 
to attack the Count 1n hs trenches, which was not to be done without great diladvantage; 
but the Sewate of Venic naturally timorous, and not apt to any ſudden or dange- 
rous reſolutions, was in this caſe ſo much tranſ} as rather to venture all than loſe _—_ 
though the loſs of that would be the ruine of all. It was concluded therefore to fall upon the 
Count, and ſtanding to their Arms ror ggary7-b early, they aſlaulred that part of the 
camp which was the weakeſt guarded, and ually happens in fach & — 
at the very toll ty pt te whole Sorgen Army into diſorder. Burche 
10 rallied i them again, and irruptions upon their Works hy 
werenot only repulied, >> nm rr perſed, that of their whole Army (+ 
there were more thah 12.000 Horle, there were ome 1000 eſcaped, and their whole 
greed PR ney oben; ſo that never till that day had the Venetians received 


the reſt of the prey and Priſoners there was found a Venetian Proveditore who be- 
the Pane bad ſpoken opprobrious words of the Count, callin him Baſtardand Co- 
way * heron ind hamſelf in the hands of his Enemies, _— _ 


offence ; and bur mud wer be ſuta 

rug ge Ts a wy es are always inſolent in proſperity, and poor hes ry 
adverſuty) throwing with tears mnhofrarel the ap 2 ol eras by Fanle 
nary =Lorvf og Jr The Count took him up by the arm, and bad him be of good 


ET eter certeroreleeReknes [ERR ma 
gravity as he deſir'd to be thought, ſhould commit ſo great an error, and indecorum, 
ſpeak reproachfully of thoſe who did not deſerve it. As to Baſtardy he accuſed him of, be 
know nt the Pſlegeyberwixe Sore bis Ftherand Madens Lacs hi Mother, for nor be- 
PERL Encoder Gum better, and therefore he did hope nothing 
” Aro Lara imputable to bum. But this heknew , that fince he had been ca- 
pable of any | theng bn head carr hm as No body could reprehend him, to 
which, both he and his Senare could give freſh and irrefragable reſtimony ; at laſt be admo- 


- nalh'd himto be more modeſt for the future, to have more caution an- all his 


and then he difauls'd him. After this Vidory, the Count march'd one 
untry 
? X 
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Country of Breſcia, poſſes'd himſelf of all wherever he came ; reaftuneuinget wiki within 
two milesof the Guy. The Venetians their overthrow, (as x ws 
ed) that Breſciowolld be the firſt thing Count would attempt, _— it as much, 


as in ſo ſhort a time they were ablc; got what forces all imaginable 
=; nd Gor to RNS ca they contre >, ano grate; - avon 
ho being freed from their War with Alfonſo, plan rms" 1000 foot and 2000 
Horſe; wit which forces having gi an Army together, the Yenetians began to think 
they werein a condition totrear; and for a long time,it had been the cuſtom and fate 
gta ee IE SY They underſtood 
very well, the Milaneſi were jealous whole delign was not ſo much to be 
ther General, as their Prince; they knew it was in their own power to make peace with 
which of them they pleaſed ; 'for both of them defaredit ; one out of ambition, the other 
for fear. They concluded at laſt to compoſe with the Count, and to profler him their af- 
fiſtance for the ſubduQtion of Milan ; once wang vedcormg, 9am m5 gt 
traid by the Count, in their fury would ubmit to any dominion bur his; and then they 
being molt cap pable of defending them, were the molt likely to bethe Perſons they would 


Uhes Slerelifaginn, they fans tp GhoOKan and found him very inclinable to a 
eng victory at Caravaggio expo might To pppoogelates appropriated to him, and not to the 
Milaneſes. A therefore was ſtruck up, and the Venetian: obliged themſelves to pay to 
the Count, (till Alan ſhould yore.) 13000 Fire mank anda ols - 
vice 4000 Horſe, and 2000 Foot during the War. The Count on the other fide prac barks 
reſtore to them, all the Towns, Priſoners, and what everelſe had been taken in War the Yenetians 
deb him, reſerving to himſelf only ſuch Towns as were in Duke Pb:lzpspollefſion when he and the Coune 

died. The news of this agreement, diſqui A ——— —— — 
had rejoyced them. "The Magiſtrates ; the People complain'd ; the Women and 
Ghildren lamented ; all of them in Cnc tur frowuncing the Com a Traitor and anin- 
_ Tao apes oma rrmgn him from his ingratitude, by any pray- 
make him, nevertheleſs they thought fit to ſend Embaſladors to 
rag to R—_ with has conhdence, and expreſſions he could receive them after ſuch barba- 
m_——, and being brought into his preſence, one of them ſpake to him to this 
E 

Thoſe who deſire to obtain any thing of other People, are wont to accoſs them with The Oration of 
ng or i.e or rv =o xr, Aris Foie or , or ag fr —- 

bt move- them to  condeſcend : 'but in Men that are cruel, and covetous, tbe eg 
of with their own greatneſs and authority ; there being no room for either of the t 
tis in vain for any Man to think to mitigate them with prayers, ! with pro- 
bay > fright them with threats. We therefore , ade feodkes (t too late ) | 

our ambition , and your inſolence; are come hither , not to beg any thing : 
of ou * Us we did, we are ſenſible 5 would ot be granted) -ut to commennerat 
harge you with the benefits you have received from the People of Milan ; and to re- E 
—_ with what ingratitude you bave requited ny Syes Ce the many miſeries | 
many bave ge upon us, we may bave at leaf leaſure to reprebend you for 
them. T=r to remember pe nt ie EE inns < whoa.” 


TY 


Count, 


which exigencies , x ko you muſt bove ſunk , 


into ſo near and ſo agen —4 an arid; Spa ron br 

the love on profe to bim, would NT AAR burton. 
wards 4 to bu, the amity betwixt us, would not x been 
diſolvable, and for that cauſe to your ald articles with the , we t 


and Breſcia. What could we give, or ond 23; oro 
bave (olodud ad Yexned ah EE Ea io 
kindneſs you could not look for ; and we, in recompence ; have received a miſchief we | 
never deſerued : nor was thu the firſ# inſtance A; your hdr 


” be command of our Army, b all juffice 
ry og day Oh, inde:d, rar rn 1 of whe art was 79 be wy 
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' from your friendſbip ; however be ſwallowed that injury, in hopes ſuch an acqueſt as that 
fe be have ſatiated your ambition. But alas ! thoſe who wt baye all, Ley not bt ſa- 
.tisfied with a part. Tow promiſed that all your conqueſts afterwards ſhould be ours , be- 
cauſe you knew, what you ſhould give us at ſeveral times, you could take from us at once ; 
thus s verified ſince your wvittory at Caravaggio, which though won with the expence o 
our treaſure and blood, is 4 your baſeneſs perverted to our ruine. "Oh! unhappy are $54 

Cities who are conſtrained to defend their liberty againſt ſuch as invade them, but much 
more unhappy are they who in their defence are mforced to imploy ſuch mercenary and 
ſuch mer: di inſtruments as you May we be example to poſternty , though "Thebes 
and the King of Macedon could beno warning to ws, who having beaten their Enemies, 
was made their General by them, and their Prince afterwards by himſelf. We are not there+ 
fore, to be condemmed for any thing , but our confidence in you; whoſe paſſed life, and in- 
ſatiable appetite of dominion, ought to have taught wm better than to have truſted a perſon 
which betraid the Prince of Lucca; ſqueezd the Florentines and the Venetians, diſreſge- 
Hed the Duke , deſpiſed a King; and committed ſeveral injuries ( above all ) both a- 
gainſt God and the Church. And indeed we had no reaſon to believe that ſo many Prin- 
ces and Potentates ſbould be of leſs authority with Franceſco Sforza, that the 'Milaneſi, or 
that be would be juſt in his engagements to ws, when be had broke them with 

elſe. But our indeſcretion cannot excuſe your treachery , nor clear you of that infamy, 
which our juſt and deplorable complamts will fix upon you all the World over. Nor 
can any thing ſecure you againſt the ſtings and compunttions of your own Conſcience ;, for 
inverting thoſe Arms which we bad provided for our defence , againſt our own libert 
and Lam; Joucomnt think a7 ing 6 grp for 0, 0 the rewarf Parricide. 
Hnd if yet your ACTA tion ſhould blind ou >. Atrge the whole World 
will give 0 _— ety, Wi Jour eyes, and God bi will open them , i 
A Fe falſe ,» Or » ng do offend him ; or if in bu Da emedfne, , 
ſome occult good , be ſees it fit to forbear it , and to ſhow himſelf to us a favourer of ll 
Men. Do not therefore delude your ſelf with the mn of wvittory ; the juſt anger of 
God will oppoſe you ; and we are reſobved to loſe lrves and liberties together : nd if 
ſo fall out That we ſhould be conſtrained to ſubmit, there is no Prince in Italy but we will 
chooſe before you; and if our fins be ſo great, as to pull down the greateſt miſery in the 
World upon our beads, and force us into "ga hands, be aſſured, that dominion which 
you begin with infamy and fraud , will end mm the deſtruftion of you or your Chil- 
dr 


en. 
The Count was netled by every of the ſpeech , yet without any extraordinary 
commotion in either - he made dem the or Nur ; ? 
The Counts That being injured ſo bighly as _they thought themſekves, be would bear with the in- 
anſwer. Jiſcretion of their Langue though to perſons capable of judging betwixt them , there 
was nothing that they charge m with, which be could not eafily refel. He could 
make it appear, that he had not injured the Milaneſi, but ſecured himſelf only againſt their 
intelligence and deſigns. That if they refletied upon their carriage after the Battle of Ca- 
ravaggio, they would find, that mm 49y of rewarding him with Verona and Breſcia, as the 
had comtratted, they -were underband negotiating a peace with'the Venetians; that the 
burden and ſcandal of the War might be left upon bu ſhoulders, whilft they ran away 
with the profits of it, and the honour of the peace: ſo that if a looked A——_ mio 
the matter , they would » be had done nothing but what they h avoured be- 
fore; and that if be had defer'd to doit ſolong, the more they were oblig'd to bim; and 
with the more juſtice he might retort ingratitude upon them. That as to the truth , or 
foe sf we ER the end of the War would make it appear, in 
which, that God which they bad ſo ſolemnly invocated to revenge them , demon- 
ſtrate which of the rwo was moſt tender of diſpleaſing bim, and which with moſt equity 


he oppoſed. 

The Embaſladors being departed, the Count to invade them;and the Milaneſ 
for their defence; to which purpoſe they joyned ves with Franceſco and Giacopo Pic- 
cinino, Gp—_ ſcore of the old animoſity betwixt the Bracceſchi and the Sforzeſchi, 
had been fa to the Milaneſes : hoping by their means to preſerve their liberties, till 
they ſhould have opportunity to divide berwixt the Venetians and the Count,which amirty 
they did notthink would be of any long continuance. The Cownt was of the ſame opinion, 
and thought it his beſt way to bind them by rewards, ſeeing they were tickliſhin their pro- 
miſes. In the diſtribution of the War,he was contented the YVenetians ſhould attack 
Cremona ; whilſt he with the remainder of the Army, affaulted the reſt of thar State : this 
article being propoſed to tarot darayes tharvury reaſon —_—_ 

. tin 
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nued their friendſhip to the Cownt, till he had overrun moſt of the | 
ſo ſtraitned that City, that no proviſions could come at it. So that defpairing of other 
relief, they ſent Em to Venice, to intreat, that they would commilſcrate their caſe, 
and (according to the praftice of all Commonwealths ) rather ſupport thoſe who ſtood 
for their liberty, than a Tyrant; who if he ſhoald gain their City, would be too af- 
terwards for them. Nor ought they to believe he would be content with the terms of their 
capitulation , who had violated his League with that ſtate. "The Venetians were not 
Maſters of Crema; and being loth'to diſcover themſelves till that were in their n; 
the  onppurae nnkrrboay ey rare aaorngs hob 
them; butpriv wa, re, rd yu y might give their Maſters affured 
of their Fendi A —_—O—_ as near Alan, that he had taken 
ſome part of the ſuburbs; and che Venetians having d Crema, they it rume to 
publi wade >. ons Sears A 6. non gn brows the firſt ar- 
ticle they agreed to, was the conſervation of their liberty. This being ratified, the 
Venetians commanded ſuch forces as they had with the Cont, to back totheir Army; 
they ſignified ikewiſe to the Count, the which they had concluded ; and gave him 
rwenry days time to accept it himſelf. Count was not at all ſurpriſed at the inconſtan. 
cy of the Venetiens ; he had foreſeen it long before, and expetted it ſhould happen every 
day. Yet he could not but regret it as much, as the had been m at his: he 
deſired rwodays to give in his anſwer to the Embaſſadors, which time hereſoly'd to detain 
the Venetians who were in hs ſervice, and go on with Mo . He |» pmiigns 
lickly he would accept of the peace; and ſent Embaſſadors to Venice , with 
mieie; bur they bad jurivans jons to the contrary, to ſpin out and protraft the 
condufion by all the cavils and ſubtleties they could invent : ne! hes the Venetian might 
give the more credit to his pretences,he made a truce with the Aflanefifor a month; drew 


OR my upon the peace, were {lower and more renuſs in their preparations for 
ar. | 
And the XMilaneſi, ſeeinguthe ceſſation confirmed; the Enemy removed, and the Venetian 


was pernicious to them rwo ſeveral ways, in making them more negligent for their de- 
fence; and in ſowing their land, which deyour'd much of their corn, and was the reafon 
p> Crpagrnyy Oa the other ſide, nothing was burtful to 
neficial to the Count, -__ ys Os; IG2 
this War in Lombardy, the Florentines had not d 


vour tothe Count he wook pair och thy A 0 
having no need of them, had not ſought their | p 
ravaggio, ( as they were oblig'd League) they ſgntaid to the 
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imagine Man could continue a Commonwealth, ſeeing the humour of the Citizens ; their 
manner of Life, and theold factions and differences among them, were not capable of any 
form or ſyſtem of civil Government; ſothat of neceſſity the Count muſt be Duke of it,or the 
Penetians Lords : and in that caſe no body could beſo weak, bur to prefer a ſingle Neigh- 
bour, competently powerful; before an Enemy that was remote, but more great and n- 
controulable. Neither could he believethe Afilaneſi would give themſelves upto the Ye- 
netians, for the Count bad the bigger party in the ome When ever they found them- 
ſelves unable todefend their liberties any longer ; they would more probably ſurrender to 
rhe Count than the Venetian. "Theſe varieties of opimons keptthe City a long time in ſu- 
ſpence ; butat length it was that Embaſſadors ſhould be diſpatch'd to the Count, to 
treat about their alliance; if they found him ſo IS was likelyhood he ſhould 
prevail, then they ſhould ade; bur if iſe, they were to cavil, and protra&t. 
By the time theſe Embaſladors had got to Reggio, they had news the Count was become 
Maſter of Milan.For the Cownt as ſoon as his truce was expired, and had clapped down again 
before it with his Army, hoping to carry i in a ſhort time,in deſpight of the Venetsans, for 


- 


they could not come to relieve it, but by the river [Adda, which was eaſe to be hinder*d;be- 
ing Winter,he could not fear they would remove him with their whole Army , and before 
the Spring he doubted nor to carry it, eſpecially ſeeing Franceſco Piccinino was dead, and 
Giacopo bus Brother remained ſole Captain of their forces. The Venetian had ſent an Em- 
ba ro Milanto them to defend themſelves, and to afſure them of ſpeedy 
and efteftual relief; und far they were as good as their words, that during the Win- 
ter many skirmiſhes and conflits paſſed berwixt the Yenetians and rhe Cownt ; till when 
the weather began to be open, they came down with their Army ( underthe command of 
| | nn {pe ares; and encamped upon the riyer of Adds; where it being debated in 
þt 1 og Counſel whether they ſhould the Count, and run the hazard of a Battle, it was 
Mileneſe. . Oppoſed by Pandolfo, ( upon his experience both of the Count and his Army)who advis'd, 
the Town might be reheved without any ſuch danger, the Cownt being di already 
both for forrage and Corn. Wherefore his opinion was, that they ſhould block him up 
where he was, and intercept his proviſions, which would keep up theSpirits of the AfGla- 
veſi and divert them from ſurrendring to him. . 
This reſolution was moſt _—_ to the Venetians, becauſe they hought it afe in it 
c 


ſelf, and did i Town inconſtant neceſſity, ir would be forc'd at laſt to 
deliver GE NEk. bee ethetas hon the Count had provok'd them, they could nor 
imagine they would ſarrender tohim. In the mean time the Milaneſi were reduced to ex- 

, tream miſery, for being a populous City, the poor People fell down dead in the Streets for 
want of Bread ; and thus ſcarcity begetting murmurs and complaints in ſeveral places, the 
Magiſtrats were afraid of ſome rumultor other, and us'd all poſſible diligence to prevent 
their aflemblin "The makitade s not ſaddaaly tobe cogaged in any mihief; bur when 
once they arediſpos'd, the leſt accident imaginable ſets them on work. I happen'd that 
wo perſons of indifferent condition being in diſcourſe near the Porta Nuova abour the ca- 
lamities of the City, and what ways fo preſerve it; People got about them by de- 
grors, ne © xthane gran Ay ORNATE neue upon which a rumour was 
pred in the Town, nlp werein Arms againſt the Magiſtrats at Porta Nuova: here- 
upon, the whole multitude (who expected ſome occaſion ) put themſelves in Arms , made 
parre da Vice Metcato, their ,and marching upto the place where the Magiſtrats 
; | Mm Wi fury, that all which could not eſcape, were 
in; eſt Li the Venetian Embaſſador, who had laugh'd at their 
to relieve themſelyes of their diftrefſes, 
was not to be preſerved ) that they 
ſome Prince which ſhould be able to de- 


undimplcadle a o wasthe indignation of the People airainit him; yer ar laſt, not agree- 
Gaſparre ds HE» | v5 wy [nyc 1 Count,and di play groey blo 
11» Meraro themy thas if their deſign was to rid themſelves of the War, the Count was the only perſon 


Milan werein neceſfity of .a certain and preſent peace, not 


then ! gre mitigate pn gigenacs of the Count ; he accus'd the 
enetians : be accus'dall the inces of Italy, ( ns Rents ſome for ava- 
a> ard urged And now fincetheir liberty was loſt ; and they 

Yield to ſome Body or other, his opinion was, they ſhould do it to one that knew 


- 
- 


them : 
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them ; and was able to defend them; that they might be ſure of peace for their ſervitude, 
and not be engaged in greater, and more pernicious War. The People heard him with 
great intention, and when he had done, they cryed out with one voice that the Count ſhould 
be the Man; and Ga/parre their Embaſlador to invite him; who carrying him the joyful rranceſs 
news, was kindly entertain'd, and the Count enter*d into Milan 26th of February 1450, and enter'd Milew, 
was received with great acclamation, even by thoſe Perſons which not long before had ſo #24 made Duke 
highly rraduced him. The news of this conqueſt arriving at Florence, they deſpatched or- _ . 
ders inumediatly totheir Embaſſadors who were upon the way, that inſtead of treating an - 
agreement with him as Cont ( which was their inſtruQtion before) their buſineſs ſhould 
now beto congratulate him as Duke. Theſe Embafſadors were honorably entertain'd,and 
bountifully preſented by the Duke ; who knew, againſt the Power of the Venetians, he could TheDake of 
not havein all 1:aly more faithful nor more allies, than the Citizens of Florence, who 11, 14 the 
though freed from their a of the Houſe of the Viſconti, were nevertheleſs ob- Flrentines 
noXious tothe forces of the King of Aragon, and the Vezetians ; for they knew the Kings Corfederar. 
of Aragon would be their Enemies, fag the amity and correſpondence they had always main- 
tain'd with the French ; and the Venetians knew their old fears of the Viſconts were occaſi- 
oned by them, and remembring with what eagerneſs the Viſconti were perſecuted, and that 
if they came into their power, they- were like to fare no better, they were bent wholly up- 
on their ruine. hain 4 ns gar — Sage JR ET ade the F lorem- 
tines, very willingly, and the Venetians, and theKing of Aragon confederated againſt rhem ; 
the Hin of dime wateribiog ihe Ahh and the YVenetians, the Duke ; who OTE. 
ing new, and ſcarce ſetled in his Government, they ſuppos'd would not be able to confront the Penerians. 
them with all his own forces, nor all the friends he could make. Burt becauſe the League 
berwixt the F lorentines and the Venetiens, was not yet fully expir'd; and the King of 4- 
ragon, upen concluſion of the War at Piombino, had made an accord with ther, it did not 
ſcem convenient to break the peace abruptly, bur rather to attend ſome accident that might 

'vethem pretence to invade Whereupon they ſent Embafladorsto Florence (each of 
Go pen Ie be the Florentines know, that the Leagues which had paſſed betwixt 
them were not made to any body; bur to defend one another. Then the Venetians pug, 
complained that the Fiorentines had ſuffer'd Alexander the Dukes Brother to paſs with bis gom them to 
forces into Lombardy by the way of Lunigiana: and beſides bad been the authors and Florence. 
Counſellors of the t berwixt the Duke, and the Marqueſs of Mantowa; all which 
they affirmed was done tothe prejudice of their State, and contrary tothe amity berwixt 
them; infinuating as friends, that who ever uigqures anvther. Perſon wrongful » gives 
him a right to revenge himſelf: and whoever breaks peace, muſt p for War. The The Florew- 
anſwer to theſe Embaſſies was commuted to C who 1n > pidendchqumaricntiagss tines anſwer. 
capitulated the benefits the republick of Vehice had receiv'd from that State ; declaring whar 
empire and dominion they had gain'd with that treaſure, and forces, and advice of the Flo 
rexCimes ; ing that as the amity betwixt them. was 'd by the Floren- 
times ; they would not bethe firſt which woald break it. For Leving bang always lovers of 

were well ſatisfied with their friendſhip ; and would always endeavour topre- 

_—_ truth was,all wonder'd ax their complaints & that fo grave and judicious 
a Senate, ſhould concern ves for things ſo trivial and yainz but ſeeing they thought 
them worthy of their conſideration, they could not but declare, ny os 
free and open to any body ; and that the Duke was a Perſon of ſuch qualifications, that he 
needed nor the advice, or favour or any in the choice of his Allies ; and therefore he was 
afraid there was ſomething more at the than they had hitherto diſcovered ; which 
if hereafter it ſhould appear, the Florentine doubted nor, but to manifeſt it eakily ro the 
World, that as their friendſhip had been profitable, their enmity could be How- 
ever things were ſmoothed oyer pretty handſomly for that time; andthe 
ſeemed to go away well enough content: yer the alliance the King of Aragop & the Venetians 
had made, and the manner of their deportment, gave the Duke, and Florentine: both, 
more reaſon to prepare for a War, than to rely upon their peace: which the Florets- 
tines con with the Duke the Venetian: diſcover'd made a Leogey 
with Sienna, 2nd baniſh'd all the & lorentines, and their ſubjects, out of Venice and its 
minions: and not long after, Afonſo did the ſame, without any reſpe& to the he 
had made with them the year before; and withour any juſt, or ſo much as war 1a tac 


129 


cafion. The Yenetians weredefirous to get into their hands, and to 
niſhing certain of their exiles with a force, they marched thither inthe night 
and by the common ſhore got into the Townſo privatly, their entrance was not perceived, 


rill the alarm themſelves ; Santi Bemtivogli, leaping out of his bed, 
Was 1 ="'dthe whole City Was he pſſſion ofthe Enemy. Sami was adviled by mas 


6CcS., 
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rence, 


 tavingpetformedrhat 


ny which were about lan to fly, and preſerve himſeltzhat way, ſeang there was not any 
left ro ſecure the Stare. However herefolv*d to. rry his forrune, and taking arms, and en- 
couraging his ſervants to follow him, he went forth, and having joyn'd to ſome of 
his friends, he charg'd a party of the Enemy, beat them, kill'd ſeveral, aud forc'd all of 
them out of the Town; by which aCtion he was thought to have given ample teſtimony of 
his extraCtion trom the houſe of the Bewriwvagli. Theſe paſſages made it clear to the F lo- 
remines that a War was intended ; and therefore they betaok themſelves to their anczent 
methods of defence. They created a Council of Ten. "They entertain'd new officers. 
They fent Embaſſatiors to Kome, Naples, Venice, Srenna, and Afilan, to delire aid of their 
friends ;, to deſcover ſuch as were fafpicious: to gain ſuch as were irreſolute ; and to pric 
into the Counſels of their Enemies. Fromthe 7 why 0s oa obtain nothing but gene- 
ral words, civility, and exhortations to peace. King of Aragon nothing bur 


Preparations idle excufcs for havmg difinils'd the Flartneines ; offering hispaſsport to any which de- 
for War in F/t- rmanded it: and although heendeavoured by all arr oor reagent War, 


yet the Embaſladorstound him & quggher,and peccivyd feveral of his ces agunſt rherr 
Stare. With the Duke therefore rhey renewed their League ; procured an amuty wath the 
Genoeſes ;, 'compos'd the differences «bourthe treprifal, and many other things which had 
formerly _liretdedic :they tryed allways co fruſtrate or break the Tireary ; and:they went 
ſo tarasto ſtipplicate the great Tark, to baniſh all F lorentenes our of hi ;bur ther 
Emperour would not hearken. The Fiorearme Embatladors were prohubied entrance 
——__ As (1 Venetian, becuate\( forfooth ) they were in League with the 
King of Aragon, and could nor fend ary Enibflizeswithour hsipartictpation. Soengeſ 
—_ ther Embaffadors, Gd wh well, left they ſhould be overrun, before 

League could relieve them; - and therefore or Os beſt xocollogue, and lull chofe 
Arms a fleep, which they were:not-able:to It 'was conjectured then, that the /ene- 
tian and King both, fem Embaſſadorsto jaftifethe War ; burthe encrian Embaſſador be- 
ing refus'd bkewiſe to be admitted-into:thererrnones of Florence, the King's denied 10dp 
that office alone, andthewholeEmbaſſie cameto nothing:by which the Venetians found 
themſelves us'd with the ſame rudeneſs and contempt, which not many months before they 


had exercis'd upon the F forentemes. 
the Emperour /Federigo 3. paſs'd into Italy to be 


In the midſt of theſe 'n 


Federigo the crown'd, and on the 30thof Jumnwary 145 1,emerdiintoF lorence wh anequipage of 1400 
«mperor ©--Horſe, -He was honorably entertain'd/ there by the Senate; and-continued with:them to 


rers into Fls- 
YeNce. 


the 6:þ of February, which dayhe for Rome, in-order to:his coronation ; wheve 

: quran hisnupnalswiththe Empreſs, (which-was 
come-thither by Sea) he departed agamvfor Germany ; returned by Florence, whereall the 
old honors were retreatedJand having been obligd-in bis-paſiage by the Marqueſs of: Fer- 
rara, he gave him'a granvof Modenaand Reggivas areward. But the Florentines were not 
by all thoſe ſfolemnmies divened/ from - thei 1600s ; for their own: jon, and 


a. The Duke an Armytogether 
(after be hed furniſhia Alenand: 3s, mad | 
y offend hi of Breſcia, 'where he did 


- ces 'wherethe Enemy'might« mto the 

; maſchief ro the |Venerlzns, both ' par the Countries, IIS 
'T owns aswere notable todefe; 5 of Monferrat, ben 

ed) after by th6 Ganifonat Alexandia;rhe Dukewas.at more-/leifureto inteſt,and 
make'his mroads into.che-Conntries-of the 'Fewerian. Whilſt the War 1was.carried/ on in 
Lombardyin this manner with various, buriinconfderable acadents, the Warsan Tuſcawy 


ny inva. Was commenced berwixr the King 'of ub19gen and 'the ' Florentines, and manag*dwuh as 
ded brite King littleardourzand ſucceſs as the'other. -:Ferrands (anatural Son of. Affonſo's) march'd in- 
EF of Aragon; for-ro Taſeany with 12000 Men: under theedminand of Federigo:Lord of. Urbin. "Has firſt 


2e was to affault Foitne im # abdiſeima (tor the Siewneſt being their triends, the 
enter) chat waplaro the Fbegeelardomjlaites)the Caſtleawas weak ; the walls bur Zed 
ferent ; the Garifory bur-ſinall ; per tholecthey-chad wahin ipwers valiant [and fanhful ; 
the whole number whichwere :not exceeding 200. Be- 


ſent forthe ſeouriry ofthar:place,; 
fore this Caſtle Ferrandoencamped;andeither their courage was ſo little wathour, or theirs 


lo 
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Aragonian forces about Sienna, with their Army entire. Beſides the proviſions which 


the Florentines had made in italy to oppoſe the confederacy of their Enetmes; ſent 
| p artery ray” is. 4" Peay. 5 they . 


TEE 
King Rinato & Angiointo {taly,in the behalf of the and torepreſentto 
him, that coming thuther for the defence of his friends, when he was once entred, and had 
ſertled them, be might gp rename hog ew 
engag'd to afliſt him, and fo whilſt in Lowbardy and Tuſcany the War 
we haverelated )in France,the Treaty was concluded, and Rineto oblig'd 
into 1tsly with 2.4.00 Harle ; and the League onthe other fide obliged at his arrival at Alex- 
andria, to pay him 30000 Flarens, and 10000 per wen., whilſt the War ſhould 

continue : but being ready (upon ths —_—_ to pals into Italy, he was obſtrufted 

by the Duke of Savoy andthe Marqueſs of Monferrat, who were friends tothe Venetians, 

and would net ſuffer him to paſs. Hereupon Rinatowas deſired by the Florentine Embaſſa- 

dor to march with his Forces into Prevence, and for the and reputationof 

his friends, to paſs himſelf and part of them into [rely by Sea, leaving the reſt in Provence, 

rill the King of France ſhould prevail with the duke of Sevey that they might march 

his Country : and as the adviſed, it was done ; for Rinato went by Sea, and 

the reſt at the King of France's mediation, were permitted to paſs into Jaly through the 
Domignions of the Duke of Savoy. King Rinats was received by the Duke of Afilan with 

all the demonſtrations of Kindneſs 1 ; and having ther Forces, they aſ- 

ſaulred the Venetians with fuch terror, that in a little time, all the Towns had raken 

about Cremona were recovered ; and not contented with them, they took all the 
Country of Breſcia ; for the Vexetian Army, not thinking it ſelf ſecure in the Geld, was 

retreated under the very walls of that Ciry. Winter coming on, and the Duke at Yerone, 

egy ap wedge > 4 7 BEER IT = Ire 97m 

zenzs for the quarters of Rinato ; where having remained all that Winterin the year 145 3, 

without any action conſiderable ; when the {pring was come, and the Duke reſolved ro #5 # 
draw into the held, and drive the Venetians out of all they had uponthe terra firms, 

nato ſignified to the Duke, that of neceſiny he muſt return unto Fremce. This reſolution of 

MR gs encnparnes oy hy RNs gave ham no little anxiety. He went to him 
unmediately, himſelf, and endeavoured EE aprany ls 

neither prayers nor promiſes could prevail with him any farther, than to leave part of his 

forces with them, and to engage himſelf to ſend his Son Giovanns, who in his room ſhould 

continue 1n the ſervice of the League. How unwelcome fo ever it was to the Duke, Rina- ' 
r0's departure was not at all diſplealing tothe Florentines ; for having recover'd what they 

had loſt rhemſelves, and being grown fearleſs of Alfonſe, tbey had no maw, that the Duke 

ſhould ger more than his own Townsin Lombardy, Rinato continuing his reſolution, de- 
Ee ID Indo.” 


not in Lombardy, but remov'd tly to F lorence, where he was bonorably entertain'd. 
This of Rinazo diſpos'd Duke Franceſco to peace ; the Venetians, the Florentines, 
and Alfonſo, were all weary of the War, and toembrace it; and the Pope defir'd it 
above all, by reaſon that that very year Mabomet any oye ov 
and made himſelf Maſter of all Greece : which alarm Ctr, no EY ; 
Venerians and the Pope, who imagined already they felt his T'lonsin Bah. The Pope 
therefore deſired all the Potentates of I:aly _ wy tes wr 1 BY _ 
riesto hum, to negotiate a Peace. motion bei 

met; when they came tothe marter, ſo much difficulty aroſe, as there was but ſmall hopes 


of 
Alfonſo required that the Floremtines ſhould reimburſe him for all the charges he had 
been at 1n the War: and the Florewtines expected the ſame. "The Venetians demanded 
Cremons of the Duke ; and the Duke Breſcia, and Crema of them. So that theſe 
difficulties ſeem'd impothble to be d. Nevertheleſs, what was fodeſperate at Rome, 
among ſo many, was caſily concluded. berwixt ewo of them, at AGlan, and Yevice ; for 
whilſt the peace was negotiating at Rome, and proceeded thus flowly ; on the ninth of 4+ 
op L454 was determuned betwixt the Duke and the YVenetians, that each of them ſhould 
reſtar'd to what they were poflels'd of before the War. Thar the Duke ſhould have li- Peace betwixe 
berty ta recover what the Marquels of 3fenferrat, arid the Duke of Sovey had taken from 53t Duke nad. 
him ;.and that three months time ſhould be allow'd roghe reft of the Princes of Italy to 
come un. 'The Pope, the F lorentines, the Sienneſs, and other lime Purentares came mm within 
the rimc wy ny qantatngy > were. was far x 
berwixt them thee for 25 years. H/fonſo was the only Prince of I1oly who ſeen dto be re- 
. IP * fraftory ; 
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| fraQtory; conceiving he could-not concur without diminution, in reſpeRt he was to be ad- 
| mitted racer as an euxibery, than-a principal: upon which ſcore he continued irreſolute ' 
while, and would notdeclare ; at length ſeveral Embalies from the Pope and 
CE EAT noe and he and his Son entred into 
POOL. un + After which t the Duke made ſeveral alliancesand 
into the croſ-matches together ; rei hace $acand rye 15 2nd into one anothers 
League, families. Yer, that Iraly might nor be left without ſeed or foundation for a new War, Alfon- 
ſe would not enter into the League, till he had leave by conſent of the colleagues ro make 
W ar upon the Gemoeſes ; and Gi/mondo Malateſta ; and Aftorre Prince of Faents : _ 
being concluded upon thoſe terms, Ferrando A onſe's Son, who had been ar Si 
turned into Neples, baving done nothing in Tuſcany, but loſt many bis 


Men. 

- Thplnewbe made, and moſt of the Princes comprebendcd, the only fear that re- 
differences berwixt Alfonſo and the Genoeſes difturdit, Bur 
_— En no niet it was the ambition and 
avarice of the ———__ it; the Venerians ( as their cuſtom is 
New troubles wag par van their Arm res 4 wo oe nts po = So 

by GiacopePic- nerals, . with ſeveral roam Fey Lorna leave ) 
Cinino ner vocrrmage hea rnb nem oſt ando ſeveral Towns. In 
7 the beginning trou 1455 Pope” Nicole died,and Califto 3. was 
by fo choſen to . "Thus Pope, to repreſs hoſe new Lad apyrancting Wars, revs what 
torces he under the command of his General Giovanni V; Fol niet wes. 


them with the vers {nary ape; gn 5c —_——_ 
ſuppreſs thoſe commotions ) they march'd together in a 7 agint Gecp un comin 
pas re ena,notwithſtandingYVentimmglia was taken GE 
avype as air prs pong der to Caſtiglione della Peſcaia; where, had be not 
lied with money by Alfonſo he had been utterly ruin'd. Which relief made all 
SA and proſecuted by Alfonſo's otder, and 
he was diſcover'd, to reconcile hi to the Colleagues, 
purer yi ch 7 odoryuntes pitiful War ) be t it about that Giscopo ſhould 
Scarpa praying $554 -upon wekage 34 beg 
after which concluſion, he receiv'd Giacopoand his forces into Fthe Kin >, 
Tas ney = ot WEN 14 179 an a, re ploragecm Ly Fu bur he 
the intereſt of Chriſtendom, which was then much overlaid by the Turk. 
mT this eſe om: Embaſldrs, and prevher into ll the Provieerof Enreps oper 
Ko Wir. fuade them to arm againſt the common Enemy of their Religion ; and with their 
gainftrheTwrks, 9d purſes to ve what aſbiſtance they wereable : bo thatin Flwence ſtore of alms were 
and ſeveral P wore the red croſs, to intimate that they were ready in their 


Perſons to in that War. Beſides which, ſeveral ſolemn were made ; nor 
was there any gin publck or priv ata wor among the forwardeſtof 
the Chriſtians in that enterprize, ether POE but the edge 


this Cro:/ad was taken off, by a late in that the Twrk 
lieg'd Belgrade a T Town in Hengary abc yer was beaten off by 
ehureSe var eAns or arenrge ſo that a ror wicall rnd cnt pe 


went on bur cooly in their preparations 

for Wor Wer ndi SEE their Vi- 
to return tothe affairs in [taly The troubles com- - 

'd inthe year 1456, andall humane contents. 

eaſed God obegin a new War of his own, and to ſend fuch 
'd moſt ſtrange and memarable ef- 

3pm pinning arm Upon the 2.4 of Aw- 
Xu he upper Sato rem ic uk Goo 
over towards Piſa 
—_ en ene 
hy oeering Clerrompar Fra 


ak gr kg cog na 


the World wasatan end ; cr vga ming Yer Earth, the Whew and 


Be eapaty, Bad mhdingion tlc fat cban cad confine : nor were the 


about the Caſtle of S. Caſiana. This Caſtle 


tereſt ke 
cfic&ts leſs formida 
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is about eight miles from Florence, ſituate upon the mountain which parts the yales of Pi/c 
and Grieve; betwixt this Caſtle, andthe Townef 8 Andrea (upon the lame mountain ) 
this whirlwind paſſing, reach'd not to the Town; andof the Caſtle it carried away only 
the bartlements and Sh ; bo berwzxz the ſaid places it laud ſeveral houſes flat with the 
ound ; tore ypthe Churches from their kqundatians, and carried the Roofs of the Chur- 
= of Say. Martine a Bagnyola,and of Santa Maris de{/s pore, whole and entire, above the 
diſtance of a mile. A Meſſenger and his mules yere hucried our of the way, into the 
—— valley, and grrge— day. Er nInnGs 
carried an neninenonce from the place 


to be ſeen nor heard without great horror and oo God ſure intended rather 
ro affright, thao chaſtiſe he Fab aves rea) opal, Bur Go io any oftheir Cities 
where the hoyſes were thuck, and the inhabitants numerqus, as it fell upon the hills 
Coup tte Ronen = po — Bot God Airy rrp 
greater man can hay: ro 
content himſelf with this eflay, to make mankind more ſenhble of his f they per« 
ſiſted to offend hum. 
Bur to return where Llefr, Alfonſo, as I aid before, was not at all fatished with the 
peace ; and ſecipg the War which he had cauſed Giacopo Piccinine to make, upon the Siew- 
ef (chan any peaſonable occaion ) bad produced no cankxerable cie@; he bad a mind 
ary what that would cogpe to, which by the League he was to. undertake: So 
ET year 1456. (defiring to bxthat Gone mantae ths of the Adorni, and to 
ſupplant the 77 Tye who wer hen in polſiom Pcs po ans ach the Genoefs both by 
© by Land. o thi end, he cud G po Hecinine wo gab Teavegihdn Finmess The Genoeft 
ne qa par ama fo won) Sr rdrolie xenombrhs Ot > 
enterprizc on turn;dio little his 
invaſion of Genoa created him and his Kingdam moretroubles, than he eyer defir'd : Piero 
Fregoſs was at that timeDuke of Genoa. Thus Piers, hnding himſelt unable to hear v againſt 
ſo powerful a King: upon conſideration ohhis own weaknefs, reſoly'd at leſt le rofurender 
that State to one that ſbould\be able to defend it, and perhaps ſamertime ve hima 
reaſonable reward ;he ſeat Embaſladors therefore to Charles 7 - jonny = yr 
tection, and reader him-the, Government. Charles accepted.the offer, and equrgs, >" 
ſion. of the City, he ſent Giovanni 4 Angio 1 ppl Rr not long\before was Genos delis 
returned from Florence.into France; tor 
ee and cus ofthe rl Was pt 


wan 
Tis ace ww tl plain infor} goo hoe pt 
a> — 


houſe over his head ;, however with his.enterprize 
adrancd wah his Flee _" Dera Pet Fo ; nh frp' vith a ſudden 
ut.anend tothe W 


'ratbe Church, 

he-defred the-Duke of 

: and offer'd him ſuch Towns as he had 
| poſle(s'd 
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| poſle(s'd formerly in that Kingdom. Bur” in the midſt of his contrivances Califto died, and 
Califle 3. Pius 2. ſucceeded him, who was a Sienneff of the Family of the Piccol Huomini, and his 
dies and Pius Name e/fneas. 

2. choſen in us his Pope imploying his thoughts wholly for the benefit of Chriſtendom, and the Honour 

nr. of the Church, and laying aſide all private pee eny et the Duke 

of Milan, crown'd Ferrands King of s: judgingita and ſafer way to compoſe 

the differences of Italy by confirming him that was already in poſſeſſion, than by afliſting the 

pretences of the French ; or ſetting up ( as Califto did ) tor himſelf. However Ferrando 

rook it for a favour, and torequite themade Amonio the Popes Nephew Prince of Malf 

married him to his natural Daughter ; and beſides this, reſtor'd Benevento and Ferracins to 

the Church. And now all the Armsin Faly were vifibly laid down, and Pius ( as Califfo 

had begun before ) was moving all Chriſtendom againſt the Turk ; when a new quarrel 

ſprung up berwixt the Fregofi, and Grovenni the Lord of Genoa, which produc'd a greater, 

The Genoefi and more1 War tharithe laſt : Petrins Fregofs was retir'd to a Caſtle of his in Rive- 

revolts from ria; much diſcontented, that Giovanni & Angio having been prefer'd to his dignity in Genoa 

the French. by him and his Family, had not gratified them as they deſerved: ſo that by degrees it was 

come toa feud. Ferrando was very well pleas'd with the difference ; as being the only 

way to ſecure him in his Kingdom, and therefore he ſent Pictrino ſupphes both of men and 

mony, hoping thereby Giovanni might be expuls'd our of the State of Genoa. Giovanni 

having notice of their intell; t for relief into France, which having received, he 
march'd out againſt Pietrino ; ce Prrnoby the aces more pple rom ſundry 

bein too ſtrong, Giovenni retreated, and applyed himſelf to ſecuring the City ; 

which hedid no do ocuefully, bur Peroin one ſurprized ſeveral Poſts in it, but 

was beaten the next ing, himſelf, and moſt of his Men flain. this vitory elevated Gie- 

wvanni (o far, that he reſolv*d to attempt upon Ferrando; departing from Genes in Offe- 

1459. ber 1459 witha Fleer, he ſazl'd to Beta, and from thence to Seſſa, where he was ho- 

norably received by that Duke. | _ 
The  King- Tere bad joyn'd themſelves with Giovanni, the Prince of Taranto,and the Citizens of 


dom of Naples Aqhtila ; ſeveral other Princes and Cines ; fo that already that Kin was more 

invaded by Gi- than half loſt. Upon which Ferrands delir'd aid of the Pope, and the Duke of Milan, and to 

ovanni d' 4*- lefſen the number of hisEnemies,made peace with G# ſfti,which peace di 

it Giacopo Piccinino (o highly ( Gi being his natural Enemy ) that he deſerted Ferran- 
do, and took u Arms axer Givoaunl, Ferrando ſent mony likewiſe to Federigo Lord of 
Urbin, and as ſoon as could be expected, gor a conliderable Ariny (according to 
thoſe rimes))} with which he march'd agai Enemy, and finding them upon the 
River Sarni, he engaged them, but was and his moſt conſiderable officers taken ; 


after this vitory, moſt of the Towns and Caſtles ſurrendred to Giovanni only Naples & ſome 
ands ge. nel bouring Towns and Princes, adher'd ſtill to Ferrando. Giacopo Piccininoadvis'd 
ee, © romarch direQtly for Noples, and make himſelf Maſter of the chief City, bur Giovanns re- 
uti 07mg d rcmme den tap ale s Brimmagp el-'  pves * r 
1s rejecting the Counſel of Piccinino, was the loſs of that ; for he did not know thar 
the members follow the head mote naturally, than the head the members: Ferrands was 
fled into Naples, and there reſorted to him diverſe of his Subjets who were driven from 
their homes, whom he receiv'd, and having with all poſſible gentleneſs, gained ſome mo- 
nies of the Citizens, he got a ſmall body of an Army together; he ſent new Embaſſies to 
the Pjeiact Deke for titties and wet riliey'd wit roore and fpeed than before; 
dies. Mackflnagienſy thr fepplc, Farande annie of Nope; and eving 
d by thei ies, Ferr out of Naples ; 
recover'd his ng recover'd ſome of his Tons: Bart che WE 
was carried on in that Ki hon? nuns mane mn —_— 
—— ow lears he Gee tte 1y di 
farified with/the infolent Government ofthe French ; had taken Arms againſt the Gover- 
nor, and-forc'd him into the Caſtle ; in'this ation the Fregoſi and Adorni concur'd; and 
the Duke of Milan, them both with mony and men: King Rinato paſſed that way 
with a fleet towards the re of BeniStigniag fy the of rheCaſtle he might recover 
the Town; and landing his men in order thereunto, he was in ſuch ſort, that he was 
forc'd back into Provence. This news diſmaid Giovenni not a little : however he gave not his 
26 over, but continued the War by the help of fuch Barons whoſe revolt from Fer- 


enterprize 
rando had render'd them deſperate meth. cone occurencies, both Armies 
came to a Battle near Troia, inwhich Giovanni Nd bi ths defeat troubled him not 
ſo nutch, asthe loſs of Piccinino, who left his fide, and went back again to Ferrando. His 

, Army 


Py" WPI _ 
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Army being broke, he got off into Hiftris and from thence into France. This War conti 4 
nued 4, years, and miſcarried by the negligence of the General, when the Souldiers had Giovenni | fa 
many tumes overcome. In this War however the F lorentimes were not publickly concern'd. defeated. | W 


Thetruth is upon the death of Alfonſo, his Son Fabn of Aragon being cometothat Crown, 
ſent his Em to defire their atbancefor his Nephey, Fry , according to their 
chlignien by RenLagenn Alfonſo; but the Florentines returned, that they did 
notthink themſelves oblig'd to afliſtthe Son in a quarre| commenced by the Father; and as 
it was begun without their conſent or knowledg, fo withofit any from them it 

the lofles whi 

ing the reyo- 


quiet abroad, but at home it was otherwiſe, as 


THE 


HISTORY 
FLORENCE. 
Book VIE. 
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_— _—_— 
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. b, and a ” 


ar ( 
ors riter of the Florentine to 


thereadin of the aſt Book, it may a 
Yet Ibave doneit, and ſhall do it for thefi> 


* ture; d to write the tranſactions of Iraly, yet I never 

bound my ſelf up ion of ſuch important and meme z, as 
. © » ; eff ial G - t the a&i 

many times ariſe'1n which the F lorer- 


» the War berwixt Giovanns & Angio, and 
| 6 -& hatred and anj one towards 
berwixt. Ferrando and the Florentines, and 

f Medici, For King Ferrande 


more parti y ng, not only that 
they had refus'd him their ven it to his Enemies; that of his, 
was the occaſion of much a8 Will be ſhowg in our narration. 


And becauſe in my deſcription of our Foreign affairs, I am advanc'd to the'yeit 
146 3 (bing returns tour deſk ) i ll wht 
veral years, t by way of introduction (-as-my cuſtom ) 1 thar' they 
who i} BIN LEA a mean, are egregioully nafiaked. Troe 
it is, diflent; docx many ies bar but ſomerimesit ad a State. It hurts when 
it is accompanied with parties, and fach {RIOT nas none. o_ 


— —— 
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fore, it is imnpolſible for any Legiſlator or founder of a repyblick, ro provide there ſhould be 
no piques, nor unk1 les berwixt Men; it is his buſinets what he can, to ſecure them a- 
ainſt growing 1nt9 parucs and Clans. It is thento be confider'd, thar there are two ways 
tor Citzzensto adyance themſelves to reputation among their Neighbours, and they areei- 
ther publickly or privatly. The Publick way i, by gaining ſome bartle, ſurprizing and 
diſtrefling ſome Town; performing ſome Embaſly carefully and prudently; or coun elling 
their State wiſely and with ſucceſs ;the.private way is, by being kind to their fellow Citt- 
zens; by defending them from the Magiſtrats ; ſupplying them with mony , promoting 
them to honors; and with plays and publick extubiionsto ingratiate with the People. This 
laſt way produces parks factions, and MFhe reputation acquir'd that way is dangerous 
and fatal, ſo.the other way itis beneficial ( it it fides with no party) as extending to the 
publick. And although among Citizens of ſuch qualification, there muſt needs be emulu- 
tions and jealouſies, yet wanting partiſans, and People which for their advantage will fol- 
low them, they are rather a convenience than otherwiſe, to a Government ; for to make 
themſelves more eminentand conſpicuousthan their Comperitors, they imploy all their fa- 
culries for its advancement, prying and obſerving one anothers aCtions ſo ſtritly,that nei- 
ther dares venture to tranſgre 
Theemulations in F lorence were always with faCti# ; and for that reaſon always were 
dangerous; nor wasany party unanimousany longer than it had an adverſe party in being; 
for that being overcome, and the ns party having no fear, nor order to reſtrain 
it, ſubdivided on courſe : Coſimo de Medic?s party prevail 'd in the year 14.34.; but ( the 
depreſs'd party being great, and many powertul Men amongſt them ) for a while they con- 
tinued unanimous and ſupportable;” committing no exorbirance among themſelyes, nor 
injuſtice ro the People, which might beget them their hatred. Inſomuch as when ever 
they had uſe of the People for their readvancement to any place of authority, they found 
them always ready to confer ir upon the chief of that party, whether it wasthe Bahia of any 
other power which they defir'd : and fo fromthe year 1434.00 55 a; was 21 years ) 
they were ſix times created of the Balia by the Counſelsot the People. | 
Coſimo de "There were in Florence (as we bave many times hinted ) two principal Citizens, Coſs- 
Medici and Ne- mo de Medici, and Neri Capponi. Neri bad gain'd his reputation inthe publick way, and 
TE © had unghricade, bylen auger yr 3 ſide had adyanc'd gr both 
ond. 4 ws 4 , fan wo contiau;af lee, wh: 
-—t_ key ogether, they could ask nothing of the People ; bur it was readily oy 
unanimuty went along with the Power. But Neri dying in the year 1455, and the ad- 
verſe party being extin&, the Government found great to recover its-authority, 
and Coſimo's great friends were the cauſeof it, who were willing todetraCt from hisautho- 
rity, now his adverſaries were ſuppreſs'd. This was the beginning of the diviſionsin 1466, 
in which year, ina ſolemn counſel, where the publick adnuniſtration was thoſe to 
whom the Government at that time belonged, adviſed that there ſhould be no Balis for the 
future: thar the way of imborſation be laid aſide; and the Magiltrats be choſen by 
lots, asin the former Squittini's or eleftions, To obviate this humour, Cofimo bad two 
ways, either to poſſeſs himſelf forcibly of the Goverament by the power of his party, and. 
depole his Enenues : orto let things go which way they would, and attend till ime ſhould 
make his friends diſcern, that they did not take the Government, and authority ſo much 
from bim, as from themſelves. Of thetwo he made choice of the laſt ; knowing that ac- 
ger revllugee i we agus Ne Gy bein rome. 4g ah, 
thax for the future elections were to be-made not pron & influence of the Nobility, 
but the inclination of the People. So that ſometimes the friend of one Grandee was reje- 
Qed, and ſometimes ofanother, and thoſe whoſe houſes were formerly full of Clients and 
ny OTST ir: or ſervant to attend them: thaſe who 
were:tqrmerly their inferiors, were now become their | and their equals advanced to 
be zheir Superiours : they were not regarded nor reſp bur rather derided and abus'd; 
all-People taking the freedom to talk of rhem and their Government as pleas'd, even 
inthe ſtreets and high ways, withour any contradiQtion; fo that it was not long after,they 
iſcoyeretl, that as he had:told them, it was not ſo much Coſimo, as themſelves which were 


d 
"Powers: Co 
k Coſimo took no notice, but inall propofitionsthat would pleaſe the People, he 
was the firſt who concurr'd. Bur that which was moſt terrible ro the Nobility, and made 
* Cofams look about hith,was the 41m 9 I 1 1427 by which the 1m- 
polxions were to belaid by order of Law, and not by the capriccio's of particular 4x 
| his 


rence. 
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This Law being reviv'd, and Magiſtrats already choſen to per in execution, the Nobili 
aſſembled, and went to Coſimo to beg of him that he would bea meansto reſcue them our 
the jaws of the people; and reſtore the State to a condition that might make bim power: 
ful, andthem honorable. To which Cofimo replyed he would do it with all his hearr, 
videdi it might be done legally by the cakurefibe people and without any force, of whi 

el $09 rg vanpan ry hex: T ence cderomndin he Cnmſte evtor aw 
Balia, bur the not 0 it; to Cofimo, and preſs'd him 
with all expr clkons of humili inlay the ou conſent a Parliament ; - nr ce 
ſolved to Nate them fully ſenlible of their error ) abſolutely refuſed it, and becauſe Donati 
Cochi (being Gonfaloniere di Giuſtitia at that time) preſum'd tocall a Parliament without 
his conſent; Coſimo made him ſo ndiculous and contemptible in the Senate, be was not able 
to continue there but as a diſtrated Man, was ſent home again to his houſe : Neverthe- 
lefs, leſt things ſhould run too farto be recovered, Lace Pitts ( a bold and tenaciqus Man ) 
being made Gonfaloniere d: Ginuſtitia, he thou = wh rar no ume to bave theGovern- 


ment to him, that if any \ xn} Jrearaicage might be imputed to Lacs: 
And accordingly Lac inthe very epomingſ act urplte Pr muon th 
ram of the Balia, threatning thoſe of the Cou and inſolent 


; and not long after he executed what he had threatned; for in Augu f 1453 it 

rw, of San. Lowane, oe RA ay with armed Men, he 
a eek, mtr prac re 
luntarily refuſed. Havin id themkeives the ſtate, created a new Balie,and chang- 
ed the Magiitrat to the pleaſure of a few;that the biginning of theirGovernment 
be as terrible, as it was forcible, they confin'd Girolamo Machiavelli and ſome others, 


Fi 


Laca Pitts, 


Girolams 


and deprived many of their honors, " Girolame not being exatt in obſerving his bounds Machiavelt, 


was proſerib'd, and wandring pens coun uy to excite the ſeveral Princes a 

own Country,by the Treachery of one of the Senators in Lunigiana,be was apprehend 
brou back to Florence, and execrd in Priſon re —_ = 
years ) was very violent, and inf _—_— for C weary of- buſi« 
neſs, and infirm in his body ; could not be f© Er Other he Oey we 
become a prey to a few particular Citizens; wh#inrequial of bis good ſervice tothe State, 
made - Luce Pitti a Knight, and he (in return of their kindneſs) a iy ys 1 whereas 
before they were called Priori dell Arti, now (that they might ar leaſt rerain the Tirle, 
though they loſt the pollaion ) they they ſhould be be called Prior: della liberta. He ordered 
likewiſe chat whereas formerly the Gonfalonjeri ſat on the right hand of the Retors, they 
ſhould ſit in the midſt of them hereafter: and (that God might have his ſhare in the reyo/ 


ſolemn ſerv be of 
EE to performed, by way thanks for 


both 
es prod groom oral 300oDuce 


and 
magnificent oat rdere 
Ciry : bur that in Florence was greater, Li hacer 
vate Citizen whatſoever ; Aur ek h be baulk'd no 
not only repormachat gra 1g 
eras ; burthe Common people ga 
'd, or VS nd agar eertng which expordem pub 
lick atthat houſe provided they would give him their labour. 
The reſt of his were no lefs 
deſtroy it, it had Citizens at home, 
In the mean as we have 
Coons, andihe Pope had with 


EDT mp which they had taken from 


him, to recover: {© ": ÞÞ the Vorvig of that, and the enterprize 
againſt the Turks, the time of Pius his whole wasconfum*d. Bur Florence fell again 
into its old factions and diflentions. The diviſions in Cofimo's party began i in 55 uponthie 


occaſions by his wiſdom ſaid before reftrained. But 
ne nn IDE ny 


64 Cofimo fell lick, and | 

64 os Ik anti ry monty my I 
whilſt he was living, (the reverence they they boretS his Perſon makin inſupportable 
than otherwiſe they would be) could nor but fear, ES eek, 


they ſhould be unerly ruined, and in his Son Pers they could repoſe itle confidence; for | 
| » 


Coſtine dies 
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__ he wasof himſelf a good Man, yer being infirm, and but young in the State, they 
ſuppoſed be would be conſtrained to comply with them, and they become more head-ſtrong 
and -incontrolable in their wickedneſs :1ſ@ that Coſimo died univerſally lamented, and cer- 
tainly be deſervedit; for Meets memorable Citizen (of a Perſon that 
Was no Souldier )that ever Florence or an other City produc'd: he exceeded all his con- 
r not only in Authority and Eſtate , but in liberality and prudence ; which 

ities made him a Prince in his Country, and beloved by all Poagla: his munificence 
= more eminent after his death, than _ for when his Son Piero came to look over 
his writing, ww into __ culars of his Eſtate, he found there was ſcarce a 
IRC City, to Coſimo had not lent a conſiderable ſum ; and ma- 
ny times W Lux dane ye rein Perſon of gry d them unask- 
ed. His magnificence appear'd in the multitude of his for in Florence he buile 
the Conyents of S. Marco, and S. Lorenzo, and the Monaſtery of 8. Ver diews: :in the Monti 
di Fieſols, S. Giralomo,and the Abbey in Mugello,he not only repaited a Church of the Ms- 
»or”s, but hetook ir down, and rebwilt it from the : beſides this in S.Crocegin Serviin 
Agnoli, in S. Mineato, heerected alrars, and mo ſumptuous Chapels, all which beſides 
the building, he adorn'd with aaron pram 7 res api ſacred a place. 
wr Spar religious Par _ built ſeveral private rn pup Ogg ſu- 
le ro hus quality; without, at Caregyio, Fie aggivok, Trebi, all of 
chem fitter for Princes, than private Men : and asif if bs Guat gs in ah were too few to 
make him famous, he built an Hoſpital in Jeruſalem, for thereon and relief of poo 
and infirm pilgrims brought thither by their deyotion ; in which beck, hs Jed eoavad 
ſum of Money : and albeit in his ations and buildings he behaved himlelf like a King,and 
was the only Prince in Florence, yet he was ſo moderate , and yntranſported in all things, 
that in his converſation, his Parades, his allyances, and his whole manner of life, he re- 
tained the modeſty of a Citizen; for he was ſenſible that oftentation and Pop i in that 
which is acre up to be ſeen, contracts more envy,than moderation,and gravity. Being to 
ſcek for his Sous ue did noe endeavour for thealliance of Princes but married 
his Son Giovannito Cornelia Aleſſandri, and Piero, to Lucretia Tornabuoni, and contratted 
his Grand-children by Piero, Bianca to Guliehmo di Pazzi, and Nannina to Bernardo Rucel- 
lai. Among albthe States, Princes, and civil Governments of his time ; no came 
near him for and intelligence - Hence it was that in all the variety his fortunes, 
when the City was cnrarny ſo voluble; He kept his Authority 31 years, 
for being a wiſe man and of great ena iſchief at a diſtance,and was 
ready to prevent it, before it ethe effects of it, af it did 
Whereby he provmwon, + all domeſtickund ; die ambitionat home, but refirained. 
it ſo happily in ſeveral whoever confederated with him and his came 
off upon equal terms, if not worſted their enemies; and whoever oppos'd him, either loſt 
their money, their time, or their State : : andof this the Vſetians can give ampleteſtimony, 
who whilſt in League with him againſt Duke Philip, were yiRtorious; but that 
deat Alas iorialt te Republick of Flower, Phi and Franceſco: and 
os he th of F brevee,Cofone with hinown eredie 
= pad yrs {ls gre d 1 | ao terms of. peace he 
d allow. Of all Ns ies thenoes encountred both within the 


by ng: Home Wars, ww 
ES EOS and Val d; paar by ba 


was born 1 
of kife fall of robs _ 
killed. From the Counſel of 


Though birduburement were rf building kisHoaſeand Land; his diftri- 
butionstorhe poor Ia _ 


ron erat mourn, he had not laid 
oor ſo.mucheo the was oblig'd; and that if be had done much more,he 
muſt confeſs himſelf his debtor. His ſtature was ordinary, his complexion warthy , his 
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preſence venerable: his learning was not great, but hiseloquence admurable ; he was na- 
turally prudent, courteous to his friends, merciful tothe poor , profitable in his converſe, 
cautious in his counſels ; ſpeedy in bis executions,ndin his laying es ther) delle borh ſo- 
lid and facetious. When he went frit into Banuſhment, Rinaldo ) dro 
upon hisexilement ) ſent him word, The ben was batchi bins co which Cofmerecurncdgher fi 
would have but ill batching ſofar from her neſt. Tons of his Rebels who in a threatning 
way ſent him word. They were not aſleep, he reply'd, be believ/4 it, for be had ſpoiP# their 
. When Pope Pizs was encouraging and preflin ng all Chriſtian Princes the 
Turk,Coſimo ſaid the Pope was anold Man,but be had begun anenterprize as if be had been 
a Roy. To the Venetian Embaſſadors, who a aa Em of Als 
fonſo,to complain of that Copppatptggnns his hat off to them, he demanded the co- 
lour of hishair, they rold him it was gray ; yed , in time your Senators will be of the 
ſame colour. Not many hours befirebodenk » bis Wife ſeing him ſhut his eyes, enquired why 
he did ſo,and he told her to uſe them. Some Citizens after his return complaining to him that 
wo Coy weld bo ty ed, and God Almighty offended, if be baniſhed ſo many weal- 
by and je told them, the City had better be depopulated than deſtroyed. 
ef Chil? were enough to keep a Man from the cold; and that States were not 
fo ro be ror m_— the beads a Man carried in bus band. Theſe laſt expreſſions gave his Ene- 
occaſion to calumniate him, asa perſon that was a greater lover of himſelf than his 
Gro: and one that took more care of this World than the next. Many other of his wiſe 
Gyings might be inſerted, but being unneceſlary, they arc omitted. Cofimo was likewiſe a 
great lover and advancer of learned Men; upon which ſcore he entertained in Florence 
Argiropoloa Grecian, as learned as any in bis time, that by him the youth of Florence might 
be inſtructed in theGreek tongue, and in ſeveral of his Tenets. He entertained likewiſe in 
his Houſe Marcileo Ficino, a great Patronofthe Platonick Philoſophy, whom he loved fo 
eatrely ;and that he mightfollo his ſtudies with more convenience, be gave him a bouſe 


near hisown Palace at Car So that his prudence, his beneficence, his ſucceſs, and bis 
way of living made him be ov'd, and Nas. wes the Citzens, and muchefteemed by 
all Princes ot Europe. Whereby he lee ſuch to his poſterity, that by ther 


virtue they might equal him, by their fortune tranſcend him, and obtain as much honor as 
he had in Florence, in all the Citics and Countries of Chriſtendom. Nevertheleſs rowards 
the latter end of his days, he had ſeveral afflictions, he had but two Sons, Piero and Gio- 
vanni, of which Giovanni ( the molt hopeful ) dyed, and Piero who ſurvived, wasinfirm, 
and by the weaknefs of his body unfit either for publick or private buſineſs; ſo that after 
te death of is Son, cauſing himſelf to be carried about his houſe, he fighed and ſaid,thw 


Ge too bi foro nal» Famij. 
rptoge began - a oor » the dominion of the 
Aria rods nor added to it em - br and its troubled him 
rlagtrningyage inp bref your Franceſco, who when he was but Count, had 
promw'd him, as ſoon as he had made hi Maſter of Milan, to his Arms againſt 
Laccain the behalf of the Florentines ; bur his mind 'd with his fortune, and having 
grace 27 Dake of 200g LIroan 2 an y in peace, what he bad obtained by War, 

that after his elevation, he never medled in concerns, nor made any more Wars, 
than were neceflary for his own defence: which wasa diſturbance to who now 
mr rr ponds rf ner yrenda ray; tangy Fo. => both falſeand 


He perceived likewiſe that in reſpe&t and the infirmities of his body, 
he was notable to .ay cri"; as he was wont; and he faw 
both the one and the eCry progeny the dean the Cr 
Zens ; and his fortune by his Mi and Sons. Theſe him no little 
diſquer towards hizend ; yer he died ful of Glory and renown; and Princes 
of their compliments of condolency to his Son Piers, the whole Ciry at- 

with nn Moe nn, 


upogh on his Took Pee A della Patria. 
and character of Ceſime, Ihaveruber followed the 
rho hav wrcttinat Pra thn pug 3s. ayreyrowgkn _ 
: pI thought my ſelt obliged ro give a more 
Fares drones rang wing the time that Hah and Rhodes Carols che ES 
Lew Ring of Frave owes nfelted with a furious War, which his Barons 
theinftigaton of Francs Duke of Briren and Charles Duke of Burgundy )badrais'd. 
ag fn bn orturpc myhe could not afliſt Giovenw in his a box nog 
had needenough of all the ſi he get, he calVd back his 
oper ins bro mnlgran.c capris + the French, ke ordered ag] 
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vered to the Count, and left him if he pleas'd to purſue the enterprize againſt Genoa: the 
Count was caſily perſuaded to a thing ſo much to his advantage; fo that =4 reputation 
of his amity with the French King, and the afliſtance given him by the Adorn, be d, 
himſelf of Genoa, and in gratitude tothe French King,lent him a ſupply of 1500 Horſe in- 
to France, under the Command of his eldeſt Son Galeazzo : by this means F errando of A- 
ragon, and Franceſco Sforz.s remain'd at quiet ; the one Duke of Lombardy, and Lord of 
Gunos ; the other King of the whole Kingdom of Naples, and having contracted alliances 
rogether, and married their Children the one to the other; they began ro conſider how 
they-mighrt ſecure their ſtates ro themſelves whilſt they lived, and to their heirs when they 
were dead. 

- In order to this, it was thought neceſſary, the King ſhould make ſure of ſuch of bis Ba- 
rons as had ſided againſt him in bis Wars with Giovanni d' Angio,and the Duke ſhould en- 
deavour to extirpate all that had been favourers of the Braces, who were mortal Enemicsto 
the ſaid-Duke, and at thattime in great reputation, under the conduCt of Giacopo Piccimino. 
For Gtacopo being the greateſt Captain in Italy, and having no Soveraignty of his own ; it 
comaind all who had any, to have aneye over him, and moreeſpecially the Duke, who 

thought be could not enjoy his Dominion ſafely himſelf, nor leaveit to his Sons, whilſt G- 
acopo was living. Hereupon the King with all induſtry endeavoured an accord with his Ba- 
rons, uſed all potlible art to tle himſelf to them; and he ſucceeded with much difh- 
culty ; for they found rhat whilſt they were in Wars with the King, they muſt certainly be 
ruined;but by accommodation of their differences, and truſting themſelves to him,there was 
only a hazard ; and becauſe Men do always ayoid thole evils with more readineſs, which are 
molt certain, Princes doeaſily deceiye, ſuch as are not able to contend. 'The Barons ſeeing 
nothing before them bur deſtruQtion, if they continued the War, accepted his conditions, 
and threw themſelves into his Arms; but not long after, ſundry pretences were taken againſt 
them, and they were all of them extinguiſhed. Which news, was fo terrible to Gzacopo 
Pucinino ( who wasthen with his forces at So/mons ) that by the mediation of his friends 
he immediatly praCtiſed his reconciliation with the Duke: and the Duke baving offered 
beck terms, Giacopo reſoly'd to accept them, and come in; and accordingly he . 
wentto Milan to t himſelf ro him, attended by 100 Horſe. Giacepo had ſerved un- 
der his Father, and with his Brother a long time; firſt for Duke Phs/ip and then for the 
People of Milan; fo that by long converſation in thoſe parts be had got a good intereſt, and 
peter, m6 Grantor tif condition of affairs, had much increas'd it; for the 
Y, 


i ——_ 


ity, and Grandeur of rhe Sforzeſchi had created them envy ; and Giacopo's adverſity 
and long abſence had gain'd hum compaſſion among the People, and a great defire to fee 
him advanced:all which kindneſs diſcoveredit ſelf at his arrival; there being ſcarce any of 
the Nobility but wenfout ro meet him; the ſtreets were full of People to bebold him; and 
no talk in the whole City but of him, and his family. But their extravagant acclamations 
were. his ruine; for asthey increas'd the Dukes jealoulie, ſo they confirm'd his reſolution to 
remove him,and that it might be done the more plauſibly , and with lefs danger of dete- 
Chon, he ordered that his marriage with Dr#ſiano his natural er ( to whom he had 
been contracted long Lefore )ſhould be conſummate. After which he praftis'd with Fer- 
rando to entertain bum as General of his Army,and to givehim 100000 Florens by way of 
advance; upon concluſion of theſe Articles, Glavepo and his wile fttingnaioiin Ambots: 
dur from the Duke to Naples : where they were all very well received, and for ſeveral 
days entertained all imagi afuence and diverſion z bur defiring leave to paſs to 
his Army at Solmone, he was invited by the King into the Caſtle, and after ſupper both he 
and his Son Franceſco were apprehended, and clapped up into Priſon, where not long after 


murdered. -. 
. On eTiatbe Þ of that virtue, which they had not in themſelves; 
 _— and ring it inc they expoſed that Country to calamities which nor 
ed. 


omagna,and find- 


of Chifendom: were prevailed widhdl 10 lift either wich mony, 


by which all the Princes 
or Men: Matheo King of Hungary,and Charles of Birgpioeyan rogoin Perſon; 
Moana, hon — 7-2 y3-danchit ar eniey we 'd wich what be 


had done, that he went from Rome to Ancona to be at the Rendezvous of the Army, which 
was to meet there, and (by Ships which the YVenetians had promis'd to furniſh ) betranſ- 
ported into Sclavonia. thearrival of his Holineſs, there was ſo great a throng and 
confluence of People, that in a few daysallthcir proviſion was devoured ; and the neigh- 
* - bouring 
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bouring Towns not being ablero ſupply, every Body was ready to Rarve for hunger : be- 
fides which they neither had mony to pay the Souldier, nor weapons ro Arm them ; there 
was neither Duke of Bur , nor King of Hungary there; the Venetians indeed had ſent 
a few Gallics uader one of their Capraing,” butit was rather to ſhow their Pomp, than to 

perform their promiſe; fo far were they unit for the tranſportation of an Army. Ss that 
n 7 the miaft of the ſe diſaſters by reaſan of his great age and infirmities, the Popedied ; the 
whole Aray disbanded and returned to their own homes. Pope Pixs dying in the year 

1465, Pc1{2.(by birth a Venetian) was elected in his place. And as moſtof the Princ 


— 


ries in Italy had changed their Governors about that nme,ſo Franceſco Sforz.a Duke of Mi- —_— 


lendicd after be had eo; joyed thar Dukedom fixteen years,and Galeatzs his Son was declared 
his ſuccefior. The Death of this Prietewianthecctliondaccho dvideuia Florence encrea- 
ſed, & broke out much ſooner than otherwiſe they would havedone.Cofims being dead, Piero 
his $0.1 ſucceeded both to his authority and Eſtate;and having call'dto himDiorsabvi Neront 
as honorable and great a Man as moſt inthe Ciry,( whom,Cofimo upon his death bed had 
commanded his Son Piero to be governed in all his ) he let him know the conk- 
dence his Father had repos'd in hum,and that defirous to obey him after his he 
had done whilſt he was living,hedid intreat hisadvice not only in his private and domeſtick 
affairs, bur in his publick admuniſtration of the Governmenr:& that he firſt with 
make afderftuns how thi he would ſhow him the accounts and Books of his that he 
underſtand how things ſtood ; and diredt him afterwards as he pleas'd. Dioriſabvi pro- 
to be ready,and fai |; bur the accounts being produced and examined, were found 
very diſorderly and imperfe&t : Diotiſabyz ( as a Perſon which reſpeted hisown intereſt, 
A —_ ee ns fuppoſng it cake to rob 
him of his reputation, — + map 
Pf Fe eRivcand wy rand pic him the difordero 
oa veand pernitious. to wed Hog 
wharſums of mony would be neceflary to have by hn The ment 6 Long och 
or preſerve his preferment inthe State : be cold him thatthoſsdiſdr were ot any y way 
ſo readily ta beredreſs'd; nor his Coffers ſo naturally ——_—_——_—— ear, hob = op a 
were ow1ng to his Farher both abroad and at home: or Coſfimo(to gain an inte- 
reſt )had been very ready to accommodate any body that wanted ; and the monies he had 
lent amounted to an incredible ſum. Piero was well ſatisfied with his 
ho +, ny No called in his mony. Burno ſooner had he done it, but the Citizens 
jw gartr Tl - declaimed {him as in and coyetous, and uſed him as 
23 if head robbed , and not his own. Niotiſalvs finding hi 
Hm kd and that Piero was fallen into diſgrace with the People, he conſulted i 
= Pitti, Agnolo Acciavvoli, and Nicdlo Sodermi, tow they might pl hw they wer 
all of them ready to embrace the deſign , Ne OY rents and provocations; Lucs 
delired to ſucceed Piero in bis command; forbe was grown'Þo gre great, he diſdained to obey 
him : Ne en He ne iden at Get and therefore he 
* ra has «mind th ry bud be moron a alot. 
Nik Surg the Ciry ſhould' diretionof the 
= Dk Ae Drona 


= q£ xvrw private quarrel to 

cularly nk Raffae his Son had long before married Aleſſandra de Birds arid Tad befor 

forrune with ern + ea vet oe maphpan moms amb: 

Father-in-Law, and Hus Lorenzo d Ilarione a 

pirying g her condition, went with certain of his well Aral; reel 
by force out of the houſe of Agnobs. The Acciarvail co heavily of the out- 

rage, and kgperverre. por ol 1 bee tothe Lakescloien whether the would jen 


ty 
hatred of the Pe: opt bp Cnc 

the failing of ſeveral abour that time, which was objefted pre- 
CS RESEDY had brokethem. 'To this aſperhion it 
. was added that he was negotiating a match for his eldeſt Son Loremzo , with Clarice a 
Daughter of the Orfini, which they took in great whips. —1 bot 1999-0 upbraided bim by it, decla- 
ring that it was now apparent What he drove at; and that thinking hs Seater good fo 
any alltance in Flrews ir whs manifeiedid not now look upen hunkeiF axe Cltinen, but 
was Caſting about how he might make himſelf Soveraign: for he was too proud to have the 
Citizens to his kindred, had a defire to make them hus ſubjeRs ; and therefore he did nor 
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deſerve to have them us friends. Theſe Conſpirators believed they had all ſure in their 
bands, for the greater part of ,the Citizens being deluded with the name of liberty, (with 
which the Con - aw guilded and embelliſhed their deſigns) bad profeſs'd themſelves 
on their ſide. There being a general ebullition of theſe ſort of humors arthat time inthe 
Cuy ; at was though converuent by ſome that were not at all taken with them , ſeeing 
they could not bea depreſs'd, -to findout a way to diſcuſs and divertthem ; for 
whulſt the People are idle, - ws are proper inſtruments for any commotion: to employ them 
therefore,and” remove their thoughts contriving againſt the Government ( it being 
a compleat year fince Coſimo died ) for the entertainmentand recreation of the City, th 

took occaſion to-make two publick and ſolemn Feaſts, or ſhows ( which are uſual haz, 


one of them repreſented the three Wiſe men, who were condudted by the Star to the place 


where our Saviour was born,and this was 2, qu with ſo much Pomp and magnificence 
that for ſeveral months together the whole City was employed about the Pageants and pre. 
ration. Theocher was called a'Tornament ( which us a kind of skirmiſhing on Horſe- 
pn winch the moong eapeman eng Cary had cdallcaged themed eonnrny Bangin 
of Italy; and among theſe young Gentlemen, Lorenzo the eldeſt Son of Piero carried the 
applauſc,not by favour or partiality, but by his own vglour and dexterity. Bur theſe ſports 
and divertiſements were noſooner over,but the Cittzensreturned tg their old jealo 
every one purſued his own fancy with more eagerneſs than before ; which occaſioned great 
feuds, and they were augmented much by rwo unfortunate accidents. "The one was, that 
the authority of the Balza was expired; the other that FranceſcoDuke of Milan was dead; 
upon whoſe death, the new Duke Galeazzo, ſent Em to Florence to confirm the 
capitulations which his Father Franceſco had made with ax; one of the articles abli- 
ict of the adverſe party thank- 


rre hisamity unlikely to beſo ble; ſo that though indeed there was not! in'd 

by Franceſco, there was leſs ro be expetted from his Son ; and if any Citizen , to 

has wp pratpas jnjene would pox the his annuity, it would beagainſt the freedom and the 
Cie 


Reo om be tee prol, and conſiderable as his *Father, andrhere- 


| fallacy or force; and in either of 
hot Florence muſt be deſtroyed. Bur his reaſons could not 
to break out openly: the adverſe party aſſembled in ſeve- 


AA for Fe Gor Fs he bene 
would do of courſe) in ſmall ume Piero's authority would 


.andif he ſhould, charge, and diſadvantage; for 
| c nnbech wonld Gcilicare ar haſten hjrrvine Others were fo 
Farthe Mag; oy proaar viii maar at Be 

Magiſtrats though were Enemies )fufferin to 
3 of the City ; his friends would make him Prince ( as had "ne Eartu 
deſtruction : and that though that Counſel was honeſt and peaceable, 
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et this was wiſer and more ſecure, and therefore to be executed, whilſt the minds of the 
eople were incenſed : the way they propoſed was ta-arm at home, and to entertain the 
Marqueſs of Ferrara into their pay abroad z and when a Senate of their friends happened tv 
meet, then toriſe,and ſecure themſelves as well as they could. Thereſult of all was,that they 
ſhould attend ſuch a Senate, and then make the beſt of their time. Nicolo Fedini (who 
was employed as Chancellor) wasone ofthis Council ; who being rempred by greater,and 
more practicable hopes, diſcovered the whole Plot to Piero, and gave hum a lift of the Con- 
ſpirators, and a Catalogue of the ns Piero was aſtoraſhed at the number and 
ity of his adverſaries ; and upon 100 with his friends, it was concluded, that 
he alſo ſhould take ſubſcripuons, m——_ commurted the care of them to ſome of his 
conhdents, he found the Citizens fo fickle unſtable, that many of them who had ſub- 
ſcribed to the Enemy came over, and obliged themſelves to him. . Whilſt things were in 
this diſtration, the time came about in whuch the ſupream Magiſtracy was to be renewed ; 
to which Nicolo Soderini was advanced by the Gonfalowere de Giuftitia, It was a wonder 
to ſee the concourſe not only of the better fort of Citizens, butof the common People which 
attended him tothe Palace, and put on an Olive Garland upon his head by the way, = 
Gignifie that he was the Perſon upon whom the ſafety, and the liberty of their City dig 
pend.) By this, and many examples of the ſame nature it is evident, how inconvenient it is 
to enter upon the Magiſtracy, or Government, with more then ordinary acclamation; for 
not being able to perform as is expeRted (and for the moſt part more is G—_— 
People abate of their eſteem, and come by degrees todeſpiſe you. Thomaſoahd Nicolo So- 
derins were Brothers, Nicolo was a perſon of greater Spirit, but Thomaſo the more prudent. 
being a friendto Piero and knowing the humor of his Brother ; that he defired the 
liberty of the City, and that the Government might be preſerved without offence to any 
body, be —_—_ him to a new Squittini, by which means the Borſi might be filled 
with the names of ſuch Citizens as were lovers of liberty, and the Government continued 
without violence, as he defired. Nicolo was eafily perſuaded by his Brother, and ſuffered 
the time of his Magiſtracy to expire in the vanity of that opinion, and his friends which 
were ofthe Conſpiracy were well enough contented, as being already emulous of him, and 
not defiring the reformation ſhould fall our during his authority ; preſuming they could 
effe&t it when they pleas'd, though another was Gonfaloniere. Whereupon his office exs 
wed with leſs honor than beentred uponit; by reaſon he had begun many good things; 
5 accident fortihed the party of Piero exceedingly ; confirmed his friends, and brought 
over ſuch 2s were neuter : ſothat though all things were ready on all ſides, they were de< 
laid for ſeyeral months, and not the leaſt tumulr appeared. Nevertheleſs Piero's party ens 
his Enemies begantoreſent it, and met together, to perform that by force, which 
they more ca{ily have done before by means of the Magiſtrates; inorder to which 
they concluded to kill Piero (who was at that ſame time {ack at, Correggi) and cauſerthe 
Marqueſs of Ferrers to advance towards the City ; for when Piero was they reſolved 
tocome armed to the Palace and force the Senate to ſettle the Government as they ſhould 
dire& : for though all of them were not their friends, yet they ISIS 
theminto a concurrence. Diotiſalyj, to diſguiſe his deſigne viſited Piero very often ;dif- 
courſed with bim about unit ing the faQtions, and adviſed him very frankly. But Piero was 
informed of the whole conſpiracy, and behdes Domenico Martegh bad given him notice that 
Fr, p Nerons the Brother of Diotiſa/vi had been tempring him to their party, aſſuring 
him of ſucceſs : Hereupon Piero reſolved tobe firſtin arms, and took occaſion from their 
praftices with the Marqueſs of Ferrara. He pretended be hadreceived a Letter from Gic- 
ven Bentruogh Prince of Bologna, importing that the of Ferrara was with cer- 
tain forces upon the River Albo,and that u was given our, his wasfor Florence; upon 
which intelligence, Piero pretended to arm, and (attended by a great number of armed 
men) he came to the City. Ar his arrival his whole party took arms, and the adverſary did 
the ſame, yer not in ſo good order as Piero, for his men were and the other ſur- 
| Diver) Pongeboing not far from Piers's, Diotiſakvi judged himſelf inſecureat 
and went up anddown, ſometimes exhorting the Senate ro cauſe Piero to 
lay down his Arms ; ſometimes ſecking out Luce,and encouraging him tobe conſtant; bur 
the bruskeſt and ar 2m of them all was Nicolo Soderimi, who taking Arms'imme- 


diatly, and being follo y molt of thePopulace of his . went to Luce's houſe iti Nicols Sode- 


"_— 


treated him to mount, and march with him tothe Palace tor the ſecurity of the Semare, who 
(he aſſured him) were ag) nn, ems the Vitory would be certain ; but 
run 


if he remgined in his houſe, he would hazard ofeing lin by thoſe wh were a- Pim, 
V 


med, or abuſed by thoſe who were not ; and then he repent hum when too late, 


where- 


\ 
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The Senate 
and chicf Citi- 
zens attend 
Piero at his 
houſe. 


whereas now it was in hit power by, force of Arms toruine Piero if he pleaſed: or if he de- 
fired peace, it was more honorable to'give conditions, rhan to receive them. Bur all his 
Rhetorick could not work upon Luce; he had altered his mind, and received new pro- 
miſes of Alliances and rewards from Piero; and already married one of his Nieces toGioven- 
ni Tornabuoni ;, {0 that inſtead of being perſuaded by him, he admgniſhed Nicolo to lay 
down, and return quietly to his houſe ; for he ought to be ſatisfied, that the City ſhould be 
governed by its Magiſtrats : for whether he was ſatisfied or not, it would beſo ; all P 
would lay down ther Arms; and the Senate having the {tronger party, would be Judges 
of their quarrel. There being no remedy, and Nicolo baving no where elle to diſpoſe him- 
ſelf, went back to his houſe ; but before he departed be told him thus. 

I carmot alone do this City any ſervice. but I can progneſticate its miſeries. The reſo- 
lution you have taken, wi _ our Country of its liberty ; your ſelf cf your aut 
rity ; me of miy Eftate ; and others of their Country. 

Ar the firſt news of this tumult, the Senate had cauſed their Palaceto be ſhut up, where 
they kept themſelves cloſe with the Magiſtrars, without appearing for either fide: the Citi. 
zens (eſpecially thoſe who had followed Luce ſeeing the party of Piero armed, and the 0- 
ther difarmed) began to contrive how they might ſhew themſelves his friends, not how 
they might expreſs themſelves his Enemies. © Whereupon the principal Citizens, and the 
heads of the factions met in the Palace before the Senators, where many things were deba- 
red relating tothe Government of the City in that juncture, and the ways of reconciliation : 
but becaule Piero could not be there in reſpect of his indiſpoſition, all agreed to go to him to 
his houſe,except Nicolo Soderin;,who (having recommended his Children and tamily to the 
proteCtion of Tomaſo) wasretired to his Country houſe, to attend there, the concluſion of 
theſe troubles, which he expefted would be unhappy to him, and fatal to his Country. 
Thereſt being arrived at Piero's Palace, one of them being deputed, complained to him of 
the condition of the City by reaſon of the tumults ; declared that they who touk Arms firſt, 
were moſt conſcious = Ach ; thatunderſtanding Piero was the Man, and his deſign un- 
known, they were come to ham to be informed from himſelf, and if it appeared to be for 
the advantage of the City, they promiſed tocomply. To which Piero replyed, that he who 
takes Arms Ef is not inthe faulr,but he who givesthe occaſion:that if they conſidered more 
ſeriouſly of their behaviour towards him, they would not wonder at what he had done for 
hisown preſeryation : for they would find it was their conventions 1n the night ; their ſub- 
ſcriptions, and praQtices to defeat him both of his Authority and-life, which had forced 
him to his Arms, yet having extended them no farther than his own houſe, he conceived it 
was evidence his intentions were innocent, and rather to defend himſelf, than injure 
any bodyelſe, that hedefired nothing, but bis own —_—_— and had never giventhem oc- 
calion to ſufpe@ him of other , that when the Authority of the Balia expired, he never art- 
tempted to revive it in any 4% 067795 td ; but was willing (if they were ſothemſelyes) 
that the Magiſtrats ſhould have the Government of the City ; that Cofimo and his Sons 
knew how to live honorable in Florence, either with or without the Baka, and that in 58 
it was for their intereſt, not his, that it was reſtored. But this was not ſufficient, he found 
them of opinion, that whilſt he was in Florence, there would be no ſafety, no tranquil; 
for them: a thing truly ſo far from his belief, he could never have imagined or thought up- 
ont, thathis own friends and his Father ſhould not endure to live with him in the ſame 
City, ſeeing no action of his had ever expreſs'd-him otherwiſe, than a quiet and peaceable 
Man. 


Then turning aboutto Diotsſalvi, and his Brothers who were all preſent, he reproached 
them ſeverely by the favours they had received from Coſimo ; by the confidence he had pla- 


IE Ren which reprimende was 


delivered with ſo much zeal ;that, had not Piero himſelt reſtrained them, ſome 
there preſent were ſo much enraged at their deportment towards him, they would certainl 
have killed him) and at laſt he concluded, that whatever hoy ani edna drrnatices, 
he would conſent to, for he defired nothing of them bur to live quietandin peace. Hereup- 


on many things were ed but nothing concluded ; only in general it was thought ne- 
ont Cie ould beveformed, plas ” Thethen Genfaloniers d Gi- 
uſt itia was Bernardo Lotti, a in whom Piero bad no confidence , and fo rtſolyed nor 
to doany thing whilſt he was 1n office, which he conceived would be no great prejudice to 
eng y= mans his time was almoſt expir'd. But at the eleftion of Senatowrs in Septem- 
ber and OFober following, 1466. Roberto Lioni was choſen Gonfaloniere, who was no 
ſooner ſettled in his office, bur (all others thing being prepared tohis hand) he called tke 
People 6s moms into the Piazza, and created a new Baka, all of Piero's creatures, who 
fell preſently upon the creation. of new Magiſtrats, and choſe them as Piero direed. Which 


manner 
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ing { terrified the heads of the adverſe 


tate 


V, But Luca Pirti remained behind, prefumung. upon his late alliance, and 
er kick he had received from Pero : nary cert rr SI atthat time 


Y h—_ fledour of the 
City moſt of them; Anh een D1&ti/abvz Neroni, and Nicola Soderini to 


wes, 


The Ene- 


of Florence (to prevent the to: Rome. the mics of 
hve were proclaimed rebels es and fun Cs Ne eta, FL Getdepret's, 


tizens were baniſhed likewiſe, andconfined to. particular places ; raving 

was ordered, to gee Gelbetiaſcbe prierecgs of A Ss cap ow ity 
ofthe City : in thetime of which certain Citizens were apprehended, 
andthen partof them purto deaths wo pare he dnl, Bur in.allthe incaj 
and variations of was ſo remarkable asthe fall of Luce-Pittz. He. qui 


(ris vrmery ron vr r kane gd way na f. che-berrer ſorta 
GE EI EE EDIT 
ſo 

chem hrcarnd, "he noble troSres which ets patina ug oy wank 


er d, withinfamy and diſgrace. Si may prone yo nate 


preſented him largely, > in een Wage rw 

and theſe very People who before commended himto # Lp ayer ic down again as! 

for his ingratitude and prorhus {we 9 1 oat hoy rorepent 

that he had nottaken Nico/o's adyice, and died honorably ſeeing be not live fo. / 
wks IRON ITE before he my ng: 
yation, he reſolvedo try Piero, and-ſee if there wasno-bopesof reconciliation of nn 


© he writ to him this letter. 


1 cannot but (mils to obſerve the wantouneſs of fortune, and whet ſje fe mober er 


ſelf in turning friends into Enemies, and Enemies ento 


z "4ccor 

Capriccio-; you remember bow be banihmens ok 
rhe injury done to bim don ahows Sr er og, wh þ I On alas 
narrowly Aga wr I opportunity of 


0ur 
1k] hover OY True it. is 4 


Es oe ar = 


I weep not where 1 
==> tne 
| #; ff 


ir deſign.” | 
equa), 3-5 ay __ 
rl arnnrmny\ rauronn 
and that it would not beable 


from 
afoot em, NORD 
doubted not but they would undertake it, K pan of. oh ———— 


|; Lacs Pitt] 
deſerted. 
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wiſe it was not to be expedted : pameruras  Dae- to revenge the injuries he had re- 
ceived ; believed what they faid, and with all the Mony he could make ; 
upon which Cd Hug diem tothe Doge. p Fob 

fo [1 Baniſbment, F pretended was or m0 other «< 
bit 2h rhey xowre defrens their might be eG bythe Reps and rhe deg 


ftrats ( not EEEESES them in execution. - Upon 


this account it was, that Piero de Medici and bis been uſed 10 a tyranni- 
rh oaks, and baniſhed them 


muſt be brought in, and 
—_—_— rd exnoje 
they fe) ed eas 
rar prot} orcs 1 Sora x 
op of thoſe attions , 


__ I down <br: Country, they knew = 
then to oh Marion Senate z< baving 
_ _ need bave ſome compaſſion 
* wear orat rind e-men , to affiſt them 
iful, againſt the merci Px remember them the 
) aifed France's ago rhew (contrary to the in- 
RAS d F againſt them : ſo that if the equi- 
juſtice of their own indignation 8 provoke 


clinats all the 


- Theke ſt wordepreriled o fr upon the Sens, that thy reſolved, Bartolomeo Coligns 
Geir Army beagdrownrogeher with llpoible fpedand Hercoler ds EP; being 
Army wn with Hereules da Eft: being ſent 
Borſo Duke of Farewjanacd himſelf with them. Fee ſten terprize Was Upon the a 
of Doadola which (the Florentines in no orvler) hey buned, nod 4d Gene mai 
refepary) budenrd no Bur the Florentines Cod Fire hed banded hank. * 
party) had entred intoa new League with Galeazzo Duke of Milan, and Ferrands 
King Nope and entertained Federigo Count of Urbinfor their General : ſothat being 
friends, they did not much value their Enemies : for Ferrando ſent . 
fret = Galeazz0 came in perſon (both ofthem with conſiderable forces) to their * 
relief; and all ofthem made a head at Caftracaro, a Caſtle belonging to the Fle- 
rentines at the bottom the Alps which out of Tuſcany into- Romagna. In the 
mean time, the Enemy was retired towards Imols ; ſo that betwixtthe one and the other, 
according to the cuſtom of thoſetimes, there happened ſeveral light skirmiſhes, but no be> 
feging nor ſtorming of Towns, nor no provocation to a battle on either (ide, RO _ 
keeping their tents, and ſtaring oneupon another, with cowardize. | 
manner of ing was notatall pleaſing tothe F loremtiner, =" dr yearling 
in a War, which was like to be e, and no to be expected : infomuch 
the Magiſtrats complained of it to thoſe Citizens which they had deputed as commiſſa- 
ries for that expedition;who replyed, That Galeazz0 was wholly 1n the faulr;and that baving 


than he knew not bow to make any advantagious reſolution ; 

enter Tay dams anger» Noun able to inſtruct him, eas ba. 

poſſible (whilſt he was in the Army) ' that any ation ſhould be atchieved. Here- 
upon the F lorentines addrefled themſelves to the Duke, and let him know. 

_— — EST SEEESRD _ 

coming perſonally to t name and r made their 

pros. Lp retire : Neverthe bo ET: and the good of his 


ance; on bis 


powerful 5; if gt yy vegan > armnn 
rogrdeyres x.yirva br fur Ours to bim for the ſafe- 


of his own perſon, and the ——" that be leave t of bis 
fires Gann qv t prof 


dr an aud return 

Galkazzo was as well tacky HY as they were to give it ; and 
without more ado returned 1 den-Sgen The Florentine Generals (being ridof 
this incombrance, and thatit might appear tothe World who was the impediment before) 
advanced againſt the Enemy, Pane micron. 
ay 


——— — 
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day without any diſadvantage ; for there was notone Man killed, a few Horſe hurt, and 
but a few Men taken priſoners. When Winter was come, and the time that their Armies 
were accuſtomed to gointoquarters, Bartolomeo rereated towards Ravenna ; the Floren- 
fines into Tuſcany ; Sd cho fibots of the King and the Duke into their ſeveral Countries: 
bur finding no tumult nor commotion in Florence, as they were promiſed by the Rebels; 
and the Souldiers which were hired not being punQually payed; the Venet:ans thought fir 
to treat,and in a ſhortrime a peace was conc roma ward ved the rebelsof all ,,_ 
they divided, and went to ſeveral parts. Diotiſahvi went to Ferrara, where be Was tween the 54, 
entertain and relieved by the Murquels Berje:Nicols Sederiniremoved to Rovenne, whete ravine 1nd 
he lived long with a fi penſion the Venetians, and at laſt died : this Nicolo was the Ymnetion:, 
accounted a juſt and couragious Man, bur flow, and irreſolute : which was the cauſe that he 
ſlipped an iry when he was Gonfalomere, that he could never afterwards retrieve. 
inſolent upon their ſucceſs, thoſe of the Florentines who were in power (as if they 
fanſied they had not prevailed, unleſs their cruelty did teſtify it,) plagued and tor- 
mented not only rheir ies, but how ever elſe they thought good to ſuſpeR ; and ob- 
tained of Bardo Altovili to diveſt ſeveral Citizens of their honors, and that others ſhould be 
baniſhed ; dear byodgd rnnkt ory, mes. forks and depreflion to the other ; 
—— — uſurped, as if God and fortune had given 
them a prey. . 
Theſe prafti Pine underfinod not'; and i he had) his ilneſs would not have it= 
ted him to redreffthem : for he was'fo ſtiff, and contrated with the Gour, he had the 
uſe of nothing but his tounge, with which he could only admoniſh and adviſe them to live 
civilly, and enjoy their in peace, and not be acceflary toitsdeſtruftion. To pleaſe 
and entertain the People,he reſolved to celebrate the Marriage of his Son Lorenzo,to whom 
he had contracted Claricia a Daughter of rhe houſe of Urine ; which wedding was perfor- 
med with a Pomp and magnificence anſwerable ro the perſons by whom, and for whom 
it was made ; ſeveral days were ſpent in Balls,jn Banquets,and Shows;and to demonſtrate the 
'Grandure ofthe Houſe of the Medici,rwo martial ſpettacles were exhibited ; one repreſen- 
ting Horſe and Men charging as in afield fight ; the other the fiege and expugnation of a 
Town ; both of them contrived and diſcharged with the greateſt and try 1ma- 
mable. Whilſt affairs were in this poſture in Florence, all Iroly was at ; bur 
'uder great apprehenſions of the Turk, who advancing in his deſigns, hadraten May. 
pont, to the great ſcandal and detriment of all Chriſtendom : Borgo Marqueſs of Ferrara 
died about this tine, and was ſucceeded by his Brother Hercules. Giſmondo da Rimini di- 
ed erm to the Church ) and left the Dominion ro his Son Roberto , who 
was eurweotrameagite belt Commuilitre that age. Pope Paul died like- 
wiſe, in whoſe place was created likeyiſe Sextus called firſt Franceſco da Savona, a Perſon 
of mean or rather baſeexrraftion, but for his courage tiade General of the order of S. Fran- 
cis ; and after that, Cardinal: This Pope was the firſt which ſhewed to the World what 
the could do : and that many things called errors before, might not only be excu- 
ſed, bur hid and obtefted by the Papal —_ He had in his Family two perſons 
Piero and Girolamo) who (as was Generally believed ) were his natural Sons, though 
paſſed under more ſpecious and honorable a | Piero being a Frier, ma 
to the Cardinalſhip, with the Title of San Sefio. "ToGirolamo he gave 
the Government of Furli, which he had taken by violence from Antonio Ordelaff 
avon abs res on purine of that City : this ſecular and ambitious way of 
produnBny; eevcanen is Holineſs great eſtimation among the Princes of Italy ; infomuch 
Danger Crbre i Marine, und jn Dower wer, i gnchnthe Cy of nl 
ter Catharine in Marriage, in Dower wi : ve hi ity of Imo 
thi Duke 
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which by the like violence he had taken from Taddeo Alidoſſi. and Fer- 
rando the King, a new alliance was contrafted ; for Elizabeth the b, 
(the Kings eldeſt Son) was Married to Giovan Geleazzo eldeſt Son to the Duke. In the 
meantime 1taly was full of tranquillity ; no care incumbant upon thoſe Princes, but to pay 
their reſpeRts onetothe other, and by mutual matches, new obligations, and leagues, to 
fortifie and ſecure one another. Yer in the midſt of this Peace, Florence was not without 
its convulſions ; the ambition and difſention of the Citizens diſtracting their affairs; and 
Piero being interru his owndiſtempers,could not apply any remedy to theirs, How- 
ever wiliChergs his Conſcience, endeavour what he was able, and try whether he could 
ſhame them into a reformation, he called them all to his Houſe, and ſaluted rhem in this 
manner, ; 
I never imagined the time could come in which the carriage of my friends ſhould ator 
bave made me inclinable to my Enemies ; or the conſequences of my Vittory, heve made Fonneo ks 
me 


\ 
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me wiſh I bad been beaten. 1 thought my party had conſiſted of Men wheſe appetites 
_— been bounded and circumſcribed, and ſuch as would have been ſatufied to 
have lived quietly and honorably in their own Country, eſpecially after t heir Enemies were 
expelled. But I find now, 1 was miſtaken ;, ignorant of the natural ambition of the 


not think there had: been ſuch examples of ra- 


them of their Eſtates ; you ſe _ 


, to ſubvert it ? Has it given us prebeminence to deſtroy it * Has it bonored us, to 
Fhieh i Þ I do profeſs by he Fark o on of Man, and declare here publickly to you 
s, | 


ther above) the | 
authority was not only eminent in Florence, but in the Courts of all the princes 


clinesir di- drate with his exhortations,having<alled all the chief families in the Cres 
ſcreetly. Antonio, he in Loreuzo and Guiliano de Medici amongit them, where after along 
and ſolid di abour the condition of that City, Italy, and the ſeveral principalities 
within it; he concluded that if ever they would live happily and in peace ; ſecure againſt 
ow” ke w7 mn nes a bag yg + hppa 
the family of the Medici, and to give thoſe Gr ity of thei 
ceffors ; bir ns pe remove of ancient farailes ; but upſtarts, as © 
they are ſuddenly advanced,are ſuddenly forſaken,and it has been always found morecahie to 
preſerve a family'in power (where time bas worn out his Encaues) than to raiſe a new one 
which willezaradglinds jectto new emulations : after Tomaſo had ſpoke, Lorenzo be- 
gan, and (though but delivered himſelf with ſo much gravity and compoſednels ; 
he gave.them great ofhis furure abilities; and before they parted both of them 
were perfectly adopted. | Not long after, they were inſtalled in the dignities of their Fa- 
ther ; entertained as Princes of the Government; and Tomaſo appointed their chief Mini- 
2 Lenwnaooil a Af Boas ws pee in; en and at home, . without the 
mots or apprehenſion of troubles ; but ona ſudden, anew tumult unexpetedly a- 
Medicimace roſe todeſturb them, und give them » hint oftheir following miſcres 
City. the Families which ſuffered with Luce Pitri, his party, was the Family of 
_y : army” Jadexy his brothers ls De yl noted, and 
upon /ar wi yes A 'Coplione) proclaimed rebels. Amon Brothers, 
CER abr by eaſes of my | 
to abroad by reaſon of his/ poverty, and having no ot returning b 
the peace) reſolved LSB a «rd pr 0 Ar I Ky War : 
| geen colt ogg rnteceg nec many times, becauſe People 
arc generally more prone toatliſt and improve a commotian, than tocoatrive and begin it 
Ber 
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Bernardo had good acquaintance in Prato, and in the Country abour Pifoia, but more eſpe- 
cially with the Palandre, which (though a Country family) was numerous, and brought 
up, likethe reſt of the Pifoleſi, in armsand in blood. He knew they were highly diſcon- 
rented, as having been 1ll uſed in the time of the Wars by the Mag} in Florence : he 
knew likewiſe the diſguſtsof the Pratiſi ; the pride and rapacity of their Government, and 
ſome body had told him how ready they were 5 9. the State : ſothat from 
all theſe circumſtances he conceived hopes (by debauching ot Prato) of kindling ſuch a 
fire in Tuſcany, as by ſupplying ;h. fewel, they ſhould not be ableto extinguiſh : he com- 
municated his deſign with Dzotiſabvi, and inquired of him,” in caſe Prato ſhould be ſurpri- 
zed, what aſſiſtance he could procure him from the Princes of Italy. Diotiſalvi looked up- 
the buſaneſs as deſperate and almoſt mn le;however ſeeing the part he wasto bear 
init, wasſecure ; andthatthe experiment as to be made at another Mans coſt ; he 
encouraged him to go on, and iſed him afliſtance from Bologna and Ferrara, if he could 
bur ſecure the Town for a fortnight. Bernardo (tickled with his promiſes, and perſuading 
himſelf his ſucceſs would be good) conveyed himſelf privatly to Prato, and imparting his 
deſigns ro ſome he found them readily diſpoſed : the ſame compliance and 
he foundin the Palandre, and having agreed with them both of the time, and the place, he 
ſent the news immediatly to Diotiſahvi. The Poteſta or Governor of Prato at that time was 
Ceſare Pretucci ; who being pur in by pm it for the Florentines, The Go« 
. vernors of ſuch Towns had acuſtom to keep the keys of the caſtle themſelves ; yer ( ef 
cially where there wasno jealoufie )if any of the Town defired to goin or out in the nigh, 
they were o civil, as to ſuffer them: Bernardo underſtanding the cuſtom, came himſelf, 
a9. as Palandre with about a hundred armed Men, and lay cloſe near the gate which 
towards Piftoia, whilſtthoſe in the Town who were privy to the conſpiracy, armed 
Fkewiſe, and ſent one of their number tothe Governor to b the favour of the keys, pre- 
rending there-wasa Citizen which deſired to enter. The Governor ſuſpefting nothing, 
ſent one of the ſervants with the Keys, who being gone a convenient diſtance from the Pa- 
lace, was knocked down, his charge taken from him ; and the Gate being opened, Bernar- 
doand his party were let in. Having entercd, and diſcourſed alittle while withtherr friends 
inthe Town, they divided intotwo bodies ; one of them under the conduct of Salveftro 
a Prateſe, ſurprizedthe Caſtle ; theother commanded by Bernarde, poſleſs'd themſelyes of 
the Palace, rook the Governor and his whole Family Priſoners, and committed them to the 
cuſtody of ſome of his Men : which done, they ſer up a great cry for liberty in the Streets,and 
upon it many of the People reſorted to the Market place : It being now day, and the Magi- 
ftrats informed that the Caſtle and Palace were ſurprized, and the Governor and all his Fa- 
mily in Prifon, they could not imagine from whence this accident ſhould . The 
eight (who in that City were ſupream) met together in the Palace to conſult what wasto 
be done. But Bernardoand his accomplices, having run ſome time about the ftreats, and 
found few or no body come in ; information that the eight were aſſembled, they 
went direAly to them, and Bernardo took occalion to let them know, that their deſign was 
only to deliver their Town from ſervitude ; and that if they would take Arms, ad on 
with them in it, they would create immortal honor to themſelves, perpetual peace tothe 
People; then he remembred them of their ancient Liberty, and compared it with their 
rt condition ; and promiſed them ſuch afliſtance in a few days, as the Florentimes 
ſhould not be able tocontend withal : beſides he affured them he had intelligence in Flo- 
rence, and they would ſhow themſelves as ſoon as they underſtood their ſucceſs in this 
Town: butthe eight were not to be moved with bare words,and anſwered that they knew 
not whether Florence was in liberty or , nor did it belong to them to inquire ; 
this they knew that for their parts they deſired no further liberty,then to continue under the 
me Magus which hd the Government of Florence, from whoſe hands they had 
never received any injury that mi ke themto take Arms againſtthem: they admo- 
niſhed him raker Agr"! ar leave the Town as he found it _— with- 
draw intime from an enterprize which he had raſhly begun. But Bermerdo was not to be 
diſcouraged ſo eaſily ; for ſeeing intreaties and fair means had no better ſucceſs, he reſolved 
to try how far terror would work ; and as a taſte of what was to be concluded 
to put the Governor to Death; having cauſed himto be haled ourof Priſon: he 
dershe ſhould be hanged out of one of the Windows in the Palace: Petrucci was 
almoſt to the Window with a rop about his neck, when he ſpied Bernardo attending to . 
ſee him executed; and rurning to him, he ſaid. 
Bernardo you think by cutting me off, to make the Prateſi follow you ; but the effet# 
* will be quite contrary. The Veneration they bear to the Governors which are ſent 
bither fron Florence, is ſo great, it will incenſe them to ſee me deſtroyed, and.your cru- 
e 


Ve Oor- 


# 


A Confſpira- 


cy of the Nardh. 
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elty to me, . will turn to your ruine; ſo that "tis my life, not my death, muſt do your bu- 
ſoneſs ;, if I command them what you think fit to dire, they will obey me before you, 
and I following your direttion, your deſign will be fulfilled. 
Bernardo (who was no conjurer) thought his counſel was good, and therefore orde- 
red him (out of a back window which looked into the Market-place) to requiretbe obedi- 
ence of the People, which as ſoon as he had done, he was carried back from whence he 
came. 'The weakneſs of the Confpirators was by this time diſcovered ; and ſeveral of the 
inhabirants were got together, and Giorgio Ginori (a Knight of Rhodes) among the reſt. 
This G1orgio being the firſt whorook Arms, advanced againit Bernardo who was riding up 
and down the Screets, ſometimes perſuading, and ſometimes threatning the City. Ha- 
ving found him and charged him with a confiderahle number that followed, Bernardo was 
wounded, and taken priſoner, after which it was not hard to releaſe the Governor, and 
over-power the reſt ; for being but few, and divided unto ſeveral parties, they were moſt 
of them cither taken or killed, 
In the mean time the news of this accident arrived at Florence, and was ented 
much greater than the truth. The firſt was that Prato was ſurprized ; the Governor 
and his whole Family ſlain ; the Town full of the Enemies forces ; Piſtoia in Arms;and ſeve- 
ral Citizens of that City engaged in the Plot: ſo that of a ſudden the Palace was full of Ci- 
tizens, expecting orders from the Senate for what was to be done. There was in Florence 
at that time an Coen Captain called Roberto San Severimno ; it was reſolved toſend what 
forces they could get together of aſudden under his command towards Prate;that he ſhould 
adyance as near it as he could,giverhem particular notice of all paſſages, and aR, as he in: 
his diſcretion ſhould ſee occaſion. . Roberto was preſently diſpatched, and marched with his 
party as far asthe Caſtello d: Campi, when he was met by a meſſenger from Petrucei with 
the news that Bernardo was taken, his party defeated, and all things in quiet ; fo that he 
marched back againto Florence, and not longafter Bernardo was brought thither to be ex- 
amined by the Magiſtrats. Being queſtioned upon ſeveral things, and particularly what 
induced him to that im 6 he replyed, that chooſing rather to Ge in Florence, than to 
live any longer in exile, he determined todo ſemething which might make him memo- 
rable when be was dead. "This tumulrbeing compoſed almoſt as ſoon as begun, the Ci- 
tizens began to returnto their old way of ſecurity, thinking (withour any regard or con- 
fideration) toenjoy the profits of a Government which they had fo lately re-eſtabliſhed and 
confirmed;from whence all thoſe inconvenences enſued,which are too often the followers of 
peace; the youth being more yain and extravagant than formerly, ſquandred away vaſt 
ſums, in Cloaths, and 'T reats, «nd all manner of Luxury ; and having nothing to do,fpent 
their whole ume and Eſtates among dancing Maſters, and Women : their whole ſtudy and 
ambition was to be thought glorious in their habit ; and ſmart and poinant in their dif 
courſe, for he that could retortor bite the moſt readily, was thought the greteſt wit, and 
had the greateſt applauſe : and yet theſe efleminacies were much encreaſed, by the arrival of 
the Duke of Milan, who with his Lady and whole Court was come to Florence (to fulfil a 
preterided vow) where he wasentertained with magnificence ſutable to his quality, and 
the alliance berwixt them. "Then was the firſt time it ever was ſeen in rbat City that in 
Lent when all fleſh was forbidden by the Church, it was eaten publickly, without dif- 
penſation, or reſpeCt to the Lawsof God orof Men. Among the reſt of the Shows which 
were made to entertain him, the Holy Ghoſt's deſcending uponthe Apoſtles, being repre- 
ſented and &d in the Church 45S. Spirito; ſo many candles were uſed inthe 
that ſome of took fire, and burnt the Church to the Ground, which was looked 
on as a judgment, and a manifeſt of Gods anger towards us ; if then the 
found the City of Florence full of niceneſs, and delicacy, andexorbitance in their manners, 
he left them much worſe when he oy jor tg: 07 yr re II rhought 


x aoeiony tor Laws, and of reſtraint for the 108 of expences in 
Cloths, Funerals, and Feaſtings, toconknethem within the compaſsof frugality and dif- 
cretion, | 


In the nudſt of this peace, there happened anew and ed tumulrt in Taſceny, about 
this Town of Yolterra, it was the fortune > ar wy ns fhnd a wr ap yy 
who knowing the uſefulneſs of it,and the advantage which might accrew,that they might be 
the better ſypplicd with monies, and juſtified by better authority, they applied themſelves 
to ſome of the confiderable Citizens of Florence, and made them in the profits. The 
buſineſs at firſt (as all things of that nature are) was lutle reguarded by the Volterrans, but 
after, when they grew ſenſible of rheir gains, they ſtrove 100 late, to-do what at firſt might 
have been ealily prevented. Cat Bo. ( qryarO Gary in the Councils, alledging 
there was no reaſon a commodity tound in the publick lands, ſhould be converted wo 
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articular uſe: hn being alter ſent to Florence, and the cauſe referred toa 
ommitree of Citizens, who, being 


) unjult 
any reaſon why the deſman ould be degeined of har by their wm bows amd; 
they hatammend 4 and that therefore the mige was in all equity to be continued to them : 
though if they pleaſed they might command them to pay an annual ſura of , 232 fee 
and acknowledgment of their Superiority. This being reported it rather than ke 
ſened the mutin Y hed was diſcourſed of in the whole City, bur this 
affair : the P preſet heed one ep ang rn of The Partizans 
were as zealous A ERCCIIN Gn upon reference to the F loremtines it was 
confirmed to them ; ſo that in a Tr] cup there was one enunent Citizen called Picorino 
{lain, and after him ſeveral more of » and their houſes plundered and burned; 
in the heat of their rage g* they bad much do r forbar te fume vilenctotheFlrewine 

iſtrats, the fierceneſs, of their fury being over, they ſent Embaſladors to Florence to re- 
x tis Sev thnif hoy woedd pairs Ihe gs ci priviledges, they would 


continue their ſubjeQtion, ind maintain the City in its ancient dependance. Butthere was 
pn —_—_ abour the anſwer : Tomaſo Soderini was of opuon the Volterrans were to 
recet 


ved upon any terms, asthi ta satthat time to kindle a fire ſo near 
their own Houſes: EI of the Pope and the power of the 
King ; nor durſthe depend u + torr bn Ae {x Hes 


certain of the courage of the one, or the —_— upon an 
old luge, het «len peace wa beter thaw (ar Liam. bur Think 
a 


ing this to demonſtrate his om ad hamagraimey oe 
the rather eencouraged by ſuch asenvy*d Tomaſo, hedeclared 7 > ng 3 re- 
ſolved to puniſh them by force, ef te fidvaatamnbids terro- 
rem, upon the leaſt trivial and impertinent occaſion, the reſt of the Territories would do 
the ſame, withour any fear or reverence in the World. The reſult of all being that they 
ſhould be correctedy anſwer was returned to the Embaſladors, that ho 
not roexpettthe contmuation of their priviledges, having broken them themſelves, and thar 
therefore they were either to ſubmit to the Senate withour any Capitulation, or to expect 
the confequences of War. The Volterra» Embaſſador being returned with this anſwer ; 
they prepared for their defence; fortified their Town; and ſent for to allthe Prin- 
jon; d 4. but none of them gave them any encouragement, bur the Sienneſs, and the 
Goran of Piedies 
The Florentine, on anc mach of their facces in their Geed, i 
' ed away 10000 foot and 2000 under the command of Federigo Lord of Urbin, who 


falling upon the Solar guorh ſubdue it ; after which he fat down before 
the City ; bur that DR it was not to be affaulted bur 
nets Aprteager onto apr Volrerrans for their better de- 


tence had hired about 1 000 Souldiers, 


by  Souldier, and from that 


- hee of Polterra ſat- 
of har City, carte og rnd i ho god) en by the Souldiers: Gcked;, 
4 4l 
neither — oy po gy Pen Go 
ern The news of this _ 
mn F own Fi ro 
Femes 3s {ca A ty Tere x 
yrob contrary ; i OI 4 Foans fe wen Towhom 
Tomaſo replyed, I think i rather loſt; for had you received it upon terms, it might have 
been ſerviceable, and connidredo the ecu ofthis Cr bar being (ob kep by 


force it will be a.trouble and weakneſs to you in time of War, and an expence and 
convenience in time of Peace. 


in Gas apy, hg Fog dirs Lorrie the Lands of the Church intheir natural 
obedience, had cauſed $ wo Town by inſtigation of the Factions 
within it, had been in FIT, os a aa” 
cy, 
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cy, was robots In thar Town Nicolo Vitells was Prince, who retaining a 
preat correſpondence tnd friendſhip with Lorenzo ds Medict,bad ſupplies ſent him from Fle- 
rence." though not enough to d Nicolo, yer ſufficient ro ſow the ſeeds of ſuch enmiry 
berwixt the Pope and the- Medici, as produced moſt pernitious effects. Nor had it been 
long before they had diſcovered themſflyes, had nor the death of Piero Cardinal 4 $. Si- 


ſto intervened.” Forthat Cardinal (having travelled thorow all raly, and ſpent ſometime 


I:aly in two netians entred into 4 


FaCtions. 


borh at Venice and Milan, in honor ( as he pretended) ro —— Ferrara's wed- 
ding) had {ifred the Princes to ſee how they ſtood mclined to a difference with the Floren- 
tres: but being returned to Rome, he died, not without ſuſpition of being poiſoned by 
the Venetians, out of Mt | ſion of his power, when ever he ſhould have opportuni- 
ry to exert it; for thoaÞh' his humor and extraCtion were mean, and his education retired, 
in- a Covent, yet upon his promotion/ to the Cardinalſhip, he diſcovered more pride and 
ambition, than was becoming not only a Cardinal, but a Pope. For he had the vanity 
ro ttiake a feaſt at Rome which coſt him above 20000 Florens,and would have been thought 
an 'extta ce-in' the greateſt King of his time. | Pope ſixtas having loſt his Miniſter, 
proceeded more coolly in his deſigns nevertheleſs the F lorent mes, the Duke, and the Ve- 
: Sixtus and the King of Naples 'entred into another, and 
left room for ſeveral other Princes to” come 1n if they pleaſed. ''By-this means all Traly 
was dividedinto two factions, every. day cing ſomething or other which augmented 
the feuds; and particularly a diſpute about the Ifle of Cypras, to which Ferrando 
but rhe Venetian had got the poſſeſſion; upon which the Pope and Ferrands confederated 
more ſtri&tly ; the great Captain of thoſe times, and the moſt eminent for conduct was Fe- 
derigo Prince of Urbin, who had ſerv&under the Florentine a long time : that their League 
might not have the-advantage of ſuch's General, the Pope and Ferrando reſolved, if pol(- 
ſible todebauch hintfrom them, arid to that end both of them invited him to Naples. Fe- 
derigo obeyed, with great aſtoniſhment, and diſpleaſure to the Florentines, concluding 
he would run the ſame fate which Giatopo Piceimino bad done before him ; but they were ut- 
tecly miſtaken ; for 'Federigo returned with great honor from Naples and Rome, and 
was made General, of their League. | Inthemean tne the Pope an@the King were not idle 
but ſtill feeling and 'tempting the Sewars, of Romagns, and Sienna, to' make them their 
friends, and enable themſelves" thereby to be revenged on the Florentines; of which the 
Florentines having advertiſement, they provided ſuch remedy againſt their ambition, as 
would conſiſt with their ume ; and having loſt Federigo, they entertained Roberto da Pi- 
mino'"into their pay: they renewed their Leagues with the Citizens of Perugia, and the Se- 
nate of Faenza. "4 (Fath 

The Pope and the King pretended that the grounds of their diflatisfaQtion was, for that 
ay had ſeduced the YVenetians from their League, and affociated with them themſelves , 

the Pope did northink that hecouldpreſerve the honor and tion of the Church, 

nor Count Girolamo his Sovereignty in , whilſt the Venetian and Florentine were 


united. The F lorentines onthe other fide feared that they did not defire to ſeperate them 
from theVenetians ſo nrach, to make them their friends, as to enable themſelves more ecaſi- 
ly to- injure them ; ſo thar for two years together Italy remained under theſe jealouſies, and 
iverſities of humors, before any tumult broke out. The firſt which 


Bl on no great one )'was iti Twſcany." Bratcio of P 


Tuſcany. 


( and that 
a ( a Perſon as we have ſaid befare, 
great reputation in the Wars) left two Sons Oddo, and Carlo, whilſt the pre 110 
young, his Brother was flain unhappily in a tumult in the Val di Lamona, And Car 
( when capable for hisage )was aro by the Venetians to a commandin their Army, 
out of reſpect to the memory of the Father and the hopetulneſs of the Son. The time of 
his Commiſſion expired about that time, and Carlo would not ſuffer it to be renewed by 
the Senate; being reſolved to ſee whether his own reputation, or his Fathers, could brin 
hiry back again to'Perugia. To-which the Venetians readily conſented, as People whi 
added ſomething to ther Empire, by every commotion : Carlo therefore, marched into 
Tuſcany, but finding the Perugians in League with the Florentines, and his enterprize by 


uence more uneafie than he expected, that nevertheleſs he might do ſomething wor- 
thy to be talked of, he affaulted rhe Srennefs ( pretending an old debenture to his Father - 
for ſervice he had done them) and fell with ſuch fury, that their whole Coun- 


try was overrun. "The Sienneſs ſeeing elves ſo fiercely invaded (and being narural- 
ly jealous of the Florentines) perfect themſelves, it was done by their conſent, and 
made their complaints to the Pope and the King : they ſent Embaſladors likewiſe to Flo- 
rence; who complained of the 1mjuries they had received; and remonſtrated, that with- 
out therr privacy and connivance Carlo could never have aflaulted them fo ſecurely. The 


* *Florentines excuſed theniſelves, affuring them they would employ their greateſt intereſt that 


Carlo 


_ OO 
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Carlo ſhould not injure them any farther ; and that in what way ſoever their Embafſadors 
ſhould propoſe, they would require him to deſiſt: of which i 

as much on the other ſide, declaring that for not having ſupplied 

robb'd rheraſelves of a conliderable acquilt and him of great honor, and reputation ; for 
he promiſed them the pofſefſion of that City in a ſhort time; ſo much cowardize he had 
obſerved in the People, and ſo much diſorder in their defence : 
and retired to his old Maſters the Venetians: and the Sienneſi ( 
Florentines means) remained full of diſguſt,as not thinking it an obligati 
from a upon their heads. A. rs i 


was to be born, and brought up' ina Commonwealth, ing thar all famous Men, had 
their education; not under Princes but Republicks ; thelatter ing them as virtuous, 
the other deſtroying them as dangerous. The Gentlemen with whom he had entred into 
more particular farliarity were Giovanandres Lampognano, Carlo Viſconti, and Girolamo 
CG nn WE may times inculcated the excellence of the one Government, 

the perniciouſneſs of the other, and by degrees he became fo confident both of their 
courage and inclination, that he perſuaded them to a ſolemn oath, that as ſoon as their 
age would givethem leave, they employ all their faculties to redeem their Country 
from rhe Tyranny of their Prince. 

The young Gentlemen, full of his documents, and a defire of obſerving their oaths: de- 
fling the courſes ofthe Duke, and reſenting ſome particular injuries of their own, were 
Oo Warurys, mas Galeazzo was in his carriage both cruel and 


for himto debauch and vitiate thenobleſt Ladiesof the City, bur he took delight to 

it; no man (in his judgment ) was A puniſhed who was not executed 
with ſome unuſual circumſtance of cruelty. He was _ likewiſe to have murdered 
his Mother, for not fancying himſelf Prince enough, whilſt ſhe was in the way, he beha- 
ved hi ſo towards her, that ſhe defired to retire to Cremons ( which was the place of 
her dower ) in which journey ſhe was ſurprized with a ſudden ft of ſickneſs, and died, 
and her death, by many People, imputed ro her Son. By tampering with or refle&t- 
ing ſome Ladies of their relations, Galeazzo had highly dalged both Crk and 
Girolamo; and to Giovanandrea he l1ad refuſed to give the poſſeſſion of the Abbey of Mz- 
ramazdo , which was granted to his predeceſſors by the Pope: theſe private injuries, egg'd 
rubs 7. Np cmgangargr ty nag nn mage wr ther ; ing if 
they could kill him, not only the ility, but the whole body of the P would Bl- 
low them: reſolved therefore upon the fact, they met many times to conſult of the way, 
and their old familiarity rendered them unſuſfpected. Whulſt they were contriving their 


buſineſs, to make themſclves more dexrerous and 10us when rhey came to it, their 
way wasto ſtrike and ſtab one another with the ſheat effinſs deggerowhich hey bal 


(each of which good qualities were ſufficient to make him odious ) it wasnot e- - 


Conſpi 


hs 
pared to do the work, ſometimes upon the arms, and ſometimes upon the breaſts of one again the 


another. Ar length they came to conſider of the time and the place : in the Caſtle it was Duke of acian. 


unſafe; a hunting, dah and uncertain; 2 difficult, and unpra- 
Qticable; in the conventions im ; at length it was concluded he ſhould be affaflinared 
at ſome ſhow or publick feſtivity, to which he would certainly come, at which time upon 
ſundry pretences they might pO Os AIOIY Dn their friends. They concluded 
likewiſe, thar if any of them, upon any whatever ſhould be abſent, or apprehen- 
ded the reſt proceed, and kill him upon the place. | 
In the year 1476 Chriſtmas coming on, and the Duke accuſtom'd on S. Stephens day 
with great ſolemnty to viſit the Church of that Martyr, they pitched that for the time 
andthe place. The morning arriving,they cauſed ſome of their vriacipelſcicads and ſervants 
ro arm, pretending they were to afliſt Giovanendres who ( contrary to the inclinations of 
Gone of is Enemies) was wo bein certain pipes of Water into his for his 
convenience : being armed ds 7 rect: _ them to the 
alledging that they would get leave Prince to juſtihe what might happen : they cau- 
re enter hewiſe of thei Fiends nnd allies 0 meet there, hb ur tees dv 
preſuming when the ſtroke was ſtruck, and the buſineſs done to their hand, would 


tall in then withour any difficulty or ſcruple. FRI was,/as ſoon as the Duke 
2 
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"——_ killed, to 
Loa whore Oe 


to arm againſt 


would readily Fx rhntgomy we much diſtreſſed for want of 

intended) Ra —__ Fs ergreny oye Lena and 
y deſign Chak 

RT his accomplices, wear toCh 

after whichGiavenendres turning towards the image 


(as they 
all the reſt of the Governors, to 
one another toxecute it bravely 


all thoſe armed Men at their beels, and to march into that 


== ear ws up" 
Shared TEES. w rnd 


eel w preg hl 
Re  irwobepulled fend tad 
his Chaplain was gone 


_ 


, venerable Patron of our City 


to-Saint 


37 


dangers ; be I 


of the 
with moſt eaſe, and periuade them 
State not doubting but the Peo 


and 


City, thou knoweſt our intention, —— 

beſeech you kind and pr 

5c togkare the is Behr ſee has much Prchuo 
Church, 


fo our 


DE 


many things 


Det Wie be cd bikes ene ta we 
wore, but on a ſudden or; 9, 7 r= I or troubleſom, he 


He had a mind to hear Maſs in his own Cha 
Stephens Church, and carried all the im mean ang 


with him ; /haing new tha be ordered the © Biſhop of Como, ſhould © 


but he excuſed himſelf 
it were) to go to Chu 


ec: befor 


Sons to be lire him, and when 


never to ſce them again ; 
ved to go to Church, and 
and Mantoua, he went towards S. Std 
leſs ſuſpicion, and 


was 


_ 


avoid the cold, w 


_ 


: ſothat he was nn rb oy 


before he went, "y cauſed Giovan Galeazzo and Hermes, 
[> 994 4g GCROY embraced them, —_— 


loath ) being parted from them, he reſol- 
x the Caſtle berwixt the Embaſſadoraof Ferrers 
The conſpirators in the mean time, to give the 


at that time was very great, were gat 
Chamber belonging tothe Arch-prieſt, who was of their acquaintance; but hearing 


| Se 7 


they went down and placed themſelves in the Porch, "EY va, 4 Girola- 


coming 
»70 on the right hand, and Charles on the left. Thoſe who "oO before the Duke were 


already entred, then came the Duke himſelf encompaſſed wit multitude of People. 

ae ONS ſolemnities. EY Ee —g 

ake of was Giov. ” | gmatogs> e room, up to theDuke,and 

Milan ſain. with ſhort daggers which they had ready drawn in their ſleeves, they ſtab'd him. Giovenen- 


drea gavehim two wounds, one in the 


bog: he Lay 


10n about the ſtreets, withour anycertain 


perceived it. Nor had he time to door ſay more than to call 


y, the other in the throat: Girolamo ſtruck him 
in the throat likewiſe, and in the belly, Carlo Viſcoms being placed nearer the door, the 
Duke was paſt him before he was and therefore 

was dead, however he muſt do his ſhare, and with a ſchine gave him two deep wounds up- 
on his ſhoulders; his blows were fo ſudden and thick, he was cut down and dead, before 
ho gray op 


he could not ſtrike him before he 


the name 


that but hefell. The Duke hubub was rais' 
br nn - 


knowledge ofwhat 


whowereabouch Dae, ie hm il dey who they were hard, profe 
hard upon them to revenge it. 
Giovanendres bei 
among the women who were there 1n a gre nombernupon her kneburkeing nan, 


and topped 


endo mich Prot 


have 


ries yore was be diſguiſed himlell and endeavoured ro 
. delivered up to ahourryent tre yen 
ThisGrelowe waabourrwenty th 


Conſpi 


gto have di 


by their cos, a Moor (who 
killed him: TR Sram 
Church among 

take himſelf, he went to Upeiurs Far ue warefulol by his Father and 


the crowd ; for 


gotout of the church, thruſt himſelf 


was one of the Dukes foot-men)got upto him, and 
who were by ; but Giro/amo Olgiato got out ofthe 
companions dead, and not 


whather to be- 
Brothers: his 


ving more comnuſeration recommended him ro a Prieſt who had been an ancient 


to ſave 


at his death, than at the perpetration 


knife in hand ready to give the rag urkerwy-ora 
uf pry maſa Tron on with 


with prodigious courage 
EC eemed 


this < 


| Kill them and eſcape; and let other People have care of relying upon the mulutude 


But 


theſe 


habits with ham, and conv ed him to his houſe; 
rumulr or other would 


1 out, and he 


he was miſtaken in that, and fearing to be 


Ta ig 


off, but wasdiſcover'd, 
the whole proceſs of the 
old,no leſs couragious and reſolute 
ſtrip'd and the Executioner with his 
words in Latine Mors acerba, fame 
ſecrecy,and execu- 

bur being neither follow'd 
and were ſlain.” Let Princes by 


xample live ſo as to make themſelves honor'd and behor', that no body may hopeto 


to 
, 
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far, how diſcontented ſoever ; for in their diſtreſs vibe res fr them, © 
cident put all Is into an amaze, bus anuch move! Ys uoramnrty r--w 


ah 
for thar beuke the Paceof al Fay which had continued nd for 12 Cory 


—— —— 
terrible. 


THE 


HISTORY 
FLORENCE 
Book VIIL 


ll —_—— 2. —_—— m_ 4 


Book falling berwixt two Conſpiracies,the one Execu« 
y deſcribed ; died; thothru Florence 


to coM- 
patiently ' it, or by private and clandeſtine machinations to 


they moſt Conſpirators, and mg——_—_ by EET 
he be not killed but racely, be forth 
nto becomes bad and tyrannical. For the 

of thoſe » to ſecure himſelf; ſecurity, to be 
ao ſuch averſions and hatred as is commonly his ruine; fo 


4 
Fett 
te 
F 


y deſtroy the comrivers, and ruine them in time againſt 
hah 
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Animofity APPS 
berwixt the mentatiqh of the other. So thatin all 
Pau; and the PazdT Were rejected/By thaMagiftrats.” The Coufilel of eight (upon a trivial occaſion, 


Medici. 


» Iaþy (as: we ſaid: before) wes! (duvided into two factions the Pope and the es Fe 
the other 


| ee We ow a normal yr ner ruin 
(TIP a ore capt yery:buke inbis defigns againſt Florence. Philippo di 
; the Archbiſhop of Piſa —_—_—— wy 
Franceſco Sakviati in that Bi ick as knowing him to be their Enemy ; and the Senate of 
Florence refuſing him poſſeſſion, new quarrels aroſe which created much trouble. Hereup- 
onthe faquly un nlmmmmagle: Rowe cndebe FemBpatche Medici, affroni 
ed in every thing. The Family of the Pazz;, for quality and eſtate, was the moſt illuſtri- 
ous Florence. - Fhe chief of them was Meſſer Giacopo, who for his wealth and Nobility 
was mad a knight by the People : this Giacopo had only one natural Daughter living, bur ſe- 
veral Nephews by Piero, and Antonio his Brothers: the chief of them,were Guilielmo, Fran- 
ceſco, Rinato, Giovanni, and (after theni) Andrea, Galeotto, and Nicolo. Cofimo di 
Medici obſerving the Grandeur of that Family, had married Biencs his Niece, to the el- 
deſt, Githjeligo, in hopes by that gitiante to remove the jealodthic and animoſity which was 
then betwixt the famulies.” Burt in and fallacious are all humane deſigns ) ic 
proved quite contrary: For were of Lorenz's cabal, perſuaded him it was dan- 
gerour, anda diminution to his ty, toadvance ſuch Citizens as were wealthy and 


. potent; whereupon Giacopo and his Neptiews were not preferred to thoſe dignities which 


( inthe opinion of other People )they deſerved. This gave occaſion of diſguſt to the Paz- 
2, and- nenſign tc ci; andthe increaſe ofthe gone, gave matter for the aug- 
1 ings where other Citizens were entertained, 


withoueteſpe&t. andViffeience yſually ſhown ta-Perſons of his quality ) recalled France(- 
co de Pazz4 from Rome, and required his reſidence in Florence. pon the Pazzi com- 


plained highly of the Government, and ſpake bitterly of them wherever they cafne, which 


produced more ſuſpition in the Government, and more injury to themſelves. Giovanni de 
Pazz4 was nad rothe of Giovann Boromei a very rich man, who being dead 
without other Children, his Eſtate deſcended to his Daughter. Notwithſtanding, Carlo 
his Nephew got poſleſſion of part, andrefuſedto ſurrender. The controverſie coming to a 
hearing, it was decreed that Carlo ſhould keep his poſſeſſion, and the Daughter was defea- 
ted: which injuſtice, the Pazz4 imputed wholly to the malevolence of the Medic; of 
which Giuliano complained many times to his Brother Lorenzo, admoniſhing bim to bave 
a care leſt Graſping at too much, he rob'd himſelf of all. But Lorenzo being young, and 
elated with his power, would have a hand inevery thing, and all muſt be acknowled 
from him. The Pazzi"being too noble ms wm to ſwallow ſo many affronts, be- 
| water g8-agrt ores ney Lo mr er ves. , The firſt who brake the ice, was 
Franceſco, who beirig more ſenſible, and couragious than the reſt, determined to recoyer 
what was his right, or to loſe what he had. 
Reraining an implacable hatred tothe Government at Florence, he lived moſt common- 
& Rome, where he employed great ſums of Mony, as other Florentine Merchants did u- 
y do. Having an intimate acquaintance with Count Grrolamo, they complained to 
one another oftentimes of the inbumaniry of the Medici, at length they came toa ſolemn 
debate, and it was concluded that for the one's recovery of his Eſtate and the others living 
freely in that City, it wasneceflary the preſent Government in Florence ſhould be ſubvented, 
which could not be done, but by killng Gizl/iano, and Lorenzo. They were confident 
ealneſcof the fact) the Pope and the King of Naples, 


againt Loren- would give their conſents. Having entertained theſe thoughts berwixt themſelves, they 
zo and Guilian thought fit to communicate with the new Archbiſhop of Piſs ; who being naturally ambi- 


4i Medici. 


tious, and lately diſobliged, moſt readily embraced nu: conſulting . themſelves what mea- 
ſures were to be taken, it was reſolyed that Giacopo de Pazzs be drawn in, without 
whoſe concurrence, the deſign was like to be more difhcult. Tothis it was Con- 
cludedthat Franceſco de Pazzs ſhould repair immediatly to Florence; and the Count and 
Archbiſhop continue at Rome to be near the Pope wheri things ſhould be fit to be imparted 
Franceſco ws 71 te TAs Em IEF deſired and figoifying ito 
Rome, it was reſolved to 


apply greater tyro diſpoſe him, whereupon the Archbi- 
ſhop and the Count communicated the whole aa ar gornge ee ance bis Holi- 
neſs his 

This Gioamn wasa man of great reputation in war; and particularly obliged both by 


the Count, and the Pope. Nevertheleſs he objeted the great danger and difficulties of the 
enter- 
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enterprize, which the Archbiſhop endeavoured to refel by urging the affiſtance they were to 
expert both fromthe Pope, and the King of Naples. The barred the Citizens of Florence 
bare to the Medzcs : the number 9f relations and friends which would follow the Satviats, 
and the Pazz5; the eafineſs to kill them, by reaſon of their frequent walking alone 2bour 
the City ——_— or ſuſpmion : and (after they were dead) the ſinall or-no 
oppolinon to be in the ofthe Government - which allegations'Gidvam; 
Battifts could not abſolutely believe, becauſe he had been afſured'rhe: by ſeveral 
conſiderable Citizens. Whullſt theſe things were in this ſuſpence, it hap that Carko 
Lord of F aenza fell ſick, and was given over for dead. eupon the rand” Arch- 
Biſhop conceived they had a fair opportunity to diſpatch Barrifts to Florence, and thence 
into Romegna, under pretenceof recovering certain Towns which "Carlo of Facts had 
raken from them. "The Counttherefore commiſſioned Battiſta to wait upon Loreneo,"and 
in his Name to deſire his advice bow he was to behave himſelf in Rowagne: after which he 
wasto viſit Franceſco ds Paz2z4, and Giacopo di, Pazzi, and ſeeing if he could engage them in 
the deſign: and that he might carry the Popes authority along with emnſy appointed 
him he departed to receive his Holineſs his Commands, who promiſed what 'could 
be imagined for the promotion of the enterprize : Batriſts departing ſpeedily from Rome, 
arrived at Florence; conſulted Lorenzo according to his inſtructions, was very cvilly"re- 
ceived, and ſo wiſely and amicably anſwered in all tis demands, that Battiſta was furprized, 
and began to look upon him as courteous, diſcreet, a friend to-the'Count, and one- this 
had been maliciouſly miſrepreſerted. However, be was to purſue his orders, and viſit 
Franceſco; be ER ; he went directly ro Giacope, and upon the firſt notion found 
him very averle. before he went away the Popes recommendation fweetned him fo 
that he told Battifs he might in his journy to Remagns, and by that rime he came 
back, Franceſco would be in Florence, and they would ralk farther of the buſineſs : Batri- 
ſta went to Romagnaand returned ; purſued his tranſactions with Lorenzo; when 
he had done with him, went to the Pazzs, and ordered things ſo that Giacopo was drawn 
in upon ſerious coaſulration of the way. Giacopo was of opinion their deſign was impoſſible 
whilſt both the Brothers were together in Florence ; That they had-better attend rill Lo- 
renzo went to Rome, which by report would be certain,.and in a very: ſhort time. France 
co was willing enough to have had Lorenzo at Rome; but if the worſt came to the 
and he did not go thuther, they might be fureto killrhem both together at ſome wedding, 
ſome ſhow, or ſome a of devotion: as to their foreign afliſtance] it was thought con- 
venient that the Pope ſhould ſend his forces againſt Caftelto de Adontone, having jult occafion 
of invading the Count Carle, for the troubles and rumalrs be had raiſed in the Country of 
Perugia and Siena; Notwithſtanding they came to no poſitive reſolution ar that time ; ori- 
ly they agreed that Franceſco di Pazzs, and Giovan Battiſta ſhould return to Rome, arid 
there determine of all things with his Holineſs, and the Count. "The whole matter being 
redebated ſolemnly at Rome, they cameto this concluſion, (the enterprizeagainft Montone 
being confirmed ) that Giovan Franceſco da Tolentino ( an officer 'vf the Popes) ſhould 
into Romagne and Lorenzo da Caſtello into his ; each oft together what. 
they were able, and keep them ready to be difpoled of, as the; Archbiſhop Salviasi, 
and Franceſco dei Pazz ſhould order ; who being come to Florence with Giovan Batriſ- 


za, they prepared all that ' was : and King Ferrand#s Emibafſſador affured 
them of his utmoſt aſſiſtance. Archbiſhop, and agony arrvedat 
Florence, they perſuaded into their party Giacopo the Son of Poggio, a youth, buc 


ambitious, and ſtudious of new things. Tagen NY 
one of them a Brother, the other a Kinſman of the Archbiſhop's. They hired Beynar# 
Bandini, and Napoleone, two valiant French Gentlemen, who had been muctyob- 
liged to the Family of the Pazzi. Of Foreigners, beſides them rwo, they entertained 
a Prieſt, whotaught the Latine tongue to Giacops's 


Amtonio da Volterra, and one St 
Daughter, and lived in his . 


Rinoto dei Parzs (wile and fhudent Min; and 'onp who very well ualterſficod the con- gon ne 
ſequences of ſuch Plots ) conſented not to it, bur rarher deteſted it; and by all plauſible prize, bur is 
ways endeavoured to difſuade it. "The Pope had maintained at Piſa to ſtudy the Cation- vain. 


Law, Rafaelo di Riario riephew tothe Count Girolamo, from which place wn <n——x 
by his Holineſs, and promoted to a Cardinalſhip. It wasjudged commodious 
ſpiracy, that this Cardinal nd come i Free oh ener ounce 
1gn, ſceing that in his equi all ſach of rheir confederars as were 
a heads Tows which woekd;much focitiune the work: Accordingly the Car- 
dinal arrived, and was | by Giacopo dei Pazziat a Country houſe of his at Memtagb:, 
not far from Florence. ey a erent dd re > 
' , g rc 


Rinate dei 
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brought together, and it was reſolved that the firſt mty they ſhould be killed. [r 
was bor then to make an entertainment for the Cardinal A Free, bur by accident, 
or on purpoſe, it fell out thar Guikzano was not there ; ſo that that deſign being deteated,their 
next was-to invite the Cardinal to Florence, and thither they made no i but both 
the Brothers would come : the 26 of April 14.78 was appointed to be the day. The nighr 
before, ng ney all rogerher, and prepared and diſpoled all things for execution the next 
morning z ps 401 4 yo oyyetees to Franceſco, that Guiliano was not 
there : - upon that, the chie of them met together again, and concluded the buſineſs was 
no longer to be delayed, for being communicated to ſo many, it was not poflible to conceal 
it : ſo that they determined without more ado, to aflaſſinate him in the Church of Santa 
Riparats, when ( the Cardinal being preſent) both the Brothers they preſumed would 
be of courſe. They appointed Giowvanns Battiſtato atrack Lorenzo, and Franceſco dei Pazz4 
and Bernardo Bandinz, to do as much to Guiliano. But Gioven Battiſta excuſed himſelf; 
the former familiarity he had had with Lorenzo, or ſome other accident having mollified 
| his heart : he pretended his courage would not ſerve him to commir ſuch an a& in the 
Church,'as would add facriledge to his treaſon, and his denial was the firſt ſtep tothe deftru- 
Aion ofthem all ; for being ſtraitned in time, they were forced to depute Antonio da Vol- 
terra, and Stepheno the Prieſt, to that office, rwo perſons very unapr for ſuch an aftion 
* both in reſpect of their nature, and ww my < nwyenne -bry thing woven, 
- great mind ( accuſtomed by long experience, to cruelty and B be neceflary, it is in 
So caſe where Princes are A be killed, Having concluded of their time, and other cir- 
cumſtances, there was nothing behind bur _— OR were to begin ; which was 
when the Prieſt which celebrated the principal Maſs, ſhould receive the Sacrament himſelf : 
at which time the Archbiſhop of Sekviati with his own followers, Giacopo di Poggio with 
his ſhould poſleſs themſelves of the Palace of the Senate, that, either by perſuaſion or 
' force the Senate might be brought over to their fide, as ſoon as the Brothers were ſlain. 
this reſolution they went to the Church where the Cardinal and Lorenzo were al- 
ready in their ſeats. e Church wasthronged with people, and Divine Service begun, 
- when it was obſerved that Guiliano was not there, whereupon Franceſco dei Pazzi and Ber 
nardo who were deſigned to murder him ; went to him to his houſe, and with intreaties 
Iqznd other Artifice, got him along with them to the Church. Ir is very remarkable, and 
not often to be matched, that with ſo- horrid, and deteſtable a deſign at their hearts, they 
could carry themſelves with that tranquillity and compoſednefs, for all the way as they paſ- 
ed they entertained him with and diſcourſe ;' and ſuch was the ſecurity 
of Franceſco that under pretence of carefling and embracing, he felt about his Body to fee 
whether he was armed. Guiliand and Lorenzo both, knew well enough that the Pazzi 
bore them no good will, and that with all their hearts they would depoſe if they could; 
but they believed whenever they attempted againſt them at would be legally, and withour 
any violence thew and therefore ſuſpeting nothing of danger in that kind, 
they difſembled as much kindneſs to the Pazzs, as the Pazz; did to them. The aflaſlines 
being ready, (thoſe who were to kill Lorenzo, by the help of the crowd being got up to 
Him withour any ſuſpition, on that fide, and Gwiliano's on the other the ſign was given, 
and Bernardo Bandini, with a ſhort dagger provided on purpoſe, ſtabbed Gw/1ano into the 
breaſt, who paſſing a ſtep or two fell down upon the ground, Franceſco dei Paz- 
z; threw himſelf him ſtabbed him all over, and wuh ſuch fury, that he hit his 
own leg, and made a deſperate wound: Antomo andStephanoin the mean time attempred 
Lorenzo,and making ſeveral ſtrokes at him,they wounded him flightly in the throat and no 
whereelſe;for either by their own faint beartednefs, or his courage in defending himſelf, or 
the interpoſition of thoſe who were by, all of them were put off, andtheir enterpri 
miſcarried: whereupon they fled in great terror,and hid themſelves as well as they ; bur 
being found they were ſhamefully put to death, and their bodies dragged abour the City: 
Lorenzo on the other ſide, joyning with thoſe friends he had about him, betook himſelf to 
the yeſtry, and ſtood upon his guard. Bernardo Bandini ſeeing Gwiliano dead, baving an old 
quarrel to Franceſco Nori, a great friend to the Medici, he killed bim into the bargain ; 
and not ſatisfied with two murders, he crowded up to Lorenzo with his courage and 
to ſupply what the {lackneſs and covunticees kaeccomplite had left unfiniſhed : But 
Aading ham barricado'd1n the veſtry, he could not corge at bim. In the midſt of this 
tumult, ( which was ſo dreadful it was the Church would bave been pulled 
upon their heads)the Cardinal got up cloſe to the Altar, where by the labour of the Prieſts 
he was rill the was appeaſed, and the Senate ſent to condut him to his 
own where he remained in great fear till the time he was diſmiſſed, There were at 
that 


" 


thar time in Florence, certain Perugians who had been baniſhed from their Houſes in 
therimeof their factions ; theſe Perwgians the Pazts had drawn to, their party, I_—_ 
of reſtirurioa. So that the Archbiſhop of Sabviati, marching with Gigcopo di Poggio and 
their followers to ſecure themielves of the palace, rook them along with him; and being 
come to the Palace, he left ſome of his company , wr ga. the firſt noiſe 
above ſtairs that hey ſhould ſeize upon the Gate, whilſt he and the reſt of the Perwpi 

went up into the Caſtle. Finding the Senate was riſen (by reaſon it was ied hr 
ſhort time he was met by Ceſare Perrucei the Un 4: Giuſtitia, (o that entring fur- 
ther with him, and ſome few of his crew, he lett thereſt without, who walking into the 
Chancery, by accident ſhut themſelves in, for the lock was ſo contriv'd, that withour the 
key, it was not eaſily to be opened either within or without. The Archbiſhop being en 
red with the Gonfaloniere, pretending to umpart ſome great inner 26 kan from thee Bag, 
be accoſted him in ſo confuſed and diſtrafted a way,the Gonfaloniere from the diſorder both 
of his looks and expreſſions, began to ſuſpet, ſprung from him out of the Chamber with 
a great cry, VC —— he caught him by the hair of the head, and de- 
livered him to one of the Sergeants. the noiſe running immediately to the Senators with 
ſuch arms as they had about them, they ſer upon the Confpirators, and all them who wene | 


up with the (part beulg ſhut up, and part unable to OY were 
exher kill'd, or thrown alive out of the windows. Of this number, the Archbiſhop, 
twoother Sabviati, and Giacopo di Poggio were hang*d. Thoſe who were left below, had 
forc'd the Guards, and Poſſefſed theralelves of the Gate ; mſomuch that the Citrzens which 
upoa the firſt alarm had run into the Caſtle, were not able to afliſt the Senateeither with 
their counſel or Arms. Franceſco de Pazz41n the mean time, and Bernardo Bandini kein 


CRSENIY ) —_—— wounded, they were much diſmaid ; Bernardo, 
for his ſafery with the ſame courage, as he had 


ride by reaſon of the deapnels of his wound, and the | urn which he had 
loit, he defired Giacopo to do that office for him, and then ſtripping he threw biny 
ſelf upon the bed. ' Giacopo, though an ancient Man, and nor verſed in ſuch kind of 
tumults, to try the laſt experiment of his fortune, he got on Horſeback, 
and with about an bundred Horſe well armed , and formerly prepared , he march- 
ed towards the Palace, caying out Liberty, liberty, to the People as he went along ; bur 
ſomeofthem bei by their obligations tothe Medici. 2d then ne denn ld 
any in the Government, norm of them came in. The Senators who were on the top 
of the and had ſecured themſelves as well as they could, threw down ſtones upon 
their heads, and frighted them with threats as much as poſſible. Giacopo was in Con- 
fuſion, and knew not whatto do. when his couſin Girovenns Sariftori coming to hi 
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and 
reproaching him by what was done already , adviſed him to go 1C to his and be The Con- 
qer affuring him there were other Citizens who would be as careful of the People, and (piracy nub 
ir liberties as he. Being therefore utrerly deſtitute of all hopes, Lorenzo alive, Fran- 


ceſco wounded, and no body appearing for him, he reſolved to fave himſelf if he could, 
and marched out of Florence with his Party at his heels, EE I In 
the mean time the whole City was in Arms, and Lorenzo, ſurrounded by a ſtrong Party of 
armed men, was reconveyed to his Palace. © The Senats Palace was recovered, and all 
thoſe who had poſſefs'd it were either taken op killed. The name of the Adzdici was with 
acclamation cryed about the City, and the members of thoſe who were lain were ci- 

or carried upon the point of their fwords about the ſtreets ; every body with 
ena porn the Pazzs. Their houſes were all broken up by the 
; naked as they him in his bed, was burried our of his houſe tothe 
Palace, and hanged wr rp . Yer with all their contumely by 
when he came there, they could not proyoke him to give 

them one word ; only he looked grim, and fixed GeqwapearverFenether abuiedi 
and without any other wer or wg wry liebmo de Pazzi Brotheran- - 
Law to Lorenzo, was ed iti his houſe, out reſpe& ro his innocence, 
and the interceſſion of Brance his Wife." There wasnot a Citizen in.all the City, bur went 
either armed or diſarmed to Lorenzo in this exi and proffered him both them- 
Give auidbicir Grmnces tf gear was hothadech indie which thar family by their 
WHY ETON HY 6 Br Ss DEAT Whilſt this buſineſs Rinato ds 
Paz was retired to his Country houſe, intending todiſguiſe himſelf, elcapeifhe 
could, but he was diſcovered, apprehended by the way, and brought back again to Flo- 

Y 


rence, 


The Pope 
and King of 
Naples make 
War upon the 
Florentints. 


Lorenz's 
ſpeech to the 
Florentines. 


os cog mine 


return 
h ſeveral time he mades it his carneſt 
s accident, Gigcopo and Rinato were 


ight not 
TI 


Parton out of the walls of the City, and thrown into a bole ; and being taken 
up his body was drawn (in theſame haker with which he was han about 
yn ts, baREEg an 1-5 ah nvs ade be quiet at land, was at laſt thrown into the 
Arnus, A greatexample of the oye hymns, toſee a perſon of his wealth and 
authority, pulled ſo 7». np! ogy pieces, and ruined with ſo many. circumſtances of 
congempt. They ſpake indeed vices, and of a ſtrange zyropaniay' in himto ſwearing 
above the degree of the molt profligate perſon ; bur thoſe infirmitics were abug- 


iandyro 


in his and benificence ; fothe wasa reliever of the poor, 
and endow'd ſevtral places of devotion. The Sunday before this woo ho 
; andall the 


that uns Pe Nv aa by any all forvne of ha, he 
efte&ts in his houſes or cuſtody which belon Perſons, he he conligned to 
their ſeveral owners with an unimaginable care, after a ow, examination, Giovan Bat- 
tiſta Monteſecco was atlaſt condemned, and his head ſtruck off. Guglielmo de Pazzi, was 
baniſhed, and his kinſmen which were left alive, impriſoned in a dungeon in the Caſtle of 
Volterra. When the-tumult was over, and the Confpirators execured. Guiliang's fune- 
ral was celebrated with the univerſal condolement of the City, he having been a perſon of 
as much and h as could be deſired in one of his and He 
hadonly one Son, born ſome months after his death, who was chriſtned Giulio, = pro- 
ved fo nary of <form ray ran that the whole World rings of his tation 
_; and if God gives me life, I ſhall ſpeak largely of, when I come to the deſcription 
hs tmes. 

The forces which were got together under Lorenzo ds Caftelloin the vail ofdi Tevero,un- 
des Giovan Franteſco Tolenting 10 woaty an oe in bebalfof the Pazz4, were in their march z0- 
wards F lorence : but of the mi their affairs, they returned from whence. 
they came, Neve the ing of les (though their Conſpiracy had 


piracy 
failed, and not pranptne hal oped for in Florence) relalved to 
that b which could —_— — — — and both the one and 
> hg90 paw By 1) ham igms Theater wr with all poffible d: de- 
cEining cwabey Ct ITANENS of their march, and all deſire of theCiti- * 


Tens, ks 
y 


him) preſt very earneſtly that all the chief Citizens might be = 
the Senate ; and above 88 3h = Og! ſpake to theminthis manner. 


[erent iran renblpa yak fr th the 


s which are peſſed; and truly T confider with what malice 
aulred, and wy Brother ſlain, 1 cannot but condole, and TIE 
Santis oerphaled with tha with whe 
with what zeal, with what 


after thas I revolve 
w_.y what unenimity, and rd air _ 
; I cannot but rejoyce, nay 


even. ow has now taught me that I had more Enc- 

mics in this City, S157 FB ener ie ho fl wy 

rue friends. chant - pe oth am to Jour goodneſs, 

to condele the inj jy 2m People, which 1s the more ple 

cauſe rare, Think, I beſeech you, meſ# noble Citizens, to —— 
un our family, when even among our friends, our relati- 


of infaliety fortune 


ans, 
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ons, and mm the very Church we are in danger. Thoſe who are im. diffreſs, or / 


fron of death, are wont to fly to their friends, and. relations for ſhelter; DE, 


di/po(e but armed, and and ; —_— 
wt nlp dp, pp, and urine ts doe, Thgs oh 


k or private perſecution, bave 
the Cho, o_—— > prodch, we are aſſaulted : where Parricides and ors 
, o_ 


Gead ur AnePiy g/erve 
yo 4 Ta Te deſerve ſuch vebement 


woo _—y = ( ad hes hnow "tis you, \not- we are 
This Palace, this Senate , and the Majeſty of thirlGeovernment , is afperſed with 


erved decrees 4 the Citizens, in partiality to ms, which to my own 
_ gr pr) 47 oy 4x. ung been able, an 
would nat Io ſuffered us, had we been ever traces the rruth- to the 


tom, will ind our F amily was not exalted Hrs hes 
to ftr 


it modeſtly, is was ther humanity, their 
wo" gow rag Fri ang 
ed them to what they have done, ( ah. 


of dominion p 
iazza with armed Men, is an evident 


filling the 


bounty , yo 

Chats Co Sar th =w—_ rmgriy rae fodder ps 
bonor and dignity of the Family without your-favour and i Our bouſe never 
. Was ,, mor ever will be able to govern this State ,, without your cooperation", anil 
aſhftance. 1 cannot ine therefore what they ſhould have bad ogainf ws, 
or what juſt reaſon for ther exvy ; they ſhould rather have turned their indignation upon 
their .own anceſtors, who with their inſolence and avarice defeated them of that honax 
which ours bave gained by their aaron, Bus, let us gratifie them 
far as to grant webad injured them ,"and that their combination were but 
reaſonable and juſt ; My ap hey noir cp hy mf Np ens 
derate with ihe Pope , — Naples , be mnocence and liberty of this 
Commonwealth ? — 5, «War? Oy II, 09G 
excuſe : Man 0 they might have offended him again, and-not 
Ce  kenks e mjury with publick revenge. This 41 it which reviees 
our ng yr; ae the Authors are extinth. \ That 15-4: which has brought 
wpon us with their Armies, 1 therr declaration be on- 


þ ane x of puns 3pm 
Li 


I ch Dry ras df any lg That EE | 
appointed him a guard, to ſecute-hing === payed them out 
A Crete® afier which they addreſled Was, ane? <- 


mm 
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to. juſtihe rherſetves that they could think of, 
zeir ſtate, remonſtrated his impieries to ie vond, 
5 Papacy with as much 1ajuſtice, as he gained it : for he hadſent 
thoſe (whom he had ailvanced/to-the higheſt degree of Prelacy) in the company of T tai 
tors and Murderersto commit treaſonin the Church, in the tinge of divine ſervice, and the 
Celebration of rhe Sacrament ; and-atter that ( having been wmable to kill all the Citrzens, 
alter the Government, and Jack the Cary) he interdiced it with his Pomifical mulediQ- 
ons;-and threatned ro deftroy-ir. | But if God __ juſt, and the vioknces of Men offen> 

at 


= 


tukury 
ae. Biſhops 


was 1n'their. power, and ſent him back to the Pope; the Pope without any regard to 

The Pope tad diian, exaflthem robe invaded with all of Zan md te mos; borh their At. 
and King in- Bies/{underthe Command of Aiforſo Duke of Calabria Ferrands's Son,. =nd Fede+ 
vade the tcrti- v3go Conte & Urbino) entred Chianti, and by means of the Sienneft, who were of the Ene- 
toric: of the mes party, took Redds ; ſeveral other Caſtles ; and plundered the whole Country. Next 
Florent ines. they-encamped before Cafellins : the F lorentines ſeeing themſelves thus herceely attacked, 
were in great fear, asbaving but few men of their own, andthe afiſtance of their friends 

coming in very {lowly ;, for though the Duke indeed, had ſent them ſuppplies, yetthe Fe- 

vetiens refuſed it, asnot thinking themſelves obliged to relieve thern in their particular + 

quarrels; for as, they pretended, private animoſities were not in reafon tobe defended, 

ata publick expence. Sothatthe F mes, 10 diſpoſe the Venetianto better things, ſent 

Tomaſo Soderinmi Embafiador to that State, whilſt in the mean time, they raiſed what- Men 

they could, and made —__ Marqueſs of _— ern General. Whilſt in thisman- 

ner they were employed in their preparations, the Enemy had brought Caftellina to fuch 

diſtreſs that , deſpairing of relief , the Gariſon furrendered ,- afier forty days- ſiege. 

From bence, the Enemy advanced towards Arezzo, and fat dowry before Monte S. Sent 

0. "The Florentine Army was by this tame drawn out, and being marched towards the 

Enemy, had poſted it ſelf within three miles of them, and incommoded-them fo that 

Federigoſent to Urbino todelire a truce for ſome few days ; which was granted, but with 

fo diſadyantage tothe Florentimes, that thoſe who requeſted it were amazed when 

they had obtained it;\ for without ittbey muſt have drawn off with Burt havi 

tholedaysallowed to recolle&t themſelves, whenthe time was expired they went on wit 

tharkege, and took the Town under the very noſe of our Army. By this time Winter 

being come, to provide themſelves good rs, the Enewy drew his Army into the 

age (nur the F lorentines where they thought moſt convenient ; and the Mar- 

quels of Farrers(baying done little good to .bumfelf or other PeopleJreturned from whence 

he came.About thistime Genoa wasinrebellion agaiaſt the State of Ailan,and npon thisoc- 

Cone rcbels alien, Geleatza being dead, and his Son Groven Gakeazzoa minor, and unhirfor the Go» 

»gainſtthe Veromient,, difference aroſe betwixt Sforzs, Lodoviee, Orremiano, Aſcenio, his Unckles, 

State of Milan, arid (Dledona Bona his Mother ; cach of them 0g to the tuition of the Child. In 

which competition Madone Bonathe Dutcheſs prevailed, by the Counſels of To 

a/o Soderimi (the Florewtine Embaſſador im that Court, at that time) and Ceeco Sime- 

zetto who had been ſecretary to the late Galeazazs; whereupon Sforzs fiying from Milen, 
Otreniamo was drawn, as he was pathng the ry ek Pros Frame 

places, Roberto de ſan Severmoran the ſame fortune, and fled, having forſaken the Dut- 
che(s4n thote diſputes, and; himſelf withthe Ugckles. The falling our, not 

long eftcr m Tw/cany, princes-hoping from new acciderits, ,or new ſucceſs, every. 

hought likely e reſtore him his Country. King Ferran- 

; in their necefſiries, was to the State of 

EE a)". imployment- of her own, that ſhe ſhould 

yot be at leature 10 ſend them relief ; and by means of Proſpers Adorne, com 

2 Roberto 
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Roberto, "andthe Sforzs which were baniſhed, he w ſo that Genoa rebelled; hovers how. 4 
cheleſstbe little Caſtle remained firma tothe young Duke, and the Durcheſs ſerx forces ro 
themgorecover the Town, but they were overthro\n ; 8 conſidering with her 
ſelf the danger which might acctew both to her-Son, and her ſelf, if the War ſhould be 
continued, all Tuſcany being imbtoiled. . and the” Floventines in diſtreſs, ſhe reſolved, ſee- 
RE Et Rory of (@ gee xa deg berg ke 
with Bat F « great ro ro himthe 
[a pur ou exneer 7 uat upen condon he would drive out Proſpero, and give the 
io o anc tc wg mage prangh norte panes ru the Caſtle was 
and b CU CE _EY Battiffino Go 
made himſalf Dogue ; the Sforzs and Signete | 
of the road they paſled with their followers into Luvigians: The Pope and the 
King ſocin the troubles 1n Lomvb4r4y compoſed, rook occaſion _ 


viding, and _—_ OE lked wah 
approaching, 

—  — 
ſeveral CE Cem the Films 


walls of Piſa it ſelf. province 
the King of France, and the King of 
tothe Pope, perſuaded the Flotentines to ſend Embaiſadors als x pinned their ur 
moſt endeavour wittPhim, to concludeall their differences with an hohorable peace. _'The 
Flarentines conſented, as well to excuſe themſelves tothe World, as that they were des 
ſirous of ir. Having ſent therefore their Embaſſadors, they returned as they went, wit 
any accommodation : and the F loremtimes finding ves abuſtd or andoned by che 
hralians, reſolved totry if they-could gain themſelvesany by an alliance with 
France, to which purpoſe they ſent as their Embafſador Donato Acciadwak, a perſot; well The giat!- 
*killd both in che and Latineton whoſe Anceſtors —_—__— ma res. | 
in that State ; bur being arrived at in his 3 
his memory, "and remuneration to his 
—_— gave his Sons conſiderable ; portions 

marry them like themſelves ; and ſent Grad" Amtomio Veſpace: | (a Man well verſed in the 

_ Pontifical Laws) tothe Kine of Frans inrlln —_— The itroad Por ak 


ye (as all ſudden rx; neue 
the Fleventivesno little diſtration. For indo heavy Fs 2a 


Siens, they could not ſee how they ſhould beablew Y hemmſelves on rag” fo 
however they ſear officers and all other proviſions to reinforce the City of Piſa; oo that 
they might keep the Luccheft fromadliſting the Enemy, with mony or any elle, they 
ſent Gino Cappent as their baflador to them ; but be war received @ our of ar 
aNCient 


apprehenſion | 
—_—_— 
rat's wred grey beck the Marqueſs > po eateratined the 


Propedy and with great imporeunity, delired-of the Fruecians Gonnt Carlo the Soh of 
Braccio, and the Son of Count Giacapo, wh (after ſeveral and demutrs 
were ſent to them ; for having made peace with the Turk, aud 20 pretence oak 
themſelves, they were aſhamed to-brack fair with the League. Carl - and 
Deifebo being come, with a conſiderable number of Hotſez and joyned to what. 

We Yep ac nb aq Sr (which anthded the 


; burupon. 
scceſchs in-rhe Army, the old 
I Ser hating 


ences, it was 
ED | 


into the Country of P 
toobſtrutt the Enemy from 
ſuppoſed likewiſe the Enemy 


i 


Qu 


chief they 
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Carlo would take Perugia (wherehe: had a great party as they believed) or thatthe P 
would be conſtrained to ſend a dy-of Merito defend ; and to drive his Holinek 
into greater neceſlity, they ordered :Nicolo Vitelli (who had left Caftello, where Lorenzo 
his was predominant ) with what force he could make roapproach the Town, to 
drive out hisadverſaty if he could, and'keep - > eg Pope. 
Ar firſt, fortune ſeemed to enclinero the” Floreltines, Count Carlo advanced ſtrange- 
ly in rhe Country of Perugia ; Nicole Vitelli,, thoughrhe could nor get into the Town of 
Caſtello, yet he was Maſter ofthe field; ahd plundered round abour it without any contra- 
diction ; and thoſe forces which were encamped at bonzs made their excurſions to the 
very wallsof Siexna, ' Bur at laſt alltheir hopes came to nothing; for firſt Count Carlo di- 
ed inthe very height of their 1008, whoſe death had nevertheleſs much bettered the 
conditionof the Florentines, had they known how to have improved the vitory which ir 
s radbree- bryan Ing butrhe Popes Army ( be- 
all rogether in ) canceivi hopes of ov ing the Floremtimes, took 
held, wad hore wack three exiles he Hey on the other fide 
Giacopo Guicciardini,” (at that time Commiſfary of the Army ) by the advice of Roberto 
da Rimino, pers mem gg was the chief, and beſt officer 
among them) knowing it was tha Enemy agog, reſolved to attend 
him ; and bow TY far from the Lake” (in Fx ow! th where Hannibal 
gave the Romans that memorable defeat)” the Popes Army was roured. The news of this 
victory was extreamly welcome in Florence, both tothe Magiſtrates, and People; and it 
would hve been great honor and adyantage to that enterprize, - ba@ nor diſorders in the 
Army at ,Poggibonz;1poiled all, and thevi overthe one Camp, been interrupted by a 
mutiny-/inthe-other ; for that having got much p_ in the Country of Sienna, 
when they came todivide, there fell our great difference berwixt the Marqueſs of Ferrara, 
and the nx oh one ſo that they came to'blows- ,and didone another what miſ- 
were 4 | | 
The Florentines finding no good was to be expected from them together, conſented 
that the of Ferrars with his forces might murch home ; by which means the Arm 
being weakned, withour a head, and ve ly, the Duke of Calabria being wit 
his Army not far from Siexns, took a reſqlurion of falling them ; but the Florentines 
hearing of his advance, not truſting to their Arms, their numbers (which was much 
than the Enemy) northefituarion of their Camp (which were very ſtrong )withour 
expecting their comin ans men asthe face of their Enemy, as ſoon asthey pre- 
ceived the duſt,they ir Amunition,and behindthem ; 
and ſo cowardly and OO pv head or 
tail, gavecither vi or defeat. - ThisRout filled the King's Souldiers with prize, and 
mes with fear ; for that Ciry was not only aflited wth War, but with {6 vio- 
—_—_— that moſt of the inhabuzanrs were to leave the Town, and betake 
ves to rhe mmm 3 rien mn Spere more terrible by ſickneſs, for 
thoſe Citizens who had in the Val di Piſa, ' and the Val Delſa, being driven thither, 
+ 0 eve Ho: hurry back again to Florence as well asthey 
ith their | goods and their Children, bur with all their families 
| 1d the Enemy would have preſented himſelf 


. * 


my had ſoſtrarned 
choſe rather to detend 
they were condufted-toS. Caſſkeno, a 


_— at P zi, 

"prize in 
vided with all 
be united. | © 
{ The Florentines bav 
ing very fiercely in their 


Poggibonzs, made 
thar Country, "after they S.rmwart a Colle which (in 
Jookedppon as extrortiindry roof, and being well man'd, aod pro- 


inte jojic#uld their Fortes x 3:Caſdows; nad the Encin 
; they reſolved to march towards them, and vel 


them- 
ſelyes 
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ſelves as near themas they could, ſuppoling they ſhould tbereby, not oal the 
Garifon to detend themſelves, bo. tn | um ern in lhoetechs: Heee, 
upon they removed foom $ Cafsiano, and encampedat S. Giminiano about five miles from! 
Colle, from whence with their Horle, and the lighteſt of their foot, they daily moleſted 
the Dukes Camp : bur this was not enough for the Gariſon in Colle,, for wanting all 
things that were neceſlary, they ſurrendered the 13 of November, tothe great diſplealuce 
of the Florentives, but the great joy of the Kon, cſpeclly the Stenneſs, who belies 
their common hatred to Florence, had a particular el againſt this Town. 
money at the height ; rhe ſeaſon unkttor War ; and the Pope ape ca— ing) Os 
hopes of peace, or tg enjoy their yiftory quiedythemlebves) offered a truce 
Ge Nam nh Firms allowed them ten days for an wer ; which profiler 
: but asa wound is more painful when cold, than when''us firſt given, this 
hd ere go " gavethe Floremtines nn wii Fac woarir ern endured ; 
Rn bend gne another by the miſcurringesinthe 
War, RN the expence, pwned 299; ear 
Laxes , pan 7%. pen ocean ary > <1 and the ordinary 
of People, bur even in their conventions, and publick tC PILE 
took the conhdence to tell Lorenzo to his tes, ah Cry wo way, POIIITIE 
no more War,and that therefore he ſhould bethink himſelf whach Lorenzo 
diſcerning the neceſſity, adviſed ety og oarrrtery 7 cerca 
and ix was concluded by all (that ſceing the Venetions were cold and uncertain ; —_ : 
young, and i in new. troubles at home) their beſt way would be to ſeek our for 
new alliance. and try what that would contribute ro their ſacce6. - Their great -ſcruple 
Was, jam whake comercbey ſhould caſt rhemſelves, whether into the Popes, or the King's 
of Naples ; and upon ſerious debate it was reſolved into the z, a3 a perſon of more 
and ike o yield them better progaRtion, in dof the ſhortneſs of the Popes 

lives, and the changes upon their ſuc For the tear the Church has of any 
Prigce, and the ſmall regard it has of any body elle in all its reſolutzogs, cauſes that no 
co any ay” Hrs wm Fn in his affairs, =_ 
any of the Popes ; tor he that affociats with him ip war, in dangers, may per 
have a companion and a ſharer i in has Victories; but in his diltref he ſhall be ſfureto be a- 
lone, his holineſs being {till brought off by his (perirual influence and authoriry. Ir being 
dough oo icky, wy [ro to reconcile with the King, there cpuld be no-way 

of ſo likely, as by Lorenzo himſelf, for b ve hnerworwyack wy a. Gp 


ſo much the morethey might ſucceed. - Lo» 
wean Ac hore and having prepared hey thought prota DE ded 
Goremmens 6s Tawaph Saderins (as chet times Ginfahniors & © is) and left Florence 


in the beginning of December. Remgoanivetas 70s way, wrattothe Senate, and 
gave them an account of his delign, and the Senate in honor 4 wer | wages 4 
treat with more made hin) Embaſlader for the People Edncay 006 guid 
him authority to conclude with him, AE I IN, and diſcretion, A- 
bo ths nes Roberto da Santo Severino, apr yo with Ladgvico and Aſcanio (for 
072.4 was dead ) they invaded the State 0 Milan, in to have re-inve- 
Fury emer ric having pofſcfs' and the whole 
foe th is Je he Dandelion kr Gt ed 


rr np on yore 
ge” ufedall his 1 
Gorenorocptie wag of hwanborey6 remorchum Ago 
ugn,to to countermine him,and have fame body 
TW ne COTA > IIs on xa | 
ng —_— 
Ad lrmakn Clo fr Correo we parte tumedourof 
Milan, which the Dutcheſs rook in ſuch 
the Government of her Soa to his unckle Lodovica, which aR of her's in whole! of thlen, 
Dutchy to the Government of Lodowieo, was the ruine of Italy, is ſhall be 1D its 


ons Lorenzo de Medici was in. bis journey towards Noples, and the june berignsths 
ares, 


I 
ued 


Lodwuice 
that by Ligand To the Town, and ', np —ſ 
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Lerenzo de 
Medecti arrives 
at Niples. 


- 


New conſti- 


fora 


ies, in a very fair way, whew-00n a ſudden, beyond all expetation Lodovico F regoſe, | 

ving intelligence in furprized the Town, and made all priſoners whom he 
found any ways affected tothe Floremtines. "This accident was highly reſented by the Go- 
vernors of Florence, forthey imagined it:done by theorder of Ferrando, and therefore com- 
plained heavily to the Duke of Calabria (who was with his Army at Siexma) that whilft 
they were 1n Treaty, they ſhould be affaulted fotreacherouſly ; but the Duke affured them 
by Letters, and/an Embaſſy on purpoſe, that what had paſitd was done without either 
his conſent, or his Fathers, However, the affairs of the F | nowsre were judged ina very 
ill condition ; their treaſure being exhauſted ; their Prince, in the hands df the King; an 
old War on Foot with the Pope and the King, a new War commenced with the Genoeeff, 
and no friends to ſupport them, for they had no hopes of the Venetian, and of the State of 
Milan they had morereaſon to be afraid, ic was fo various and unſtable: the only hopere- 
maining to the Floremtines, was in Lorenzo's addreſs to the King. 

Lbrenzo arrived at Naples yo was bonorably received both by the King, and the 
whole City ; and though the War was begun for no other end bur to ruine him, yer the 
greatnelz of his Enemies, did but add to his Grandeur ; for being brought to his audience, 
he delivered himſelf fo. handſomly, and diſcourſed ſo well of the conditionof Irahy, of 


' the -humors of all the Princes, and People therein, ' and gave ſo good account of what 


wasto be drea War, and what wasto be hoped for by peace, that the King admi- 
red the __ wit, the folidity of his judgment, more 
now, than hehad wondered before, how he could alone ſuſtain fo great an invaſion, inſo- 
much that he doubled his reſpects towards him, ana began to think it his intereſt much 
moreto make him'his friend, than to continue him his Enemy. Nevertheleſs upon ſun- 


. dry aod ferches, he kept him in diſpence from December to March, not only to 


fatishe himſelf ina farther experience of Lorenzo, but to inform himſelf of the infidelity of 
Florence, for that City was not without thoſe who would have been glad the King would 
have kept him, and bandled him as Giacopo Piccinino was handled. Theſe People began 
ro in, andſpake ill of him, all over the Town, to oppoſe themſelves publickly in 
the Councils againit any thing that was moved in favour to Lorenzo ; and gave out gene- 
rally where everthey came,that if the King kept him much longer ut Naples they would al- 
ter the Government ; ſo that the King Rh to diſpatch him for ſometime, un expeCta- 
tion of a tumult. But finding all quiet,” and no likelyhood of any ſuch thing, on the 6 of 
March 14,79, he diſmiſsed him, foks firſt preſented him ſo nobly, and treated him fo 
honorably, that they had made a perpetual League, and obliged themſelves mutually for 
the preſervation of one anothers Domunions. ; 

It therefore Lorenzo-was great when he went from Florence, he was much greater when 
he returned ; and was recerved with a joy, and acclamation in the City, futable to his 
quality,” and the recency of his deſerts, who had ventred his own life ſo frankly, to pro- 
cure peace to his Country, Two daysafter his arrival, the Articles of Peace were publi- 
ſhed, - by which both the State of Florence and King had particularly obliged themſelves toa 
common defence that ſuch Towns as were taken from the Florentines during the War 
(if inthe ary Ms ſhould be- reſtored : that the Pazzs which were priſoners at Vol- 
rerra, ſhould be diſcharged, and a certain ſiim of mony payed to the Duke of Calabria, 
time. This Pcace was no ſooner publiſhed, but the Pope, and the Veneti- 
ans were infinitly offended, the Pope thinkinghiml If negleRed by the King, and the 
Venetians by the Florentines, for both one and the other having been partners in the War, 
they took it unkindly'ro be left our of the Peace. Their diſpleature being reported and be- 
lieved at Florence, was preſently apprehended that the effect of this peace, would be a 
grearer War. . 
 -Hereupon the Governors of the' State, to think of contrating the government, 


. 1g it into aleſier number of Miniſters, appointing a il of 70 Citizens to 


rranſact ſuch affairs as were of princi | This new Conſtitution ſertled the 
minds of thoſe who were dgfirous 'of innovation, and to give it 4 reputation, the firſt 
thing they did, wastoratifie the which Lorenzo had made with the King, and they 
a Antonio Ridols, and Piero Naſi, Embaſſadors to the Pope. Notwuhſtanding 
this Peace, the Duke of Calabria from the of Siena with bis Army, 
pretending he was tetained by the ons of that City, which were ſo great, that be- 
nr CI own) JaviEed ted irito the Town, and their defferences referred to 
hisarbitration. The Duke accepted the overture, fin'd ſeveral of the Citizens ; impriſoned 
ſeveral ; baniſhed ſome, and ſomehe putto death ; ſo that he became ſuſpicious, not only 
ro: the Steneſ#, bur to the Florentines alſo ; that his deſign was to make himſelf Prince 
of that City,; norcould they deviſe any remedy, ſecing they had entred into a League with 


the 


s 
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baking, and thereby made borh and Venetianstheir Enemies. And this ſuſpici- 
on wasnot only gotinto the brains ru /17 ae perighet 1=vak-s rw io 
affairs, ) bur into the minds alſo of nah emma rg concluded, the 
liberty of thar City was never in more danger Ins 
care of itin all its extreminies, averted that evil, and 

the King, the P and the Venetiansa diverſion » funtwar nog = 


Mahome the Turk, was with a Army, encamped before Rhodes, and had 
lien before Arot.ac pairs Fra were numerous, and his ——— 
mock hrs do mpg eſo ; ted by the 
Gege, with a deal of diſhonor. "Ha. Ts 
his Fleet, under mer wnrpmcag 9 gy 


3 or 


EY Ln my 
all his forces: this inyaſion though it it was very dreadful to the Duke, dale tel 
rely, yet it was welcome to Florence and Siens, the one thinking its liberty moſt miracu- 

G nee hve chroped hem. Which pun we thoſe dangers which 
fn — Which opinion was much encreaſed R— 
dared Gom Svc ant mage oe 


EET lo ED oof 


haveit. The Floreutines thought not fro ip fo fair an occation ; andtherefore ans 3 
Embaſſadors tothe Pope, who entertained them with diverſe practices after rhey were 
arrived TU IE 7. ow; 99>. yet at length it was adjuſted how 
all Parties ſhould for the furure, and what every one ſhoufd contribute,in time of 

in War; afrer which the Embaiſadors were admitted to the fore of the 


eo wry, om 
; rather than ſuffer their 
) to be taken from them, and : 
ulplexing hun they were ex therocks , and forced them to do any thing which was _ 
him, they were ready tome himfatisfaQion, and did 
Redeemer , be would be as ready to. receive them'into hi 
wal nr Ar o whichexcuſes his Holineſs with great 


IS Re EE Ds TAS 
what had beendabeted, nnd endcladadon in _—y CLE Eh Eee = 
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fruit from his bleſſing, they ſhould furniſh our fifteen Gallics and keep them in their pay 
till the Turk was beatch out of Kaly. The Embafladors complained grievoully rohave an 
article of that weight ſuperadded ro what was concluded in the Treaty; but by all the 
friends they could make, and all the arts they could uſe, they could not prevail to have it 
expunged ; whereupon returning to Florence, that Senate, to the Peace, ſenr 
Guid Antonio Veſpucci ( who not lang before was returned from France ) their Embaſlador 
to his Holineſs, and by his prudence, he brought the terms to be tolerable, and as a 

ter ſign of his reconciliation, recerved feveral other marks of his Hohneſs favour. The 
Florentmes having put an end to all their difleren ————— Siens being free, they 

C 


delivered from their of the King, by alabris drawing away 
with his Army ou of andthe War contmuing with the Turks, preficd. the 
King fo bard tothe reſtitution of fuch as. the of Calabria at hs had 


committed to the keeping of the Saneſs ; that he began to fear the F lorentines raight deſert 
him, and by making War upon the Sawefs, hinder the aſfiftance which be from 
the Pope, and the re{t of the Princes of [ealy ; he cauſed them allto be delive- 
red, and by ſeveral new favours, reobliged the F mes 0 him; from whence we 
may obſerve, that it is intereſt and necefiry, not their hands or their words, which caake 
Princes keep their promiſes. Theſe Caſtles being reſtored, and the new League conhir- 
med, Lorenzo de Medici gained reputation than the War firſt, and after, the peace 
(when chey wine jrekint of chin) niches rom ins For at that time there wan- 
ted not thoſe who calumnated him , one, whoto preſerve himſelf, bad fold his 
and as by the War they their Towns, by the peace they ſhould loſe their 
liberty. But when the Towns were reſtored ; and honorable peace concluded with the 
——_ returned to its ancient reputation , the People ( who are generally 
y to talk, and judgeof things more by the ſucceſs, than the Counſel ) changed ther 
note preſently, and cryed 3 mbp favtem ee nadie = we 64 7 
managetnent in that peace, than their ill fortune had got them by the War; and that bis 
prudence and judgmens had done what all the Armies and power of their Enemies could 
not 


This deſcent of the Turks defer'd the War, which the Pope and the Venetians upon 
hes me nedmons> -; p 0rd mer ear Aye 6 inning of the Turkiſh in- 


valion was unexpected, much good ; fothe end of it was unlooked for, and 
the occaſion of much muſchief ; for Mabomer the Grand Signore died fuddenly, and diflc- 


rence ariſing berwixt his Sons, thoſe who were landed in Puglia, being abandoned by theis 
Lord, came to an with the King of Naples, and deli up Orranto into his 


new troubles. On the one fide the Pope and the 
Sanefi, and other lefler Potemares. On 
King of Naples, the Duke of Milan, and 
with them the Bologneſ#, and ſeveral other little States. The Yenetianhad a deſign upon 
Mit, and hopesenough to carry 

re> 


no longer to 


the Perſon ty ln 


da 


e Aymara oo codogrndn j ought pas "deer Aces. ror com 
thence into Lombardy to the relief of the Marqueſs; which bang abſolutely denicd;the Fle- 
r4/1ne and King thinking that a ſufficient declaration of his mund, on. des; 
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by force, and ry if that they could make him their friend, or ar leaf ——— 

mpediments as ſhould hinder his of the Venerians, who had already taken the 
beld; invaded the Marqueſs ; overrun molt of the Country, and clap'ddown with theit 
Army before Fi arolo, a Caſtle of great importance to the affairs 0 that Prince. The 


King and the F mes havi in the mean time concluded to fall upon the Pope, Alfors 
ſo Duke of Calabria marched his towards Rgyve, and by the help of the O—_ 
( who were joyned with him, in to-the Orfins who ſled with the Pope 


mitted great ſpoils all over that 

command of NicoloVitelli affaulted the City of Caftello; took it, turned out Lorenzo who 

grey, Bone ve itto Nicolo as Prince: the Pope was atthis time in ve- 

wn 0040 7 gt a nes iathe with- 
Prince, refolved to overcome, not to yield tg his 
Roberto ds Rimino, and inviting him to Rome; 


—_—_—_ aſſembled wer merry yo a be repreſented how an honor it 
would be to him, if he could reſcue the Church from rhe calamities which were upom it; 
and that notonly himſelf and his ſucceſſors, bur God Almighty would reward him. Roberto 
_ taken a view of his Army, andall the Ma Tiras nad erin raiſe him 

he could more, which was done diligence and The 
Duke of Calabria wa all this while fo abour that Country, and his inroads 
to the very walls of the City ; which netledand provokedthe Citrzens RONgR of them 
came freely, and offered their ſervice to remove them, which Roberto with many thanks, 
and great expreſſions of kindneſs 


he fit to draw farther off from the 
him at any diſtance from the 
tion of his Brother Federigo was to him 
with freſb ſupplies from his Fa Roberto finding bimſelf ach in Horſe, and ſuperior 
in foot, drew his Army out of the Town, and directing towards the Enemy, he encam- 
9%, mw ocyuans The Duke findin g the Enemy upon his back, quite contra- 
to his ation; ved hc Ins. A but he muſt fight, or run away ; ſo 
forced, and conſtrained, leſt otherwiſe he ſhould do athing unworthy of a King's Son; 
be reſolved to fight, turned upon the Enemy , and each of them having put their Army 
irgo order, according to thediſcipline of thoſetimes, they fell rout, and the battle conti- 
nued from morning to noon, and was fought with more courage than any io [raly for fif- 
ty years before; there dying onthe one fide and the other above a thouſand Men: the end 
of which —_—_ honorable farche Church; for their infantry being numerous, ſo 
I Sam thatt were forcedto- turn tail; andthe Duke bad been taken, 
he not been reſcued 'by ſore urks, which upon the delivery of Otronto took pay un- (0, 
a oy Roberto having gained ſoabſolute a Victory , returned ly to Rome; 
| CD erp enywenere ns ogy 5 ns. gdrunka 
> cold water, he put himſelf into a flux, and died not many daysafter ; his body 
being incerred by bis Matiaat with all nable ceremony: The Pope baving a 
this Victory, he ſentthe Count towards if he could recover u for Lorenzo,and 
what he could do upon Rimna; Lrnbaiiadand Robert, there being only one Child left 
in the tuition of his Lady; he thought it might be no hard matter to into that Town; 
and doubtleſs he had had not that Lady been aflified by the Flarentines who 
oppoſed him ſo happily, that he could do Rimino, nor-Cafells. Whilſt 
un poſe werein 2 in Romagnd, and Rome, the Veretions trad taken Fi Pres 
the Po with their Army; the Duke of Miles's, and the Marqueſs JOEY 
a qnny rrp ron upon the death ofthe Count £' Urbino ) vio 
moved to ; anddied there; ſo that the 
the Venetians had great hopes of Maſters of Ferrera. gy trad rr re 
rent ines and King of Naples, uſed all art to bring the Pope oyer .totheir rty, but 
not being ablero doit by force ; they threatned him with a ah a Cone which 


Duke, underſtanding their 
uppoling that Roberto would not venture to 
To EekdeS he bad fome ex 


- Onthe other fide, the 7 woes dev \ 


The Dukoof 


Calabria Ut- 


rour had mga wr iro pra ware. Pars. by perſuaſion of 
. Emba Rome and the chief of the haCarus. uy Leary ava ve 
Pope was ined, and to hearken to the GE Cn bag 2h Aer lege 


for fear the Grandeur ob the Venetians ſhould be the ruine Toe of tha Country, he became in« 


clinable to the and ſent his Nuncis to Naples, where a peace was concluded for five 
years betwixtthe Pope, Kingof Naples, and Florentines,, reſerving a certain crime for the 
Venetians , if they pleaſed to come in. Which being done, the Pope ſent ta-the Veneti- 
axs to defiſt in their War Ferrara, but the Venetians were (o tarfrom yiog, 


| IA more cagernes than before; for 


defer 


—_ HS = FI 7 II 
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ded Wye pms ren aa Argema, they, had advanced in ſuch mag- 
yn in the Marqueſſes Park, $o-that the 
tanking no 


,rtlalved to aflaulrthem with all the forces they 

rim rot had orders r0,march thuher with their 

make, coding the Duet Cola could. ſpare; and for the better ad- 
= Lhd fr whe to be held ar Cremone, whete there met the 
Popes Legat, Counr Girolemve, the Duke of Calebria,the Signore Lodovies, and Lovenzo de 
. Madics, with many other Princes of ah, in which Council the Method of the future War 
Cnr hy it deenion, they defend Ladoiers peomifhom yo mack the Ties. 
than by a bruk 's ro Venets- 
A eenghs but Lodevico would not be perſuaded, as fearing to pull 
a War his back, which becould not be rid off when he p leaſed : whereupon 1t was de- 
nad ſhould march with their whole frengrh Fe Farer, baving mu- 
hand-gorotiatresd 8000 For, they advanced againſtthe Venetians, who were 2200 
Hogſe, md 6000 Foot. ny ar he Lg toi rt me ycsFlc 
whach the Yeweriams bad upon the Po: and that they broke it ar 
uae es te qoorfes Ved, ante Ant Jef mins (he Proven of 
- The  Ayuararm all ay combined | them; .ro give themſelves greater reputa- 
auither eacema;cad ths Dube bRiee _—_- pay with 2.00 good Horle:and upon news 
of rhe defeat of their ſent him with part of the Army to facetheenemy, whilſt 
Roberto da San Severino the 4dds with the « relt, and approaching to AMi/an, pro- 
claimed the Duke and Madam Bone his Mother ; hoping that Lodewico and his Government 
had been © odious in that City, that the very name of the other would haye begot ſome 
commotion. This inroad at frſt produced fore kind of terror : but the conclulion was 
quite to what the Venetians had defigned, for this compelled Lodowico to do,what 
he could not be broyght to before; and therefore leaving the Marqueſs of Ferraratothe de- 
—— with 4000 Horſe, and 2000 Foar, the Duke of Calabria with 
12000 Horſe,and '5000 Foot, marched into the Countries. of Bergona, Breſcia,and Vere- 
na, HlaalatngendbeLageliabout than, before the Venetians could ſend them any re- 
hf, for Roberto and bis | are php TY 7 Af = on the other {ide, the 
Marque of Ferars, IE == of his loſſes ; for the Duke of Repo (who 
we pomgnes a but 2000 and 1000 Foot wasnotable to oppoſe 

-ham-: ſo that/all char year 1 > Wes aprons Ov The next 


Argues took 

ar orrrery had 

drawn their whole Army as wiſely as the 
where) daleetiranbe ever the Venetians were polle(s'd of an Lombardy ; for 


| they were reduced to 6000 Horſe, and 5000 Foot ( whilſtche Enemy confilted of 13000 
Horſe, and 6000'Foot ) forthe Duke of Rev, entertaigedonly for a year, when 
wa LG" wasretired. on wages er where many are in 

on ors Long ictory to the Enemy ; for F, 

del Coho what be wa brag, kept th Duke 

) there grew exceptuons berwixt 
dere; or CrrvanGalece bong become capable of the 
(wry yr OF Duke.of Calairia, be had « mind bis 
ſhould exerciſe the Government. Lodovico, ſmelling his de- 
bim. This inclination of Lodowico's, known 


en Rene dh e ) by 


roy Warthey overtures an Av 
Enos _ 
; hadexerciſed over rus before:for every Man rp ra A Wer 


ne honor 1 inthe proſecution of it, but in theconduſion,they.had-come 
ner; for the Towns which they had taken were reſtored, bur the mupeg bet 
Opry ee” oe nv er aq 19 af Ys, ut. 
Caſtells > the war, t Gi ampeeayFanhe phobic detoep 
ff attempt 
Army of  Whalt an things were anenaged) a is Fate, Pope, 1aHon 
Pope. . Lorenzo, preficd hard upon the »City of Caſt alla to turn out Nicodo Virels, whoi( x0 bring 


vver 
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over the Pape to their party ) was deſerted by the League. Whilſt they were wntreached be- 
fore the Town, rhaſe of rhe :Garifoa, who were friends ro Vitels, fallyed our upon the Ene- 
my, and beat them fromthe fiege ; hereupon the Pope recalled Grrolamo from Lombardy ; 
cauſed him to come to Rome to recruit bus Army,and then ſent himſro purſue his deſigns a- 
gainſt Caftelo: bur judging it better upon ſecond thoughts to reduce Nicolo by fair means 
than he made peace with him, and reconciled ham, as much as in him lay , to his 
adverſary Lorenzo: and to this he was conſtrained more out of apprehenſion of new trou- 
bles, than any defire to peace ; for he faw ill humours remaining berwixt the Colonneff, 
and the Urſins. 
In the War berwixt the Pope and the King of Naples, the King of Naples had taken. 
from the Urſini the Country of Pagliacezzs, and given it to the Co who followed his 
party. When Peace was atterwards made betwixt the Pope.and the King, the Urſins de- 
mandeg reſtitution by virtue of that treaty. The Pope many times required the Colonneſ® The coll 
to deliver it, but neuther the prayers of the one, nor the threats of the other being able to provoked -rhe 
vail, they fell upon the Urſin; with their old way of depredation and plunder. The Pope, and are 
hoes nor calming ther jnfdleoce, drew all his forces together, and joyning them with *vi2'Gin Rome, 
the Ur{ini, they ſackedthe Houſes ofall the Colonmi in Rome ; killed thoſe who 
deſtroyed moſt of the Caſtles which they had in thoſe parts: ſorhat thoſe rumults were en- 
+ ded, not by peace, but by the deſtruction of one of the parties. | 
Ia the mean time, the affairs in Genoe and Tuſcany were in no better condition ; for the 
Florentines kept Antonio ds Marciano , with his forces upon the frontiers of Serez.ans, 


and wuh ayer ae fn kept the Serezant in 1 In Genoa Bat- 
tiftino F that City, repoling too much in Paulo F the Arch- 
Fe eels, bo Wite and Children , ſerzed by ogg {+ 


made- himſelf Prince. The Venetian fleet had at that time aflaulted the King of Naples ; 
d themſelves of Galipoli; and alarmed all the Towns abour it ; but upon the peace in 
Lombardy, all the differences were compoſed , except thoſe in Tuſcany, and Rome: for 
the Pope died five days after the Peace was proclaimed, either his time being then come, or 
elſe his indignation at the Peace ( againſt which he was moſt obſtinately averſe ) having 
killed him. However he left all ay quiet when he died, though whilſt be lived, he 
kept ut conſtantly imbroiled. Upon his death , Rowe was 1 tatly in Arms: Count 
Grrelamo with his forces retired to the Caſtle: the Urſini were tearful the Colonni would re- 
the injuries they had ſo lately #rceived: the Colonni demanded their Houſes and Ca- 
ſtles to be made good; fo that in a few days, Murders, Roberies, and burning-of Houſes, was 
to be ſeen in ſeveral parts of the City ; bur the Cardinals having perſuaded Girolamo to de 
liver up the Caſtle he hands pfdgirCalledgeedoralrore his own Government, and 
free the City from his forecs ; hoping thereby to make the next Pope his friend, he readi- 
ly obeyed, delivered up the Caſtle to the Colledge, and drew off his forces to Imola, So 
that the Cardinals being rid of that fear, and the Barons of the afliſtance they 
from Girolamo, they proceeded tothe Eleftion of a new Pope, and after ſome little dif- 
putes, they made choice of Giovan Battiſta Cibo Cardinal 4 Maſfetts, a Genoeſe, with the 
name of [wnocent the 8, who by the ealineſs of his Nature ( being a Manof peace ) pre- 
vailed with them to lay down their Arms, and once more made all quiet at Roene. 
Notwithſtanding this Peace, the Florextines could got be prevailed with to be quiet ; 
it _———————_— diſhonorable, and iaſufferable,thata private Gentleman ſhould bave 
taken, and keep from them the Caſtle of Serazane; and becauſe it was an article in the 
Peace, that not only all that bad been loſt might be demanded again, but thar War might 
be waged againſt any that obſtructed at, they pra mony to go on with 
enterprize : whereupon Agoſtino Fregoſo, who ſreprined Swetotoakag himbifun. 
able wich his private force , to ſuſtain ſuch a War, he refigned it to S, George. And ſee- 
ing weſhall many times have occalion-to mention S.George, and the Genoefs, it will not 4, ook 


cipal in ety. g'0. 
"ies the GeverShed made proce with the Fauplone; afieedie- great War in which "2 
prob rhe forus he oreit jr aero aeers - een the profitrefths 
t ſums of mon the ſervice | | over to 
Nan >. hould (hare ofehem, ing to the proportion of ' 


ſelves, created a Counſel of 1000 deliberateand order all publick matters, and another of 
eight Citizens, to put them jn execution; their debts were duyided into ſeveral parts, _ | 


wc. 
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they called Lzogbi, and.their whole body was called San. Giorgia. Having eſtabliſhed their 
Government in this manner, new exigences ariſing eyery day to the Commonwealth, 
had recourſe to San. Giorgio for ſupplies; which being rich, and well managed was able al- 
waysto relieve them : but the Magiſtrates and community of the City ( having granted 
them their cuſtoms before ) were forced now when they borrowed any mony, to make 0- 
ver their lands to them, and they had doneit fo ently, that the neceſſities of 'the one, 
and the ſupplies of the other had brought things to that paſs, that the greateſt part of the 
Towns and Cities under the juriſdiction of Genoa, were fallen into their hands, and they 
Governed and diſpoſed of them as they pleaſed, chuſing annually their Rettorior Gover- 
hors by publick ſuffrage, without the leaſt interpoſition or concernment of the Common- 
wealth. From hence it happened that the affeCtion of rhe People was removed from the 
Government of the Commonwealth ( which they looked upon astyrannical ) to the Go+ 
vernment of San Giorgio, ( which was well, andimpartially adminiſtred ) and from hence 
the eafic and often changes, of the State did proceed; which ſubmurred it felf ſometimes 
to this Citizen , ſometimes to that ſtranger, as occaſion invited ; and the reaſon was, be- 
cauſe it was not San. Giorgio, but the Magiittrars which alrered the Government. There« 
tore when the contention was betwixt the Fregoſi, and Adorni for Soveraignty of the City; 
becauſe the controverſie was only among the | 6g of the Commonwealth ; the grea- 
teſt partof the Citizens withdrew, and left the State to him that could catch it; the office * 
of San. Giorgio concerning it ſelf no farther, than to ſwear the perſon advanced, to the con- 
ſervation of their Laws, which havenbe been alrered to this very day; for having Arms, 
and mony, and condu&t, they cannot be ſubverted without danger of a deſtructive Re- 
bellion. A rare andincomparable ——_ not to+ be fellowed in all the vifble , or im- 
- maginary Commonwealths of the Phi _ to behold in the ſame Circle, among the 
ſame Citizens, liberty, and tyranny, civility, and corruption, juſtice, and rapine to be 
exerciſed at the ſame time; for that order alone preſerved that City in its ancient and vene- 
rable cuſtoms. And had it fallen our ( as in time doubtleſs it will ) that the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth had fallen to the management of San. Giorgio,no queſtion bur 
before this it would have been greater, and more formidable than the republick of Venice. 
To this San. Giorgio, therefore Agoſtino Pregoſe (not being able to keep it himſelf )delive- 
red Serezans: San. Giorgioaccepred it readily, undertook to defend it ; out a Fleex 
immedaatly to Sea; and ſent forces to Pietrs Santato intercept any that go to the 
Florentines, who were already encamped before Serezans. Florentenes on the other 
ſide had a months mind to Pietrs Santa, as a Town which, by reaſon of its ſituation be- 
ewixt Piſa and that, would make Serez.ans inconſiderable, though they ſhould take it ; 
andin the mean time interrupt them in' their Leaguer, as often as that Garifon ſhould 
think it fit tocome forth. To bring this about, the Floremtines ſent a conſiderable quant- 
ty of proviſions and amunition , with a ſmall party to convey them from Piſa to their 
Camp. Suppoling thar the Gariſon of Pierrs Santa would be tempred to rake then, borh 
fromthe weakneſs of the convoy, and the greatneſs of the prize : and their artifice ſucceed- 
ed, for the Gariſon could not ſee ſuch a booty, and' ſuffer ittropaſs. This was as the Fls- 
rentines deſired, and gavethem juſt pretence of _— ; whereupon,riſng from Screw 
»a , they marched to Pietrs Santa, and entamped before it, which being well man'd, de- 
fended it felf ſtourly. ' The Florentine having diſpoled their artillery in theplain, they 
raiſed a new battery the mountain, intending hkewiſe to batter it from thence. Gi- 
acopo Guicardini was thei iflary at that time, and whilſt they were employed at Pi- 
etra Santa nthis manner, the Genoa fleet took and burned the Roces di Vads, and land- 
ing ſome Men, overranall the Country there abouts. Againſt theſe forces Bongiamni Giaw- 
farce was diſpatched with a party it Horſe and foot, who reſtrained their extravagarice, 
0 as they did not maketheir excurſions as formerly. However the Fleer continued ro mo- 
leſt the Florentines, pm ney removed to Lzgorn, where with bridges, and” other 
military engines, having got cloſe to'the New Tower , they battered it ſmartly for ſeveral 
days together, but finding it to no purpoſe, they went off again with ſhame. In the mean 
timethe ſiege at Pietra Santa wenton very ſlowly ; infomuch that the Fnemy was encou- 
r to attempt upon thetr battery, and fallying out when they ſaw their advantage, the 
—_ it, an drews reputation, os, the erage, t of their Enemy, who 


mmediatly drew off to about four miles diſtance, and the conlidering it was Ofo- 
ber,zand the Winter far ony were of opinion to pur their Army into their quarters, and 
reſerve the ion of their Gege, till a better ſeaſon. 


Theſe di being known at Florence, filled ull the chief officers with great indigna- 
tion; upon which/torecruit rheir Camp, and recover their repuration, they clefted A n- 
tonio Pucci, aud Bernardo del Nero tor their new Comiſlaries; who being ſent with a confi- 
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derable fi iy of madly w-the 
the Sanere be rn ar ret their commands to return their 


the Army ; the ſcandal and it would be, if ſomany 
an Army, haying cage pon bur a SMELL not be BY 
if 


of Which they bad ary in which EY GENE what courtelie, al 


oy, Kind uſage, and good words could Souldiers, 
fuading this a third with his hand, and embracing the fourth, 
1 xxhyn ler 3 og une uns ne mere. bur 


incited them to the afla with ſuch 
they did not take it without loſs, for the Count Anconis ds Marciano wasfain from 
their great Guns. . This ſucceſs brought ſuch a terror upon the Gariſon, that they be- 

rothink of ſurrendring. That things might be tranſaRted wich greater reputation, Lo- 


gan 
renz9 de Medici though Ry IE, ns 
ras & Medcthought god 2 inter being come, it did not appear 


7 hr commune to era the Lor wa 


Pietrs Santd. 
taken by L4- 


GD et HW | but to attend better weather, for the 


ſeaſon of the year, by the 
ny of their chief were lick ; and among the reſt, Antonio Pucci, and Bongionui 
Gianfighazzs, were not only tick, ' burdied, to the great regret of all People, ſo much 
honor and eſtimation bad Anrowio, acquired by his conduQ at Pietrs Sams. The Fle- 
rentine had no ſooner taken, and ſettled. thepnſelves in Pietrs Santa, but Embaſſa- 
dors came to them from the Laccheſs to demand ir.as an 
alledging that among the reſt, there was an article 
either of the one {ide or the other, ſhould be to the firſt owners. "The Florentines 
Gid not deny the agreement, bur anſwered that they &vuld nor tell whether in the Peace 
they pre then nun with the Genoeſe:, they might nor be obliged to reſtore it, and 
therefore the ve t 
i= hould happen that Gy tenkines bes it would be neceſſary tor the Szeweſi ro 
think of ſome way to ſarisfie for the expence they had been at, and the damage they had 
received by the loſs of ſo many conliderable Citrzens, and when they did fo, ur ons 
be confident they ſhould have it. This whole Winter was conſumed, in negotations of 
Peace , betwixt the Florentines and es which were tranſatted at Rome by 
the meduui of the Pope : but nothing , the Florentines would have 
Serezans inthe prevented by Lorenzo's 
and a nw War comb 407 Av ISS CT een 
the Gout(which was his hereditary diſcaſe)bur he 
_ that he was forced to IE of _ 
the War, which was y hence. Cuy ot 4 wekdject = King- 
dom of Naples, but ſo, as in « manner it was free. "la har Ponder 
rio Was a of more than ordinary ion. orgs) irq 
Horſe not far from Troweo, pretending a OR camtnns vR 
pened betwixt the Peaſants in thoſe parts ( but being 
ro a more imtire ſybjetionto his Father ) ſent to the Count 10 let him know he deſired t9 
Ce hey ns un) 9 im plc, bowl | et ewe 
jealoufie, repaired to naps, was ſeized, as ſoon as 
arrived, and ſcat Priſoner to Naples. 
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garion,they prefer'd their faith before either intereſt,or dan -ook the Orfiasinto their N 
and ſent ele whole force ( under the Count de Pirighene ) towards Rome, in aſſiſtance 
of the King. By this means the King bad rwo Camps, that under the Duke of Calabris, 
be ſent towards Rome , in conjunCtion with, the Florentines, to arrend the motion of the 
Army of the Church; the other he kept at home, to ſecure his own Country againſt any 
commotion by the Barons, and in both places things occurred with variety of ſucceſs : bur 
ar Jengrh the Kin Re El enſ nu rv Mr Thea mes fe 
Spain, in A 9p, Frnhend pane? yp to which the Pope ( being d,and 
- Giſcouraged with his1ll fortune) conſented , and all the Princes of 1aly with him, only 
the Genoeſi were - eq Er the Stare of Milan, and uſurpers upon the terri- 
tories of Florence. toncluded, Roberto ds Sam. Severine, having been nei- 
ther ſauhbul tothe Pope, an yoga Enemy, was turned out of Rome in diſgrace, 
and being purſued by he ore ofthe Flrencinerandrhe Dake, when be wb paſt Ceſew 
they gained upon him, and would be preſently upon bis back, he. betook him- 
ſelf to roy; fur and with about 100 Horſe fled away to Ravenna, leaving the reſt of his 
pri ICI aRL Das, gr uloages By by the Country. The King ha- 
ing ſigned the Peace, and reconciled himſelf with his Barons, he cauſed Giovenni w_—_ 
ia, and Antonello 4 Amverſa and their Sons; tobe put to Death, as Perſons who 
trayed his cages ker the P: ; ron wxndans War. By theexperiment of this War, the 
Pope having obſerved na+© :can- 2 oarany ty the Florentine: preſerve their alli- 
thoug bod beee fir? affection to the Genoeft,and their afiſtance to the 
he 


ance, 
Rings be o__ now to careſs them,and ſhow greater favour to their Embaſſadors,than for- 
done: which inclination being intimated to Lorenzo, he improved it with all 
poſlibleinduſtry, as knowing it would gain him great reputation, if to his friendſhip with 
the King, be could addthe amity of the Pope. is Pope had a Son called Franceſco, and 
being irousto advance him both'in fortune and friends ( which when he was dead £ 
ſupport him) hecould not find a Perſon in all ay, with whom he might more ſafely 
him, than with Lorenzo de Medici ; and therefore he ordered things fo thethe married 
him toa daughter of Lorenz,o's. This alliance being finiſhed , his Holineſs bad a defire 
that the Genoeſi by agreement ſhould deliver op Serecanoto the Florentimes, and declared 
to them that they could not in juſtice retain what Agoſtino had ſold them; nor could Ageſt+- 


convey Rare on. which was none of tus own ; but with all bnargrumenss he 
eval fo chat whill theſe thing wee i "ern — any <= Ep abc 


vac g out many, of t 
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ving ſacked, and burned the Town( which lies on one fide 

the Caſtle, > 66 paring prnnes Bar Cane, reg bontur eg 

was new, and Puraln. \.r poorer Anraryetayoagr an. whar force 

| es 2 ies , under the command of Urginio Urſino, at Piſa, and made their com- 
pans warh Pop, the whilſt he was 1n with them for peace, the Genoeſes had 
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aQivein the Rebellion ) they were all courteouſly treated by the F lorentines. 
fiege, Signor Lodovice, bad ſent his Horſe to Powremoli, in 

bur A in Genos, a party mutimied againt the Government. and by 
the help of thoſe forces, ſecured the Town for the Duke of Af/av. About this time, the 
Germans made War the Venetians and Boccelino a Ofimo Nella Marca, had cauſed 
Ofimo to revolt from 
accidents was contented (upon the perſuaſion of Lorenzo di Medit3) to deliver 
Town again to the Pope, which he did, and coming to Florence, he lived there 
Loreids protetion ) very a conſiderable time; but afterwards removing to 
Milan, and not finding the ſame faith as he had done at Florence, he was put to death by 
Lodovico's command. The Venetians, being ſet upon by the Germans near the City of 
Trento were utterly defeated, and S; Reberro ds Sav Severine their General wa 
After the loſs of this ViRtory according to their uſual fortune, the Venetians made a peace 
with the Germans, but upon terms as exceedingly honorable, as if they had been the 


Abour the ſametime great troubles aroſe likwiſe in Romagna: Franceſco Þ Orſo of Fur- 
ki ;wrasa Man of great a ity in that _—_— under the ſuſpicion of the Count 
Girolamo, he was many times by him: fo that Franceſco living in perpetual fear 
he was adviſed by his friends and relations, to be beforehand with che Count, and Gring 
his intention was manifeſtly to take away his life, he ſhould ftrike the firſt blow and make 
ſire of the Count, and ſo by the death of another Perſon, ſecure himſelf. This Counſel 
being given, andas reſolutely undertaken, they appointed thetimeto be atthe Fair at Fur- 
k; for ſeveral of their friendsin the coming to the Town on courſe that day, they 


- Duringthis 
in our favour; 


that 
( under 


thought they ſhould have enough of tKem preſent, withour the danger of inviting them. 
git they gb on pt nirebangers. ray 


It was in the month of May, in which the greateſt 
ſupping by day light. The Conſpirators thought their beſt time to kill him would be af- 
rer he Pld when the ſervants were down to their own, and left him as it 
were alone in his Chamber. Having wad vt the ume, Franceſco went to the Counts 
Palace, and having left his accomplices below, and told one of his Servants that he defired 
to ſpeak with the Count, he was admitted, and finding him alone, after ſome previous 
and pretended diſcourſe, he took his opportunity and killed-him ; then calling up his Com- 
' panions, the Servant was {lain likewiſe; and then the Captain of the Caſtle 
accident with ſome few in his company to ſpeak with the Count, ny OI mur- 
dered him with the reſt. Having finiſhed therr work, and raiſed a great hubub in the 
Houſe, the Cowunt's body was thrown out of the window, a great cry made of liberty and 
the Chierch, and the people exhorted to Arm, who abominaning the cruelty and the ava- 
rice of the Count, fell upon his Houſes, plundered them, and made the Counteſs Catheri- 
na (his Lady) _—_—— Priſoners: and this was done with fo little oppoſition, 
that there wasnothing burthe which hindered the accompliſhment of their : 
bur that Captain being obſtinate, and not to be wrought aenly Gate ſtoma; te 
teſs as les ons mma wp eng re 
her fidelity, ſhe would 


defired the 
they would let her go to him into the Caſtle; and as 
leavethem her Children. The Confp1 believed her, 


gave herleave ro go rohim ; 
bur ſhe was no ſooner in the Caſtle, but ſhe roftagmns, and vicees ik with 
death in revenge of her husband*'s; and when they told her they would kill all ber Chil- 
dren, ſhe bid do their worſt, for ſhe knew how to have more. - The Confpirators 
were not a little diſmaid- at this accident ; they ſaw the Pope ſent them no ſuccours, and 
hearing that Lodovico the Countefles Unckle was ſending to her relief, they pack'd 
up what they could, and away they went to C ſo that the Counteſs being 
ſhe revenged the death of her husband with all cruelty. The Florentines had news of 
what happened to the Cownt, and immediatly took occaſion to 
caldoli which had been formerly taken from them 


Pope, and made himſelf Lord of it. This Boceelino, after thany- 


by the ſaid Count ; and accordingly ſend- the Death of 


The Ymmeti- 


an; defeated, 


Count Gire- 


coming in by lamemurdered. 


The Cour- 


ing their forces thither, they retook it, but with the death of Ciecco, a moſt excellent ber Huaband. 


Architeft. Abour the fame time tharthis tumult ha in the City, another'of noleſs 
importance, fell out in the of Romagns Galeotto Lord of F aenza, was married to 
the Daughter of Giovanni Bentivogli Prince of Bologna: wine Spe. far ob 16 
ſome other ill uſage from her h ; orel(e ill natur'd of herſelf, in 


ſuch contempt, that ſhe contrivedto take away both his Authority and Life; and one day 

counterfeiting her ſelf fick, ſhe laid her ſelf upon the bed, and having hid ſome of her Co- 

merads in her Chamber ; ſhe ordered when Galestto came to vifn her,they ſhould ruſh 

on him, and kill him. This Lady had communicated her 

well gnough contented, hoping at Wtkas 
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n to her Father, nk 
be might ſer up OTE 
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SS CLOS EL Fe Teo Upon his death a great 

tumult was raiſed, and the Lady with one of her lutle called apr is omits 

berake herſelf to the Caſtle, The. people rook arms ; Giowan pare 

meſe who bad been. an officer under the Duke of Adilan) having got ſome torces 

marched into F aenz,s where Antonio Boſcols the MIO | AEa aa aaa 
and having aſſembled all the chief of that party | 

rung ana Te Town whence 7 Lemans 


OY aſks ng fear: rows 
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by Exams lacs 4 errucci, who, one of them for his nary ge 
pe coumgges were made as it were, Princes of that City , But the F lorentines from the 

cc of the againſt 


Seraz.ansto the year 1492 (in which Lorenzo died) lived in 
City. For Leong eng ny os MI nd wonde — 
=> he applicd himſelf iy, and of tis own Family ; 


ram gr Wo 
Mr Rb lick thn Fit Piero, to te Daughter ofCovelereO his 
admit dd Fro djs in Oo 
more remarkable; for he was but 1 ain cles orientation: for his third 
Son: Giuliano ( who was very young Jbecoul make extraordinary proviſion, becauſe. 

of very well: one of them was 
o Cho; a third to Piero Ridolfi, the fourth 
( which he bad married to Giovanni de Medici to keep his Family united ) died. In his 
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both of God, and fortune, for all his defigns came to a good end, and all his Enemies miſ. 
carried; for befides the Pazzs, he was ſet upon to have been killed by Battiffs Freſcobaldi, 
in the Carmine ; and by Baldinotto da Piſtora, at his Country Houſe ; bur both of them fail- 
ed, and were juſtly puniſhed, with all their confederats. The excellence of his converſation, 
the eminence of his wiſdom, and the happineſs of his fortune, made him honorable not on- 
; tbr , bur in all the Courts of the world. - Mathias King of Hungary gave many te- 
mon of his afle&tion : the Soldewby his Embaiſadors and preſents, vilied and preten- 
ted ham. Te CC En Tito bes ene Rt EN 
his Brother Gran ; 


ſometimes beneath the dignuty of his z for 
dren at all the moſt idle and Childiſh recreations 


was full 
y affli- 


pains 
149% hedied, in the of his man, notonly in F rence 
bor hah, who ES cemantantls tw = = degamtinmns « Ard: 
his ; and upon his death, many deſolations were like to enſue, the Hea- 
kya merry wn it, The - arp "rey vo jparata was ſtruck 
with ſteeple was it tothe 
wetted him, which wes panicalacly menifeſled Geena] | 
cy, and whether they had reaſon ornot, for what they did, the effects which ſucceeded a 
while after, did clearly demonſtrate ; for being deprived his Counſels, Italy could nor 
find any one remaining, able to ſatiate, or reſtrain theambition of Lodovico Duke of Milan, 
for want of which, his death ſuch ſeeds of d&ifſention brake forth, as have perplexed 
and embroiled all ly ever lance. 
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NICOLO MACHIAVELLI 


TO THE - | 


Moſt Illuſtrious L 0 R E NZ 0 Sonof 
PIERO de MEDICI. 


xt who defire the favour of a Prince,do commonly intro- 
uce themſelves by preſenting bim with ſuch things as be 
: either values much, or does more than ordinarily delight 
in; for which reaſon be is frequently preſented with Horſes, Arms, 
Cloath of Gold, Fewels, and ſuch Ornaments as are ſutable to his 
Cnality and Grandeur. Being ambitious to preſent my ſelf to your 


[ 


Highneſs with ſome teſtimony of my devotions towards you,in all my 


Wardrobe I could go _ thing more precious ( at leaſt to my 
ſelf \than the knowledge of the Conduf and Atchievements of Great 
Men, which I learn'd by long converſation. in modern affairs,and a 
continual inveſtigation of old : after long and diligent examinati- 
on, baving reduced all into aſmall Volume, Ido preſume to preſent 
to your Highneſs and though I cannot think it « work fit to appear 
in your preſence, yet my confidence in your bounty is ſuch, T hope it 
may be accepted, confidering I was not capable of more, than pre- 
ſenting you with a nas. underflanding in a ſbort time, what 
for ſeveral years, with infinite Jabour and hazard I had been ga- 
thering together. Nor have I beautified or adorned it with Rheto- 
rical Ornations,or ſuch outward imbelliſbments as are uſual in ſuch 
deſcriptions. I had rather it ſbould 's s without any approbation, 
than owe it to any thing but the truth and gravity of the matter. I 
would not have it imputed to me as preſumption,if an inferior per- 
ſon as I am, pretend not only to treat of, but to preſcribe,and | 
the proceedings of Princes : for as they who take the 'Landsks ofa 
/ 
toes 


Country, to conſider the Mountains, and the nature of the 


Machiavel's Prince. 
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CHAP. L +. 
The ſeveral forts of Governments, anth after what . 


manner they are obtamed. 


» Here never was, nor is at thisday any Government inthe World, by 
> which one Man has rule and dominzon aver another, bur it is either 
q where the ancelre> of the Sovernign | er la . 

a in 
pollen, or wins hop are but new. ' The new are exther fo 


wee-fubducd, cher by his auxiliarics, or own forces, by his goodfarrune, os conduGt. 


—— —_— 


CHAP. IT. hs q 
Of Hereditary Pri ies. 
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CH AP. III, 


Of mixt Principalities. 


Ut the difficulties conſiſt in Governments lately acquired, eſpecially if not abſolutely 
new, bur as members annexed to the territories of the Uſurper, in which caſe ſuch a 
Government 1s called mixed. The tumults and revolutions in fuch Monatchies proceed 
from a natural croſneſs and difficulty in all new conqueſts, for Men do eaſily part with their 
Prince, upon hopes of bettering their condition, and that hope provokes then» to rebel, 
m_ moſt SEES bes, and experience tclls them their condition is much 
worle. 

This proceeds from another natural and ordinary cauſe neceſſitating the new Prince to 
overlay or diſguſt his new ſubjefts by quartring bis Army upon them, Taxes, or a thou- 
ſand other inconveniences, which arethe perpetual conſequents of conqueſt. So that you 
make them your Enemies who ſuffer, and are injured by your ufurpation, but cannot pre- 
ſerve their friendſhip who introduced you, becauſe you are neither able to ſatisfy their ex- 

Cation, or imploy ſtrong remedies againſt them, by reaſon of your obligations, where- 
fore though an uſurper he never ſo [trong, and his Army never ſo numerous, he mult have 
—_ 4 with the natives, if he means tg conquer a Province. For theſe reaſons Lewss 
Xl. ot France, quickly ſubdued Milan, and loſtit as quickly, for the ſame People which 

'd him their gates, finding themſelves decerved in their hopes, and diſappointed in 
the furure benefits which they expected, could not brook, nor comport with the haughti- 
nels of their new Soveraign : "tis very true, Countries that have rebelled, and are conquered 
the ſecond time; ae recovered with more difficulty, for the defeCtion of the People havin 
taken off all obligation or reſpect from the Uſurper, he takes more liberty to ſocuee hiraſelt 
by puniſhing expoling the ſuſpeRed, and fortifying where ever he finds hum- 
ſelf:weak; ſo that Count Lodovick baving been able to reſcue Milan our of the hands of the 
French the firſt time, only by barrafing and infeſting its borders, the ſecond time he reco- 
vered it, it was neceſſary for him, to arm and contederate the whole” World againſt the 
ſaid King, and that his Army ſhould be beaten, and driven out of [taly: and this happe- 
ned from the foreſaid occafions. Nevertheleſs the French were twice diſpoſſeſs'd. 
general reaſons of the firſt, we have already diſcourſed ; it remains now that we take a pro- 
ipe@t of the ſecond, and declare what remedies the ſaid King Lews had, or what another 
may have in his condition, to preſerve himſelf better in his new conqueſts, than the King 
of France did before him. I ſay then that Provinces newly acquir'd, ana joyn'd to the ancient 
territory of him who conquer'd them, are either of the ſame Country, or Language, or 
otherwiſe. In the firſt caſe, they arecaſily kept, pecaly if the People have not been too 
much accuſtomed to liberty : and ro ſecure the there needs no more than to extir- 
pate the Family of the Prince which governed ; for in otherthings maintaining to 
them their old condition, there being no diſcrepancy in their cuſtoms,Men do acquieſce and 
hve quietly, as has been ſeen inthe caſes of Burgundy, Bretagne , Gaſcogne and Normandy, 
which have continued fo long under the Goverment of France: for though there be ſome 
difference in their language, nevertheleſs their Laws and cuſtoms bein alike, they do eas 
fily conſiſt... He therefore whoacquires any thing, and defires to it, obliged 
to have a careof rwo things more particularly ; one is,that the Fanuly of the former Prince 


, for the Ulſurper to live 
there himſelf, which would render his pofſefiion more ſecure, and durable, as the great 
Turk hasdone in Greece, who, in deſpight of all his practices and policies to keep ut in 
ſubje&ton, had he not fixed his Imperial refidence there, would never have been able to 
have effefted it. For being preſent in Perſon, diſorders are diſcovered in the bud, and 
prevented; but being at . Altance, ghennal roger age te or 4; Renee and 
that, when they are got to a head, and commonly incurable. «he Province is not 

by officers, by reaſon of the nearneſs and acceſſibleneſs of their Prince, 

es thoſe to love him who are good, and thoſe ro dread him who are other- 

wile ; and if any foreigner artacksit, he muſt do it with more care and circumſpection, 
in reſpect that rhe Princes reſidence being there, it will be harder for himto loſe it. 


There 


” - 


Macni AS Kh s. PRINC E. 


There is another Remedy, rather better than worſe; and that is, to plant .Colonies/in 
_—_— places, which may be asit were the Keys of thar State, andeither that muſt be 
ES Rm INI maintained in thoſe parts, which. is 
roar kr Colonicsare of no great expence; The Prince ſends and a 2-97 
ut very lanle chr cand inerenches only upon fach aobeis canfleaia'd.t 
Lan th bane a common of he ve Ilabran, whowr 
bar fo, nds all pr ofthe Sn; th Era ST 
diſpers'd and un oy Shy ac cannot doany miſchi and the reſt and 
not ſtir, le uld miſtake, and run themſelves 4 
rely or Tang 
I conclude likewiſe, Thatthoſe Colonies which are leaſt chargeable , are moſt faithful 
and inoffenſive, and thoſe few who are offended are too poor , and diſpere'd, to do an 
hurt, as Ifaid before ; And it isto be obſery'd, yn be flatrer*d and i 
or utterly deſtroy'd ; " becauſe for ſmall offences they do uſually revenge bur for 
grear ones they cannot; 6 rg 3actduges be done in ſuch a manner, as not to fear any 
ww Bur if in ſtead of Colonies, an Army be kept on foot, it will be much more | 
abre, and the wholorevenuc of the Provines bein up pla ney Ft it, the 
will be a loſs, ws previ. — gt Ar ig Ho up 
nl down th Cour, an Ir quarters, which 1s an inconvenience 
. read ES OT nn LOCO 
nulriouregpMhantartyT<.futpeerres them in their own houſes. In 
nine bd, AM this kind of. guard is unprofitable, whereas on the other fide Colo- 
Moreover, he who is ina Province of a different conſtirurion ( as is faid 
pure eiqunrag lr Aer and ProteRor of his inferior Nei endea. 
diligence to weaken and debilitate ſuch as are more and to havea 
oP opa tetnaga buy way 677 vince, with as much power as he; 
will aheays by that ſome body or other will beinyited b the 
our of ambition, = This sviftible in the Ecoliens, who the Romans into 
Greece, who were never admitted into any Province, but b the temptation of the Natives. 
The Common method in ſich Caſcsiatba ; As ſoon as a Potentate 'enters into a 
Province, thoſe who are weaker, or oblgh joynthenlres with him, out of emulation 
and animoſity tq thoſe who are above them, inſomuch that in reſpe& of theſe inferiour 
Lords, no pains is to be omitted that may gainthem ; and when gain'd, they will readily 
and unanimouſly fall intoone maſs with the State that i Only the Conqueror 
to take ſpecial care they fowage 09] nor be 1 withtoo much Authoruy, 
ror ab et hn abohte arbor that Province. And he who acts 
N in INCE. W not 
pn rn Po uickly loſe what be has Patol ap wiutby or rob 
CEN INCONVENICnCEs. Romans in their new 
Erv'd thi Core, they plated their Colonic entertain'd the -inferior Lords into _ 
protection without their power, they kept under ſuch. as were more | 
would not ſuffer any foreign Prince to' have intereſt among them. . I will fer only - 
Greece for an Example. Erolians, and Achaians were protected ; the Kingdom of 
Aebelog and Yeoons coulLorveng them any increaſe of Authority, nor the perſus- 
pplicatious of Philip the Romens.to be his friends, eres, 


wath them to conſent that he ſhould retain 
pore nc For non git kt 5 
ance ona ie vadrel 


oh eto have vr ypon. preſent, bur 
(eas the Ph fa pray Org dang ri 
EE time, no being obſery'd, or reliſted 


be known, but very difficulr.to be cur'd: So is it in 
IS 


& Miekravitce PR INCE. 


they might have avoided them both, bur they thought it not fit ; for they could never reliſh 
_ theſayi ek norm our new Politicians, To joy rhe preſent bmi 
, and wiſdom, for time carries all things 


ke pn Cee ndill i wall - Bur letus return 


TE ls re, wes conformed to what 1s 


whoſe Condu&, and affairs (by reaſon his poſſeſſion was Jon in Italy) were mote con- 
ſpicuous, and you ſhall ſee how contrary he ated in every thing thar Fi obs 


pay nee of thar Kin YE being defounof fooringin Fahy and having no 
Allies left in that Country but all ſhut againſt him( upon the ill creatment whi 
his predecefior Charles had uſed rowards them ) he was conftrain'd to take woo gm 
where he could find them, and that refolunon would have been lucky enou DR. 
miſcarried in his other adminiſtration ; for he ot poyrwbiag Tire 
recover'd all the reputation and di ity that was loſt by King Charles: Genoa mare 
Florence courted his of Mamtous, thet Duke of Ferrera, Bent 
Mudam de Furli, the Lords of Faenza, Peſoro, Rimini, Camerino, Piombino; the Lu Tk 
Dijon, Saneſi, all of them addreſs themſelves to him for his alliance and amiry; Then the _ 
Venetians began to confider, and reflect upon their indiſcretion ; who to gain rwo Towns 
in Lombardy, had made the of France Maſter of two thirds of all aly. Let any one 
now think with how little difficulty the ſaid Kin an pu ry 7 So his reputation in thar 
Country, if he had obſerv'd the Y eaboreſa Giends, who being nu- 
merous, and yet weak, and fearful, ( ſome of the Pope, nmggeorT neg prn)-iroous; 
always under « ——_— of ſtanding by him, and with their afliſtance he might cufily have 


ſecured himſelf againſt any Competitor whatever. , RIG WIEN 
manga, > «+ - aor-obgwtgg xander, to put him in po Ro- 
magne, not conſidering that thereby he weakned himſelf, and dil his friends who had 
thrown themſelves into his arms, and agrandized the Church, by gto is ſpiritual ay- 


thority ( which was ſo formidable before ) fo CR EREINNan havin 

grams ow nds 1 pray ry ſo far, as to put flop'wo the ambiaiou of 
Pope Alexander, and hinder his making himſelf Maſter of Tu, der Lewis Was 
forced into Jrely again. Nor was it enough for him to have advanced the intereſt of the 
Church, and deſerted his friends, but our of an ardent defire ro the Ki tar 7s 

he ſharedit with the King of Spain; fo that whereas before he was ſole | 
he now entertained a Partner, towhom the ambitious of that Province,and wp in 


contents might repair upon occaſion ; and whereas the King of that Kingdom might have 
ben mate bs Prone, be turn'd our him. agar gen; hafwayi vo. apr pr 
out 


It is very obvious, Ro no more than ne, for Princes - rm, ! brag their 
Domini wad whis nothing but what are able to atcheive, are 
at leaſt not u thereby ; mays mehr Fane candid a fv 

yet will bedoing, then are condemned, and indeed not unworthily. 
If France then with its oyforecy done hafbeen able wohavcemeryeint upon Naples, 
it ought to have been done ; bur if her own private ſtrength was too weak, it ought notto 
have been divided : EE oF Lad ons to 2 Pubs the this 


Venetian, was excuſable ; it was, becauſe done to ger £ Bur rhis 
infer Fear hrs ket ne market, e/arnc-s Lad? nor | Deli or 
'd by-ſuch yam iges Lnwns thereſore comminced firefauls in chart 


Hemi'dthet 
cal'd ina F 
add no Colenasr 


the Dominion of me ren pore 

en in, Hr ro continue 
errors might have been no inconyenience 

had lived, had he not been PE Ee os 
tian: If indeed he had not with the Church, nor the $ dr into Irah, it 
had been bur reaſonable for him to havetaken down the pri of the YVeneties, but ng 
his fieſt-refalutions, 'be ought not to have ſaffer'd them to' be ruin'd, becauſe whiP(t the 
Va wasintire, they would have kept off other people from arrempting upon 
Lombar dy, to which the Venetian: would never have conſented, unleſs upon ion it 
might have been deliver'dto them, and the others would nor in probability have forced ir 
from Frante, to have given it tothem : and to have contended with them both, no body 
would have hadthbe If it beurg'dthat King Lews ga T's vj 
and the Kingdom of N, to the King of Spain, mer oe 
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That a preſent miſchief is not to be ſuffer*d ro prevent a War, for the War i not averted, 
- rey rncy rrge _ A tad 
engagements tot to enterprize 
bjetted, end bar be dd ng rn pmpence the Glorios of ho Maven 
which at hisinterceſſion his Holineſs had confer'd upon the Legare of 
for an anſwer, ro what I ſhall ſay hereafter abour the faith of a Prince, how far it obliges. 
So then King Lews loſt Lombardy, becauſe be did not obſerve one of thoſe rules, which 
others have tollowed with ſucceſs in the Conqueſt of Provinces, and intheirdefire to keep 


would never have ſuffer'd the Church to bave come to that hgh and Elevation, 
has been found fince by experience, that the Grandeur of the Chirch and the Spaniard in 
+ Sys from France, and that they in requital, have been the ruine and expulſion 
French. | 
om brepe grnoureaedny boca ee 
to Exception. Viz. That whoever is the occaſion of anothert advancement, is the of 
bs own diminution : becaule that advancement is founded cicher upon the conductor power 
of the Donor, either of which become ſuſpicious at lengrh to the perſon prefer'd. 


EIS _— 


CHAP. IV. 


IFhy the Kingdom of Darius »/urped by Alexander, did not rebel againſt 
his Succeſſors, after Alexander was dead. 


s we difhculries.encountred in the keeping of a new Conqueſt being conſider'd, it may 
well beadmired how it came to pals that Alexander the Great, having in a few years 
made himſelf Maſter of Aſie, and died as ſoon as he had done, That ſtate be kept from 
Rebellion: Yet his enjoy'd it a long time peaceably, withour any troubles or con- 
cuſſions but whar { from their own avarice and ambition. I anſwer, That all Monar- 
chies of which we have any record, were govern'd after two ſeveral manners; Either by a 
Prince and his Servants whom he out of his meer to conſtitute his Mini 
ſters, andadmutrs of their Afiſtance in the Goveramencof his Kingdom ; 4 


war's | 
Prince and his Barons who were perſons advanc'd to hat quality,not by favour or 


4 
of the Prince, but by the ancientneſs, and Nobility of their Extraftion. Theſe Barons 
have their proper jurisdiCtions and ſubjes, who own their Authority, and pay them a 


aoedmabe Grand S1gnore, 
governed by aſingle perſon, | 
when and what Officers he thinks fit, and ctianges them as he pleaſes.” But the 
France is eſtabliſhed inthe middle ( asit were) of ſeveral great Lords,whoſe 
ing been owned, and families beloved a long trme by rheir they keeptheir 
heminence, norisit in the King's power to deprive ' without inevitable 
himſelE He therefore who conſiders the one with the other, will find che Thr&fb Er 
harder to be ſubdued, bur when once o5nquered, more caſte r9'be kept: The reaſon of the 
dificulry is, becauſe rhe Uſurper cannot be call'd in by the Grandees of the Empire ; nor 
he reallga ehovetiih, for beingall ſlaves, and under obligation, they are- not eaſily tot- 
rupred ; and if they could, little good was to be expeRted from them, -being unable forthe 
aforeſaid reaſons, to bring them any party: So that whoever invades the Tark,muſt expedt 
ro hind himentire and united, and is ro more uport his own 
diſordersamong them; burhaving once conquered them, and beaten 
poſlibility of a recruit, the danger is at an end; for there is no body remaining 


to be afraid 
of, 


= 


69) helends . 
King of * 
wo 


or 
the race of the King ; much as other Princes will remain , who upon occaſion, will 
make themſelves heads of any Commotion, and they bein aciherco befitiabed nor Cx» 
— *d upon the firſt InſurreRion. . 
ow if it be conſidered what was the Nature of Darizs his Government, it will be found 
tohave been very like the Turks,and therefore Alexander was obliged to hight them, and hav. 
ing Darimzs dying after the Victory,the Empire of the Perſians remain- 


what were raiſed by But in Kingdoms that are conſtituted like France, it is 0- 
therwiſe, gnd impoſſible to poſſeſs them in quiet : From hence ſprung 


| they grew ſecure in their poſſetſions, and quarrelling afterwards 

among elves, every Officer of the Romans was ableto bring $2600 wy Na held, ac- 
cording to the latitude and extent of his Command in the ſaid Provinces,and the reaſon was, 
e the raceof theirold Princes being __—__— was no body left for them to ac- 
knowledge, but the Romans. Theſe things being conſidered,it 13not to be wondred 
that Alexander had the forruneto keep the Empire of Aſia, whilſt the reſt,as Pyrrhas 
and others, found ſuch difficulty to retain what they , for it came not to paſs from 
the ſmall, or great Virtue of the Viftor, bur from the di and variety of the Subject. 


— 


CHAP...Y. 


How ſuch Cities and Principalities are to be Govern'd, who lived under 
their own Laws, before they were ſubdued. 


Thin that are newly conquered, bave been accuſtomed to their liberty, and 


tenting your ſelf with a Penſjon fromthem ) to permut them to enjoy Geir old pripilegges 
ve a care 
of your-intereſt, fade Aurry vo "oh wr and obedience. And that Council being ſet 
hel, pune © por fo only by your favour and authority, will nor omit any 
thingthat may propagate and inlargethem. A Town that has been anciently free, cannot 
in ſubjetion, than by employing its own Ciuzens, as may be ſeen by 
and Romans. partans had got poſleſion of Arbens, 
to their ;and yet they loſt them again. 
and Numantia, them to be deſtroyed, and 
inking afterwards to preſerye Greece, as the Spartans 
them their liberty, and indulging their old Laws, they found them- 
7es Mi ; ſothat they were forced to ſubvert many Cities in that Province, before 
they could keep it ;/ and certainly that is the ſafeſt way which I know ; for whoever con- 
quers a free T'own, and doesnot demoliſh it, commits a error, and may expect to be 
_rujn'd himſelf, becauſe whenever the Citizens are diſpoſed to a revolt, they berake them- 
_ ſelyes of courſe/tothat bleſſed name of Liberty, the Laws'of their Anceſtors, which 
EE Rader mw kbaghle 00 wohene, and let all poſlible 
care and proyifion be made to the , unleſs they be divided ſome way or other, or 
rg the thought of their old priviledges will never out of their heads, 
but upon 


y Will endeavour torecover them, asPi/@ did, after it had conti- 

many years in ſubjeftion to the F lorentines ; But it falls our quite contrary, where 

the Citiezor Provinces have been us'd to a Prince whoſe race 3 extirpated _—_ for 

being 0nhe one fide accuſtomed to obey, and on the other, at a loſs for their ol Fw: 
k 
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they can never agree to ſet up another, and will never know how to live freely without; fo 
that they are not eaſily to be tempted torebel, and the Prince may oblige them with [eſs 
difficulry, and be ſecure of them when he hath done. Bur in a Commonwealth their hatred 
is more 1nveterate, their revenge more inſatiable, worn of their ancient li- 
berry ever ſuffer, or ever can ſufter them to bequiet : So that the molt ſecure way iseither 
to ruine them quite, or make your reſidence among them. 


- 4 ”» # 
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CHAP. VL 


Of Principalities acquired by ones own proper Condutt and Arms. 


Er no manthink it ſtrange, if in ſpeaking of new Governments, either by Princes or 
States, 1 introduce great andeminent Examples; foraſmuch as men in their a&tioris 
follow commonly the ways that are beaten, and when they would do any generous thing, 
they propoſe to themſelves ſome pattern of that Nature ; nevertheleſs, being impoſlible to 


come up exactly to that, or repo bg defire ro imitate z. 


a wiſe man, ought alwaysto ſet before him for his le the ations of great Men, who 
haveexcell'd in the atchievement of ſome great Exploit, to theend that though bis virtue 
and power arrivcs not at that perfeCtion, it may art leaſt come as near as A ov ohh and 
receiveſome tinQurethereby : Like Experienced Archers, who obſerving tlie Mark tb be 
at great diſtance, and knowing the ſtrength of their Bow, and how fat it will carry, they 
fix their aim ſomewhar higher than the Mark, not with deſign to ſhoor at that height, 
but, that by mounting their Arrow to a certain proportion, they may come the nearer 

the Mark they i [ fay then, that Principalities newly acquited by ai upſtart Prince,are 
more or leſs difhcult ro maintain, as he 1s more or leſs pore that them. * And 
becauſe the happineſs of rifing from a private perſon to be a Prince, ppoſes great Virs 
rue, or Fortune, where both of them concur, do much facilitate the conſervation of the 
Conqueſt: yet he who has committed leaſt ro” Fortune, has continued the lt 
prevents much trouble likewiſe when the Prince ( having no berter relidence elſe 
conſtrained tolive perſonally among them. But to ſpeak of ſuch who by their Virtue, 
rather than Fortune, have advanced themſelves to that Dignity, I ſay, that the moſt re- 
nowned and excellent, are Moſes, Cyrus, Romulus, Theſes, and the like: And though 
Moſes might be reaſonably ex as being only the Executioner of God's immediate 
Com yet he deſerves ro be mention'd, if 1t were only for that Grace, which render'd 


that occaſion had hapned in vain. It was 
Tee! howld be in captivity in Eeypr, that to freethemlves from they might be 
iſpos'd to follow him: It was convenient that Rowulws ſhould be turned our of 
expoſed to the wild beaſts when he was young, that he might afterwards be made King of 
Rome, and Founder of that great Empire. It was not unneceflary likewiſe that Cyrie 
ſhould find the Perſians murining at the Tyranny of the Medet, and that the Medes 
ſhould be grown ſoft, andeffeminate with their long peace. Theſexs could never have 
given of his Virtue and Generofiry,had not the Athenians been 1n great troubles and 
Theſe great advantages, made thoſe great perſons Eminent, and their great 
Wiſdom knew how to improve them to the ton, and enla of their ry. 
They then who become great by the ways of Virtue ( as the Princes aboveſaid Y do meet 
with many difficulties, before they arrive attheir ends, bur having cortpaſs'd once, 
they calily keepthem: The difficulties in the acquiſition, atiſe in part from new Laws and 
Cultoms which they are forc'd fo introduce for the Eſtabliſhment and ſecurity of their own 
dominion ; and this is to be conſidered that there $19mp hope to undertak: 
more uncertain to ſucceed, and more datigerous to mana to make ones ſelf Prince, 
and preſcribe new Laws: Becauſe he who innovares in that manner has for his Enemies 
thoſe who madeany advantage by the ON Lavs; ets OOTY 
will be but cool and luke-warm 1n bisdefence ; which luke-warmneſs proceeds from a cer. 
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tin awe for their adverſaries who have their old Laws on their fide, and partly from a ne- 
wal incredulity in mankind, which gives credit bur (lowly to any new thing, unleſs re- 
commended hrit by the experiment of ſucceſs. Hence procecds that the firſt time the ad- 
verfary bas yak" to make an attempt, he does zt with great brixkneſs, and vigour, bur 
the defence is ſo tepid and faint, that far the malt part the new Prince, and 2B adbe- 
rents periſh together. Wherefore for better diſcuſhon of thiscaſe , itis neceflary to ip- 
uire whether theſe innovatorsdo ſtand upon their own feet, or depend upon other People; 

that is to ſay whether in the condutt of their aftairs, they do make more uſe of their rheto- 
rick, than their Arms. Io the firſt caſe, they commonly miſcarry, and their deſigns ſel- 
dom ſucceed ; but when their expe@ations are only from themſelves , and they bave 
power in their own hands to make themſelves obeyed , they run little or no » and 
do frequently prevail. For further eviction, the Scripture ſhows us that thoſe of the Pro- 
phets whoſe Armes were in their hands, and had power to compel, ſucceeded better in 
the reformations which they defigned ; whereas thoſe who came only with exhortation and 
good language , ſuffer'd and Baniſhment, becauſe ( befides the reaſons above 
faid ) the People are unconſtant, and ſuſceptible of any new Doctrine at firſt, but pot ea- 
ma Ba brug ny ſo that things are to be in ſuch manner that when their 
Faith begins to agger, they may be forc'd to perlilt. Cyrus, Theſeus, and Ro- 
wilns could never have made their Laws to have been | had they not had 
wer to have dit; asin ourdays it happen'd to Frier Ferame Sevenorols, who 
ruined hamfelf by his new inſtiruuons , as ſoon asthe People of F lorewce began to deſert 
him ; far he had no means to conkrm them who had been of his opinzon, nor to conſtrain 
ſuch as difſented. {mugs 18 meet with greatdifhiculty in their affairs ; all 


arrived at any degree af veneration, baving ſupplanted thoſe who who nn" pr gr 54 


ment, they remazn wod fm, and honorable, od happy. will wd wo the 
examples, er not ſo conſpicuous; but one a 
ir wodpuir gt oe yplny fry upon age perhengt prion, 


Hiero of Syracuſe, who of 4 private perſon was mage Prince of that City, for which be was 
beholding to fortune no further than for the occaſion, won Gare hong under 
appreſion, (balh bam the Sor Cogan, in which command be behav'd himſelf fo well, he 
deſerved to be made their Prince, for be wasa perſon of ſogreat virtue and excellence, that 
ak pu | aw ur at Bo ate condition, 
he wanted nothing, but a Kingdom to make him an admirable King. This ierofabdued 
the old Militia, eſtabliſhed a new ; renounced the old Allies ; with others; and 
having friends and forces of his own, be was able ſuch a foundation to erect what 
_ pleas'd ; fo that though the acquiſition colt hin much trouble, he maintuin'd it 
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foundation, but what will be ſhaken and ſupplanted by the firſt guſt of adyerſity, unleſs 
they who have been fo ſuddenly exalted, be Ciba. we pradeniy ine for the 
conſervation of whar fortune threw fo luckilyintotheir iſh afterwards ſuch fun- 
damentals for their duration, as others ( which I mentioned before) have done in the like 
caſes. About the arrival at this Authority either by virtue, ' or good fortune I ſhall in- 
ſtance in rwo examples that are freſh in our memory , one is Francis Sforza, the other Cx- 
ſar Borgio; Sforzs by juſt means, and extraordinary virtue made himſelf Duke of Mi/ay, 
and enjoyed it in gained with much trouble. 4 on the other ſide 


peace, t 
called commonly Duke of Valentine) got ſeveral fair territories by the of his Father - 
Po : be ecu] big 


Pope Alexender, and loſt them all after his deatb, though induſtry, and em- 
ployed all the Arts which a wiſe and brave Prince onghtrodoto fx himſelf in the ſphear, 
where the Arms, and fortune of other people had placed him: For he (asI faid before ) 
who laid not his foundation in time, may yet raiſe hus ſuperſtructure, bur with great trouble 


to the ArchuteRt, and great rothe building. It thereforerhe whole of the 
ſaid Duke be conſidered, it will be found what ſolid foundations he had laid for his future 
ESR ir not ſi to diſcourſe, becauſel know not 
what better precepts to diſplay before a new Prince, than the example of his ations, and 
, though his ownorders and methods did him no good, it was not ſo much his fault, as the 
malignity of his fortune. 


Alexander the fxxth had a deſire to make his Son Duke Valentine great, but he ſaw ma- 
n ante tre: Firſthe could nor 


ſee any way to advance him to any territory not upon the Church, and to 
thoſe 1n his gift, he was ſure the Duke of A45/an, and the Venetians would never conſent, 
for Faenzs and Riminum had already put themſelves under the Venetian proteftion. He 
was likewiſe ſenſible that the forces of I:a{y, eſpecially thoſe who were capable of aſſiſting 
him, wereinthe hands of thoſe who ought to apprehend the greatneſs of the Pope, as the 
Usſini, Colonneſi, and. their followers, and theretore could not y great confidence 
in them: beſides, the Laws and alliances of all the States in Italy mulFt neceſſity be diſtur- 
bed, before he could make himſelf Maſter of any which was no hard matcer todo, 
finding the Venetians upon ſome private intereſt of their own,inviting the French to another 
expedition into [toly, which his Holineſs was fo far from oppoſing, that he promoted it 
ks lthbnion of King Loew his formgrmucring Lews therefore paſſed the Alps by 
the ——_—_— Reon and Alexanders _— and was no _ in Alan, but 
he ſent to the Pope in his enterprize againſt Rowagna, which was 1 
ſurrendred upon the Kings reputation. Romagns being inthis manner reduc'd by the Duke, 
and the Colonneſi being ambitious not only ro keep what he had got, but to ad- 
vance in his Conqueſts, two things obſtructed ; one was the infidelity of tus own Army ; 
the other, the averſion of the French: for he was jealous of the forces of the Usfini who 
were in his ſervice; ſuſpected would fail him in his need, and either hinder his con- 
bes Ren en ee SEE I Ege gag 
his jealouhie of the Urfins was much increaſed, when after the expugnation of Faenza, aflaul- 
ting Bologna, he found them very cold and backward in the atrack: andthe King's incli- 
nation hediſcover'd, when having poſleſs'd himſelf of the Durchy of Urbin, he invaded 
Tuſcany, and was by him requir'd to defalt. Whereupon the Duke reſolved todepend no 
longer upon fortune, and foraign afliſtance, and the. firſt courſe he took, was to weaken 
the party of the Urfimi, and Colonni in Rome, which he effected very neatly by debauch- 
ing ſuch of their adherants as were Gentlemen, taking them intfbs own ſervice, and gi- 
ving them honorable penſions, and Governments, and Commands, according to theis 
reſpective pores gy rs 19>. reg faction evaporated, and 
they rurn'd all for the Duke. After this he an opportunity of . 
fins, as he had done the Family of the Colonns before ; which ha very luckily, and 
was as luckily improved : for the Urſins ing too late, that the greatneſs of the Duke 
and. the Church tended to their ruine, held a Council at a place One | 
which occaſioned the rebellion of Urbin, the tumults in Romagns, and a dangers 
ions frame rmgasy umn 7s Soy mar mfr. 
. . ko: a, 
ther to obli "them, and berook himblf ro hioarciice | —_—_—_ w—— 
thar the | reconciled themſelves to him, by the mediation of Seigwor Paulo, with 


whom for his ſecurity he comported fo handfoml ing with mony, rich '{tuf, 
A NS Ing m4 rar. fend Crerkoend 
. deliver'd them into chief of 


Dukes hands. Wy this means exterminated 
hi adverane, and redue'd char friends the Dake badlaid far foundation for hi great: 
ne 


ſ! 
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neſs, having anditie Danchy of Urbin, nnd infouncd with the People by 
C=O felicty. And becauſe this part 1s not unworthy 10 be known 
bur ger 1 ill oe pak i ence. When the Duke had poflels'd himſelf of 
, finding it had been governed by poor and interiour Lord's, who had rather 
rob than their —_— eednetng of diſcord than unity, 
grooms woody wht wg v7 5 - mL ers es ro 
reduce ther to unenitmity, and to Monarchy, he thought it nece ro 
oi hem 6 pond Cote, and thereupon he confer'd ED 
with abſolure power, though: he was a cruel, and a paſſionate Man. Orco was not 
qd ones me with no ſmall reputation to himſelf. Afterwards the 
Duke apprehend might grow odious to oo page he erefted a Court 
ture ie md Peri Siakach City had itsadvocate, and an 
ot mens te. to preſide. And becauſe be er'd that his paſs'd ſeverity 
had created him many ies; toremove that ill and recover the affe&tions of 
the people he had a mind to ſhow thar if any cruelty rndaatryey it not 
from tim, bat frowrhe arrogunev of his Miviltze; and for theirfurther con ; be 


_ cauſed the ſaid Governor to be appreherided, and his Head > os riquarnvn in the 


Market place at Ceſ#4, with a wooden dagger ori one (ide of him, and a bloody on 
the other ; the ferocity of which ſpeRacle not only appeas'd, but amaz'd the people for a 
A EE ney, 

and ſecurea 4 as ſtrong as his neighbours 
in manerrducnrown may of urxng hm being cilia geen widbieces- 
veſts, there remaining nothing but « jealouhie of France, and not without cauſe, for he knew 
thar King had found errour at laſt, and would be ſureto obſtruct him. Hereupon he be- 
gan to look abroad for new allies, and to hzlitate and ſtagger towards France, as appear- 
= when the French Army adyanced into the Kingdom of Naples againſt the Spaniards who 


had belieg'd ag Er: ; "26. I himſelf. againſt the French, and he bad 
doubtleſs ors, xander Theſe were his prov SS 
that were imminent, but thoſe that were remote, were more The 
firſt thing he feared was, left the next Pope ſhould be his enemy, & reaſſumeall that Alexan- 
der had given him, to prevent which he propoſed four ſeveral ways. The brit was by de- 
ſtroying the whole line of thoſe Lord's whom he haddiſpoſſeſs'd, that his Holineſs mighr 
have nooccaſion to reſtore them ; The ſecond was to cajolethe Nobility in Rome, and draw 
them over to his , that thereby he put an aw, and reſtraint upon the Pope. 
The third, was, i poſſible to make the his friends. 'The fourth was to make 
nt» before the Death of bis Father, as tobe able ro ſtand upon his own leg, 
and repel violence that ſhould be praQiſed againſt him. Three (of theſe four expe- 
try'd-before Alexander died, and was in a fair way for the fourth, all the 
difſer'd Lord's h hich came into his - 7 mae) 27 nk _ and left few of them re- 
rang. he had inſanuated with the Nobility of Rowe and Aeon 


Conn, th bo take himkelf 
feof Th __ poſſeſſion of Perwgie, and Men by end takes Pirines 


es Ipanin, ed back of Fred (whe where beaten out of 
_ both of them reduc'd ro neceſſity of ſeeking 
which Lacca, Eg without 


GT CT by hang = 


ark apes pom nf But his Fa- 
ere re yon er io badtaken up Arms, and left folid, and in 


ence who held out for wa « compleat 
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er enough to keep any man out who hethought was his Enemy : Bur had 
hdr rho um when his Father Alexander died, all things had ſuc- 


ceeded to his mind. He told me himſelf aboutthe time that Fulixs XI. was created, that 
he had conſidered wellthe accidentsthat might befal him upon the death of his Father, and 
prnileginten ch ole I RGA 
ardhemanr tar por mona ten th wurden ac = > 
= ro It rather ro me ro 
—_ roy para imitation ofall fach as by the favour of 
rn fe into the ſaddle; ea nrnrns -1 v 
he could not otherwiſe, and not we preps 
Po bur his own infirmity, 


—_— — — whether by ors or by tut fo make kimſl 
0 grin kl Fen oe: to be followed and 

and exterminate ſuch as would do him injury ; to wn pp eld Lew and inn 
duce new ; to be ſevere, graceful, magnanimows, caſhier and disband ſuch of his 
Army as were unfaithful, and put new1n their ; manage himſelf ſo in his alliances 
with Kingsand Princes, that all of them ſhould. cither obliged to 
to offend him; He, I ſay cannot find freſher or better Model than the ations of this 
If in any thing be be.to be condemned, ir is in ſuffering the Elettion of XI. 
was much to his ; for though ( asis ſaid before) be mi ned or mon 
Pope as he ; yetit was in his powerto have put any one , and he ought never to 
have conſented torhe Election of any of the Cardinals whom be had offended, or 
who after their promotion were like to be jealous of him ; for men are as nuſchievous for 
fear, as for hatred. Thoſe Cardinal which be had diſobliged, were among ochers the 
Cardinals of St. Peter ad Vincula, Collonno St. George, and 
them were advanced, tothe Papacy, might well be afraid of hum, 
wand he Canine Roan? Th. Semirdeby reaſon of their obl 
and the other, by cufin efhis intents Lathe Kingiem of France. 
things, the Duke ſhould have made a Spaniſh Cardinal Pope and if that could nor have 
beer: doae, be ſhould ratber have conſertedto the EleGtion of Rear, than Se. Peter ed Viw- 
cul; for 'ts weaknels to believe, that amon perſons, new obligations can oblicerate 
old inj and diſguſts. So that in the E of this XI. Duke Valentine com- 
icted an Error that wasthe caule of his utter deſtruQtion. 


CHAP. VIII 


Of ſuch as have arriv'd at their Dominion, by 


wicked and injuſtifiable means 


| pare os 669 waar bm 
are not altogether to be attributed euther ro cnn erin inn 
convenient to pretermut them, though of oncef them 1 may i 


ſhall ſpeak of 7 emmy Cha Fel Cimens s made Pr _ [ 
the firſt in this , rwo one Ancien, 

the nr nam oi rene yy 

EEC ENE 
a a a 

bath a ebdrars ror "one ark ge ot 

Nev VICeS Were 

A ens eng ered aches Dioneg ol ranewmnnordryey.x 

to the Pretor of Syracuſe : Being (errled in that anharing one 

ſelf Prince, and hold that by violence, without 

upon him by conſent, he Landed ot mell-gence wit ahmilew the Corthegwies Js the its 

era te hea fa Ar i Shy ad alli rope and nt rare 

Senaa_g ell dd bw___oC_w_ew_c 


State, upon ppointed, he caus'd his Soldiers to kill all the Senators and the moſt 
weabpat th People op, cr wat a, her ddd Don oft 


Cizy, 
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ef urnnIT and though afterwards he loſt we gps Deocbes th 
andat leg prbomwnaoy avit defend that Ciry, bur 
with the.reſt he tranſj ns, 


to wake ney rnd yore 
s. ana men ths 
nothing that may be attributed to fortune, 
gs 6 ns rents 
and dangers having gotten that Government, 
RS Nevertheleſs it cannot 
CE Ce er: faith, 
W are ways may get a re, but no nor 
we: Tat St iſldom of Apethocles be tered, his don dexterity tied 
of anger bis Coun n appr g and ſurmounting his misfortunes ; I do 
orcrming be beld inferiour to the beſt Captains of his time. Bur his unbounded 
cruelty, and barbarous inbumanity, added to @ million of other Vices, will not permit that 
be benumbred amongſt the molt xcellent Men. Sothen that which he performed cannot 
or ry mp name yr himſelf without either the one 
ortheother. In out Alexander VI. Olvverarro ds Fermo 
left man Jp years by his > ohyprme ananr "we p by his Unckle by the Mothers 
lide, call? Joh 7 oy ay RD prnkiiels Solfo aader Punib Fl that havin 
improved uf by. hi he might be capable of ſome Eminent Comenal 
Paulo being Fad Vitellez.z0 his Brother and an ſhort time by the acuteneſs 
of has parts, and brukneſs of his Courage, became one ofthe beſt Officers in his 
Bur thinking it beneath him to continue in any Man's Service, be conſpir'd with ſome of 
his fellow-Citizens of Fermo(to whom the ſeryitude of their Country, was more a 
than its ankigho ex: (dr; ey erg hoecert 4 04a In order to which, he writ.a 
having been abſcat many years,he 
bel heogkes of v bim phe pn ems taking ſome little diverfion in the 
where he was born, and becauſe the of his Service had been only the gainin 
nour, That his fellow-Citizens might ſee hi time had not bren ill { Are; orc 
Gonfor a hundred Horſe ofhis Friends, and bis page, nd beg him tht he would 
oiecanther night bebogemnblycunired whichwas 
oy ws Packs, whe hedhed Guayagigion op. Jols wenc rectiaginany Office to 
wrta 2s/ and having canes dimeo benobly received, he lodged him in his own Houſe, 
continued ſome days, g in the mean time what was neceflary to the Exe- 
omg T2 wicked RR great Entertainment, to which he invited Jobn 
ep and all the chief Citizens in the Town. About the endof the treatment, when 
pnrtraawny rar ger , a8 1s uſual at ſuch times, Olverorro very ſubrilly 
of Pope Alexander, and Ceſar his his Yon, 
rye is Deligns; Joby mathe rh reinng heel to what was ſaid, Olrverotto ſmil*d, 
and told them thoſe were points to be E190 nas. aar and thereupon removing 
es a chan Dirk coder They wete ſcarce 
en enndenmh? and killdal 
® ſhomy, qae? (3a Unckle among the reſt; After the Murder was commutted Olzverert 
ounte \ xy 67 0 2 the whole Town, having es 
chief Magiſtrate, people ſubmitted, and he 'd a 
TE TR emis Hevl put ſuch to death as were diſcontent- 
chang many copprtretaaing binds funifed with new Laws, both 
wade res ain a years.time he had not only fix'd himſelf in Fermo, but was 
to all that were about him; oy T7 9nd 
d, had he no: ſuffered-bimſelfto have been circumvented b | 
when at is ( asaforefaid ) he took the Urſin, and Vitelk ; Lo Lan 
wi A Pe ales ha Demcide ys comme, and drengled wich bis Maſter Pollmns 
from whom be had learned all his good qualities, and evil 
kma OR Ennpypepn Aon camews ped thar pbk ad 
ſuch as he, after ſo Treacherzes, and a&ts of inhumaniy, ſhould hve quietly in their 
own Country {o long, themſelves fo wellagain{Pforeign Enemies, and none of their 
Ch onſpce agpetſichem or kvms; ſeing ſeveral others, by reaſon of their crifelty, 
have not been able, even in times of Peace, as well as War, to rr Government. 
I conceive it fell out as their cruelty was well or ill app! reboy_ 
(Fiat word op beaded to nll aan) day be cles when comme 
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for ones own 100, but never d a and 
nd rr rs riley pot xo gre le pln ur 
cruelties as are but few in the beginning, bur in time do rmber multiply chan decteaſe. 
' Thoſewho are guilry of the firſt, do receive afliſtance ſometimes both from God and Man, 
and Agathocles an inſtance. But the others cannot poſſibly ſublit long: From whence it 
is to'be obſerved, thar he who ufurps the Govertimenc of arty State, is to execute and put 
im practiceall the cruelries which he thinks waterial at ence, that he thay have no occafion to 
renue them often, but that by his diſcontinuance, he thay mollifie the People, and by his 
benefits bring them over to his fide : He who does otherwiſe, whether for fear, or ill 
6; is ebligndro be alowyorecd with big Knife in his band, for he ear never repo fe any 
confdene: in his Subjefls, whill they, by reafort of his freſh and inharmanivies 
cannot be ſecure againſt him: So then Injuries are ts be commined alf at once, that the 
laſt being the lefs, the diſtaſte may be likewiſe the leſs; but denefrs ſhould be diſkited 
Orme ar A910 Abovealta Prmce s foto behave hnnſelf | 
bis Subjects, that nenther good or bad ſhould de able ro alter him; for being once 
affaulted with adverſity, you have notime to do miſchief, zndthe good which youdo, does 
you no good, being looked upon as forced, and ſono thanks 16 de dae for it. 


once, and that of 
even then cunverted as much as 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of Civil Principality. 


Shall ſpeak now of the other way, when a Priacipal Citizen,not by wicked contri 
I or inmolera x og is made SOFerai an 
gy ad is not to be attained by either Virtue, or Fortune alone, bur by a lucky 
fart ; Thus Man | fay arrivesatthe Government by the favour of the People or No- 
bily ; for in all Cities the meaner, andthe better fort of Citizens are of different humour, 
and ir from hence that the common people aro not wijing:to be commandedand 
 ceroape Jl. maplony ren oy-7 ru nf ney ny 
one of t 
ed ipality 1scauſed ciuher 


Ky UPONane: 
be quiet and ſecure. 


ones, preſerves 
he kas about hum raaey of hmold 
are not to be directed and mana he thenu. 
; and: has no 


Gant 
Shar” cn 


endeavour only to 
Prince can- never be ſafe, by reaſon of 
bur | andy conſequence ror ſs ng 
in) incenſed people, is to be 
but if the great ones be voked, he is not only to fear abandoning, but conſpiracy, and 
banding againlb him; toy the greater fort ben zwident and I look 
out in time totheir own ſafery, and maketheir iatereſt with the Perſon, who they bope will 
overcome. Belides the Prince is abliged to lwealways with one and.the, ſame 


\ 
- 


do who 


to 
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| rofcarthem)'or ambition, and deſign, and tha oe tohes that "WE PRIIRG a 
more intent ay: 4 ena than thine. Oftheſe a Prince ought always to have 
a more than ordinary — them as if they were Enemies profefled, for in his 
AE ther will ie fe tofen am forwards, and do what chey can t defroy kim "= 
therefore who comes to be Prince by the fayour and ſuffrage of the People, ob 
keep them his friends, which ( heir defire being nothing bur freedom from 
may beeaſily done. | Buthe that is preferred by the intereſt ofthe Nobles the mi 
of the Commons, is above all things to endeavour to ingratiate with the People, which 
will be as the orher if he undertakes their protection : And Men receivin Offices, 
es dear ny mgm vx Saree oy whereas to their 
En pron, Bars San pate Mine by die bins: 
road are many ways of inſinuating with the People, of which no certain 
rule can be given,becauſe they vary to the diverſity of the ſubjeR, and therefore 
a pecſeres che efeion this aſſertion, that it is neceſſary above all 
things, that a Prince preſerves the of his people, otherwiſe in any Exigence, be 


oa rn oo es rh kk 


and to do that great ation, it was ſufficient for bim to ſecure himſelf the Machina- 
tions of a few, Jonnnnbnd, Lone =p 0d. Ve Pops eld 
Letnoman 1 y opinion with ying, be 8 be People, builds 
upon the ſand. God  Thath ene inbet whona Cloner of wy veg a ev 
people, and perſi erfades hide hat when the Magifiren, or his Adverſiry, goes abour to 
oppreſs him, they will bring him off, in which caſe many ts may be produced, and 
prontny Ge OR , and Georgio Scali in F Bur if the Prince that 
upon them, ot 6 framers. and be man of Courage not de ed in 
, nor deficient in his preparations, but keeps up the ſpirits of by his 
ors Vlad Cota never be deſerted by them, nor find his forndation: lead 


CE coed dnanadh ther heBdan fig os 
ſudden, ben they her amen, and 22 by themtves or by the Meney and Medenion of 
a&t by themſelves, or by the Miniſtry and Mediation of 

rar renee wr caſe their authority is weaker, and more tickliſh, becauſe it de- 
Gepleker and conrerrens? efke CHF Ole, who (in cave of ud. 


— pes oe 017 Pn negleQing, or reſiſting their Com- 


nor is there any for ſuch a 9005 IT 
Tran bec tl Cenoad lo beck who uk to exerciſe the Magiſtracy 


Read mt Ont 
obey his; a ſhall want ham, bs that a Prince 
EE ot; efteria dime ef pre when of the Subjefs 


having nothing to do but ad promiſes, and 
GI CITED phe me ue temeſooms, and 


CHAP. X. 


To clear point a little berter, [ 
on IT SI 
pr prebng nor Fg and bid Barrel to any that ſhall 
them ; al thiGsLibink depend upon le: Army, ad bid Bal 0 meet their 
anthem; rn heltink dp — Oddadckoir bond, tad defend thats cawell ns 
can. Of the firſt we have , and ſha]l ſay more as occaſion is - 
the ſecond no more can be ſai ;burto adviſe ſuch Princes to frengrben and — = 
. | | pi 
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Copit Town in theie Daminzags, and not cotronhle himkelf wah the whale 


whoever ſhall do that, —_ ——— manage hieafelf with the Sabjafinco There 
deſcribed, and perhaps ſhall do hereafter, with great caution be invaded, for menare 
generally wary and tender of enterprizingany thing that isdifficult, and no great ealine( 
1s to. de in za Town wall ford ad pron, where he Þ 49 not 
ae ty ah 
get the Emperor h 
Gapadu cy obey —_— 
taking of any wa als being 


of wa yr mer er racine} DAoe nagar dmg ores wh Comer 
her ae ora 7 oa furniſh'd for a T Belades which, for the 
aliment end futerance of the People, nod thar they may bend burthen 0 the publack, they 
have work-houſes where for a year the may be io ſuch things as are 
the Nerves and life of that City, and ſuſtain by their labour. Miktary Diſcapline 
and Exerciſes are hkewiſe much requeſt there, and many Laws and good Cuſtoms they 
haverto maintain them. 

A Prince then who has a City well and the affeftions of his people, is nor cakily 
be ali, d hea do molt hum, to repent it, for the affars of this world 
are ſo various, it is almoſt impoſſible Army to lie quietly = whale year before a 

nag 7 poten fron 


Town, without the dababrends 
Tee ohne penn Cetes and and burned ; wy nr 
rity to themſelves will make them forget their Prince ; anſwer, that a wiſe and dexterous 
Prince will calil y evade thoſe difficulties, by encouraging his Subjects and a9 
nets her les will the long oneime,nculwin g,and 
cruelty Enemy; and ſometimes by correcting and ſecuring himſelf my 
En nn 

on fire at comin 

fixed upon defence ; rium ay. Coma eR> = 
roy yr tor rank Brinker eons yi rag 
pos nn  eedly with Prins lookeep ſoberly, they will ad remeays 
oe es Henk dane qr ark 
—_ ſacrificed their Houſes and Eſtates mn his defence. And the nature 
Man ofa o take = much pleaſure in having obliged anocher, as in beang obliged himdUE, 


fairly confidered, ſuch hard fora Prance 
v9 Ones AT re wes —toaf wet ar 
wile, and provident, and nk yo ay panes a erage as. wir 


—{ ———— 
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CHAP. XI 


Of Ecclefraftical Principalities 


f kn game or Papeagany > , but of Eccleſiaſtical Principa- 
nes a which the greateſt difficulty is to into poſletſion, becauſe 
gainedeuther by Fortune or Virtue, but kepewithoureter, heyar by 
ancient Starutes univerſally receaved in the Chriſtian Church, which are of fuch power and 
authority, they do keep their Prince in his dignity, let his converſation or condudt be what it 


will. Theſe arethe only Wan ig ney tr 6 > I Oe cas 


tor Sug dual, hough he never rr 
[pa youe Fanta ys rene wir ng 

and moſt ſecure in the world ; gy ory ry 7 « ere] pow 

wiſdom and contrivance of man ; I ſhall ho ee of obey 

a Gaol by Oreo 

to diſpute thew, N ifs 

prog rao 


4 yer fince, it 
has been able nor ple oſtartle Temp ae the King iy ge France, <= 
Iraly, andto rune the /endtioxs, the reaſon of which, rhough already welt known, I think 


it not ſuperfluous, to revive in ſome meaſure 


=” 
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Before Charles King of France paſſed himſelf into [aly, that Province was under the 
Empire of the Pope, the Venetians, the King of Naples, Duke of Milan, and the Floren- 
fines. It wasthe intereſt of theſe Potentates, to have a care, ſome of them that no forei 
Prince ſhould come with an Army into Italy, and ſome that none among themſelves 

uſurp ' upon the other. 'Thole of whom the reſt were concern'd to be moſt | 

were the Pope, and" the Venetian: to reſtrain the Vexetiens, all the reſt were us'd rocon- 
federate, as inthe defence of Ferrers. To keep under the Pope, the Roman Barons contri- 
bured much; who being divided into two faftions (the Urſins, and Colonneſi in perpetual 
contention, with their Arms conſtantly in their hands under the very noſe of the Pope they 
kept the Pontifical power very low,and infirm : and although now and then there ha 
— neither his courage, wiſdom, nor fortune was able to 
diſintangle him trom thoſe incommodities ; and the ſhortneſs 'of their reign was the reaſon 
thereof; for ten years time( which was as much as any of them reign'd ) was ſcarce ſuf- 
ficient for the f of either of the parties, and when the Colonneſi as a man may ſay 
were almoſt extint,a new Enemy ſprang up agaiaſt the Ur/ini, which revived the Co 
HIS This jon and animoſity at home, was the cauſe 
the Pope was no more formidable in Iraly ;' after this Alexander VI. was advanc'd to the Pa- 
pacy, who more than all that had ever been before him, demonſtrated what a Pope with 
mony and power was able to do; I advantage of the French invaſion, by the 


Miniſtry and condu& of Duke Valentine, that I have mentioned elſe where 
the Actionsof the ſaid Duke, And though his was not ſo much to advantage 
et what he d: 


amon 

the Church, as to aggrandize the Duke, y for the one, turned afterwards 
to the benefit of the other, for the being dead, and Valentine extin&t, what both of 
them had got, devolv'd upon the : after him Julizs ſucceeded, and found the 
Church in a flouriſhing condition ; rag hens wholly in its poſſeſſion, the Barons of 
Rome exterminated, and gone, and their tachions ſupp by Pope Alexander, and be- 
ſides, a way opened for railing and hoarding of mony never practiſed before ; which way 


Fulizs improving rather than otherwiſe, he toentertain thoughts, not only of con= 
quering Bologna, but maſtering the Venetians, and forcing the French our of Italy. All 
whi enterpri ras. gs; 2950074 that he impropriated no- 
thing, but gaveall rothe Church. He maintained alſo the Colomneſi and Urſin 1n the ſame 
_catieee be-foundednn, end though is caſt of fligion thens were thole ready on both 
fides to have headed them, yet there were two conſiderations which kept them at Peace. 
One was the of the Church which kept them in awe; the other was their want of 
Cardinals, whach indeed was the Original of their diſcontents, and will never ceaſe nll 
ſome of them be advanced tothat dignity ; for by them the Parties in Rowe and withour, 
are maintained, aud the Berows oblg'd to defend them ; fo that the ambition of the pre- 
lates is the cauſe of all the difſention and rumults among the Barons. 
wr) mage mo ind warm rb ond rho ra 
| pow and it is hop'd, if they made the great by their Arms, he by the inte- 
grity of his converſation. and a thouſand other virtues will enlarge it much moreand make 
p 1t more venerable and auguſt. 


———— 


CHA P. XII. 


How many forms there are of Military Diſcipline, and of thoſe Souldiers 
which are A Arey 


 FAving ſpoken particularly of the ſeveral ſorts of Principalities as I propoſed in the be- 
H pr. conſidered in part the reaſons of their conſtitution and their evil ; and 
the ways which many have taken to acquire, and preſerve them ; it remains that ] pro- 
CT TOE CHI rs nn © Gt 

We havedeclared before that it is not only expedient, but neceflary for a Prince to take 
care his foundations be good, otherwiſe ET ett beforees fail. 

Theprincipal foundations of all States, (new, old, or mixt)are good Laws, and good 
var ms nemo: orbit eters y Seung} oye, prongs 
| Arms are. Laws, I the Laws, an 
+a good, good paſs by 
I fay,the Arms then with which a Prince defends bis State, are his own, Mercenary, Auxilia- 

ry 


w 
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; or mixt. The Mercenary, and Auxiliary are unprofitable, and dangerous, and that 
Frogs og eapde the detach ago Rn forces, ſhall never 


nor ſecure, for they are divided, ambitious, undiſciplin'd, lolen 
A Eocene vibos Fanof God jb Yavyrnny Fa went 


Tye 
of that po yh wot » ang prot, than the attempr is deferred ; 
in time of peace they divorce you, in time of they deſert you , and SE es 3 is be 
colitis thr love, nor any of honor that keeps them in the field , 'ris only their 
» Yrwmaks not a con aye. Feng 0 word Fang Fac to Gefar you 
whi vemore ſervice to unploy are ex t Souldiers; but tell 
* Wks , andt will ter und bh e, or run away in the battel, 
And to evincerhis, w queen So rune of Italy 
from no other cauſe , F ay 6 Gow years together pos'd it ſelf ypon Merce- 


nary Arms; . which forces 'tis poſſible Mrs forte has firviceto ions 
fn ag bebav'd ry pctdggwny among one another , but no neuen tas 


atrackr by « dowry les pea , bur diſcovered themſelves, and hewed what they 
were tothe henceit was that Charles $8 chaulk'd out his own wa into Italy; and 
that perſon was inthe right, who affirmed our own faults were the mg fr gates Day 
bur it was not thoſe faults he believed, but thoſe I have mention'd, which being commit» 
red moſt eminently by Princes, they ſuffered moſt remarkably in the t. But 
bay. edn (= "rode yous de propa imprſec 
poxprt ag ny po fricers of theſe mercenaries, are Men of great coura or 
: if youran never be ſafe, for they always aſpire to make themſelves 
erin by fp upplanting of you who is their Maſter , or g of other People; 
dro ove prefered, and on the other fide, it the Commanders be not 
if irſhould be urged that all Generals will dothe ſame; 
bor tr wg ey 1907p n, vo fe, that all War is managed either by a Prince 
blick : Mee obltond pers, atdpe the office of General 
bi f: the Republick muſt ſom. qt! bh s, who is to be changed, 
if he carries himſelf ill ; if he behaves himſelf well, he is to be conttined. bur fo ſtraitned 
and circumſerib'd by his commiſſion , that he may tor tranſgreſs : and indeed experience 
tells us that Princes alone, and Commonwealrhs with their own pyivate forces hav 
performed great things, whereas metcena?ies do nothing but burr. = 
Commonwealth thar Rands upon its own legs, and maintains it ſel by its own efs, is 
not eaſily uſurp*d , and falls not ſo readily under the obedietice on of heir low Cit 


2ens, as where allthe forcesare Rome, and Sperts fnaintained their own li 

for many years we ey er and Arms :"the CO en agrat' —_ 

their Neighbours. and by conſequence renchs of Ofthe danger 

havean ancientexample in the Cartb Boks rar” _anetryes 

Romans , wr gtogs's to have been ruin {if oremad by dir bn + Hat 

their own Citizens commanded them. 

Pc wore. Cntr! nnd by be Macedon their 

Enemies,and enſlav Rig wee ey 


emcranes? Franceſco ano re uinſ che Fenet eV —_ 


ans ,__ Ki oe 
away from het with hi 
conf) throw her under the 
und F;orentiner both, have [: 


their Generals have rathas Es ED 


re mus ces 
BISON 
oy yas not 
no 


"oy ek Braun, ann, Arras ara br 


had always the tows.” and they were 
one tothe _— = In 
Church, and the Kings —_ N, Bur to of more occurrences, The 
Florentine: made Paul Vitelli heir a w:ſe Man, and one who froma private for- 


rune had raiſed info a reputation: had Paul taken Piſa, no can be in- 
ſenſible how the Florentine malt have comporred with him, Ge onka he hee 
their ſervice, and taken pay of their Enemy, they had been loſt without remedy ,/ and to 
have continued himin that power, x Aarne ah have made him-their Maſter I 
the 


Kidndics PRINCE 


rhe progreſs of tht Venetians be conſidered, they will be found to have ated ſecurely, and 
honorably whilſt their affairs were managed by their own forces ( which was before they 
necks any thing upon theterra Jthen all was done by the Gentlemen and Com- 
he hte wi Ve : ray grows nſees ar ” br 1 to en 
r1ze at they began to abate of thei ration Gpline, to degenera to 
Lito the yr xy Italy ; and when they 5 | 
ving no great rerritory,and their reputation being formidable abroad, there was no octali- 
on that they ſhoukd be muck afraid of their officers ; but afterwards when they began toex- 
rend thick Lange: under the command of Carmignole, then it was they becatne ſenſible of 
their error ; for having found himto be a great Caprain by their Viftoties ( under his con- 
duX )againſt the Duke of Alan, perceiving him afterwards grow cool andremils intheis 
ſervice, theyeoncluded, no more greatthings were to be ex from him ; and being 
neither willing , nor indeed able to take away his commiſhon ,, for fear of toling whax 
they had got, they were conſtrain'd for their own ſecurity to put bim to Death. Their Gene- 
rals after him were Bartolomeo da Bergamo, Roberto da Sari. Severino, and the Conte de Piti- 
gliano, and ſuch as they, under whoſe condudt the Venetians were more like to Tofe than 
od —, asir hapned not long after at Vails, where in one Baud! they loft as much as they 
ining eight hundred years with incredible Tabour and difficulty ; which is not 
ſtrange; if it be conliZered that by thoſe kind of forces the conqueſts are {low, and tedious, 
and weak ; pet” lofles bes rapidand vaodonu b And bectuſe boy an with my ex- 
amples into faly, where for many years ings have been mana y mercenary Ar- 
rmies, Fhalllay in diſcourſe a to higher, that their Ori inal og rogrels being ren- 
dred more plain, they nay with'more caſe be regulated and correfted. You muſt under- 
ſtand rhat im later tines when the Empire began to decline in aly , and the 
Pope totake upon him authority in Temporal affairs, Iraly became divided into ſeveral 
States : For many of the Cinies took Arms againſt their Nobility , who having been 
formerly favoured by the Emperoury hep the People under oppreſiicn, againſt whith ths 
Church to gain toit ſelf a reputation and intereſt in_temporal affairs; other Cities 
were ſu edby thay Client who male theatheyeo] incany fo hot Bop opn rang 
flation of the Empire ) being fallen into the bands of the Pope and ſome Common- 
wealths ; and thoſe Prieffs and Citizens unacquainted with the ufe and exerciſe of Arms ; 


they to take foreigners intotheir pay : the hiſt Man who gave typoterts to theſe 


kind was A. ds Cano, Rnktimocadhions th" Braccio and Sforz.a ( the 
two great Arbiters of Italy in their time ) were brought up under hus dif 
ſucceeded the reſt who commanded rhe Armies in Faly to our days: and the end of their 
great diſcipline and conduCt was, that Italy was overrun. by Charles, by Lews, 
be -yuc' Trays, and Gn bh the rugby The order w obey rs 
ro take awa Itats oor, and appropriate it to ves; andthy 
they tit, becait thetr Gdminton being bee fact, and ty be 1NTA1 ir OWn 3 
ſtry, dfng mp Inv nh rennyr Edt body t 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of Auxiliaries, mix'd, and Naturdl Soldiers. 


Uxiliaries ( which are another ſort of unprofitable Soldiers ) are when ſome potent 
Prince SOME Feng eager denract ig fince by Pope 
Fulizs, who 1n his Enterprize of Ferrars baving ſeen the ſad experience of his Mercenary 
Army, betook himſelf to auxiliaries, and capi with Ferrand King of Spain, that he 
ends come widh his Forcepas hid tobe Thnhdhomimens do well enough for themſelves, 
buthe who invites them , is ſure tobe a ſufferer ; for if be beaten, he is ſure to bea 
loſer, if they ſucceed, he is left at their diſcretion ; and though ancient Hiſtories are full of 


being broken at Ravemna,and the Swizzers coming in,and beating off the Victors, beyond 
all tion he eſcaped being a Priſoner to his Enemies, becauſe they alſo were de- 
feated, and to- his Auxiliary triends, becauſe he had conquered by other peoples Arms. The 
Florentine: being deſtitute of Soldiers, hired 2 0000 French for the reduction of Piſa, by 
which Counſel they ran themſelves into greater danger,than ever they had done in all their 
troubles before. The Emperor of Conſtantinople in oppolition to his Neighbors,ſent 1 0000 
Tierks into Greece, which could not be got out again when the War was at an end,but gave 
the firſt beginning to the ſervitude and captivity which thoſe Infidels t upon that 
Country, He then who has no mind to overcome, may make uſe of theſe Forces, for they 
are much more dangerous than the Mercenary,and will ruine you out of hand,becauſe they 
are always unanimous, and at the com of other le, whereas the Mercenaries 
after they have gotten a Victory, muſt have longer time, and more occaſion before they 
cando you a miſchief, in reſpect they are not one body, but made up our of ſeveral Coun- 
tries entertain'd into your pay, to which if you add a General of your own , cannot 
ſuddenly aflume ſo much Authority as will be able to do you any prejudice, In ſhorr, it is 
Cowardize and ſloth that is to be feared in the Mercenaries, and and ativity in the 
Auxiliaries. A wiſe Prince therefore never made uſe of theſe Forces, but commitred him- 
ſelfro his own ; chooſing rather to be overcome with them,than to conquer with the other, 
becauſe, he cannot think that a Victory, which is obtain*d by other peoples Arms. I ſhall 
make no ſcruple to produce Ceſar Borgia for an le. This Duke invaded 
with an Army of Auxiliaries,confiſting wholly of French,by whoſe afliſtance he took Imola, 
and Furl : Bur finding them afterwardsto totter in their faith, and himſelf inſecure, he 
betook himſelf ro Mercenaries, as the leſs dangerous of the two, and entertained the Ur/ins 
and Vitelli into his pay; finding them alfo irteſolute, unfaithful, and dangerous, he dif 
miſs'd them, and for the future employed none but his own. From hence we may colle& 
the difference berwixt theſe rwo ſorts of Forces, if we conſider the difference in the Dukes 
on when the Ur/ins and Vitelli were in his Service, and when he had no Soldiers 
but his own : When he began to ſtand upon his own Legs, his renown to increaſe; 
and indeed, before, his eſteem was not fo great, till every body found him a Maſter 
= OIL” aly, 1 am unwilling to leave it, eſpecially whit 
Having my in 1tely, 1 am unwilling to leave it, WR it 
ples wi us ar in our memory ; yet I cannot paſs by Hiero of Syracuſe, 
I have mentioned before. Tho gon eng ate Grantee uſan Army, 
kr, 15 priya hrages, os was not to be relied upon, their ( 
ualified like ours in Italy, and finding that he could neither continue, nor diſcharge them 
y, he ordered things fo, that were all cut to pieces, anid then proſecuted the 
War with his own Forces alone, without any foreign affiſtance. To this the Old 
Teſtament affords us a figure not altogether improper. When Davidpreſented himſelf ro 
Saul, and offered his Service againſt Goliab the Champion of the Philiſtins, Saul ro encou- 
rage him, accoutred him in his own Arms, but Devid tiaving tryed them on, excuſed 
himſelf, pretending they were unkit, and that with them he ſhould not be able to 
himſelf; wherefore he begs forth againſt the Enemy with his own Arms 
only, which yars.s thag and his «a. 3 The ſum of all is, the Artns of other people 
are commonly unfit ; either too wide, of too ſtrait, or too cumberſom. 
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CHARLES VII. the Fatherof Lews XI. having by his Fortune and Courage re- 
deem'd his Country out of the hands of the Engliſh, began to underſtand the of 
having Soldiers of his own; and ereCteda Militia at home to conſiſt of Horſe as well as Foot, 
after which, his Son King Lews caſhiered bis &wn Foot, and rook the Swiſſers into his 
pay, which error being followed by his Succefſors, (as is vifibleto this day) is the occaſion 
of all the dangers to-which that Kingdom of France is ſtill obnoxious; for having advanced 
the reputation of the Swiſſes he vilified his own people, n_ the foot entirely,and 
accuſtoming his Horſe ſo much to engage withother Soldiers, that kohting ſhll in Conjun- 
Ction with Ge wrt begirito believe they could do nothing without them; Hence 
it proceeds that the French ate not able to do any thing againſt the Swiſſes, and without 
them they will venture upoh nothing: Sothar the French Army's mix'd, conſiſts of Mer- 
cenaries, and Natives, atid is much better than either Mercenarigs or Aaxiliaries alone, but 
much worſe than if it were entirely Natural, as this pſe teſtifies abundantly ; for 
doubtleG France wohld be inſuperable, if Charles his Eſtabl t was made uſe of, and 
improv'd : But the im ce of Man begins man thingy, which ſavouring of preſent 


On the poyſon that is latent, ( as ſaid the Hedtick Feaver ) wherefore 
he 


e who is rais'd toany Soveraignty, nota miſchief till it falls upon his head, he 
15 not. to be reckaned a wiſe Prince, and truly that is a particular bleſſing of God, beſtowed 
upon few people: If we refle& upon the firſt cauſe of the ruine of the Romen Empire, it 
will be found to begin at their etitertaining the Gotbs into their Service, for thereby they 
weakened and enervated their own Native courage, and ( as it were ) transfuſed it into 
them. 

I conclude therefore, that without having proper and peculiar forces of his own, no 
Princeis ſecure, but depends wholly upon fortune , as having no Natural and intrinſick 
ſtrength toſuſtain him in adverſity : and it was always the opinion, and poſition of wiſe 
Men, that nothing is ſo infirm and unſtable as the riame of Power, not founded upon forces 
of its own ; thoſe forctsare compoſed of your Subjects, your Citizens, or Servant, all the 
reſtare either Mercenaries or Auxiliaries,and as to the manner of Ordering and Diſciplinin 
theſe Domeſticks, it w:ll not' be hard, if the Orders which I have preſcribed be 
and the ways conſidered which Philip the Father of Alexander the Great, and many other 
Princes and Republicks have uſed in the like cafes; ro which Orders and Eſtabliſhments I 
do wholly refer you. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
The duty of a Prince in relation to his Militia. 


Prince then is to have no other deſign, nor thought, nor ſtudy, but War, and the Arts 
and Diſciplines of it ; for indeed t ood wp nr nd Prince, and 
is of ſo much importance, that it not only preſerves who are born Princes in their 
patrimonies, but advances men of private condition to that Honorable degree. Oa the 
otherſide it is frequently ſeen when Princes have addifted themſelves more to delicacy and 
ſoftneſs, than to Armi ons agar. maeytrme mayo evict "She" 
cipal things which deprives or gains a man authority, is or pro . 
= Freneeſes Sfrupby his Keperiencein War, Ne Safe de Kiel? Dake 
of Milan, and his Children, ſeeking to avoid the fatigues and incommodities thereof, of 
Dukes became private Men ; for among other evils and inconveniences which attend when 
you arei in War, 'it makes you contemptible, which is a ſcandal a Prince ought 
withall da gence to avoid, for I ſhall name hereafter ; beſides betwixt s! nom 
an'impotent, a vigilant and a negligent Prince there is no tion, it bei | 
ble thata Martial and Generous rerſon ſhould be ſubje@t willin to one that 1s weak'and 
remiſs ; or that thoſe who are careleſs and effeminare, ſhould be ſafe amongſt thoſe who 
are Military ow mri n tr br dare ore, andthe other roo captious, ever to do 
any thin rogether;- ſo that a Prince uainted with the Diſcipline of War, beſides, 
other intelicities to which he is expoe'd, cannot be beloved by, ior confident int his Armies. 
He never therefore ought torelax his thoughts from the Exerciſes of War, not ſo much 
as in'time of Peace, and indeed then he employ his thoughts more ſtudiouſly therein, 
than in War it ſelf, which may be done two ways, by the application of the body, and rhe 
mind. As to his bodil cation,” or matter of action, belides that he is obliged to keep 
bis Armies in good Die and Exerciſe, he ought to inure himſdf to Tory ney 
unung 
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gd and Hawking, and ſuch like recreation, accuſtom his body to hardſhip, and hun- 
thirſt, and at the ſame time inform himſelf of. the Coaſts and fituation of the 
,the ne antelyrancg of he Monanyny mus (re avenues of the Val- 


Hem wah moſt Gowrny? if we woulddraw off, ob, exe we do it beſt? Or if the 
would retreat , how mught we follow? ſo that ashe was travelling, he would popeital 
the accidents to which an Army was ſubje®t ; 0p" wha we give them his 
own, and reinforce it with arguments; and this he did ſo frequently , that by continual 

Qice, and a conſtant intention of his llanghts ejos chacibufnes, be broughe himſelf eo 

thar perfeRtion, no accident could happen, no inconvenience could occur to an Army, br 
he could preſently redreſs ir. But astothe exerciſe of the mind, a Prince is to do that by 
diligence in , andſolemn conſideration of the aGtions of , the moſt Excellent Men ; 
by obſervin how they demenndthemreinthe Wen, examining the grounds and rea- 
ono! par ron =; an Loſes ha he may be ables avoid th oe = __— + 
other yeall, to to the Example Captain of old ( if an 
oe op nr roy ny nn 


os Kenſefhercia watall bo , that in his ad he 
i= TITS " "oy maya 
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CH AP. XV. 
of ſich things as render Men ( eſpecially Privces) worthy of blame, ” 
or applauſe. | 


T remains now that we ſee in what tnanner a Prince 
Torrnientnnninngt ere 


Snamen of the thing | ITE pier puns 
ve 
n of the thing (and mmay, were ſeen, nor had any real exiſtence foe hep 
manner of lin of bp 7 iy btn Ba eo bemkentahen who neglects 
don, to ollow what oughrto be dns, vil learn how to ruine, than how 

ow arr 2 a tender Man, and Eenetns res to be honeſt in every thing, muſt 
ge] Rank leaty' to be gr her 
ry for a Princethat is oo ng to be gvod, gr. 
Ya hin therefore all 

4 = gh whe io afually rag Leg al Men 
EIS kenof, FA who are ina higher and more eminent ſtati- 
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propriety of the Tuſcanword Miſero , for Luaro in our language; is one that deſires to ac- 


quire by rapine, or —_—_— Miſero is he that abſtains roo much on gs 


admirable thing, and highly to be commended to have a Prince endued with all the 

kites borchld ; but becauſe itisim le to have, much leſs to exerciſe them all, by 
reaſon of the frailty and crofsnefs of 'our Nature, it is convenient that he be fo well inſtru- 
ted as to know how to avoid the ſcandal of thoſe Vices which may deprive him of his 
State, and be very cautious ofthe reſt, though their en pp be nor ſo pernicious, but 
where are unayoidable, he need trouble himſelfthe | Apain, he is not to concern 
himſelf, if run. under theinfaty of thaſe Vices without which his Domunion was not to be 
preſerved; for if we conſider things impartially, we ſhall find ſome things in appearanceare 
virtuous, and yet if purſued, C—_ deſtruftion ; and others on the contrary 
thar are ſeemingly bad, which if followed by a Prince, procure his peace and ſecurity. 


_ 


— 


© C'HAP.-.XVL 


— 


of Liberality, and Parfmony. 


begin then with the firſt of the ane mtinny vw aſs I ſay, it would be advan- 
tagious to be accounted liberal ; nevertheleſs liberaliry ſo uſed as not to render you 
formidable, does but myure for if 3t be uſed vi y , and as it ought to be,it will 
not be known, nor ſecure you from the imputation of its contrary : To keep up therefore the 
name of liberal amongſt men, it is noGry chat no kind of luxury be omutred, ſo that a 
Prince of that diſpoſition will conſume his revenue in thoſe kind of expences, and be obliged 
atlaſt, if he preſerve that repuration, to become grievous, and a great exaftor upon 
the people , and do whatever 1s —— tncboad, ea, dp. i Poe will cauſe him 
to be hated of hns Subjedts, deſpiſed by every body elſe, when-he once comes to be 
, fo that offending many with his liberality, and tewarding bur few, he becomes ſen- 
Fible of the firſt diſaſter, and runs hazard of being ruined, the firſt time he is in dan- 
ger; which when afterwards he diſcovers, and defires to remedy; he runs into the other 
extream, and as odious for his ayarice. So then if a Prince cannot exerciſe this vir- 
rue of liberality, ſo asto be publickly known, without detriment to himſelf, he ought if he 
be wiſe, not to dread the imputation of being covetous, for in time he ſhall be eſteemed 
liberal when it 1s diſcovered that by opai——_g he has increaſed hisrevenue toa Condi- 
tion of defending him againſt any Invalion, and to enterprize upon other people, withour 
oppreſiing of them ; ſo that he ſhall be accounted Noble to all from whom he takes nothing 
which arean infinitenumber; and near and parſimonious only to ſuch few as he gives 


to. 
In our days we have ſeen no great aftiondone, but by thoſe who were accounted miſerg- 
ble, theother have been always undone. Pope Juline XI. made uſe of his bounty to get 
intothe Chair, but( to enable himſelf ro make War with the King of France ) he never 


CE LS AO Rt yg ac ache infant ih 
EXPENCES. fog anownty. mn, if he had to bet hberal,could never 
have undertaken ſo many norobrain'd ſo many great Victories. A Prince 


great 

therefore ought not ſo much to concern himſelf ({o he exacts not upon his Subjets,ſo he be 
able to defend himſelf, ſo he becomes not- poor and deſpicable, nor - re +> 
his people ) he be accounted covetous, for that 1s one of thoſe Vices which forrtfies 
his Dominion, If any oneobjeRts that Ceſar by his liberality made his way to the Em- 
pire, and many others upon the ſame ſcore-of reputation have made themſelves great; 1 

5 wa PRE great, 
anſwer, That you are actually Prince, or in a fair way way to be made one. Tn the 
firſt caſe liberality is hurtful ; in the ſecond, 'tis and Cot whcote of thofe who 
delign'd the Empire: But when he was arrived at that dignity, if he had lived, and 
not rectenbed bis Exponmydehonds have ruined that Empire: - If any replys, Many 

have been Princes, ang with their Armies performed great matters, who have 
liberal, I rejoyn, that a Prinice ſpends either of his own, or his SubjeRs, or other peoples. 
In 
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: Inthe ſecond bemay wa 


In the firſt aſe hes oe! 
pn ora pt) 

| m_ pl nt ain bag aye 
his SubjeQs, us was the caſe with Cueſur, 
anochers ſtock , rather adds to, than fubſtradts from his 1t 


ner rank _ Not is there | it felf Like 
liberaliry ; for if a the faculty « thou becomeſt and 
or toavoid that ds poreny, thay ned Ebb 
there is of ſo much 1 = renee of ru erty lie 

tick Jenenrd cnard adlene bait © liberties: How! 
> theſe conſiderations it is more wiſdom to |; under the Racial bf betty axifeat 


is an impuration rather infatnous, than odious, than to be liberal, and run 
alan ane of pling Tyre, whack binfuns edivus both, TO 


—_ A. Se a. 


CHAP. XVIL 


- Of Cruelty, and Clemency, and whether it * 5 beſt for a Prince 
to be beloved, or 1063 


which aend ut: Hence Vs in the 


My new Dominion, and my harder fate 
Conſtrains me ok, and I malt guard my State 


Nevertheleſs he is not to be too credulous of 
prurieny/ ns 7 manners pee to 
= And fjoni ents wifbes new 


fel” brban below # It is 
beloy's for inthe Men are 
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he gains not his SubjeQts love, he may eſchew their hatred ; for to be feared and not hated, 
are compatible enough, and he may be always in that condition, if he offers no violenceto 
their Eſtates, nor attempts any thing upon the honour of their Wifes, as alſo when he has 
occaſion to take away any Man's lite, if he takes his time when the cauſe 1s manifeſt, and he 
has good matter for his juſtification: But above all things, he is to have a care of intren- 
ching upon their Eſtates, for mendo ſooner forget the death of their Father, than the loſs 
of their Patrimony : Beſides occaſions of confiſcation, never fail, and he that gives once 
way to that humour of rapine, ſhall never want temptation to ruine bis Nez . But 
on the contrary , provocations to blood, are more rare 5 and do ſooner evaporate : But 
when a Princes atthe head of his Army, and hasa mulritudeof Soldiers to govern, then 
it is abſolutely neceflary notto yalue the Epither of cruel, for without that, no Army can 
be kept in unity, nor in diſpoſition for any great act. 

Among the ſeveral inſtances of Hanniba/'s great Condudt, it is one, That havinga vaſt 
Army, conſtituted out of ſeveral Ngtions, and conducted to make War in an Enemies 
Country, there never hapned any Sedition among them, or any Mutiny againſt their Ge- 
neral, either in his adverſity or proſperity : Which can proceed from nothing ad vr yp 
as his great cruelty, which, to his infinite Virtues , rendered him both a , and 
terrible to has Soldiers, and without that}, all his Virtues would have ſignified nothing. 
Some Writers there are { bur of little conſideration ) who admire his great ts, and 
condemn the triie cauſes of them. But to prove that his other Virtues would, never have 
carried him thorow, let us refle&t upon Scipio, a perſon Honorable not only in his own 
time, bur 1n all Hiſtory whatever ; neverthcleſs his Army mutined in Spar, and the true 
cauſe of it was, his too much. gentleneſs and lenity, which gave his Soldiers more liberty 
than was ſurable or conſiſtant with Military Diſcipline. Fabins Maximus upbraided him 
by it in theSenate, and call'd him Corrapter of the Roman Militia ; The inhabitants of 
Locrs having been plundered and deſtroyed by one of ws ol Lieutenants, they were never 
redrefſed, nor the s inſolence correted, all proceeding from the nuldneſs of Scipio's 
Nature, which was ſo cminent in him, that a perſon undertaking to excuſe him: inthe Se- 
nate, declared, that there were many who knew better how to avoid doing ill themſelves, 
than to puniſh it in other people. Which temper would doubtleſs in time bave eclipſed 
the glory and reputation of Scipio, had that authority been continued in him; bur receiv: 
Orders and livzag under the direction of the Senate, thar ill quality, wasnot only not dif- 
coveredin him, Bt turned to his renown. I conclude therefore according ro what I have 
ſaid abour being feared, or beloved; That foraſmuch as men do love at their own diſcre- 
tion, bur fear at their Princes, a wiſe Prince is obliged to lay his foundation upon that which 
is in his own power, not what which on other people , but ( as I (xd before) with 
great caution that he does not make himſelt odious. 


© — 


CHAP, XVIII. 


How far a Prince is obliged by his promiſe. 


Y.jOv Hneliait ors Friacets keep his word, and a rather with integrity than 
colluſion, I fi every body underſtands: Nevertheleſs Experience bas ſhown in 
our times, That inces who have not pinn'd themſelves up to that punQuality and 
preciſeneſs, haye done things, and by their cunning and ſubtilry not only crcum- 
yented, and darted the brainsof : thoſe with whom they bakindent but have overcome, 
an pon tooth for te nap ages ben G-Eprlicicnly poof} For further explana- 
tion, you muſt underſtand thereare two ways of contending, by Law, and by force: 'The 
e'cd of nar bang)? the ſecond to Beaſts; but becauſe many times the firſt s inſufficient, 
ecourſe muſt be had to the ſecond. pry. Fe roa Prince to underſtand both, 
when to make uſe of the rational, -and when of the brutal way ; and this is recommended 
to Princes (though abſtruſely) by ancient Writers, who tell them how Achilles and 
ſeveral other ] were committed tothe Education of Chiron the Centaur, who was to 
keep them pin, chooking them a Maſter, half Man and balf Beaſt, for no 
neceſlary it 


other reaſon but to ſhow is for a Prince to be acquainted with both, for 
that one without the other will be of little duration. Seeing therefore it is of ſuch im . 
tance to a Prince to take upon him the Nature and dif] of a Beaſt, of all the whole 
flock,he onght roimitate the and the Fox:for the isin danger of toils and ſnares, 
and the Fox of the Wolf: So thathe muſt be a Fox to ah. * 

t 
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fright away the Wolves, but they who keep wholly to the Lyon, have no true notion of 


themſelves. A Prince therefore that is wiſe and prudent, cannot, nor not to k 
his parole, when the keeping of it rhard  4uk and the cauſes for ch be promiſe, 
removed. Were men all good, this inewas not to be bur are 
wicked, and not likely to be punctual with you, youare not ay ee Ren 
with them : Nor was their ever any. Prince that wanted la ence to juſtihe his 
breach of promiſe. I might inſtance in many modern Examp ſhew how many Con- 
federations,and Peaces, and Promiſes have been broken by the infidelity of Princes, and 


eration, nor conhrmed it wh more oaths impreca- 


NE CE Ie nant Eng no man 


rimes neceſlicated for the is State todo thingsinhumane, uncharitable, and 
ireligious ; and therefore it is hismind be at has command, and flexibleto all 
the pulſe, and variations of his fortune : Not forbearing to be good, whilſt it is in his 
chouce, . A Prince then is to have 


e nor, 
them; and in 


his power and reputation. 


C H AP,.XIX. 
That Princes ought to be cautions of becoming cither odious or contemptible, 


Nd becauſe in our diſcourſe of thequalications of «Prince, wodere ire Geden 
we now 
br 


ng (bur b h . 
and yet had 1egsthe other, they bad robb'd him before this both of 


——— 
— 


only of rhoſe which are of greateſt importance, 
under heads. Thats Prince make it his buſineſs *(as 1 hinted 
to avoid ſuch things as may make him odious or contemptible : and as often as be does 
that, he plays his part very well, and ſhall meet no 
his Vices: Nothing (as I ſaid owes 46 oa Prince ſo inſufferably odious, as 
his Subje&ts Eſtates, and debauching their Wives, which are two things be 
to forbear ; for whil'ſt the generality ofthe world live qui ir Eſtates, and un- 
prejudiced in their honor oy IT entngn; andall tus contention 1 only with 
the pride and ambition of foe few perſons who are many ways, and with great eaſe tobe 
reſtrained. Bur a Prince is contemptable when he is counted | 
puſillanimous, and irreſolure ; and 6f this he oughtto be as careful, as of a Rock in the Sea, 
ind five that his inal aitions there may appar magnaniinicy, Courage, HIHy, aa; tore 


or inconyeniencies by thereft'of 


——— 
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ritude, deſiring that in the private affairs-of kis Subjes, his ſentence and determination 
may be irrevocable, and himſelf to ſtand fo in their opinion,” that none may think ir pol- 
ſible either todelude or divert him. The Prince who cauſes hinifelf to be eſteemed in that 


manner, ſhall be highly redoubred, and if he be feared , people will nor eaſily conſpire 


againſt him, nor readily invade bim, becauſe he is known to be an excellent Perlon and 
formidable to his SubjeRts ; for a prince ought to be terrible in two places, at home to his 
Subjects, and abroad to his ; from whom he defends himſelt by good Arms, and 
good Allies ; for if his power be good, . his friends will not be wanting, and while his affairs 
are fixed art home, there will be no'danger from abroad, unleſs they be diſturb'd by ſome 
former conſparocys and upon any-Commorion ab extrs, if be be compoled at home, has 
liv*d as I preſcribe, and not deſerted himſelf he wall be able to bear up againſt any ims 

according tothe exampleof Nabs the Spartan. When things are well a his 
affairs at home wall be ſafe enough, unleſs they be perplexed by ſome lecret Conſpiracy, 
againſt which the Prince ſufficiently provides, f he keeps himſelf from being hated. or de- 
ſpiſed, and the people rexpain ſarished of him, which s a thing very neceflary, as I have 
largely inculcated before. And oneof the beſt Remedies Prince can ule againſt conſpiracy, is 
to keep himſelf from being bated or deſpiſed by the mulritude; for no body plots, but be 


expects by the death of the Prince, to gratifie the people, and the thought of offending 
them will deter him from any ſuch Enterprize, in 22] 730m the difficulties are 
infinite. By experience we hnd that many conjurations bave on foot, but tew have 


ſucceeded, uſe no man can conſpire alone: nor chooſe a Confederate but out of thoſe 
whoare diſcontented, andno ſooner ſhall you impart your mind to a Male-content, bur 
you.give him opportunity to reconcile himſelf, becauſe there is nothing be propoſes to him- 
ſelf, but he may expe&t from the diſcovery. So that the gain being certain on that fide, 
and hazardous and uncertain on the other, he muſt be either an extraordinary friend to 
you, oran implacable Enemy to the Prince if he do& not betray-you; In on the (ide, 
of the Conſpirators there is nothing but fear, and j a ion of puniſhmenc, 
but onethe Princes fide there is the Majeſty of the Government, the Laws, ihe Aſl.ſtance of 
his Friends and State, which defend him ſo effeftually, that if the affeQiovs of the people 


| beaddedtothem, no man can'beſo raſh, and precipitate as to conſpire; for if before ,the 


We reded, belt and left himſelf no refuge 
f of our Fathers. ROY hk (Grandfather tothis 
hoe Canneſc ya 


preſent Hanibal) was Prince of Bolonia, and killed by the 


_— 
him; none of his race being left behind, but Joby who was then 10 his Cradle : The 


proceeded only from the affetion thar 
the populacy in Bolonia, which wasthen ſo great, that when Hanibal was dead, there bein 

none of that Family remaining, ina for the Government of the State, infor- 
mgtion that at F lorence there was a Natural Son'of the ſaid Bent5wogli”s (who ll thattume 
had paſſed only for the Son of a ſmith) rhey ſenr Embaſſadors for him, and having condu- 


+ ted him honorably to that City, they gave him the Government, which he executed very 


well, till the ſaid Fobn came of Age. I conclude therefore aPrinceneed not be much a 
henfive of Conſpiracies, whil*ft the people are his triends; but when they are difſariabed, 
and have taken pl ome.) metre there is no thing, nor no perſon which he oughr 
not tofear. Andit has been the conſtant care of all wite Princes, and all well-poverned 
States, not toreduce the Nobility to deſpair, nor the people to diſcontent, which is one of 
the moſt material things a Prince isto prevent. Among the beſt ordered Monarchies of 
our times, Frence is one, in which there are many Laws and Conſtitutions tending 
ro the hberty and preſervation of the King : The firſt of them is the Parliament, and the 
Authority wherewith it is inveſted ; br le iwi the founder-of that Monarchy,being 


ſenſible of the ambition and inſolence of the Nobles, and judging it convenient to have 


them bridled and reſtrained ; and knowing on the other fide the hatred df the people againſt 
the Nobility, and that it proceeded from fear (being willing to ſecurethem) toexempr the 
King from the diſpleaſure of the Nobles, if he with the Commons, or trom the malice 
of the commons, it he inclined to the Nobles, he ereted a third Jade, which (without 
any reflexion the King, ſhould keep the Nobility under, and prote&t the people; nor 
could there bea b order, wiſer, nor of greater ſecurity to the King and the Kingdom ; 
from whence we may deduce another obſeryation, That Princes are to leave things of mjuſtice 
and exvy tothe es and Execution of others, but ats of favour and grace are hs per- 
fern db, < ene". oconclude, a Prince is to value his Grandees, bur fo as hot to make the 


Contem- 


- % 
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| Contemplating the lifes and deaths of ſeveral of the Rowan Emperors, it is poſſible.m: *F 


would think to find plenty of Examples quite contrary to my o foraſmuch as ſome of 
them whoſe Conduct was remarkable, and Magnanimity obvious to every body, were 
turn'd out oftheir Authority,” or murthered by the Conſpiracy of their ſitb To give 
a punctual anſwer, Iſhould mquite into the qualities and converſations of the ſaid Empe- 
rors, andin ſo doing] ſhould find the reaſon of their ruine to be the ſame, or very conſo- 
nant to what I have oppoſed. And in part I will r ſuch things as are moſt notable, 
ro the conſideration of him that reads the aQtions of our titnes, and I ſhall content my ſelf 
with the examples of all the Emperors which ſucceeded in the Empire frotti Marcss the' 
Philoſopher, to Maximinus, and were, Marcus, his Son Commodus, Pertinax, 
Severus , Antoninus, his Son Caracalla, Macrinus, Heliogabalus, Alexander, and Maxi- 
minus. 
Ir is firſt to be conſidered, 'That whereas in other Governtnents there was nothing to 
contend with, but the ambition of the Nobles, andthe inſolence of the people, the Roman 
Em had athird inconvenience, to ſupport againſt, the avarice and cruelty of the 
iers, Which was a thing of ſuch difficult practice, thatit was the occaſion of the deſtru- 
tion of many of them, it bei Every uncafie to pleaſe the Subject and the Soldier together ; 
for the Subject loves Peace, and es therefore a Prince that is gentle and mild, whereasthe 
Soldier a Martial Prince, and one thatis haughty, and rigid, aud rapacious, which, 
good qualities they are defirous he ſhould exerciſe upon he prope th their pay might be 
encreaſed: and their covetoufneſs and cruelty fatiated upon Henceitis, Thar thoſe 
Emperors, whoneither by Art, nor Nature are endued with that addreſs, and reputation 
as is neceſſary for the reſtraining both of the one and the other, do always miſcarry ; and 
of them the greateſt (eſpecally if bur lately advanced to the Empire) anderflanding 
the inconſiſtancy of their rwo humors, incline to ſatisfie the Soldiers, without regarding 
how far the people arediſobliged. Which Council is no more than isneceffary; for ſeeing 


it cannot be avoided _—— — — — x — ought dil- 


gently to contend that it be not of the multitude; If rhat be not to be their next 
great care is to be, that they incur not the odium of ſuch asare _— ——_—_— 
And therefore thoſe Emperors who were new, and had need of extraordinary ſupport, 
adhered more readily to the Soldiers than torhe people which turn'd to their detriment or 
advantage, asthe Prince knew how to preſerve his reputation with them; From the cauſes 
aforeſaid, it hapned that Marcus Aurelins, Pertinax, and Alexander Trincesof more 
than ordinary Modeſty, lovers of Juſtice, Enemies of cruelty, courteous, and bountiful, 
came all of them (except Marcus) to unfortunate ends. Marcus indeed lived and died 
iy gon honour, becauſe he came to the Empire by _ inheritance and ſucceſſion, 
Wi 

man 


being beholden either to Soldiers or people, and being afterwards indued with 
y qualities which recommended him, and made him venerable amjong them, he 
kept them both'in ſuch order whiPſt he liv*d,” and held chem {6 exadly rotheir bounds, that 
he was never cither hated or deſpiſed. Bur Pertinax was choſen Emperor againſt the will 
of the Soldiers, who being uſed tolive licentzoufly under Commodus, they could not brook 
that ity to which Pertimax endeavoured ro bring them; fo that having contracted 
the Od:um of the Soldiers, and 2 certain diſreſpeCt and negleRt by reaſon of his Age, he was 
ruinedin the very beginning of his reign ; from whence it obſervable, thar hatred sob- 
tained two ways, by good works, and and therefore a Prince (as I ſaid before) being 
bag bet epar-ry ene egpe, is oftentimges, compelled to be bad. Forif the chief par- 
ty, WW 


her it be people, rr or Nobility) which you think moſt uſeful, and of 


moſt conſequence to you for the of ignity, be corrupt, you muſt follow 
their humour and indul ehexhpenry ramps yrs. 0. Sai 9] Icious, 
Bur let us come to Alexander who was 4 Prince of  oquny goodneſs, it is 
reckoned GENS that in the fourteen years of his Empire, there was no man, 
put to death without a fair Tryal: Nevertheleſs being accounted effeminate, and one that 
ſuffered himſelf to be managed by his Mother: lines that means itito diſgrace, the 
Army conſpired and killed hi the other fide the ConduCt of Commodas, 
Severus, Antoninus, Caracalla, and immu, you will ind ther cruel and rapacious 
and ſuch as to ſatisfie the Soldiers, omitred nb kind of injury that could be exerciſed againſt 
the people, and all of them but Severss were unfottunate i their ends : for Severut was a 
Prince of fo greatcourage and imity, that preſerving the friendſhip of the Army 
(though the were oppreſe) he made hi happy, his virtues having 
him ſo admirable both to the Soldiers and people, that theſe remained in a man- 
ner ſtupid, and aſtoniſhed, andthe other obedient and contented. And becauſe the ations 
of Severus were great in a new Prince, aa aaa” 506. fab” 
Fitz 
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on, whoſe Natures and are (as I faid before) neceſlary for Fray 
the lazineſs and inaQtivity ot Jaawthe 
under his Command in Sclavonis to go to Rome, and 


ik Army, had proclaimed 
the General af pired to the 


as — hrs 5 ea his obli $ 
avoured a ha gain, and big 


rogen Tees ho 
© CeO and 
| ftritly AQi ofthe Prives Tax oo 
| feared and reverenced by every budy,and no wa 
to his Army: ell com trange that be (tough newly adrance wiby Km 
So great ms; or gun the hard wh 
people ugg a Ee by reaſon pane Ant 0- 
excellent —[._codrade brepabin air. which rendered 
al dia Fes ul wh 
2 er if 
w ha demice Neventelb ti __ 


oft pople home. ——_—_ that he nie 
ons in pep  maleftnCanp, From whenc rm 
that he was killed\by one of his ets Capp From whence it may 
be obſerved, "That theſe kind of , follow upon a deliberate and obſtinate 
reſolution,cannot beprevented Lanny Agence $od omar ek commit 
them when he pleaſes ; but they are to be feared the leſs, becauſe they bappen bes ſeldom, 
edgy fornaganaogt cd ry to thoſe that are about him, of which 
the ofthe ſaid Captain to an ignomi- 
, and yet continued him in his Guards, which 
pre Gin the end. But to come to Commodas, who 
7 Tl way of inheritance, asSon to 
the So be hadnomore rode) bur 
being of a brutiſhand cruel diſpalition,to exer- 
TEE En re and allowed them in all manner of 
cnpaiing anay tiny upon the 
TED a ne Lo Fe I 
"unworth an to and 
eden AC: conſpired and murthered 

oo murragus goo a2an added the 


ep 


of being cruel, "ar ge 20-7 pI erity 
ray panpre Ti pals all the reſt of the Empire ; fo whole world 
being provoked, by the vileneſs of his birth, and deteſtation of his cruelty, in apprehenſion 
of his rt Senate and all the people both in Italy and Rowe, conſpired againſt 
him, bis own Army j themſelves with them, intheir er before Aquileis 
Gag ok be elem ener of i ood and by the multitude of 
bis Enemies, they ſer upon bum, dion ons, ; 


Py 
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© I will not trouble my ſelf with Heliogabakes , Macrinus, nor who being all 
effeminate and contemprible, were quickly extinguiſhed. Bur I ſhall conclude thisdiſcourle, 
0% dreoniagyxr ods area. 140 47s Soldiers in their reſpedtive 
Goveraments by ſuch extraordinary ways ; are not altogether to s 
lead, yet heady and reſolution is cafe becauſe none of theſe Princes invoanins 4s. 
mies, brought up, and inveteratedin their ſeveral Governments and Provinces, as the Ar- 
mies under the Roman Empire were. If therefore at that time it was neceflary to farishe 


the Soldiers rather than the it was becauſe the Soldiers were more Ar 
preſent it is more the intereſt of all Princes (except the Turk and the SoldanJto came 
ply with the people, becauſe they are more than the Soldiers. I except the 


Turk, becau Wn ngtte noee Ts and 15000 anady dba hon, 

whom the ſtrength and ſecurity of his Empire comes it is (polt- 
x. 7 all other reſpect to the ) they be continued his freinds. prey Aer 
with the So/dan, who being wholly in the of the Soldiers, it is convenient that he 
alſo wave the and infinuate with the Army. And here it s to be noted, that this 
TO an Oy a00 wr ater Monarchies, for it is not unlike the 
Papacy in Chri which can net anew, nor an hereditary Principality 
becaiiſe the Children of the deceaſed Prince, are neither Heirs to his Eſtate, nor Lords of: 
his Empire, but he whois choſen to ſucceed, by thoſe who have the faculty of Election ; 
which being of old, the Government cannot be called new, and by conſequence is 
not ſubje&t to any of the difficulties wherewith a new one is infeſted ; becauſe' the 
perſon of the Prince be new, and perhapsthe Title; yet the Laws and Orders of Stateare 
old, and diſpoſed to receive him as if he were tary Lord. But to return to our 
buſine(, I fay, That whoever conſiders the aforeſaid diſc ſhall find either hatred or 
contempt the perpetual cauſe of the ruine of thoſe Emperors be able to judge how it 
came about that part of them taking one way in their adminiſtrations, and part of them 
another, in both parties ſome were happy, and ſome unhappy atlaſt. Pertinax and Alex- 
ander being but Upſtart Princes, it was not only vain, but dangerous for them to imitate 
Marcus, who was Emperor by right of Su Again, it was no leſs pernicious for 
Caracalla, Commodus, and Maximinus to make Severus their pattern, not having force 
nor vertue enough to follow his footſteps .So then if a new Prince cannot imitate the ations 
of Marcus ; (cad repre Ry 
that part fromSeverss that is n tothe foundation of his State,and from Marcus,what 
is convenient to keep and defend it gloriouſly, when 'usonce eſtabliſhed and firm. 


CHAP. XX. 


Whether Citadels, and other things which Princes many times do, 
be profitable, pr dangerous ? 


Ome Princes for the greater ſecurity of their Dominion, have diſarmed their Subjedts ; 
others have cantonized their Countries; others have fornented faftions and animoſity 
among them ; ſome have applyed themſelves to flatter and infinuare with thoſe who were 
ſuſpicious in the beginning of their Government : Some have built Caſtles, others have 
demoliſhed them ; and rhough in all theſe caſes, no certain or determined rule can be pre- 


ſcribed,unleſs we come to a particular conſideration of the State where it is to beuſed ; yet - 


I ſhall ſpeak of them all, as the matter it ſelf will endure. A wiſe Prince therefore was 
never known todifarm his SubjeQts ; rather finding them unfurniſhed, he put Arms into 
theirhands ; for by arming them, and inuring them to warlike Exerciſe, Arms are 
ſurely your own ; they who were ſuſpiciousto you, become faithful ; they who are fairhful, 
are confirm'd ; and all your Subjects become of your : and the whole mulc- 
tude which ſubmits to your Government is not ing armed, if you be beneficial 
and obliging tothoſe arimmny 120 Gorman bolder withthe reſt; for the difference 
of your behaviour tothe Soldier, binds hum more firmly to your Service; and the reſt will 
excuſe you, as judging them moſt worthy of reward, who are moſt liable to danger, - But 
when you difarm, youdiſguſtthem, andimply a diffidence in them, either for cowardize, 
or Treachery, and the one orthe other is to we them an OE In. of hatred 
againſt you. ' And becauſe oi ainnot ſublilt without Soldiers, will be forced toenter- 
tain Mercenaries, whom I have formerly deſcribed, and if it were poſſible for the ſaid 
Mercenaries to be good, they could ire ab to defend you againſt powerful Adver- 


of Severus, is unneceflary)* he is only.to take _ 


et 


oe - 
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faries, and Subjects diſobli (as I haye faid) a new Prince, in his new 
Government, purs his Subjects always,into as 2 by ſeveral Examples in Hi- 


ſtory. Bur when a Prince conquers a new ate, and annexes it (asa Member) te his 
old, then it is neceffary your So be dewed all but ſuch as appeared for you in the 
hed by degrees and brought into ſuch a condition of 


will always fall off tothe Enemy, and the other cannot be 
defend it. enerians, (as I gue) upon the ſame grounds nouriſhed the fations, 
of the Gwelfs, and the Ghibilins in the Cities under their jurisdiftion ; and though they 
kept from blood ; yet they encor their diſlentions, to theend that the Citizens 
being'employed among themſclvs, ſhould have no time to —_— ayoan them ; which 
—— did not anſwer ex tion ; for being defeated at Valia, one of the 
faid faQtions'took Arms, and rurned the enetians out of their State. Such methods there- 
fore &thefe, do argue wedkneſs inthe Prince ; for no Government of any ſtrength or con- 
fiſtance will ſuffer ſuch diviſions, beeauſe they are uſeful 6nly in time of Peace, when per- 
haps they may contribute'ro the more ealze management of their Subjects, but when War 
: the of thaſt Counſels are quickly diſcovered, Without doubr, Princes grow 
at when they overcome the difficulties and impediments which are given them ; and 
honors Fildhune, eſpecially when ſhehas a mind to exalt a new Prince (who has greater 
need of reputation thana Prince that is vid and Hereditary) raiſes him up Enemies, and 
encourages enterprizes againſt him, that he may have opportunity to conquer them, and 
advance himſelf by ſuch ſteps'as bis Enemies had prepared. For which reaſon many haye 
thought that a wiſe Prince-when opportunity 06 ought (but with great cunning and 
addreſs) to maintain ſome _——_—_ himſelf, that when time ſerves to deſtroy them, 
his own greatneſs may beencreas'd. 
-.* Princes, -and particularly thoſe who ate not of long ſtanding, have found more fidelity 
and ailiſtarice from thoſe = hom ven at the Leniniding of their Reign, than from 
them who ar firſt were their greateſt ts.Pandolfus Petrucci Prince of Sienna govern'd 
his State rather by thoſe who were ſuſpeted, than others. Bur this is not to be treated of 
largely, becauſeit varies according to the ſubjets; I ſhall onl yo That thoſe Men 
who in the beginning of his Government, oppoſed him (ifthey of ——— 
ofdcbes le) are wrought over to the Prince, and more ſtriftly 
faithful; becauſe knew that it muſt be their carriage for the future 
| cel the prejudice thatis againſt them ; and ſorhe Prince comes to receive more 
bagel them, than by thoſe who ſervzng him more ſecurely, do moſt commonly negle&t 
And ſeeing the matter requires, l will not omit to remind a Prince who is but newly 
advanced;(and that by ſome j [favour and correſpondence in the Country) that he 
conſiders well what it har dfpoſel thoſe parties to befreind him ; if it be not affetion 
to him, but Pique, and animoſity to the ald Government, it will coſt much trouble and 
difficulty to keep them his friends, becauſe it will be im to ſatisfie them : and u 
ſerious di on, Angient- and Modern Examples will giveus the reaſoo, and we ſhall 
find" it more eafie to gain fuch perſons as were fatished with the former Government, 
and by conſequence his Enemucs, than thoſe who being diſobliged, ſided with him, and 
l is bees Oultom ke frheir T' build 
| It has beena Cul ong Princes,for the greater ſecurity of their Territories to bui 
Citadels and Fortref tobridle andreflrain ach as a2 dn bbih againſt them, and to 
ſerve asa refuge in times of Rebellion ; and I e the way becauſe anciently pradtiſed, 
yetno lon than anour days, Me. Nicolo Vitelli was known to diſmantle two Forts in 
the City of Caſtello, to ſecure hus Government ; Guidobaldo Duke of Urbinreturning to his 
State from whence Ceſar Borgia had driyen him, demoliſhed all the ftrong places in that 
Province, and thereby thought it more unlikely again to fall into the hands of the Enemy. 
The Bentroogli being returned v9 Bologns, uſed the ſame courſe : So that. Fortreſles, are 
ufeful,or nor uſeful, according tothe difference of time, and it in one place they do good, 
—_ | o ol - 
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they doas much miſchief in another: And the caſema "ag 2m thus, That Prince who 
15 more afraid of his Subjets than Neighbours, 1s to to ſtand: The Family of 
the Sforz.s's, has and will ſuffer more muſchief by the Caſtle of fila» (which was built by 
Franceſco Sforz,a) than by all its other troubles whateyer ; ſo that the beſt fortification of 
all, 1snot to be hated by the people, uf wag nc «1h 90, AP you, at the 
have you in deteſtation, becauſe they ſhall no ſoonertake Arms, but Strangers will tall in, 
and ſuſtain them. Inour times, theres not one inſtance to be produced, « afeninge, 
which that courſe bas brought toany Prince, but tothe Counteſs of Furl, upon the 
Death of Hiercnimo her Husband, by means of thoſe Caſtles ſhe was able to wubſtand the 
popular fury, and expett rill ſupplies care to her from A6/an, and reſetled ber inthe Go-/ 
vernment; and as times then ſtood, the were not 1n a Condition to be relieved by- 
any ſtranger. But afterwards they ſtood her in no ſtead when, 
and the people being incenſed, joyned with her Enemy | 
beret 


her both then, and at firſt to have poſſeſſed rhe, affeftionsof 
in the Country. Theſe things - tek I approve 

Fortrefſes, and of him that but muſt needscondema hum who relies ſomuch - 
upon them, asto deſpiſe the diſpleaſure of the prople. | ; 


x 


CHAP. XXI. 
How a Prince is to demean himſelf to gain reputation, 


Othing recommendsa Prince ſo highly totheworld, as great Enterprizes, and noble 
g of his own Valor and n Wekane four - 


DA 


; and ifhis Exploits be conſidered, you will find them 


of 


| Granada, 
and that na (hs ,and with- - 
out ſuſpicion oh, rs holding the Barons of Cafi leo I Gn (ee, and 
home apon that War, pos they CER Oe the mean time 


before they were aware, he got reputation, * out a 

of maintaining his Army at the expence and by the 

of that War, to eſtabliſh Oconee ers, that afterwards 

goed him many honourable Victories. this, to adapt him for great IZCS, 

always maki a kind of deyour cruelty, exter=. 
| whoch noching capt hemp 


ro an Extraordinary in the Civil Government, whether it be good or 

an wit oc ry either to reward or puniſh him, as may make'him much talk'd of 
in the world. Aboveall, a Prince to have a carein Al hs ations to behave himſelf © 
as may give him the we. excellent as well as great. A Prince is hkewiſe 
much eſtcemed when he ſhows himſelf a f1ncere friend, ora generous + That is when 
without any hcfitation he declares himſelf in favour of one againſt another, which asir i 

more frank and Princely, ſo it 1s moreprofnable than to neuter ; for if | 
potent Neighbours beat Wars, they arveither of ſuch condition that youare to beafrad of 
the Vitor or not : In either whichcaſes it will be always more for your benefit ro diſcos ' 
ver your ſelf freely, and makea fair War:: Forinthe firſt caule, do not declare, you ' 
ſhall be a prey tv him who oy , and it will be a plealure, fact: 1m 
5 conquered to ſee you his Fellow-luffterer, norwill any bodyeither defend, or receiveyou, 

and the reaſon 13, becaule rhe Conqueror will neyer underſtand them to'be his Friends, who 

would not athift him in his diſtreſs ; and he that is worſted.will not receive you, becauſe you 

negleCted torun his forrune with your Arms in your Amiochas, apon the invita- 

tion of the Eokians, paſſed into Greece, to-regel the : Amriochus ters Embatia-. 
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to the Achaians CG rad Ay vb he Zeman) to. perſuade them a Neu- 
=- and the Romans ſent to them to affociate with them. The buſines coming to be 
—_ the Council of the Achaiaws, and Antiochus his Embaffador prefling them to be 
- "The Roman Embaſlador replyed, As ro what be bas remonſtrated, That it is 
mf nſil and mof cuſny with the intereſt of your _ mot to 7 ou your ſelves 
| —_ — pernicious ; for 


fe LA Fcheb 

Sy TEN kindne| Crd” ail owe ou 
popes _—_ Arms. An Th 
low the Neutral way, are moſt 
zoully, in favour of one 


and ro 

re anche or yorrand, 
to you. Beſides 
without all ſparks of 


thathe overcoming, remains diſcretion, a 
09 Us And hear itisto Loc (ecard 
league hiroſelf with another more powerful than himſelf, in an 
that caſe, if he overcomes, youreman at his, ht to be as cautious as 


poſlible, of under andy Frere Bl: Sie there was no 
neceſlity F —_— Milan, aſſociation 
- the war's h q to the Florentine 
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excellent, the ſecond commendable, the third altogether unprofitable. If therefore Par 


dolfzs was not in the frit rank, he might be concluded in the fecond; for whenever a 


Prince ha: the judgmentto know the good, and the bad of what is ſpoken or done, though 
hisown invention be not excellent, he can diſtinguiſh a good ſervant from a bad, and exalt 
the one, and correcttheorher, and the Miniſter deſpairing of deluding him, remains good 
3n ſpight of his teeth. Bur the buſineſs is how a Prince may underſtand his Miniſter, and 
the rule for that is infallible. When yau obſerve-your Officer more careful of bimſelf, than 
of you, and all his athons and pointing at his own intereſt and advantage , that 
Man will never be a Miniſter, nor ought you ever torepoſe any confidence in him; 
for he who has the affairs of his Prince in his hand, ought to lay aſide all thoughts of him- 
ſelf, and regard nothing but what 1s for the profit of his Maſter. And on the otherſide,to 
keep him faithful, the Prince 1s as much concerned to do for him, by honouring him, en- 
riching him, giving him good Offices and Preferments, that the wealth and honour confer- 
red by his Maſter, may keep him from looking out for himſelf, and the plenty and goodneſs 
of his Offices, make him atraidof achange, knowing that without his Princes Wo he 
can never ſubſiſt. When therefore the Prince, and the Miniſter are qualified in this manner; 

may Jepend one upon the other : But when *ris otherwiſe with them, the end mult be 
-bad; and one of them will be undone. 


HS 


CHAP XEXXHLT, 
How flatterers are to be avoided. 


TF Will notpaſs by a thing of great conſequence, being an error againſt which Princes do 
I hardly detend themſelves, unleſs they be very wiſe, and their judgment very. good. 
And that is about Flatterers, of which kind of Cattle all Hiſtories are tull; for Men are 
generally ſofond of rheir own actions, and fo eafily miſtaken in them, thar it is not with: 
our ditficulry they defend rhemſelves again(t thoſe fort of people, and he that goes about to 
defend himlelf, runs a great hazard of being deſpiſed :Forthere 1s no other remedy againſt 
than to let every body under you are not diſobliged by telling the truth; 
if you ſuffer every body to tellit, you injure your ſelf, and leflen.your reverence. 
Whercforea wiſe Prince ought to go athird way, and ſele& ourof his State certain diſcreet 
men, to whom only he isto commu that liberty of ſpeaking truth, and thar, of ſuch things 
as he demands, and nothing elſe; but then be is to inquire of every thing, hear therr 
opinions, and reſolve afterwards, as he pleaſes, and behave himſelf rowards them in fuch 
fort, that every one may find with how muchthe more freedom he fpraks, with ſo muck 
the tqore kindneſs he 18 accepted ; That beſides them , he will bearken to no body ; "Thar 
he con{iders well before he reſolves ; andthat his reſohutzons once raken, are never to be 
altered : Hethat does otherwiſe, ſhall exrher precipitare his affairs by means of his Flatrerers; 
of dyiouiayef atrins chackwgrtbiden which wit bis eſteem, and render 
him contemptible. T'o This purpoſe I ſhall mſtance in one Modern Example. 

Father Lacas, a Servant to Maximilian the Emperor, giving a Charattet of His 
Majeſty, declared him a perſon that never con any body, and yet never acted accor- 
ding to his own judgment and inclination; and the reafon was, becauſe he proceeded con- 
trary to the preſcriptions aforeſaid, forthe Emperor is a cloſe Man, communicares his 
ſecrets with no body, nor takes any-man's advice; but when his determmanons are to be 
executed, and begin to be known inthe world, thoſewho are about hima begin to diſcourage 
and diffuade him, and od EP Unre does preſently defift : it comes ro 
paſs thar his reſolutions of one day, arediflolved in the next, no man knows what he defires 
or deſigns; nor no'man candepend upon hisrefolutions. A Prince therefore is always to 
conſult ; bur at his own, not other peoples pleaſure, and rather todeter people from giving 
their advice undemanded ; but he ought not to be ſparing in his demands, nor when 

impatient of hearing the truth; bur Che underſtands that any ſuppr 
and forbore to ſpeak out, for Fo 
diſpleaſure. - And becaule there are thoſe who 
i inthe people, does it not by any excellence in his own Nature, bu 


i, 


evethat a Prince which creates an _ 
r 


y the 


of thoſe who are about him ; without doubt they are deceived; for this is a gene- 

ral and infallible rule, That that Prince who bas no Wiſdom of bus own,can never be well ad- 
viſed; unleſs by accident he commits all to the Government and Adminiſtration of ſome 
honeſt and diſcreet man : In this caſe 'tis poſſible things may be well ordeted for a — 
G xg ' ut 


car of _—_— then, andnotrtill then, he is toſhow his 


—_—_—_——— 
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| bur the can never continue; for bis Miniſter or Vicrgerent in a ſhort time will ſet up for 


himſelf; butifa Prince who has no great judgment of his own, conſults with more than 
one ; their Counſels will never agree, nor he have everthe Cn” unite them; Every 
man will adviſe according to his own intereſt , or not have the 
either to corre or diſcover it : | xs wy nap Ir be found, for men will 
always prove bad, unleſs by neceſlty _—_—_— lled to be So then it is clear, 
That good Counſels ( from rok, from the Wiſdom of the 
Prince, than the Princes Wiſdom ay ebay. 


—_ 


CHAP. XXIV. 


How it came to paſs that the Princes of Italy have moſt of 
them loſt their Dominions. 


"PE Quand ieegebirvnd, ; they make a new Prince apatgtari> Os number 
of the more Ancient, and render him preſently more firm and in his Govern- 


ment, than if he had deſcended to it by right of inheritance; for the hf. 
Prince are liable to ſtrifter obſervation, than if he were Hereditary , and when 
known to be virtuous, gain more upon pon people, and oblige them farther than antiq /of 
Blood ; becauſe Men are more affe&ted with preſent, than paſs'd things, and when in 
preſent condition they find themſelves well, they content themſelves with it, without looking 
out any where elſe, em 747 gg wholly 1n defence of their Prince,unleſs in other 
he bedefeQtive to So that thereby he will have double honor, in havin 
a beef apc ER and In, 
Law, orce, Example : whereas he mult 1s 
Born Prone mx 4x7 waar coin ande ankle 
Me: Soveraign Princesin I1ah, who in our time have loſt their Dominions, be con- 
ſidered , as the King of Naples, the Duke of Milan, and others, there will be found in 
their onecommon defett as tothe managetnent of their Arms, for the reaſons 
largely d of before : belides ſomeof theni will appear to have been hated by the 


no States are loſt that have 


pope ri have had ſo much prudence asto e a friendſhip with them, 
TS inn ys Op 


. Cretion, for not having in 


Philip of Maceden(not Alexander the Great's Father, but be 


and h to bring an Army into the Field. 
a erations by Titzs 
Nunc) had no forces cxmperfim ofthe Raman and che Green which invaled 
hm; yet, being BN that underſtood how to infinuate with the Peo- 
ple, and Nobility, be una! Wa vera yan guſt both of hems wn and 

RE he loſt ſome Towns, yet he et  Prinepaiie: 
of our Princes who for many years were ſetrled in their pe dine 

they loſt themafterwards, _—_— hey gh eng: 


hd Edi 


quiet times 
wana bay vo calm 
= atfs Sim ke roronng ND RET 
bien no; cagrah be homage; carne prom oe 


yrntd rl hen gen. VO Whuch reſolution is tolerable indeed, when others are wanting, 
remedies, andtraſt only to that, is much to be condemned, for a 
never throw himſelf down, | v7 any 1 anrvbe > þ > "any mar—anyrs 
penn en your ann dence re Ar gpm} > ranged edor 
not on your no are 
not from the Princes own Courage and Virtue. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


How far in human affairs Fortune m avel; and in 
what manner ſhe may be refiſted. ' 


pgns groin gnans that i and bat been of od the opinion of may propl tu th 
the world are ſo govern'd by Fortune and Divine Providence, that Man can- 
nor by his Wiſdam correct them, or apply any remedy” ar all; from whence they would 
iafer that we are not to labour and (eat, bur to leaves every thing wvits own tendancy ' and 
event. This opinion has obuned rv our days bythe and wer. Are 
which have been,and are ſtill ſcen beyond all' hurrhe & when I think of 
it ſeriouſly fomerumes, 1 am in ſome menſiie nckl#%þ4 ivf ſelf; nevertheleſs thar our 
own free will may nor uncrly be exploded, Pence © int be rrue char forrune may 
havethe arbirremenc of one half of our ations, bur 
leſs )to be governed by our ſelves. Fortune, I do 
whach when fwelled, and caraged, overwhelnis the 
Houſes, forces away the Earth from one place, Fairies on Sapetinky every 7 ey or 
every body ſhuns, but no body know hbw 6b relies © Yer tHiiph it be thius furious 
times, it does not follow bur when ir is quier and calm,\men” mzy by” binks, and f = 
and other provifions correct it in ſuch manner,rhat when it ſwells again, it may. be carried 
off by fome Canal, or the violence thereof rendered lefs licentioas and deſtructive. So ir 
is with Fortune, which ſhows her power where there\p no prediſpoſed virtue wy omays 
and turns all her force and impetuoſiry, where ſhe knowstheee wrous banks, no fe Ces.t0 
reſtrain her: If you eanteer boy (theltatptall theſe rarer) and what it was that 
caus'dthem, you will find it an open field, without any bounds orRamparts ——_— 
and thar, i beea defended by che Courageof theif Anceſiprivay Germeny Spain, 
and Fraxce have been, thoſe inundationshad never rob nd yn plers/Irap devalta- 
tion as they bave done, And this I hold fufficient'rs Gy ti poly 
tune, But reſtraining my ar parent yoga = 7h ana wc aP 
happy one day, and ruined the next, withour diſc a tone or 
Government; and this | impure to the reaſons of which avs 
andone of them is, becauſe that Prince which reliks wholly upon Feds, a being Tanga 
to her Variations, muſt of neceſſity be rumed. 1 believe, again that Prince may be happy, 
whoſe manner of ing concerts with the times, and Gong vec ran hoop 


modate to them : For in things leading tothe end of heir deſigns ( dren eter 
cunnin 


in has eye, and they are riches and honour ) weſee men have various methods 
Some with circumſpeQion, others with heat ; ſome"with-violence, others 
ſomewith patience, and others with fury, and everyone Cnorwitkſtnding the d 
of their ways) may poſſibly attainthem, ' Again! oth ery eo ly uae 
of them and the other. muſcarries, xr pho ef yoo 
one being deliberate ,/and the other-as haſty ; atid 
nothing bur the condition of the tirnes which ſuits, of doeanor uit; om) pron? 
their proceedings. From hence ariſes what I have ſaid, as be TT - 
ES ION 2 19s whil'ſt rwo others ſteer the ſame and one of 

ſucceeds, and the other is rained. - From hence likewiſe may be deduced the Vicilli- 
ma ds forif to ane who with deliberation and the yo ar” 

of affairs, come about ſo fayourably that his Cond be in faſhion, be 
needs be happy; bur it the faceof affairs, and the rimes Ins tk 
them, he is certainly ruined. Nor isthere-any man to'be lo wiſe, bow 
to accammodare, or frame himſelf ro all theſe varieties, both becauſe En kiny deviate 
from that to which Narure has inclined hiav; as likewiſe becauſe if a tran has conſtant! ly 
10 one way, gene rnd. n= ariother; and he that is 

caunious, being at a loſs when time requires he ſhould be vi muſt of necelity be de- 
{traped; whereas if he could turn with the tines, his e would never betray him:” 
Po Fulius Xl. in all his Enterprizes, 0d in ad theme an Oe 

accident of affairs were ſo ſurable to his manner of modr 
whatever he undertook. Conlider his Expedition of yorerrs oye id 
Bentivogh, The Venetians were againſtir, #94 the Kingyof wary promoted 
00 had a mind to & tos ehe with his prompot potent: andtory IE | 
onaily himſelf, and that vat oft both Spaniard, 
Fenctians for feat ; the, Svnlerel bovkas phpmeblar ade Report op aples, and 

Gg 2 


I 
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the Kingof F rance came over to his fide ; for ſeeing him in motion, and Ch to _ 
him his friend, and thereby to corre thie inſoleiite of the Venetian, he thought he could 
not deny him hixaliſtance without manifeſt injuſtice ; ſo that Fulias vie his raſhneſs 
and huffing, did Totes nn Pope could have done with all-bis cunning and 


infinuation : For had he Rome, till all things had been put into 
exact order, and his heres prog! * parks ( as any other Pope would have done) he 
could never baye ſucceeded ; King'of France ward _ pretended a t EX- 
cuſes, and others, would have fi IWICE as the reſt of his 


will paſs b 
Eaterprizes, which were all alike,and proſpered.as we wy frm his ife ſecured 
him againſt change; for hag the,timesfallen our ſo, that he had been forced 10. proceed 
withaccurate circumſpettion, he; would. haye certainly been ruined, for he could. never 
bave left thoſe ways/to which his Nature inclined him, Iconclude then, That whil'ft the 
obſlinacy of Princes conliſts with tbe motion of fortune, *ris poſſible they may be happy ; 
e, the poor, Prince come; certainly to the ground. ].am of 
er\ to. be.hot * = nex\geir-ame than cautious and apprehenſive, 


for fortunes a W { HeQtar'd, to  6rear ork and *us viſible '&very 
'day ſhe ſuffers her a mg he rigkand audacious, . rather than 
thoſe who are c Motions, and therefore( like a. Woman) ſhe is 
alFaysa friendro poungs becauſe beingleGcircumſpeR, they dinack berwith 
more ecynuy and bolda. & Ho 
NE CESS — 
SO” $2637 © HA B." XX VI. 
p51 wt | 611,908 5/) [MAT + 


"An 6 Fra to deliver Italy from the Bajarian 

gu 16.47 "1a | 

: xclo All that is faid before, and conſidered ſeriouſly with ſelf 
affairs in #aly, the times were'diſpoſed for the xf ry 


mentof a'new a ach np was competent matter that could give occaſion to 
x ru pd ye bas nap oy acen ceguntsr; Turks: Arras apap wards 
benefit to all has: ; erm tome tha ar ther man things concur to the 
this: and 1 i e) \Manifeſtarion courage of. Moſes, ut was neceſ- 
fary that the ; for diſcovery of the umty of 


: e144 5 qe bo 
and demonſtrate the cou an Ital pirityit was neceſſary that Iraly ſhould be reduced 


ro - han the 5; 
IT; = af regs ln rene bobg Jews, in greater 
| as'd, ſpoyld,, overcome, over-run, and over-flown with all kind of 
ly EE nyo tape cppaypedia tom perſian hs 


them for ies redemption z yet it was 


God 
an ee pn they were check'd, and forfaken 
of and Tuſe — ba which length of 

Kingdom Nepi 7. cure her ſores, an 


ore ener ha R op 


heed Jeet by its courage andiintereſt, and the ran, God and the 
Church ( of which itis nqw xy be duced to make ſelf Headin her 

which will be no hatd drfaaq i if you lay before you the lives and ainns of 
the perſons above. named ; who though they were rare, and wonderful, were yet but men, 
and not a 0, gn oe ou. Their Eiterprize was not tnore 


jalt, nor eafie, nor | more their friend than yours. You have Juftice on your 
{ide for that War 3s ju which 1s ne , and *ris piety to hight, where no hope 3s left in 
any thing elſe, The areunay y diſpoſed and where the difpolion is fo 
the OE popoinion cam be bur elpecia}ly. you raking your rules from thoſe perſons w 


have propoſed ro you. fora that they did verluperaar; 
" 07 X10 OOO Hans = -- 


a cloud directed, a rock afforded water, 


it 


Le 


ht 
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it rained Manna, all theſe things are recompenced in your Grandeur, and the reſt >= 34s 


to be executed by you: God will not do thing immediately, becauſe he will not de- 
prive us of our-free wilt, and tht honotr.thar.devolves tipon us. Nor i it any wonder if 
none of the fore-named Irakens have been able to do that which may be hoped for from 
your illuſtrious Family : and if in ſo many revolutionsin Italy, and fo long continuation of 
War, their Military Virtue ſeems ſpent and extinguiſhed ; the reaſon is, their old Diſci- 
line wepart good, end po beds erp ae hag bevhe Nothing makes ſo muchto 
the honour of a new Prince, as new-Laws, and new Orders invented by him, which if they 
be well founded, and carry any thing of Grandeur with them, do render him vene- 
rable, and wonderful ; and mw is ſuſceptible enough of any new form. Their e is 
enough in the Soldier, if it be not wanting in the Officer, witneſs the Duels, and 
Combars, in which the Italians bave generally the better by their force,and dexterity; and 
ſtratagem ; bur come to their Battels, and they have oftner the worſt, and all from the in- 
experience of their Commanders; for thoſe who pretend to have Skill, will never obey, 
and every onethinks he has Skill, rhere having been no body to this very day, raiſed by his 
virtue and forrune to that height of reputation,asto prevail with otherstoobey him. Hence 
it came, that in ſo long time, inthe many Wars during the laſt rwenty years, when ever 
an Army conſiſted wholly of Irahans, it was certainly beaten ; and this may be teſtified by 
Tarus, Alexandria, Cas Genoa, Vaila, and Meſtrs, If therefore your illuſtr- 
ous Family cohppande al NI ens 
their Countrics,it 15n y asg true Enterprizes, to provide your 
ſelves with Forces of your own Subjets, for you hee more fai _—_ "hn 
Soldiers than they. np oygnnt et Gem ſn gens, wh altogether they will be much 
better, when they find themſelves not only commanded, but ; and carefled by a 
Princeof theit own. -It is neceſſary therefore to be furniſhed with theſe Forces, before you 
can be able with Iralid$x virtue to vindicate your Country from the oppreſſion of Srangers : 
And though the Swſs, and Spaniſh Infantry be counted terrible, they have both of 
their defeCts : and a thurd fort may be compoſed that may notoly encounter, but be con+ 
fident to beat them ; for the Spaniſh Foot cannot deal with Horſe, and the Sw/s are- not 
invincible when they meet with Faot as obſtinate as themſelves. Ir has been ſeen by expe- 
rience, and would be ſo again, the Spaniards cannot ſuſtain the fury of the French Cavalry, 
and the Swifſes have been overthrown by the Infantry of Spaim. And j- 2; ar this laſt 
we have ſeen rio perfect a0 I yet we hada competent Eflay at the of Ra- 
wvenna, where the Spaniſh ang Op with the German Battalions ( which obſerve 
the ſame Order and Diſcapline with the Sw1ſſes)the Spaniards by the agility of their Bodies, 
and the 10n of their Bucklers, broke in under their Pikes, and killed them ſecurely; 
while rhe poor Germans were uncapable to defend themſelves ; and had not the Spatiards 
been charged by the Horſe, the German Foot had been certainly cut off. *T'is poſlible 
therefore ( the defect of both thoſe Foot being known ) to inſtitute a third, which may 
buckle with the Horſe, and be inno fear of their foot z which will be effeted, nor by the 
variation of their Arms, but by changing their Diſcipline. And theſeate ſome of thoſe 
things which being newly reformed, give great grandeur and 10n to any new Prince; 
This ity therefore is by nomeans to be (lip'd, that Italy, after ſolong 
may ſee ſome hopes of deliverance: Nor can it be with what joy, with what 
x7 wonr iti, with what fidelity, with what compaſſion, with what Tears, ſuch 
a pion would be received into all the Provinces that have ſuffered by thoſe barbarous 
inundations. What Gates would be ſhur againſt him ? What would deny him obe- 
dience? what malice would him? whattrue [talian refuſe to follow. him ? 
There is not, there is not any. body but abhors, and nauſcates rhis barbarous domination, 
Let your illuſtrious Family, then addreſs it ſelf ro the work, with as much Courage and 


Confidence as juſt Enterprizes are undertaken; That under their our may 
EG GE CER Kaled, wie ha 
Virtu cont” al furore 
Prenidera Þ arme, and fia il combatter Corto. 
Che Þ antico wvalore 
Ne gÞ Italics carr” non « ancor morto. 


Virtue ſhall arm *gainſt and in ſhort Gight 
Prove th* Roman x Hy eetane TORE 
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The Original of the words Guelf and Ghibilin, / 
muth mentioned in Hiſtory. 


Heſe two Factions ſo famous in Hiſtory, were eminent in Italy two - dorge lean 

fruccio was born. Machievelin his Treatiſe of the Wars of that try,affirms 
that P;ffoia was the firſt place where thoſe namesof diſtinCtion were uſed, bur the account 
wherewith the publick Libraries runsthus. Theſe two words, Guelf and Gbi- 
bilin, deduce their original from a ich moleſted the Church in the year 1 1 30. by 
the competition of two ; Imnocent 1 1. and Azaclet: the greateſt part of Chriſtendom 
acknowledged bmocent, who was particularly fu by the Emperors of the Weſt. Ang- 
clet the antrPope had perſuaded into his in —_— de DEE and Sicily,a mar- 
tial Prince, and deſcended fromthe Normans, who had conquered that Country. The 
pretence of this double Eleftion having kept = War on foot exght * =o to , Which 
was {till favourable to Roper, the Emperor Conrad the third march'd himſelt at the head of 
an Army of Germans, into Italy, leaving bis Grand-ſon Prince Henry to come after. Roger, 
to oppoſe hun with men of his own Nation, allured to the defence of his Countries Guelf 
Duke of Bavaria. During the | mnntrpertdbcts wed nn pu 1139. ithapned 
ſomenmes that the Emperors Army was commanded by the faid Prince Henry, who was 


' broughtup in a Village in Germany called Gbibjlim, whole ſituation being very pleaſant, 


madethe very name of irgtear to him. One day the Armies being drawn up, and ready to 
the Bavarians to their Comrades, cryed aut in their ge, a Guelfia 

G edthe Eaperets Troxpr(bting os the faeze ime ar will difpoled to ther Cedar) 
to comply with the kindneſs be had for thar place, cryed out on the orher fide, a Gbibilin, a 
Ghibiliw. Theſe wordsſcemed barbarous tothe talians that were with Roger, who came to 
hows Hyman meant: He told them the Pope's Party were intended by the word 
; and the 'Emperors by the word Ghibilim: from rhat time thoſe names grew ſo com- 

mon in both Armies, that by them they anſwered their ho goes there? and they were given 
to the Italians according to their ſeveral fides. 'T'is true, at firſt they were uſed to diſcri- 
minute only Anaclet*'s Party from the Emperors, but afterwards be 


—— —— —— om} wore Sores he oblig'd er As oy 
Countries of N, Sicilyinto Ki whi Roger bei en 0 

Comte Nepnd Sino Kino, by which ear) Rep being whe of frm 
of Guelf to the Pope's Party, and d thename Gbibilomto the Fation of the Em- 


The baliazs would fain havethe credit of the Etymology themſelves, and by a certain 
ingling ef words,( and that mightily ſtrain'd) would have Guelf deriv'd from Guardatori 
| fe, becauſe ( forſooth )*ris they who defend the Faith of the : and that by cor- 
ruption the word Ghibilin was form'd from Guidg bells,that is Guidatori di Bataglia,a great 
Title, and fuxablerothe Majeſlyof the Empire. © tak 

Be it which way'/it will, theſe two FaGtions were inthe height of their emulation two 


hundred years after, thatistoſay, about rhe year 1320. which was very near the time that 
io wasin his proſperity. And in Emrope the face of affairs ſtood thus. 


with his fulminations againſt five more Princes of Italy, who ( being treated by bim 
like Tyrants) confederated againſt him ; their names were Caſtruccio Sovereign of Lucca, 
Scaliger, Lord of Verona, the # Efti Lordof Ferrara,and Viſcomi, and Gonzague 
the tirſt Sovereign of Alan, and the other of Mantous : which created-troubles to 


Italy. 

The re of the Eaſt was at that timetorn,and diſtracted by,the ambition of the Palc- 
ologi and whilſt in the mean time the Sultan Orchan ſon of Ottoman, ſwept away 
Lycaoms, Phrygia, and all the Coaſt of the Helle/pons from the Greeks. "oY 


on MM 
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The Empire of the Weſt wasthen in diſpute betwixt Frederick of Auſtria, and Lews 
of Bavaria, ( whom Machiavel, by miſtake or inadvertency, has called Frederick, Lews af- 
ter long and bloody Wars oyercame his Competitor, and made ſeveral Voyages into zaly 
to invigorate and reinforce C 10 and the Ghibilins, 


ve, whoarthe ſolicitation of Pope Jobs paſſed: an 


which Army was commanded by Phil; de Va 


France was governed by P - 2, 
Army into It doug oy af 


bois atterwards ſs bur hu did pec : for either Cun- 
ning or bribes of the Gbibilms had diſpelled the ſtorm which our 100s threatned 
ym Zanborey; or eur Tao WSN eel arm 


ar with the Engliſb, or by the projects as Gig arr rothe Holy Land. ' 
] ) Go 7 each of which had its peculiar King ; four of 
Navar had the ſame King with France. Philip the Long found a way to extend the $«- 
lick Law into that Country,and defeat his Niece Fane of France, Daughter of Lewis Hutin, 
of both Kingdoms at once. | 
Alphonſo X1. as Marianacalls him, ( the XII as Garibay ) had at that time the Scepter 
of Caftile, bur his minority transferr'd the Condudt of Affairs intorhe hands of the two 
Infanti, Don Pedro, and Don Fobn, inſomuch as by the j and divifion betwixt the 
rwo Regents , that Kingdom was expoſed to ſuch di as are inſeparable from the mi- 
ity of a Prince. At h the two Infanti were ſlain in the year 1320.in a Fight 
ich their raſhneſs cauſed toloſe to the Mores under the walls of Granada. 
Arragon was in obedience to Don Facques the ſecond of that namez He was Brother to. 
Fredrick, who reigned in Sicily to the prejudice of Robert, a Prince of the Houſe of 
Anjou. This Robert was King of Naples, fided with the Guelfs, and leagued himſelf fun. 


times with the Florentines againſt Coftruccio. Fames, King of Aragon, deligning to 
iſh himſelf in Ialy, and judgi Jet the Claquela which he nadinted pon the 
Iſles of Corſica and Sardini much upon the Concord of his Subjeftsat home ; 


He cauſed a General Afſembly of his Eſtates to be held in the year 1320. in which was 
concluded the Union of - rhe Kingdoms of Aragonand Vajentia, with-the Principality of 
Catoloma. 

Don Denis reigned in Portugal, a perſon eminent among his Subjects for magnificent - 
Building, and in great veneration for his Piety and Juſtice. Butthe felicity of his Reign 


was di by domeſtick broils which he had with his Son, the Infant Don Alphonſo, 
who ſucceeded him in the Crown. Don Denis inſtituted the Order of Chrift in the 
year 1320. 


The More, Iſmael, firſt of that name, had the qr of Granada; the Battel whicti 
he gained 1 320. againſt the two Infants of Caftsle, reviv'd the affairs of thatNarion,which 
were in their declenſion before, ve new alarms to all Spain. 

The King and Kingdomof England ere bot governed by favourites at that time: 

Edward 2: gave his authority confidence, one while to Gaveffov, and then to thetwo 
Spencers; and this weakneſs and imprudence of his created ſo many diſcontents, and ren- 
dred him fo odious to the that after much trouble to quit himſelf of an 

who pretended tothe Crown, he was forced to go thorow acruel Wat againſt the Nobi- 
liry, and another no leſs dangerous agai Bruce King of Scotland. Theſe great 
ſhrs and commotions could not but give ſome jealouſies to France,which ſeeing the Provin- 
ces that the Engliſh had on that ſide the Sea - _—_— iged to keep upon 
ſo ſtronga as was little different from an open War. 

Itis not then to be admired, the affairs of Ewrope being in this confuſion, if Italy was 
| ene py Ano Guelfs and the Ghibilins, and gave opportunity tothe laying the founda- 
tion of ſo many Principalities, that the moſt part of them are ſtill in exz Bur it is 
certain, that neither Paulus Fouim,Girolamo Brian, il Biondo, nor the reſt of the Hiſtorians, 
who have written of the Wars and Concufſions of theſe rwo Faftions, haveleft any thing 
comparable tothe adventures of Caſftruccio, they have lent me indeed ſome circumſtances: 
for the illuſtration and ornament of this Hiſtory, and I have been forced to upon 
five or fix of the ſayings of Caſftruccio to give them their true Grace, and them in- 

followed the jſt 


telligible, I know not whether I have that isto be obſeryed 
in atrahſlation. *T's vitious toaflume ſuch liberty elkficry vide bear buron the 
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other, to tye ones ſelf up tothe ſame, and ſame quantity of words, is as diſin and 
ſervile. *Tis true, the ſame comma'sand ſtops were by no meansto be wereall 
| treatiſes that are tranſlated, like the fallacious anſwer of a Divine to Braccio Montone So« 
4 vereign of Perſia, which Braccio being a Ghibilis as well as Caſtruccio, forthe 
4 Siege of Aquila « Town in the Kingdomof Naples, and being impatient to know his ſuc- 
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Madam Dianora, partly aſtoniſhed, and partly ſrl, ook i up v eadey, cared & 
home, wll'ic an hay it im clean clours, ſhe ted 1t to ee hs , who 

a ig the Infant, was no ded with wander and cum 
Ry Debating with t es what courſe was to be taken, 
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tooke notice of Trogir gran is School-tellows and 
Comrades. Heobſerved the 
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The firſt Campania this new Lieutenant made, put him into ſuch reputation, that he 
eclipſed the glory of all the reſt who ſerved in that War : He gave ſo great and ſoman 
teſtimonies both of his courage and conduR, that his fame was {j prey Jena 4 
When alſo he came back to Lucca, and obſerved the Town had bled the reſpe&t which 
they had for him before, he applyed himſelf ro make new friendſhips, and to that purpoſe 
made uſe of all the courteſie and infinuation that is neceflary in that caſe. 

Not long after Franceſco Guinigt tell ſick, and finding himſelf near his end, having bur 
one Son of about 13 years of age, called Pagolo, he ſent tor Caſtruccio, and ted the 
tuition of his Son, and the — Eſtate into his hands, and having gently 
remembred Caftruccio that he was the Perſon who raiſed him, he begg'd that he would 
ſhew the ſame generoſity towards Pagoloas he bad done towards him; andif any thing was 
due to the boanty of the Father, to return it upon his Son. He fancied he diſcerned inthe 
countenance of Caſtruccio all the marks and indications of a generous mind, and died with- 
out being diſturbed with the leaſt ſuſpicion of his ingratitude. 

The truſt, and his adminiſtration of ſo great an Eſtate made Caftruccio more conſidera- 
ble than before, but they created him likewiſe ſome enemies, and leflened the affeftion 
which ſome had had for him: for knowing him to be of an enterprizing ſpirit, many 
began to fancy his deſigns were nical, and to oppreks the liberty of his Country. The 
Signeur Giorgio Opiz4 (chief of the Guelfs FaCtion in Laccs) was the moſt to be appre- 


hended of all thoſe that accuſed Caftruccio with that abominable ambition. Opizs was of 
opinion that the death of Franceſco Guinigi, head of theadverſe party, leave him 
Maſter of the Town, but he quickly found that the ſingle reputation of C o would 


be a new impediment to his uſurpation ; ſo that thinking to rob him of the affeftions of 
the people, he ſpread falſe reports, and afperſed him where-ever he came. Art firſt theſe 
calumniations troubled Caſtfwccio bur little, bur at length they alarm'd himto the purpoſe; 
for he ſuſpeRted that Opizzs would not fail to ſet him at with the Lieutenant which 
Robert King of Naples had ſettled in Luce and that if that Goyernor was his enemy, he 
ſhould in a ſhort time be turned out of the Town. And againſt fo great danger, hus pro- 
vilion was thus. 

The Town of Piſa was then under the Government of Hugueciane de F agivola, original- 
ly of the Town of Arrezzo; being choſen Captain by the Piſans, he had made himſelf 
their Soveraign, and having given protection to certain Ghibi/ins who were baniſhed from 
Lucca, Caftructioentred into Ferer mrellgence by the privity of Huguccione, and being al- 
ſured of his afliſtance he reſolved the poor Exiles ſhould be reſtored. To this he 
agreed with his friends in Lucca, who were of his Counſel; and jealous as himſelf of the 

wer of the Opizi. All neceflary meaſures were taken by the Conſpiratots. Caſftruccio 
fad the care of fortifying privately a Tower in the City, the Tower of Honour. He 
furniſhed it with ammunition, in caſe he ſhould ay to defendit ; and having ap- 

inted the night for the execution of their deſign, Huguccione failed not at the | 
Cn to beat the Rendezvous betwixt Lucca and the neighbouring Mountains. Upon a 
ſignal given to Caſtruccio he advanced towards the Gate of St. Peter, and ſet fireto the Anti- 
next the fields, whilſt Caſfrgccio broke down another on the other fide of the Town. 

_ mean time his aſſociates cryed out To your Arms, to excite the people to riſe, and 
thereby pur all things into cakains Huguccione entred with his. Troops, and having 
ſeized upon the Town, he cauſed all the Opsz4 to be murdered, and all the reſt of their par- 
ty which fell into their hands. The Governor, for the King of Naples was turned our, 
and theGovernment of the Town altered, as Huguccione directed, who, to compleat the de- 
ſolationsof Lucca, baniſhed no leſs than ah of the beſt Families that belonged toit 
The miſerable Exiles fled part to Florence and part to Piſfoia, two Towns of the Factionof 
the Guelfs, and for that reaſon enemies to Hugwecione, and the prevailing party in 
Lucca. , 


The F lorentines arid whole Factionof the Guelfs, a ing this ſucceſs would 
hazard to re-eſtabliſh the power of the Ghibilins 1n Tuſcany, 1nto conſultation 
which way thoſe Exiles might be reſtored. They ſet outa conſiderable Army, and encam- 
ped at Monte Carloto open themſelves a to Lacca. H oe on his {ide drew the 


- Lucca Troo her, and putthem the Command of Caſtruccio, and then joynin 
them with IT 00n fem Be and reinforcing them with a Squadron of German 
which he got out of Lombardy, be marched out toencqunter the Florentines. Whereupon 
the Florentines quitted their Poſt ar Monte Carlo and entrenching berwixt Monte-Catino and 
Peſcia, Huguccione poſſeſſed himſelf of the quarter which they had lefr. Their Arms be, 
ing within two miles diſtance one from the orhery their Horſe met daily and skirmiſhe 
they had come certainly to a peremptory Bartel, hedane Heguenione hen ill juſt in the 
2 
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: nick. . His diſpolation from the Camp to look out for man 
in Monte-carlo, PG the d of the Army to Caftruceio, his retirement, which 


diſcouraged his own > 2629 daemgcPunen think nating the Battel, animated the 
PE ET — their affairs. In ſhort, the Florentines 
perceiving their began to deſpiſe them, and Caſtruccio ob- 
ſerving how much they were elated, endeavoured toaugment it. He pret great Con- 
and tomake his fear the more credible, he gave Orders that his Troops ſhould 
be drawn up within the Lines, but with poſitive Lahibition for any of them to go forth, 
omega rs vx paſſed but the Florentines provoked them; bur all to no purpoſe. 
Pelathat, terrorin Caſtruccio redoubled the raſhneſs of the Enemy, and 
perfetly err rt them, he drew another advantage from it, which was to diſcover exaQtly 
Foe dipairion ofthetr Army and the Order of ther March.” When he had well obſerved 
them, and tem gn; »- > aonar many... ha naar tet them the 
next Bravado they made, and omitting nothing A n—_ he afſu- 
red them of Viftory if followed his had aur frog weakeſt 
and worſt arm'd of their were diſpoſed ſhll in their ——_—— their beſt placed in 
the Body. pane: nn rc tom yr but diſtributed his Soldiers quite contrary, 
Sor the worſt end molt unkerviteable he laced in the Body and his beſt men in the wini 
Pe opened, and with his lia and had ſcarce form*d —— 


| gage, y 
having lagged by —Puconfn vs Plereneme Body had roo far to Hock © 
charge them, ſoas they remained idle, being neither able rodo any bows Main 


= that was 'd to oppoſe ara denn yr ar ret - 1 nfm 
that the Florentine —_— therefuſe of their Sol 
rem rag eg his beſt, and when the wings of the Enemy 
(which were drawn up before their Body ; fo as the whole Army was wy date 
of a half Moon ) were routed, turn'd tail; ran among their own- Body which was 
er no into Confuſion. 
The loſs was very great lorentines,they left above 10000 men dead up vgs 11 
Their beſt Efron wa and he braveltef the Cel perched there unfortunate] 
rw omar my) 170 a Reformades which be ter of 
— Piero Brother to Robert King of N Carlo 
Me es King = 20 14-mormenydfogmnayae_puby's 
IG that Compania Sh 2 —renkenbe But that which made al he move wonder 
ful was that Caffruccio loſt not above 300 men, mags: fore. Arey 
Sons were of that Number, ddeme was # ranceſco, who fighting briskly at. the head of 
. Vicky oth ot rs wasſlain at the very —_— So eminent 
a Vi as this, mu Caſtructiointoa beyond expreſſion ; but Hu- 
guccione had like to have died, 15 wer ie forefaw thurnochingofall ir would 
redound to him, butthe vain honour of commanding in chief, and that the real advan- 
nn Laan awed mc turing ww rob hym of bis 
: whereu ingly,/in greaten of his Fortune, he reſolved 
he hl ry Spnpyrenyes {4 ution, and attended nothing but ſome 
pretence to get Caſtruccio to him, and ſodraw him into his Net, it hapned that 
pn Micheli (a Perſon of preat alliance as an in Lucca, was murther'd by one whotook 
ye in a CO ny and was Huguccione*s Ofhcers purſued, and 
the Criminal ; but denyed them, and ſuffered himto eſcape. Hw- 
cn ( wh wertien it F6) noel toloſe ſo fair an opportunity to revenge him- 
ond aan Nerli ( whom he put before into of the Sove- 
rajgnty of Lucca torepair thither with all ſpeed, and CPR 
houſe under pretence of ſuppin ab Gnofihe mottemn inthe Town and private 
Orders were given for the g him away, Nerli la d his ambuſh for Cs very 
handſomly, for ſuſpefting nothin he came to the F and was arreſted he went 
out of the Palace. But Nerh (being over circumſj and imagining it might work 
ſomealteration in the Spirits of the People, if he killed him bluntly without any ) 


arrigas neu pr m bpoafern wage mans cione, —_ ea- 
prudence, departed Piſa ar the 4©0 ro go himſelf in perſon to 
Do ES was ſcarce got to Be ; before the Piſene revolted ; 


all bis Family - aps behind ; that he 
be ve they were in ten, they choſe the Com de Guerardeſea, and made him 
:* 4 F Governor 
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f LUCCA. 


Governor. Though be had news of this Rebellion before his arrival at Zuccs, yet he 

pan. JEWS 7 ET on the contrary, he made all the haſt thither that he 
,to be there ( if poſſible) before ther leſt if the news got before him, it might 

have ill effet upon the Luccheſes, and prevail with themto ex him their Cley. Bar 

the Luccheſes had heard it had ſuch deſigns of their own, and the 

wa oe fc olep hem i cione was admutted, bur his preſence 


was not ſufficient to 
a ++ coke ag y of him in private, then ro murmur, then to 
taking Arms by degrees, they came boldly, and demanded Caſtruccio ſhould be enlarged, 
and this they did in ſo poſitive and audacious a manner, that Hwguccione a ing, the 
conſequences, delivered him to them. Caſtruccionot contented with that, conceiving vaſter 
Sg meriy, and eggCon by'2n cqart impelh ctiicatr extreringy brains: 
his friends, raking the benehr of the favourable diſpoſition of the People, he re- 
folved rooppoſe himſelf againſt Huguccione, and forcing of him out of Laccs with all his 
party, Huguccione retired into Lombardy to the Lords of Scala where not long after he 
died very poor. | 
This was a happy turn for Caſtruccio, from the incommodities of a Priſon, to the Supre- 
macy of a Prince ; and yet this wasnot enough. Finding himſelf ied by a 
number of his Friends which encouraged him, and by the whole body of people, which 
flattered his ambition, he cauſed himſelf ro be choſen in General of all their 
for a Twelve-month ; and reſolving to perform ſome Eminent ation that might juſtific 
their choice, he undertook the reduction of ſeveral places which had from that 
City in favour of Huguccione. Having to this entered into ſtrict alliance wihtthe 
PEI BE EINGY — with them to $, 
the place bein . could carry it, he was obliged to a Fortreſs 
— TH: ew Pull is coo-magaty adegters. rp chars whe ow 
whole , and is the ſame Fort that at this day is called Serez.anelo, repaired ſince, 
and much enlarged by the Florentines. Supported by the credit of ſo glorious an exploit, 
he reduced a, Carrara, and Lavents very eafily : he ſeized likewiſe the whole 
Country of Lunigiana, and to ſecure his Communication with Lombardy, he took Pont 
Remoli by force, and drove out Anaſtaſio Palavicini the Sovereign: So that full of 
he returned to Lucca, where the People thronged to meet him, and received him wi 
demonſtrations of joy. | 7 
This was the happieſt conjunQure for Caſtruccio in the world, for having been ſodiſcreer 
before to make his intereſt with the moſt conſiderable of the Laccheſes, and among the reſt 
with Poggio, .Portico, Baccanſachi, and Cecco Guinigs, the favour of theſe great men, con- 
curring with the inclination of brag <p andevery thing elſe contributing to his happi- 
neſs, he was ſolemnly choſen - their ign Prince. | 
About this time Frederick de Baviere, King of the Romans out of Germany into 
Italy, to be crown'd Emperor there. Caftruccio who had al wrought himſelf in ſome 
meaſure into his favour, put himſelf at the head of 500 Horſe, and went to wait upon him, 
having left as his Deputy iniLucca, Pagolo Guinigs, his Pupil, whom he had treated all 
along, as he bad been his own Son; in conſideration of the benefits he had received from 
his Father. Frederick received Caſtruceio with much kindneſs, and having done him feve- 
al boooun, and graned hm many inal peroguives be made hi i Liurenan enant in the 
whole province of Tuſcany ; beſides all this, the Inhabitants of Piſs ( at the ſame time 
mutining againſt their Governor Gerardeſca, and driving him out of the Town ) todefend 
themſelves againſt his reſentment, to Frederick for protetion, and he gave the 
Soveraignty of that Town to Caſtructio. His choice was not unpleafing to the Inhabitants 
who knew not where to find a better ſupport againſt the Faftion of the Gueſf?, and parti- 
cularly againſt the attempts of the F lorentine 
is, Frederick return'd into Germany, having made a Lieutenant General of all 
Italy, and left him in Rome. There was not at that time either in Lombardy or Tuſcany, 
any of the Gbibilins of the Emperor's party, but looked apon Caſtruccio as the true head of 
their Fation. Thoſe who were baniſhed their Country uponthar ſcore, fled to him for 
proteQtion, and promiſed unanimouſly that if he could reſtore them to their Eſtates, they 
would ſerve him fo effeftually, thatthe Soveraignty of their Country ſhould be the recorm- 
pence of his kindneſs. The chiefof them were the Guids, Scolari, Uberti, Gerozzs, Nar- 
| di, and Bwomoccorſs, all Exiles of Florence: So that, flattered by their pronuſes, and 
by the ſtrength of his own es, be cnnerained « defgjn of ardkng Kankif 
Maſter of Tuſcany, and to give more - We STD 
with Matteo Viſconti Prince of Milan. CS 
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Subje&ts which were capable to bear Arms, ſhould be ready at a certain warning to put 
themſelves-into Service; and for the berter order of the Muſter Rolls, by which his Militia 
was to be regulated, the. City of Luccs having five Gates, he divided the whole Country 
into five parts, and diſpoſed every Soldier his officer with ſo much, exactneſfs, thar 
in aſhort time be could march with 20000 Men, beſides what he could draw out of Piſa. 

Whilſt he.was forrifying himſelf with Soldiers and Friends; it fell out, that the Guelfs 
in Plaiſanſa having driven out the Gbibilins, and received conſiderable ſuccours from Flo- 
rence, and the King of Naples came thundering down upon the Territories of the Prince 
of Milan. The Prince delired Caſtruccio to give the Florentines diverſion ; to carry the 
Wart into their Country, to withdraw them from Lombardy, and thereby to put them upon 
the defenhfive, Corry deſired no more, and fell with a flying Army into the Valley of 
Arno, took Fucechio and San-Miniato, and ravagedthe Country fo effeFtually, that the 
F lorentines were conſtrained tacall back their Troopsout of Lombard) ; but the neceſſity 
of another diverſion called back Caſtruccioto the recovery of Lucca. In his abſence, the 
Family of the Poggj, which had been always his friends, and contributed more to his Ele- 

vation, than $f reſt ; regreting that they had not been rewarded, according to the 
merits of their Services; conſpired with ſeveral others of the Inhabitants to bring the City 
to revolt. the tumulr one morning, and having put themſelvesin Arms, they 
killed the Chiet Officer which Caſtruccio had eſtabliſhed for the adminiſtration of juſtice. - 
But whiPſt they were diſpoſing themſelves to puſh on their Sedition, Srephano Poggio, an 
old Man, of a peaceable temper, and one who had not medled at all in the Conſpiracy of his 
Relations, made uſe of the authority he had with them, cauſed them to lay down their Arms, 
andoffered his interceflion to Caſtruccio that they might obtain their demands. Uponthe 
firſt notice of this Commotion, Caſftruccio drew a party out of his Artny, and leaving the 
reſt under the Command of Pagolo Guinigi, he marched with all diligence back to Lucca, ' 
where finding things > axe than he expected, he knew very well how to make his advan- 
tage of ſo temperate a ſubmiſſion, and diſpoſed bis Troops and his Friends in all the Poſts 
that might make him Maſter of the Town. Stephano Poggio, who thought inthis jurCture 
he had highly obliged Caſfruccio, came to make him a vilit, and judged it unneceflary to 
beg any - ah of him ; all that he requeſted was, that he would pardon his Family, allow 
ſomething to their. ancient Services, and give ſomelittle Indulgence to the tranſports of 
their youth. Caſtruccio received him with much affection, and rold him that he was morg 
pleaſed to find thoſe troubles appeaſed, than be had been offended at the news of their 
Commotion ; and baving ed him to bring the Male-comentsto him, he added, that 
he thank'd his ſtars for giving him ſuch an opportunity of {1gnalizing his Clemency. 
Upon Srepbano's importunuty, and Caſtruccio's promile, they came all to attend him ; but 
Caſtruccio apprehending that this new Service of a might ſome time or other be 
reproached to him ag reſolved to make a lignal ample; and accordingly regala- 
ting himſelf by the ſevere politicks of Uſurpers who upon ſuch nice and critical occaſions 
no bones to ſacrifice the innocence of man, to the conſervation of the 
multitude, he commanded that the Mutineers and Szephano with them ſhould be conducted 
. to Priſoh, and from thence to Execution, 

Whilſt he was thus employed, the F lorentines recovered San Mimiato, and Caſtruccio 
holding it imprudence to keepin the Field, whil'ſt he was inſecure in the Town, reſolved 
to give ſome relaxation to his Arms: Heendeavour'd privately to feel how the F lorentines 
ſtood diſpoſed to a 'Truce, and (the War having exhauſted their Coffers ) he found them 
ſo coming, 'that it was concluded for two years, upon condition that either party ſhould 
retain what was then 1n their 

Caſtruccio being difintangled from his foreign Embarraſments, applyed himſelf wholly 
to his ſecurity at _ under ſeveral pretences, to quit himſelt of all thoſe who were 
likely rodiſpute his Soveraignty of Lucca, not ſparing his Confiſcations, and Profcriptions 
againſt the Exiles, nor the Executions of any who were under his hands. To excuſe him- 
ſelf he gave out that he had had roo much Experience already of the infidelity of thoſe 
people, to truſt them again; But a ſtrong Citadel which erected in the City, was the 
true way to continue his Authority ; and to give the more terror to the Citizens, he cauſed 
the houſes of his adverſaries to be demoliſhed, and the Citadel to be built of their Materials. 
His peace with the Florentines, and his Fortifications at Lucca, employ'd him not ſo much, 
as to lefſen his you he might wage lac grpeeety Yom unwilling again to 
come to an ar, he entertained private correſpondencies, both on one {ide and 


the other. He had an ardent defire to make himſelf Maſter of the "Town of Piſtoia, per- 
ſuading Inga Fran; and in this proſpect he held a ſecret 
Commerce of amity wi 

"© ; 


the different parties, which were predominant in Piſtoja. 4 This 
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double intelligence was managed with that ſlyneſs and nenanp doen 1 of rhem believed 
were particularly m his Confidence. It wasa lorig time nave appr Cabeb 
divided, or rather diſtrafted rhar City. The 'one called the Fa&i the Bianchi, 
makesy = agree grinder dro fodder be. pgoc anded by 
Gia. of them boyling with defire to its competitor, repos'd 
le 5 the promiſes of Caſtruecio:and theſe two Heads Es Pets wh Hadi 
beakifted an eariuather; cook Brink at die BAKG or aking Fecopo polted his 
towards the Gate that goes tro Florence, and Baſtiano iiand hit WIceh lindoen Lanes 
Ar firſt it was in debate ſeverally by cach of them, whether they ſhould call in the F lores- 
times; but finding Caftrucc:o moreaRive, and his Forces better 
to him to ſolicir his afſiftance: Caftrucciocatried it v 


the 
| Pope anden 
pong op endure, 
were admutted as Friends; 
iapo was killed on one fide 
n9 betret on the other ; 


je 


cancel all the old debrs, did many atts of Grace, leflened their 1 and upon 
effes, and new privi which he gave then. 
This profuſeneſs of kindneſs, had coax'd likewiſe the Inhabitanes of the Country, they 
came in great throngs to ſalute and recognize their new Prince, who ſent them all bome 
again in allmightily taken with his Virtues, and poſſeſſed with hopes of his extra- 
There was about this time ſome Mutinies in Rome, by fattba if Oy a of provi- 
proceeded from the abſence ofthe Popes, who kept 

then their Pontifical reſidence at Avi und it aBded much to the revolt, that the Rs 


; 
7 
- 
J 
Z 


mony. The day of his 

and the other behind; The firſt was before, and in theſe | 

HE 1S AS IT PLEASES GOD; and behind in theſe, . ' 

GOD WILL HAVE HIM. bh wo; 6.0 

NM Tres I 
their Truce, | 

andrboughh | roll 

the 


private po - 
teroully for a revolt, that they cauſed a good party 
the Town, who reſtored them their liberry, with 
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heongheto Rap packs Cofrecci tothe quick, who aking leave 
ATI came,direRly. to. Luccs, 
lorentmes had notice of hisrerurn, and refolyed ſtourly to the War u 


kin” "The F he might not have lf to I wherefore baving. © all that ( like 


eXtrao nary manner, t all diligence to poſſeſs 
themulelyes ff of the V tevole to facilitate their Communication with P+ſtora; 
Caftryccio on' his fide with Ae Forces he could get together, marched direQly for Montes 
CER, and having nas. where the RO was encamped, and how numerous. their 
y, be judgedthe danger Valor, great ſhould he goand confront them in the; plain 

Fo i as to attend them in the Valley of Peſcia. He concluded thereforeto draw them 
;f' 11d) into ma brs of Serevalt, for narrow paſles, and rough and difficulr 
Aa" a ſmall Army as his was, which conſiſted! of 'not above 12.000 

boy i, nd would be lorentines, who were 40000 compleat. Where- 
Sh be We well ſarged of the Cnruge f ns Am, an unter th 


Sf x FR ce good to withdraw our of that 
« Oats ſuffer 0p > 7 pads png chow ,of, by 


bervixt Poſi, od Piſoi Gruate upon a bill which op that Gde 
ſtands not upan the, Road, but is about 
pag hy ave down into the Vall ey, is rather ſtrair than lizep, for 
the Cpunnaror wokery. place where ihe worry ding and paſs todiſcharge 
themlſelyes into the of Tucechio and erage wp 2h is ſo ſtreight, that twenty Men 1n 
ront, take up the | breadrh, There it was that Coſtruccio deſigned ro engage the 
my, as well to gi ve.the advantage of the ſtreight to the ſmallneſs of his own Army ; as 
to keep them from, be 0 Teak the vaſt num dr cog't he Sar = gon ar: 
terror which rhey inſpireThe Caſtle of Seravalle belong'd to 
a German, who had made himſelf Lord of it, long before Cofruceis rr 
and kept it b K16- tpiomy 1: both of the Inhabutants of P:ffois and alert upon 
he kept his Neu oy ly yh bebo becauſe Calle was oro of al 
it needed to fear ne1 r. Cofrnc ge mgortonce of ge place from he den 
ning found a wa pb. perſon who hved in the Caſtle. 
ag ants won the money this Man, rd tulle Th gh 
of his Soldiers to enter, who cut the di, and ſeized'on the Caſtle, Having 
enurdſ emer» Pol woe nl encore 0 ſnl th that 
he would not ſtir from. lo, thereby to draw them into his Clutches, and make 
them haſt with all ſp ip grin the avenues co the Fal + Nepal, and ti plt of hi 
ump'd exatly with Florewined For they hqving no mind that Piſf0ia ſhould be 
ot ofthe War, and being willing toremove it into the Vale, they encamped above 
Seravalle, with intention to have paſſed the next day, not imagining in the 
leaſt that the Caſtle was ſurprized.,  C having notice of their motion ;'about  mid- 
night drew his Art oaerrndator ym ſtole privately before. break of day to.the 
DI accident was odd, for as he marched on pron 0og peg 0 


themſelves) were Japan of irs achon, to pur themſelves torward, in ſome 
pg Arey, and marched w 


other: cauſed his Foot to advance by the way of the com- 
ET and commanded them towards 
There were Four hundred df the Enemies Horſe, 


. 
o 
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reer. In the mean time, as this firſt charge of C cio was not ſufficient to ſtagger the 
eons Pannd, he SUED a per NG Ing 46 Rar in the 
Caſtle of Seravalle : this body in reſerve having poſſeſſion 0 Hills, and falling uj 
the flank of the Florentines, forced themto give d, and yield to the wild incom- 
modiry of the place, and the violence and her of the enemy. 'The Reer-guard ran, 
and having got into the plain that looks towards Pifoza, every man ſhifted as well as be 
could. | | 
This defeat was bloody and great; among the multitude of priſoners, there were many 

of the principal Officers; rs Webb Ehrentines, Bandae di Roſſs, Pew 

ceſco 0 ave and Giovanni della Toſa, without mentioning ſeveral conſiderable Tiſcans, 
and many of the King of Naples his Subjects, who, by their Princes order, were in the ſer. 
vice of the Florentine. Upon the firſt _ their defeat, the Piſffoians turned the 

Guelf; Faftion out of Town, and came with their keys and preſented them to Cſtruccio, 

who purſuing his Victory, carried Pratoand all the Town in that plain, as well beyond as 

on this ſide the Arno: after which he encamped with his Army in the plain of Peretola, 
two miles from Florence, where he continued braving the City, and paſſed ſeveral days in 
the enjoyment of his good fortune, parting the ſpoil, and coimng of mony, thereby exer- 
-cifing with oftentation a kind of Soveraign right over their Territory ; and releafin 

ſomething of the rigour of his diſcipline, he gave his Soldiers liberty to inſult as they pleaſe 

over the conquered ; andto make his tri the more remarkable , nothing could ſerve 
theturn, bur naked women muſt run on horſe-back under the very walls of the 

Ciry. Bur this gallantry and oſtenration entertained him bur lightly, or rather ſerved bur 

as a colourto hide his greater deſigns ; forin the mean time he found a way to corrupt Lu- 

. pacci, Freſcobaldi, and ſome certain other Gentlemen inthe Town, who were wo have de- 

[;vered ham a Gate, and brought him into Florence in the night, had not their Conſpiracy 

been diſcovered,and defeated afterward by the En the accotnplices. 

This great Town being ſo ſtreightned, and ſolong block'd up, that the Inhabitants ſeeing 
no other way of preſerving their Santy; an by cogagang i=toths King of Naples, ſenr 
Embaſladors to Prince, and offered to throw t ves into his arms. Ir was not 
only for his honour to accept of their proffer, but fot the general intereſt of the whiole Fa- 
Qtion of the Guelfs, which without that could ſubliſt no longer in Tuwſcary. The terms be- 
ing agreed, the treaty concluded , and the Florentines to pay him annually two bundred 
thouſand Florens; he ſent them four thouſand Horſe under the Command of Prince Carlo 
his Son. 

' During this negotiation an unexpected accident ha which put Caftruccio into a 

cordirngwper, made him grve the Fleas beat in ſpight & his teeth : there was 

a new Conſpiracy againſt him at Pſa, not to be GI : Benedetto Lan- 

frenchi, one of the chief Citizens in the Town, was the a it: Benedettorroubled 

to ſee his Country ſubje@ to the tyranny of a Luccbeſe, undertook to ſurprize the Citadel, 
force out the Gariſon, and cutthe throats of all that were friends to Caſftruccio: But as in 
thoſe kind of conjurations, if aſmall number be able to keep things ſecret; it is hot ſuffici- 
© ent to put them in execution ; and therefore whilft Lanfranchi wasendeavouring to hook 
in more afſociates, he met with thoſe who were falſe, and diſcoveredall to Caftruccio. Two 

Noble F lorentines, Cecchi and Guids, who were fled to Piſs, wereſuſpefted to be the Trai- © 

tors; andthe ſuſpicion of that perfidy left an ill ſtain upon ara ns which way 

ſoever it was,Caſtraccio put Lanfranchi to death, baniſhed his whole Family,and ſeveral of 
the chief P3/ans were left ſhorter by the head. 

Thus plot diſcovering toCaſtraccio that. the fidelity of the Towns of Pifoie and Piſa 
would be always eaſily ſhaken ; he put all things in ice that cunning or opefi' force 
could ſuggeſt ro keep them in their duties: bur whilſt his thoughts were a tenters 
about ſo important a care, the Florentines had ſome reſpite torecover their Senſes, and ex- 

;  pethe Neapolitan Succours, which being at length arrived under the Condudt of Prince 

Carlo, a general Counſel was held of the whole Fadtion of the Guelfs. Upon the reſoluti- 

on taken there,an Army was raiſed, the thatever had been ſer out by thar party, 

forit amounted to' 30000 Foot; and 10000 Horſe, - When their Forces were ready,it was 


debated in the Counſel of War,whether they ſhould begin with the Siege of PiFois or Piſa. 
Thelatter carried it, for it was fancied eOmſpracy'f te Piſans was o recent, that in 
ility it had left ſore ſeeds for a ſecondreyolt; the Conqueſt of P3ſa would 
Tha ==-on Suomi # Cam the biginnin of 8:Lofra,s 
1s great Army their in eginn) May 1 2.8. ignia, 
Meare Lugoand Exprb were taken 0m. —bacer it dregced alwdagdl to belige Saw. 
Miniato; But Caftruccio without diſcotopoſure, either by the greatneſs of their ny 
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the ſwiftaels of their progreſs, believed rather that the favourable inſtant was arrived in 
which fortune was to put into his hands the fi authority of Tuſcany ; and therefore. 
judging this effort of the enemy at Piſa ſucceed no better than their deſigns at Sers- 
alle, be came andentrenched at Fwcechio with 20000 Foot, and 4000 Horſe,having pur 
5000 Foot into Piſa under the Command of Pagolo Guinigs. 4 
Fucechio is a Caltle ſeated ſo advantagiouſly,that there is not a better Poſt in all the plain 


of Piſa ; forit ſtandsupon a little eminence y diſtant from the two Rivers Arno agd 


Guſciana. "The of their encampment have been no where better choſen, for un- 
leſs the enemy divided,and came upon them in two Bodies,(which muſt needs weaken them 
much,)they could not cut off the proviſions which came to Caſtruccio both from Lucca and 
P:{a. To comeand face them in their trenches, would beraſhly to engage themſelves be- 
twixt his Army and Pagolo's. To turn towards Piſa, they mult paſs the River Arno, and 
leave the enemy upon.-their backs, which was anartempr as dangerous as the other, Ca- 
ftruccio*s deſign wasto makethem pitch upen the laſt, and to invite them the better to 
paſs over the River ; inſtead of bringing down his Line to the bank, (as he might 
well have done,) he turned it off ſhort towards the walls of Fucechio, not ſo much to ſhel- 
ter imſelf under the ſaid walls, but cunninglyto leave the enemy ſuch a ſpace free, as 
might rempt themto paſs the River. And inthe whole art of War, there is nothing fo 
ſubtil as the eleftion of Poſts- and Encampments, and that was Caſtruccio's 45, bn 
Iece. 
7 Theenemy having taken San. Miniato, conſulted for ſome time whether they ſhould fall 
upon Pſa, or Caſtruccioin his Camp: at length, all things well conſidered, it was conclu- 
ded to march ſtraight roward him. 'The River Arno was at that time fo low, it was forda- 
ble,but with trouble, for the Horſe paſ#d up to the ſaddle, and the Foot with proportion. 
Art laſton the 10th of Fuze in the ing, the Florentines put themſelves ;nko Batak, 
and began to paſs the River with a party of their Horſe, and a body of 10000 Foot. Ce- 
ftruccio having deliberated all things, and provided tor morethan one Event, commanded 
athouſand Foot along tbe River, above the paſſage where the enemy appeared, and ſent. a 
thouſand more to polt themſelves below it; and advancing himſelf at the head of 
fivethouſand Footand three thouſand Horſe, he came on couragiouſly againſt the enemy, 
as half of them were . The Florentine Foot, tired with the incommodity of their 
, andthe weight of their Arms , advanced but faintly againſt him; and for their 


e, they that firſt had made the bottom ſo looſe, ſo fli , that there was 
no paſſage for thoſe who wereto follow : oaths altarany, their Hooks caiite hack faſt in 
the mud, or thei came up, and they threw their Riders into the water, where many of 

- them were $o that the Florentmes ing their attempt there was not like 


to ſucceed, recovered the bank,and marching a little higher, they ſearched for a better 
bur wherever rey marie ponundendearoacito over, Caſtrucci them 
with the Infantry he had drawn out, which being arm'd lightly with T and Darts, 
were every where immediately, charged the enemy both in ront and the Flank, and 
ſetting up at the ſametime moſt hideous ſhouts, the Florentine Horſe being frighted with 
noiſe, and wounded with Darts, either run back, or threw their Riders under their feet. As 
tothe Florentines who had paſſed firſt, they maintained their with a great deal of 
Gallantry, and till then the loſs was equal on both fides ; for if Caffruccio doubled his en- 
deavours to force back the enemy intothe River, the enemy was no leſs zealous to gain as 


much prong eames Geturiing op Be Kemy it ſhould get over. Both 


were very buſie in theencouragement of their Souldiers, both with exhortation 

and example. Caſftruccio, to vilihe the enemy, remonſtrated to his Army, that they were 

the ſame people they had beat before at Seravalle; the F loremtines repreſented to their 

tener een Hen Cofrnoi elder Cent grew wiionr, antes om tre fe 
men. . own men 

, | IE SM wounded and dead on the 


wheel off intothe reer, whilſt the other advanced into Mats they had forſaken ; bur 

repre ned king upon them, but they enjoyed 
it not long, for being to deal with freſh men,they were quickly diſordered , and followed 
with thar vigour, they threw themſelves into the River. Asto the Horſe both of the one 
ſide and the other, do be obſerved. Caſftruccio being ſenhible thatin num- 
ber his was much inferior tothe enemy , had commanded his Troops to entertain their 
Horſe with ſlight skirmiſhing, only to gain time; for believing his Foot able to beat the 


cence 
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enemies, he intended afterwards to joyn them with his Horſe, and fall both 

the Cavalry of the Floaremtimes. Floremtines tried another paſſage above the 
thinking Roh _—_ flanck'd EY but the bank on the other fide be- 
ing bad, an en y the enemies Foor,they were repulſed again, and in as diſfor. 
= as before. ThenCaftruccio came upto ther, and charged thenn' all 

that they were totally defeated ; ſo that of fo vaſtan Army, ſcarcea third part were faved, 
and ſeveral of their chief Officers taken. Prince Carlo ſaved himſelf at Empoli with 
Michael Falcont , and Thadeo Albizs , Commiſſaries General of the Florentine Army ; 
one may cahily imagine the plunder was great, and theſlaughter noleſs. In ſhort, accord- 
ing to the exacteſt compurationthere wereſlain on the Florentine ſide 202.31 men: onthe 
ſide of Caftruccio but 1 570. : 

Here it was that F — be weary of the greataQions of Caſtruccio, and (in- 
conſtant as ſhe was ) inſtead of giving him long lite that might have crown'd his felicic 
as if ſhe bad been jealous of his glory, ſhe interpoſed with the only obſtacle that was ub. 
to interrupt the proſperity of ſo incomparable a man, 

This Illuſtrious Hero tired 'with the fatiguesof a Battel, as painful as glorious; coming 
out of the Fight with his imagination full of great things that might follow, and running 
over in his mind the probabiluy of his fortune, believing no hopes were left for the 
enemies loſs , nor no bounds for his yictory, he marched direRly- for the Gate of Fucchio. 
It having been always his principle to be firſt on horſeback, - and-laſt that came our of the 
field, he reſted there ſome time, not out of oftentation, but to thank and careſs the Souldiers 
as they returned from the purſuit, and withal to: be ready, in caſe the enemy ſhould rally. 
Whilſt he was ſtanding there, covered with ſweat, his panting , out of breaths, 
an unlucky cold wind came from the other {ide of the Arno, and with a peſtiferous quali 
ſo affected his blood, that he fell immediately into the cold fit of an Ague: at firſt heneg- 
lefted it, though he found a general alteration, as believing himſelf ſvfficiently hardned 
againſt the injuriesofthe air ; but this negligence was very pernicious. The next night 
his Fit increaſed, and his Feyer was (6 ki 5-4 his Phyſmans gave himover. .,.. 

The univerſal ſadneſs of the Souldiers made his truumphant T'rovps!look av'me! ly 
asif they had been beaten. All his Officers ſtood about him with tears in” thewweyes, bur 
having taken them particularly by the hand, and defired them to withdraw, be 'canſed Pa- 

Lolo Gyinigi to be called, rook him in his arms, and with a feeble but affeQionate voice, he 
ſpake to him as follows. Had ] imagined ( dear Sow ,) that fortune would have ftop'd 
courſe in the midſt of the way \that condutted me to Glory , and ſo ſoon interrupted ihe 
felicity of my Arms, I would have better enjoyed the fruit of 'my pajys. *Tis poſſible I 
ſhould not bave left your Territory ſo large, but 1 ſhould bave endeavoured to have left 
it more quiet , Fawn - « torn fo my ſelf, and leſs ewoy to I ſhould 
contented my ſelf ( dear Son ) with the noogey Lucca and 
tending the Conqueſt of Piſtoia, and contratting t d of 
8 L (hull boo rind doy (AY leaft more 

0 doing, if I not s, 1 | © more 
Z mg > þ you more —_— Gm But fortune ( who will have the ordering | 

humane affairs) gave me not ſo much judgement as was neceſſary to know ber, nor. 
much time as was requiſite to maſter her, Tou have beard ( for every body has told you, 
and I never denied it ) bow I came into your Father's bouſe, , ine able, with- 

out hopes of advancement ;| in @ word; in ſo mean « condition, that without bus kind- 
meſs I could never bave ſatisfied the ambition nature. Your Father brought me 
wp with the ſame care atnge jo waged y his own, and 1 do acknowlede, 
if ever I gave any teſtimonies of V, ef ug ity, they were but the effetts of 
thoſe great s which be ſet me, and the fair education I had from him , condw- 
Hed me to that beight which, not only you, but all the World has admir'd. When be 
came to die; he committed to my amend fark bath your perſon and imtere#t ; bave I he- 
traid his confidence in any thing? can you complain that my generoſity bas not been an- 
ſwerable to bus ? my heart not h me by any ingratitude...] have not only 
preſerved to you the fortune of your Father ; but to leave you the fruit of my labours 
and ſucceſs ," I have declined all overtures of Marriage, leſt hapning to bave children of 
my own , my natural affetion for them ſhould have deftroyed my friendſhip for 005.998 
kſſened the acknowledgment which I owed to his bounty, It touches," it touches , dear 
Charge, when we ſpeak of theſe things. Tou cannot comprehend the ſatisfaction I re- 
cevve, to leave you Maſter of ſo puiſſanit a State ; nor can you ne eR troubles me 
to leave it ſo unſetled and perplexed. The City of Lucca « 


be ſure tis mot pleaſed with its condition : Piſa hkewiſe us yours, but, you he ge 
ra 
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. and you mortally ig as 


Yal inconſtancy of that people. Though it bas been. often ſubdued, and paſſed one 
| wy ; yet it will always diſdain wag cm. Lane + and >; cheryl 
and have a care how you regulate your Politicks im relation to thus jealoufie, which # inſe- 
parable from perſons of different Countries. . The Town of Piſtoia » @ place that ought 

550 leave wpon your ſpirit ſome ſuſpition and umbrage of their fidelity. Beſides, that 
it « droided within it ſelf, the ill treatment which it has received from us will moſt ſenſibly 
excite it againſt our Family. But the worſt of all is, the Florentines are your neighbours, 
_ worſted by me perpetually : but that is 
not ſufficient to ſuppreſs t They will be now overjoyd and mſult more wpon the 
news of my death, wag + they had conquered all Tuſcany. As to the Succours, you are 
ro expe 1 will not difſemble with you: you can hope for none but from the Emperor, 
or Princes of Milan , and you will be deceived if you expett from them ; they are 
either too«flow, or too buſie, or too remote. De wot therefore upon any thing but 
your own Condut , the memory of my Atchi s, and the conſternation which 
my Vittory has brought upon our enemy. It will be no little advantage to you if you 
can allure the Florentines to an accommodation, and their fear, without doubt, ſufficiently 
inclines them. Let your comportment with them for the future be different from mine ; 
and as I bave always { arr them, and believed nothing could ſo much contribute to 
my Geppineſs as to deal with them as enemies, tet it be your care to defire their amity, and 

not 


e thing ſo mach as an alliance with them. Nothing m thi 
frdon jor rf oper 7 tho IL 
7 


fet ts our own tempers , and how to employ them ; but 
4 Stones s moſt properly to % who From. 3 yoo. and it 1s neceſſary for 
ſuch to ſpin out their lives in the luxuries of peace , when they find themſebves oft fir 
warlike executions : my advice therefore ( dear Charge ) is, that you live in repoſe, 
aud if you will make the advantage of the troubles of wt phos own, you 
will remember tofollow it. Farewel, I am going ; and with this double ſatisfattion , that 
as I have left you the poſſeſſion of « large Empire, ſo I have left you ſuch precepts as will 
ſecure it to you. nts 

Caſtruccioended this paſſionate diſcourſe by griping Papolo by the hand, who heard him 
all the while with tears in his eyes : and as the la inſtance his | rude, this great per- 
ſon called for all the brave and faithful Officers of his Army , w of Lucca, Piſa, or 
Pift6ia, and having recommended to them the intereſts of Pagolo, he obliged tham to an 
oath of ance, and as ſoon as that oath was ſolemnly taken, the great ueror ſur. 
rendred his Never was victorious Army ſo fad, never any Prince fo lamented, nor 
any memory ſo venerable. Hisexequies were honourably celebrated , and his body buri- 
edinthe Church of St. Francisin Lyccs. Papolo ſucceeded, bur not with the virtue and 
fortune of his predeceffor ; for not long after he loſt P5foia, and then Piſa, and much ado 
he had to keep the Sovereignty of Lucca, yet that continued in his Family to the fourth 
Generation. 

Theſe ations do ſufficiently prove that Caſftruccio was not only a man rare in his 
Ce ns deere danny forme His ſtature was higher, and his 
proportions better than ordinary: his afpe& was charming, and he had ſo much grace and 
goodneſs in his accoſt, that never man went unſatisfied from his converſation : his hair was 
inclining to red, and he woreit ſhort above his ears: where-ever he went, ſnow, hail, or 
rain, let the weather be whar it would, his head was always uncovered. He had all the 

ualities that make a man great: grateful to his friends, terrible to his enemies, juſt with 
robe pom fra ſtrangers,and where fraud would do the bulineſs, he never troubled 
lt ro conquer by force. No man was more forward to encounter with danger, nor 

no man more carefulto get off. Heuſed to ſay that men ought to try all things, and be 
terrified at nothing ; for it was clear God Almighty was a lover of Courage, becauſehe 


made valiant men the Miniſters of his j ts, and correQted the poor ſpirited by them. 
He had a ſtrange of wit, - Ay ay om admirable quickneſs ; he 
would rally very , ſometimes he would be pleaſant and innocent,and ſometimes 
as bitter, and poinant. occalion offered fairly, as he never ſpared any body, i» he 
. was never offended when he was bitten himſelf We have fome of his anſwers which 


he gave with much wit, and others of other peoples which he heard with as much 


He cauſed a Bird to be one day, and gave a Ducarfor it ; one of his acquain- 
tance blaming hi for g1 much: you ( ſays Caſtruccio) would bavegivena penny 
for it your ſelf? the other ing yes ; then ( ſays Caſtruccio ) you would have paid 
dearer than I, fo Ducat is not ſo much with me. 

Having a about him who plagued him with perpetual requeſts, ety 3 

. Caltruc- 


þ TY wn led up to the neck, and ſhall I be 


—Y 
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his Clothes: The Flatrerer rep edge y, @ Fiſherman to get @ pitiful 
4 little ſpertle, eos catching 
cio was pleaſed with his anſwer, and ep er Gays _ 


cenain Hypocrize who loved hi as well as hams mr ys 0 day, by 


Ce id Baton able. 1frhas were « fin (replyed Cofraccio)thet 
would not 7 per yo EY 

Paſling one day | thorow a ſtreet, there lodged certain Women of but indifferent 
repuration, and ſeeing a yourig man come from them who bluſhed,and was in mighty con- 
fuſion that Caſftruccio had ſeen him; Friend, ſops Caſtrizecio, you ſbeald net be aſhamed when 
you come out, but when you go in. 

He was always of ati opinion that a Conqueror ou to give too much liberty to his 
new Subjedts, which upon a time he explained very fu Ebeilly to ſome who underſtood him; 
Having a knot given him that was very faſt tyed, be was defired to undoit, and having 
tryed a good whule to no Sr, 
give me ſo much trouble, De ye, when once it is loo 

He was often troubled with the afſiduities of who poreade as ben Phiofghe 


and was always moleſting his Enerzinwent his admotutions and Morals; Caſtruccio | 


he wy nay _ =_ s are like Dogs , you never go 
where but where you e [omething to bite Philoſopher repl No Sir,we 
> more like P feiens, go only to hab nds have extraordinary ed of in mo 

Paſſing one day from Piſs to Legortb hoy ptomonmer ry yan 'r HF = 
Caſtrucco into ſome apprehenſion, one of the Compan oblervel ano him by 
pet ch, that he wondered ſuch a man as Caftruccio ER 

no fach paſſion in himſelf. Caſtrccioreplyed, Tow bave no reaſo be pray? 

ug every man values bis life according to its worth. 

Oneasked himone time what he do to make himſelf eſteem'd; DO when 
your invited to a Feaſt, have care you do not ſet a wooden Statute upon s 

A fellow boaſtingro him one- day how many Books be had read, RI 
It would have been more credit to have remembred wen © them. 

A great Drinker, who was &yaysdebauchin Dancing, Tet rn 
this ſcore, That though his Belly was always full of _ he never was drunk. Caftruccis 
told him, 4 wart pot was the ſame. , 


A Friendo his feein in a amour with a y young Laſs, blamed 
him very ſeriouſly ks Hom 7nd be ſotaken by a Woman, you _ 
ſaid he, 1a) wh is taken by me. 

fault with him exceeding] for being ſodelicate and ſo expenſive in higd 


ou would ot (fad Coftructi ) ſpend ſo much in yours ? RF"; 
( replyed Caſtruccio) AT gomd Miſer, than I — an E =_ 

He was invited one bp Faddeo Bernar pa Lacche 2 
ſumpruousCirnzen; being a Ir. hore per rien 
ceedingly well bung, the Pavement of Moſaique work, rave Sperry fans Flowers, 
and Leaves, and Branches, which yielded a moſt excellent verdure. Coftruccio admir'dir 
exceedingly, and pretendiny to bave occaſion to ſpit, heturned about, this way andrthar 
way, and ar laſt ſpit in Faddeo'sface ; Faddeo was much troubled; bur Rem 
it, and told him, Me bought be could have ſpis RD ng 
nw asking very y how Ceſar rl Heanſwered as Would 1 might 


Ora Crntigy horigenigens Qi ndee Sega anet 
enkoky 3 danci ; and lang awong pn, doing SING 
umour, fell a dancin 

R Fi rank ing admomiſded one oi Frindothuck 


did not ſtand with the gravity of 
Mn 


would detract from his eſteem ; He told him, 


_ DIES Sts 


ns and would rx 


aede 7 3 DN 


pertinent and 
Hark you F ks hen bave with me for the 
== 
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Another great talker having tired him with a tedious diſcourſe, excuſed himſelf at laſt. 
and told him he was afraid he had wearied him, No indeed Sir, reply*d Caftruccio, for I did 
not mind one word that you ſaid. 

He uſed to Drollupon z perſon, who having been a handſom boy, prov'd ashandſom 2 
_ (faid he) bas been ahways againſt Married people : when he was a boy he 
debauched Men from their Wroes, and now be debauches Women from their Husbands. | 

He faw an envious man laugh, and asked him, Do you laugh, ſaid he, That things go well 
"with your ſelf, or ill with other people. 

he was under the Tutelage of Franceſco Guinigi, one of his Comerades asking 
him merrily,what he ſhould give him for a box at his Ear,Coftruccio anſwered immediatly, 
a Helmet if you pleaſe. 

He was forced to puta Citizen of Luccatodeath, who formerly had been a great inſtru- 
ment of his advancement 3 and being reproached by ſome body, for dealing ſo ſeverely 
withan old friend Lhe on he, you ” miſtaken, it was with a = foe. Kut: 

Caſtruccio com prudence of thoſe perſons, who though they prer to Marry, 
would tiever be brought ro'r, to the Aiſererion of thoſe people who though they talk'd 
much of going to Sea, kept conſtantly at Land. 

He uſed wo fay, he wondered much at one Cuſtom among men : when they buy any 
thing curious, ether of Chriſtal or Glaſs, they ſound it, and employ all their ſenſes to be 
ſure un be good; but in chooſing of a Wife, they uſe nothing but their fight, as if ſhe was - 
takenonly to be look*d upon. | 

He was of opinion that after his Death there would be a general alteration ; and bein 
asked when he came to die, how he would be buried, be replyed, With my face downward, 
for Tam fure in a ſhort time this Country will be turned topſie turvey, and then I ſhall be in the 
ſame poſture with other men. | ; 

he wasin controverſie with Huguccione, but had him in great veneration for his 
bravery and Condiift; being acked in'difcourſe whether for the ſalvation of his Soul, he 
neverhad any thoughts of turning Monk, he anſwered no, for to him ſeemed very ſtrange 
if Frier Lazarone go to Paradiſe, and Hu ome F aggivolato Hell. 

Being asked what time was moſt for a Man to Eat, hw himſelf in health, he 
anſwered, The rich whenthey are h , and the poor when they can. 

Seeing a Friend of his make uſe of his Servant toput up his Breeches, he told him, I hope 
ere long, you'l have one to feed you. | 

Seeing overthe door of a certain perſon this Inſcription in Latin , God Keep this Houſe 
from ill people ; He c Thenthe Maſter muſt never come in tt. 

- Faſfing by a Hitle Houſe with a great Gate, hedaid, If they have not a care, this Houſe 
willrun away thorow the Gate. | 

Being in diſcourſe with the Ambaſſador of the King of Waples about the ſerrlement of, 
_ mae; dpon ſome oporely berwixt py, the nmr Da him in a 

, Why then Sir you are not our King ? Caſftruccio reply thy, « your King 
a Gd dk or 4 ba ? being rent Goon : hy this. ſaid Caltraecio, would you have 


WT of rarho: cg <p 

e might add: many other anfwers of his, all full of weight, as well as wit ; bur theſe 

ſhallſufhce. He dye&in the 4.476 year of his Age, and from the time he came firſt ro ap- 
in the world, in his good and his bad fortune he ex alwlys an equality and 
inck of ſpirit; "and as he left ſeyeral Monuments of av 7 mop by good fortune 

behind him; ſo he was nor aſhamed to leave ſome memorials of his adverſity: When he 

was delivered from Huguccione's impriſonment , he cauſed rhe Irons with which he was 


-minacled, to be hung inthe publickeſt place in his Palace , where they are to be ſeen to 


this day, being willing thar poſteriry might know, that how fortunate ſoever he was ini the 
- - > far : 


- main, he was not t 


exem 
That which is KN rontarkable >, tharheving equalledthe greataChions of Scipio and 
Philip the Father of Alexander, he-died' as they did in-ahe 44h. year of his Age, and 
doubtleſs he would have ſurpaſſed them both, had he found as fayourable diſpo at 


 Lweca, as0ne ofthem didin Macedon, and the other in Rome. 
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A'Narrative of the Murther of Vitellozzo Vitelli, 
Oliveretto da Fermo, S:gnor Pagolo, and the 
Duke deGravina,(all of the Family of the Urfini) 


the one committed by Duke Valentine, and the other 
compoſed by Nicolo Machiavelli. 


Uke Yalentine wasreturned from Lombardy, whither he had gone to excuſe him- 
ſelf in relation to certain Calumnies obj againſt him by the F lorentines a- 
bout the revolt of Arezzo, and other Towns in the Yale de Chiana, and being 
cometo Imola,upon conſulration with his Friends,he concluded upon his 
tion againſt Giovenni Bentrvog li Sovereign of Bolonia,becauſe Duke Valentine had a mind 
to reduce that City,and make it chief of his Dutchy of Rowagna;of which the Vitells,Orſins, 
and their followers having notice, it appeared tothem all, that the ſaid Duke Valentine 
grew too potent, and that upon the taking Bologne, it was to be feared , he would endea- 
VOUr tO Cxterminate them, and make himpaif the only. great man in ſtay. —_—_ 
Dyet was held at Magione in Perugia, wherethere met the Cardinal Pagolo,the Duke de Gra- 
vins Orfini,Yitellozzo Vitelli, Olrveretto da Fermo, Gap eto | ign of Per- 
4, and Antonio da Venafro ſent from Pandolfo Petrucci, as head of Sienna. Upon ſerious 
iberation about the greatneſs and diſpoſition of the Duke , it was concluded very nece(- 
fary toreſtrain him in time; otherwiſe there was great danger of a General deftrudtion, 
Reſolving therefore to defire aid of the F orentines, and to continue their amity with the 
Beativerk, they ſent Embaſladors to both ; promiſing their afſiſtance tothe one, and beg- 
ging the aſſiſtance of the other againſt the Common Enemy. This Dyet was quickly nois'd 
all over Italy, and ſuch of Duke Valentine's SubjeRts as were diſcontented ( among whom 
were the Urhmasi begun to hold up thirhed and for a revolution. ile the 
or one , hrprnge pence, certain of the lnbabirancs Urbins,laid a plot to ſurprize the 
of Sev. Lee, which at that time was kept for the Duke,and the manner was thus; The 
Governor of the Caſtle was buſie in repairing it, and mending the fortifications, to which 
purpoſe haying commanded great quantities of Timber to (pane, 1a oth | 
contrived that certain of the biggeſt pieces ſhould b®laid ( as by rt) uponthe bri ge, 
which they knew could not be cran'd up without a great deal of difficulty ; whilſt 
Guards were employed in hoyſting the Tumber,they took their opportunity, ſerzed upon the 
Bridge, and then upon the Caſtle, which was no fooner known to be taken, but the whole 
Country revolted and called intheir old Duke; yet, nor ſo much upon the ſurprize of that 
Caſtle, as their 2%. ax HY I We", 5 » by means of which they did not 
queſtion to be The Dyet ing the revolt of Urbino, concluded no 
time was to beloſt, and having drawn their Forces together, they advanced, if any Town 
was remaining tothe Duke, to reduce it immediately. They ſent a new Embally to the 
F lorentines tofſolicite their Concurrence againſt the common Enemy ; to remonſtrate their 
ſucceſs, and to convince them that ſuch an opportunity being loſt, was not to be expected 
again. But the Florentines had an old pique to the Vizells and Urſini upon ſeveral accom 
o that they did not only not joyn with them, but they ſent their Secretary Nicolo Machi 
velli tothe Duke to offer him reception or aſſiſtance which be pleaſed to Elect. The Duke 
was at Imola-at that time in great conſternation; for unexpeRtedly on a ſudden , when he 
dream'd nothing of it, his Soldiers revyolred, and left him with a War at his Doors, and 
00 force to repel it: But taking heart upon the Florentine Complement, he reſolved with 
the few Forces he had left, to protradt, and ſpin out the War, and by ions and pra- 
Qtices of agreement, gain timetill he could provide himſelf better, whach be did rwo ways, 
by ſending to the King of France, and by giving advance Mony to all Men at Arms and 
Cronkete would come in. Notwithſtanding all this, the Ur/ins proceeded;and marched 
on towards Foſſombrone, where being faced by a party of the Dukes, they _—— 
an 


\, 
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and beat them: The news of that defeat, put the Duke _ new Counſels, to try if he 
could ſtop that humour by any praQtice of accord; and being excellent at difſetnbling, he 
omitted nothing that might perſuade them that they were the Aggreſlors and had taken up | 
Arms firſt againſt him : 'That what was in his hands, he would willingly ſurrender; that 
the Name of Prince was enough for him, and if ' pleaſed, the Principality ſhould be 
theirs ; and hedeluded them fo far, that they ſent Signor Pagolo to him to treat about a 
Peace, and in the mean time granted a Ceffatiori of Arms: However the Duke pur no ſtop 
to his recruits, but re! himſelf daily with all poſſible diligence ; and that his ſup- 
plies might not be diſcovered, he diſpersdthem as they cane, all over Romagna: Whil'ſt 
theſe things were in tranſaCtion, a ſupply of 500 Lances arrived to him from France ; and 
. though by their help he found him g enough to confront his Enemy in the held, 
yet he judged it more ſecureand profitable to go on with the cheat, and not break off the 
Czpitulatign that then was on foot : And he acted it ſo well, that a Peace was concluded ; 
their old Penſions confirmed, 4000 Duckats paid down, a ſolemn engagement givennot to 
diſturb the Bentsvogh; He made an alliance with Giovanni, and declared that he could nor, 
and had no power to conſtrain any of them to come perſonally to him, unleſs they pleaſed 
to do it themſelves. They promiſed on their part to reſtore the Dutchy of Urbino, and 
whatever elſe they had taken from him ; toſerve bimin all his Enterprrzes: not to make 
War without his leave ; nor hire themſelves to any body elſe. "Theſe Articles being Ggn'd, 
Guid Ubaldo Duke of Urbin fled again to Venice , having diſmantled all the and 
ſtrong holds in his Dutchy before he departed ; for having a confidence in the people, he 
would not that thoſe places which he could not defend himſelf, ſhould be poſletled by the 
Enemy, and made uſe of to keep his friends in ſubjeQtion. 

Bur Duke Valentine having fhniſhed 20s, #granas and diſpoſed his Armyinto 
all over Romagna, about the enid of November, removed from Ila to Ceſena, where he 
continued ſeyeral days in conſultation with certain Commiſſioners ſent from the Vitelli, and 
Urfini ( who were then with their Troops in the Dutchy of Urbino) about what new Enter- 
prize they were next to undertake;and becauſe nothing was concluded,Oliverotto da Fermo 
was ſent to eto him, if he thought good, an expedition into Tſcany ; if not, that 
they might joyn, and ſet down before Sinigaglia. The Duke mo » That the Floren- 
rimes _—_ hor 6 _ he ws _ W1 —_— n—_ mare ns their 

al for Sinipagh em V ullingly. vin own, it 
mu long before they had News it won ray de Caſtle Feld out; forthe Governor 
refuſed to ſurrender to any body but the Duke , whereupon they intreated him to come. 
The Duke thought this a fair opportunity, and the better becauſe he went not of himſelf, 
but upon their invitation z and to make them the more ſecure; he diſmiſſed his French, 
eden RUNNRNIREY CY be retained a hundred Lances under the Com- 
mand of his Kinſman Aonſfieur de C . ) Departing about the end of December from + 
Ceſena, he went to Fano , where with all the cunning and artifice he could uſe, he perſua- 
ded the Vitells and Us ſinito ſtay with the Army till be came; remonſtrating to them that 
ſuch jealouſtes and ſuſpicions as thoſe, mult needs weaken their alliance, and render it 
undurable ; and that for his part he was a man who defired to make uſe as well of the 
Counſels, as the Arms of his Friends. And though Yitellozzo oppoſed it very much, 
(for by the death of his Brother he had been t how unwiſe it was to offend a Prince 
firſt, and then put himſelf mto his hands ) els yrs age ne no ( whoun- 
derhand was corrupted by preſents and promiſes from the Duke) he conſented to ſtay. Here- 
upon the Duke upon his the 30th of Decemb. 1502. imparted, þis deſign ro Eight 
of his principal mtimates (amongſt Don Michael, and Monſignor d' Euna were two) 
and appointed, that when Vitellozz0, Pagolo Urfini, the Duke de Gravina,and Oliverotto 
ſhould come to meet him, two of his Fayourites ſhould be ſure to order it ſo, asto get one of 


the Urſin: berwixt ther ASD couple his man ) and entertain them till they 


came to Smigapha; with injunCtion not to part with them any terms till 
were brought to the Dukes ings, and bens Cuſtody. Aker thishe ered 
whole Army, Horſe and Foot(which conſiſted of 2000 of the firſt,and r 0000 of the latter ) 
to be ready drawn up, upon the banksof the Metauro, about five miles diſtant from Fano, 
—_— Being come up tothem upon the Metawro, be commanded our 
rwo Horſe asa Forlorn, and then cauſing the Foot to march, he brought up the 
Reer himſelf with the remainder. | 

Fam, ng fs two Cities in Ia Marca, ſeated upon the bank of the Adriatick 
Sea, diſtant one the other about 1 5 miles ; ſo that travelling up towards Sinigaglia, 
the bottom of the Mountains on the right hand are ſo near the Sea, they are almoſt walk'd 
by the water, & at the greateſt diſtance they are not above two miles. The City of Sinigaglia 
m 
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from theſe Mountains is not above a flight ſhot, and the Tide cothes up within leſs than 2 
Mile. By the fide of this Town there 15a little River, which runs cloſe by the wall next 
Fam, and is in fight of theRoad: So that he who comes to Sinigaghia, palles a long way 
under the Mountains, and being come tothe River which runs by Sinigagha,turns on the 
left hand upon the bank, which within a bow ſhot, bringshim «to a Bridge over the ſaid 
River, almoſt right agaiftſt the Gate: before the Gate there is a little Bourg with a Market- 
Hr one fide of which, is ſhouldred up by the bank of the River. The Yielli,and Urſini, 
aving concluded to attend the Duke themſelves,and to pay their perſonal reſpects,to make 
room for his Men had drawn off their own, and diſpoſed them into certain Caſtles at the 
diſtance of fix miles, only they hadleft in Sinigag/ia, Oliveretto with a party of about 1000 
Foot, and 150 Horſe which were med > hebid loan: Things bein 
Duke. #alentine approached, but when higHorſe in the Van came ups 


wVina, advanced upon their Mules towait upon Duke Valewine;Yire yas UNarm 

Cap lin'd part xadty toms; melancholy, as if he had had ſome foreſight of his deſti- 
ny, which conſidering his tormer courage and exploits, was admired by eyery body: And it 
3s ſaid, that when he came from his houſe , in order to meeting Duke Valentine at Siniga- 
glia,he took his laſt leave very ſolemnly of every body. He bs Family and 
torrunes, to the chief of his Officers, and admoniſhed his' {dren , notſo to 
commemoratethe fortune, as themagnanimiry of their Anceſtors. 'Theſethree Princes being 
arrived in ——_—_ of Duke Valentine,faluted him with cvility,and were as civilly 
received ; and each of them, ( as ſoon as they were well obſerved by the perſonsappointed 
to ſecure them ) were ſingled, and diſpoſed berwixt two of them. But the Dukepercerving 
that Oliveretto was wanting ( who was left behind with his Regiment, and had drawn jr up 
in the Market-place for the greater formality, ) he wink*d upon Don Michaekto whom the 
care of Olveretto was 'd) that he ſhould be ſure to provide he might not eſcape. Upon 
this intimation, Dex Michael clap'd ſpurs to his Horſe, and rid before, pln, wyenc + 

to Oliveretto, he told himit was inconvenient to keep his Men to their Arms, unleſs 
they were ſent preſently to rheir quarters, they would be taken up for the Dukes ; where- 
fore he perſuaded himto diſmiſs them, and go with him to the Duke. Okverecro followin 

his Counſel, went along with him to the Duke, who no ſooner ſaw him, but he calPd is 
to him, and Oliveretto having paid his Ceremony fell in with the reſt.” Being come jnto 
the Town, and come upto the Duke's Quarters, they all diſmounted; and arrended 'bim 
up, Where being carried by himinto a private Chamber, they were inſtantly Arreſted and 
madePriſoners. The immediately mounted, and commanded their Soldiers ſhould 
be all nts arenas merry donor plundered into 
the | which bel ro Vitells, and Urſins beintz at g diſtance, 
narfes cont rn hep Shs: Gear bad ela: brf.gpar por, 7 


bring the Diſcipline and Courage of their Maſters, they kept cloſe together, and marched - 


away in ſpight both of the writ pn ener omen But Valentine's 'Sol- 
diers, not content with the pi of Oli o's Soldiers, fell foul upon the Town, 'and 
had not the Duke by the death ayes Humans ye ee) Sivigaghi had 
been ruined. 'The night coming on, andthe  appeaſed, the Duke began to think 
of his Priſoners, reſolved Vitelloz20, and Olrweretto ſhould die, and having cauſed them to 
be intoa convenient place, he comraanded they ſhould be ſtrangled; bur they ſaid 

ingat their deaths, that was anſwerable totheir lives; for Vitellozzo begged only thar 
the Pope might be ſupplicated in his behalf, for a plenary indulgence. Olwvererto impeachied 
Vitelloxzzo, and lay'd all upon his back; P and the Duke de Gravina were continued 
alive, till the had information that his Holineſs at Rowe had ſeized upon the Cardinaf 
Orſino, the Arch-biſhop of Florence,and Meſſer Facopo da Santa Croce; upon which News, 
onthe 1 $thof Fanuary, they allo were both ſtrangled in the Caſtle of Prene after thefiame 
manner. | 
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An Abridoment written EE Niuolo Machiavelli, 
- Secretary of FLORENCE. 


{HE Kingzand of Fraweaie acthietind materich nad mers er- 
ful than ever, and hoy por  urn Reaſons : Firſt, 2: | 
[The Crown pafling by faccedſon of Blood is become rich, becauſe in caſe 
whe the Rag heto Sie fuccenum ni pe) it falls all 


tothe Crown ; any this faying mon times hapned , has been a corroboration, as 
y in the Dutchy e's and of ming mpg eto fall out ro this 
, who having no Sons, the Datchy of Orleans,” and State of Adilay ( his heredi- 


CE ear en co erties upon the Crown : So that ar thisday moſt of the good 
Towns in France arein the Crown, and few remaining to perſons. 
A ſecond greatReaſon of the ſtrengrhof that 5; whereas heretofore France 
was not entire, bur ſubject to ſeveral Barons, Senethledet only” ws 
x Loans Ayaur ar ane 1 of Guienn and Burbon did formerly the ſaid 
mamas IN nt _ o_ 
A reaſon 1s, I rinces were ready every 
| Fur marr ug nd angry Ln ; Bren, Guin 
nehdaruadpoee—_okc yr Way" them thereunto, and gi Jury. An | 
be Eugh bad Wars with France, by their 
Ro 4 a WENT yo rg ns on into that Country, and gave the King of 
France his hands full : and in hke manner the Duke of "was as troubleſom, 
pow Duke of Bourbon. But now Brit agne, Guienne, the Bourbonoxs, and 
being united ro that Crown, and very loyal and faithful ; "Thoſe 
tie aac foe ce want theirold Confederates to inviteandaftit them, bur 
aloke Ja -apree? ater ſothat the King of France is more ſtrong , and his Adver- 
aries more weak. | 
Another reaſon may be, 'That at this day the richeſt and moſt potent of the Baronsare of 
the Blood Royal ; DE ett whooe deform, the Crown may come 
to them, upon which ſcore they are firm to it, hoping that ſome time or other it may fall 
either to them or their ,. Whereas tomutiny or oppoſe, it might fr Be their 
ſucceſſion, asir to this King as Trey mn tice Battel of 
where in favour of the ſaid Duke of Britagne, he was perſonally in Service the 
French. Upon thedeath of King Charles, the Crown being legally in Lewis, it was diſs 
d whether that fault and of his ſhould not be a bar to his ſucceſſion , and 
it not been that he was very rich,'bymeansof his frugality, and able ro bear the Port 
of that at his own expence, andthe next Heir Monſigneur 4* Angoliſme an Infant, 
he had ; burfor theſe reaſons , and ſome fayour he had beldes , Lewis was 
ated Ring? 


The 


i AN Abridgment. 


The laſt reaſon is, becauſe the States of the Barons in France are not divided among the 
Heirs, ( as in Germany, and ſeveral parts of Italy ) butdeſcend till tro the Eldeſt Son who 
arethe right Heirs; and the younger Sons are left, by ſome little affiſtance from theit 
Flder Brothers to ſhift for themſelves; whereupon they berake themſelves generally to the 
Wars, endeavourin to advance themſelves that way, and raiſe themſelves fortunes : and 
cr — by mans hr wn (7x beter art this ay, and tad fair for preferment, | 

The French Infantry cannot be good, for it being long ſince parent War,they muſt 
needs want experience. Belidesin the Country gf rs wed ©, Tring hr 
Mechanicks, all of them ſo cuxb'd and cow'd * the Nobleſs, pobgrds 
lanimous and baſe; and the King of France having away Me = 
uſe of them in bis Wars, unleſs it be of his Geſcoigns who .. ſomerhing berter a the 
reft, and the reaſon is, becauſe bordering bordering upon the Spanier , they are conſtami,y upori 
duty, or communicate ſomething of their Nature: But for ſome years fince |bave 
ſhown themſelves better Theives than Soldiers; nevertheleſs in and of 
Towns they do well enough, bur in the field they are bur indifferent, quite contrary to 
the Sono gr _ ro bedeale with in the held, but in ſtorming ot 
defending a Town, are not og ; and If it proceeds from hence that 
they cannot in both caſes keepthe ſame order which Hm val the held. Wherefore 
the King of France makes uſe of Switzers, and = Aga d der 
not rely upon his Gaſcoignes in time of Service. And it his Foot were as good as his Men 
at Arms, no doubt but the King of France would be able to defend hi elf againſt all the 
Princes in Exrope. 

The Frenchare naturally more fierce and hot, than dexterousor ſtrong, and if reſiſted 
handſormly in their firſt charge, flacken and cool, and as timerous as Women. 
They are likewiſe 1 ——_— of di or incommodity, of ,v 


that *ris no hard marrer, finding themin diſorder, to maſter and overconie 
FEE. 


the Spaniard: tell u Yong mans ty an 
beenthe une with the Venetians, be wer plunger rnd uaryr Vaila, oe) 
following the French example bur for ten days : Butthe of Bartolmeo & 


too hot for them. The ſame ages 2 bo Het of aug op bo 


certainly ruined the French in their Ul Government, and want of 
which were intercepted oa that fide towards Ferrars by the Venetiansand 
--hr- dat pany, ct but bythe raſhneſs of _ te Ry 
has, and iQory, and though as it was, it was y 
it ed of either Jo c__—_ | in the ſame ki 
ms bhretring in his Men at Arms, jr p; paniard; force in their Foot, 
was the leſs. +, Fr age whantar te Fre, mate ſures revel 
ſelf againſt their firſt impetus and attack, io dong befhall be Gan wank 
ſar's ayer of ons Gnny, Aff thy womeethen Mew of hp 
France in reſpe& of and the convenience of GRO EET 
for their Commditiesan boar ary Part hatle of norbing , by 3 
among the people, vhchs rt with buy te 


ESE Bend gle nohingz For Carl, EE 
it be or or 
F have RE er owns it all che Mony comes intothe hands of the Lords, 


doubtleſs at pay ay On 9%. the people are ſo poor, he that has 
buta Floren, believes himſelf a Prince 

Fs nr tron les (nll pred Revs, warring roi 
ſeveral Biſhops w ve emporal as Revenues, cos 
to keep their houſes, not one of their i 
itup according to the Natural covetouſnels of the Prelates, and 
Accrews to the jury nr ute we ot ary int Je, ad Oman 


+ for thedecoration of their Chappels ; OR NEDEn Rney bg gut 1 
p 
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and whar is laid up by the Prelates, their money and their movables is of an immenſe ya- 
lue. 

In all Counſels for the Government and Adminiſtration of the affairs of ty King- 
dom, the Prelates are always the greateſt number,the other Lords not 4 ring gitſo much, 
as knowing the execution mult come thorow their hands : fo that both are contented, 
one to ordain, br pvc Srkes. ay po ATE are many times ſome of the ancienter and 
more experienced Souldiers taken in to the Prelates in ſuch things as are out of their 
ſphear. 

\ TheBeneeein Fran ( by virtue of a Cuſtom and Law derived anciently from the 
) are conferred by the Colledges; inſomuch as the Camens, when their Arch-Biſhop, 

or Pilkop dies, calling un Aﬀſembly,to diſpoſe of their Benefices to them that arethoug t 
moſt worthy, Shop comes that they are frequently divided among themſelves, becauſe 
as many are prefer'd by favour and bribery, as by piety and worth: and it is the ſame with 
the Monks in theeleQtion of their Abbots. other inferior Benefices are in the Gift of 


the Biſhops. If the King atanytime would intrench u warring. rigged ors 
korn pur ee i y force; for they ; bad thoweb 
forc* thr Kings n vnr dud, bt hs Bop be ſure to be diſper, 


xr per yokarby te 
The French are Tan caldera o oder poop oe. which they 
will laviſh and ſquander as 1906 Aj oxup own : a French-man cheat, or rob you, 
_— TR \ - rp em he ay bran vere 
maps yrr nee Hanger humour of the Spamard ; tor if he gets any thing of you, 
you muſt took for 
The French ein grem of the Engliſh, for the great inroads and devaſtations which 
they have made ancien I BER; mhennch, that emekg Gd eocagn por lethe 
terr1 


aq 1g liſh 1s to this day ; thoſe poor wretches not being able ro 

thatthe Reeachare vikarwilhpoaliamned now heron fret then ; for that now they are 
Armed, and united, having poſleſſion of thoſe States upon which the Eng- 
liſh did rely, as the Dutchy of Bur and the Dutchy of Britagne ; and on 
the other Ge Re arenot fo well in'& for *isſo long fincerhey had any War, 
there 1s not a mari living whoever look*dan enemy in the face ; and beſides, there 


is ao bod ee 10 jon wit th, i they hou land, bur only the Arch-Duke, 


They are afraid Icewiſe of the Spaniards, by reaſon of their ſagac and vi 
But when-ever that King invades France, he does it wich grear Gidraccage; of any 


to France, the diſtance is ſo ſo barren, that every time the Spaniard: 

—_— any ſuch thing, ” axrner or Gebenna, they muſt needs be 

uch incommoded, not only for want of for want of et ro ful them 

in in ſo edious march; becauſe the Coun them is ſcarce habitable for its fertility, 

Cana t apap" $a Seeger rearrange dep enmng ſo that in theſe 
towards the Pireneans, the French are in little ofthe Spaniard. 

Of the Flemmings the Frenchlikewiſe are in no fear; tor, by reaſon of the coldneſs of 

their Country, they donot nr OY their own ſubliſtance, eſj y of Corn and 


kevcss with which yas to ſi our of | Naw: other 
in France. the Agra vs Flanders live of their own raanu- 
reywhihtbey ven arte Fin France, that is, at Pars Lyons, for towards the 
Sea-{idethey have no utterance for any thing, and rowards Germany tis the ſame ; for there 
are more of their Commodities made in F lawders : ſo that whenevertheir Commerce 
with the French is cut off, they will have no where to pur off their Commoditi _y"—_ 
where to ſupply themſelyes with viftuals:ſo that without irreſiſtible neceſlity the F 

will never have any controverſie with the French. * 

- -Burof the ep e.r fro gur oy = reaſon of their vicinity, and the 
ſds incariiags to which they 


widimhore ealC und © one anrhngar3c erg ayer a yrongr onrgebrels ws 
nor Horſe ; but the French have Towns and Countries very near them, OT 
well fortified and the Swizzers never make ariy great Beſides, the difj 

dngof Towns ad ey ul inthe to the ſtorming or 

ding of 'Fowns: and it 1s very unwillingly ( if ever )the Frenchcometo cope with them 
upon the Frontiers; for baving no it is able to bear up with the Swizzer:, their 
Men at Arms without Foot can do nothing: moreover, the Country us ſo qualified, that 
thereis not room enough for the Men at and Cavalry todraw up, and mariageto ad- 


in an Abridgment. 


* 


vantage, and the Swizzers are not eafil — hw 5 tempted from their borders into the 
leave tuch 4 well provided Towns ( as I mentioned before ) Chet backs 
--+ Aa ſupplies ſhould be intercepted , and perhaps their retreat be ob- 
On :» 0 ET x /y they are in no fear, in. reſpeCt of the Apenine Mountains, and 
the aſe they have at the foorof them: ſo that who-ever invades the Do- 
Fr _— muſt be ſifre ro overcome, or by reaſon of the bafrenneſs 
of the Country about, he will hazard ro be famiſhed, or com to leave thoſe Towns 


behind him which would bemadacR,or to amaquethems ard which would be 
worſe: fothat on the (ide of Italy they are in no , for the aboveſaid ; and 
moreover, there is not a Prince in Italy ableto him, nor arethe Iralions nowin 
ſuch unity as in the days of the Romans. 
the Sao adam wh Porn ar pprebenfion, becuuſcitis walked 
'the Sea on that fide, and accommodated with Ports always full of lof Ships of the 
gs, and partly of other petty Princes ) Cafficient ro defend any ſud- 
den umpreflion ; ict premeditated , >prper renner to'pre- 
; for it requires rime to make a invaſion, and the preparation will be 


y ſome body, beladesfor further ſecuriy, there are always partes of Men ar Arms ſcowring 


—_ wa: 
ng of their Townsis not ſo great ; for the French SubjeQtsareves 
here jure hen 


d 
&rs where Garifons, and by con ce would be more thoſe flyi 
bode of ben Amer em te hrge: againſt any nnd ll : 


ao ie un en er rn rg 
neration. They live at very little ce, by reaſon of their ar nryen 
hath ſomething of his own : their is courſe, of and they uſe no 
kind of Silks, neither the men nor the women; for if they ſhould, ſhould be obnoxious 
to the Gentry, who would certainly be even with them. 


The Biſhopricks in France, according to modern compuration, are 146, and the Arch- 


Biſhopricks 18. 
The Pariſhesare reckoned a million and 700, and the Abbies 740. Of the Priories there 


1500 Account. 
Of the ordinary andextraordinary Entries of the Crown,I could get no exaRt aceagnt, 
Ii of ſeveral, and all told me they wereas the King pleaſed to Yer ſome 
told me that that part of his ordinary Revenue which ariſes out of his Gabels 1 
vie nd bread nd l6; end the hike ,conunts w <iiion cad ret tenhind) 
Crowns: and his extraordinary, by Taxes, amounts as he whchar ie rep 
he has another ſtring to his bow, 2nd tha is by way of 
Fae 5 errnges, ling can forme, Sir, The King recommends bimjei fo, 
you ; and baving at tilts ny or mon, He deſires ou wouldfurnſ bn 
the ſum contained in the Letter; which ſums are-paid into the next Receiver, and there 
are of them in every Town who receives all the profits and revenue accrewing to the 
King by Gabels, Tan Loans; comberaifh 
Thoſe Towns which are ſubje& to the Crown, have no rules or orders but what His 
OY roſer them for raiſing of mony either by Taxes or otherwiſe. 
authority of the Barons over Their Subjedts, and half their Revenues confifts in 
bread, and wine, and fleſh, 4s aboveſaid, pus +7.bo for hearth-mony,but it muſt 
; three months. Taxes and 


» Which he grants very 


rar 
"puta and ne- 
NR bel hs ooiary pic both in War and P rocommand 
he $ n in War eace, 1 
the Tame pay the Souldiers, they chthey do by ticketsof aſſignment. The Pen- 
foners and Gentlemen repair to the Generals with their tickers from month to month, 
where they are entred,and having received a new policy from three monthsto three months, 
the Penſzoners and Gentlemen go then to the Receivers of the reſpective Provinces where 
Cer: 
ht Kiagare200y their pu 20 Crowns n month ; and 
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ThePunkenonenanfecaties, and their Penſions are as uncertain, being more or leſs 
us; pdunta the Nangs they are i 8 way of prefermext, and therefore there is no exact 


ag gr ag; the Receivers General of Shines. i is, to receive ſo much for fire, and fo 
much for taxes b hremaſiae ef thaking ; and totake care thar both ordinary and extraor- 


' The Trekinen a clargr: [0048 - we 6m AE? orders from 


Phe otfce of the Grand Chancellor is judicial and definitive, he can pardon 
TEE ERIg hn oe 
Cauſes where the Clients are contumacioully litigious, He can prefix them a _ 
termination of their Suit: He can confer hs” >a > faq, withthe 
ſent, for thoſe grants are pals'd ; Hoary 10000 the Brond-Beak, whonece: thee 

for 


Seal by the ſaid . His falaryis 10000 Franks per @n. and 11000 more 
for his Table, which Table is intended and entertainment of ſuch Geatle- 
46 pes 77 AGREE a in bistrain, when they think fit cither ro dine or 


Ae fa thick th of England received annually from the King of France was 
ke hound Franks in Cnſdertam of cri Suburimen by the prefect King of 
Father inthe Duteby ag Lora pe ian x | 
"Ne prericre inFomerbu ne Seneſchal, when there are more, ( I donot 
for there is never but one) their authority as over the Militia 


borkn > Oriya Emimar, nr he kantey of they Office they are ob- 


| ke Go? Governorsof the Provincesare as many as the King pleaſes, and have their Com» 


muſlon for life or years, and their Salaries great of little, as he thinks good to appoint : the 
other Governors, to the very inferior Officers in eyery little Town, have all their Commul- 
for yourqult know there is no office in that Kingdom, bur is either 


= by 
adn. og non nas nl Go Rea, Gan Sno 
tain account, but as to them, the King's warrant 15 ſuſhcient, for they are not hable ro the 
Chamber of Accounts. 
T he Office of the Chamber of Accounts is to view and audit the accounts of all ſuch 
pe Rs A 947109 He HAAS 3 ORRRNEY Me < 07 


| The Wai of Paris is paid out of the Rents of the Foundations of the Colledges, 


PTE: Tholoſe ngding 
TheParliaments are fiv of Pars, of Rean,of Burdeaws and D from 
exher of = 


Ehbavewith ſome 
charges of the Kings Houlbold, 1nd hs privy Prrand T nd © 6 I fnd ut is what bat be pleaſes 
His Archers are four bundred, deſign'd for the Guard of kisPerlon, among which there 
may fre. and a Coat of 
ther Salary 1 400 
Foot-Guards conſiſted formerly of three hundred men, with each of them 
cnnſew of a year, that is, Coats and Shooes, 


a -Penſwn of 


icaFranks a 
one for Summer, and the other for Winter; dur of OR = - 
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Kon 


cularly near the King, their Salary being 12 Franks menſ; andtheir Cour ofSill, which 
was begun in the ume of King Charles #* 

The Harbingers are thoſe who are ſent before to take up Lodgings for the Court, they 
are 3% in i each of them has a Salary of three hundred Franks every year, and 
a Coat of the King's Lingo ee Ian and have each of * 
them 600 Franks per @n. _— method is. this; they divide 
themſelves into four partics, Meral Cork fon iondir; 1ncaſe et Nays wait him- 
ſelf ) URI Ea ny vm rectified betwixt the followers of the 
Court, and the Maſters of the Houſes:: another ot them goes along with the Court ; a 
kerens mapa, ane > wa and the fourth: where he lies'the next, by which 

they keep ſo exact an order, that they are- no ſooner arrived; butevery man knows 
be Lov g,and i furniſhed wyhevery thing got ready to bi hand. 

oft del Hoſtels « perſon who follows always the perſon; of the King,” and his 
office 1s judiciary : where-ever the Court goes, his Benctr is the andin all Towns 
where he comes the people may appeal to him as to their Lieutenant. ordinary Salary 
1s 6000 Franks. hy under him two Judges in Civil Cauſes, paid by the King,eachof 
them 600 Franks per @n. he has likewiſe under him a Lieutenant Criminaland'30 Archers 
paid as aboveſaid. Thoſe who are taken by this Provoſt upon any criminal accourit, cannot 
appeal to the Parliament. He diſpatches all both in Civil and Criminal affairs; arid if the , 
Plainuff and Defendant appear once before him, it s enough, = buline&s' is dever- 

The Maſters of the Kin + Hoaſtld re cigt, bur there is no cemin ule for thr Se 
lary, for ſome have 1000 Fr ir ap ene ue —n9 at it pleaſes theKing, over 
whom there is Grand" Moſer wi Salary of 11000 Vaaalls orc and his authority is 
only over thereſt. 

of the Admiral of France is overall the Fleet, and Ships, and Ports be- 
_—— Hecan ſeize, and make what Ships be pleaſes , and diſpoſe of 
them as hethinks when he has- done. His Salary s 1 0000 Franks. 

[The Box the King's Order have no certain number, depending wholly upon the 

When ar ore won theyſiwear to defend thbCrown, and ever up- 
any termsto be enga DE keſt of the can never be ived of their 
mi bur by deat. of their Penſions » gctaPitnks ja an. ſome have 

all arenor 

The Chama office is to wait upon the King, to ſeeto his Chamber, and to adviſe 
him : and indeed his Chamberlains are perſons of the principal reputation in his Kingdom 
their Penſions are ſox, eight, and ren thouſand Franks vakend ſomerimes nothing , for 
© the King does often confer thoſe” Places ſome and rich ſtranger, whom he has a 


mind to burt they have no are eXem 1 all Gabels,and 
have heir derin Courta the near Taleo the 

The Maſter of the Horſeis to be wins wb authority is over the / 
12 Quieries; and the ſame rhar the Giing Maſe, end che Gran 


Chamberlaineis over thoſe whoare under them. tuclg BSEoodh Gans 
ny rey him up and down, and carries the Sword before hitn. 
the Kin, g's Council'have Penſions of berwixr fox and eight Ruins 


Merry as. at the pleaſure of his Majeſty; their names at are, earner & 
a Pans bit m, ; Monſ.da Raſh, and the 
Be Haber 
ers © 00 Tre kepe them eh ofihe Condit, Ren for when the 
Grand Chancellor is abſent, Parigi does that office for him,/and takes them' with him. 
The Title which the King of France pretendsro the State of ; HisGrand- 
father married a Da of the Dukeof Afilan, whodied without Heir inales, - 
inns; ue 4220 had two Daughters women and Iknow not how many 
'Of the Ladies, one wascalled Madons YValentina;and was matried to Lewis Duke 
of Orleans, tans, Gaapd d-fatherto this preſent King, deſcended lincally from King Pipen. Duke 
by yarn ing dead,his Son Philip ſucceeded him, who died without ne 
only one natural Daughter behind him. Afterwards that State was 
nil the Sforzeſchi, as is rams nas 07 it fell co rhe Heirs-of the ben 
Madons Valentina, and that from the very day in which the Duke of Orleans married with 
the Houſe of Milan, be added the thies Lillie in his Coar of Arms, the Snake, which is 
_ ſcenar this day. 
Inevery Pariſh in Frencethere isa perſon called a Frank Archer, HITS 
riſh, and is obliged to be alwaysready with'a good Horſe and Arms to wait 
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when ever they are required, whetherabroad in time of War, or at home upon any other 
occaſion : atk, ory vaſe; td conbg theme of be Puri: 
liable toin-roads, or any ways ſuſpected ;--and, according to the number of 
they are 1700000 Men- 

Their ants. comapr hogs to every mansoffice , and 
uſually the ri men t "neither the nor 


Lan may have mp, "s, deConr hum ral oh- 
; evo gue apo le, and thar 1 


phe) ad rope ore 'their linen is to be arleaſt rwice every 


== 
— EUR... 4 rwo pence adey for dir fading ms marork; 
jms =, nnd yr tes - 9: 19-9 ns houe-pos ap bor can, and carry 
out the dung. 

Some there are who pay leſs, as their Landlordsare good natured,or they can make any 
ſhift: bur this isthe ordinary rule of the Court. 
 TheEngliſh Titleto the Crown of France, upon my beſt inquiry , I find to be thus: 
Charles the ſixth of France married his lawful Daughter Kat 5arine to Henry the , Son 
and Heir to Henry the fourth, King of England : Inthe articles of Marriage , ( no notice 
being taken of Charles the ſeventhy who-was afterwards King of France ) beſides the 
Dower Fang wed with Katharine, Charles the {ixth, Fatherto the ſaid Katharine inſti- 
tuted Henry he Eft of England ( his Son in Law, and to be married to the ſaid Katharine) 
mem earch —_— and in caſe the ſaid a taemdfes bge ch 
Charles, and the ſai neg 
d ſucceed 'to the ſaid 
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An Abridgment written by N:olo Machiavell;, 
Secretary of FLORENCE. 


F the power of Germany no body can doubt, becauſe it abounds ſo exceedingly 
in and Money, and Arms. Asto its wealth, there is not a Free Town 
in the whole Country, but has a publick ſtock aforchand of its own ; and ſome 
fa ina ( Strasbarg) alode has a Millionof Florens conſtantly in bank. 
Therafonof ir opulence is becauſe they have nothing to exhauſt them, 

but their Forrifications, and furmſhing their Magazines (for reparations, and recruits 
coſt them bur little. ) In the latter they have a very good way, for they have always in their 
publick Stores, Meat and Drink, and Firing for a Twelve-month : Beſides, to entertain 
the induſtry of their people, they have wherewithal to ſet the poor on work, incaſe of any 
Siege, a compleat your Ear they may ſubfilt upon their own labour, withour 

ing burthenſom to the Town, Their Souldiers are bur little to them, for they 
are always well arm'd, and well exerciſed ; and on their Feſtival days, inſtead of the Com- 
narleager por Lagabndy: mar rag vigor Sungarh, / fovoeapor 
another, ing among t y ; and 
after they are arrived at ſome of th Fol. tet Ber Honours and Salaries 
conferred upon them, which is the greateſt part of their charge. So that in every free 
Town the publick Treaſury is rich. | 

The reaſon likewiſe why the private perſons are rich, is this becauſe they live with 
great parſimony, and indeed hitrle better than if they were poor ; for they areat no 
1n their Clothes, their Buildings, nor the furniſhing oftheir Houſes. If they have 
and fleſh, and any thing to keep them from the p. yoga dr, and he that 
wants them, is contented, and makes ſome ſhift or other without them, Two Florens 
will ſerye them in Clothes ten years; and according dates yo Soto, by x hives at this 
rate ; they do not trouble themſelyes for every thing they want, but for thoſe things 
that are abſolutely neceflary, and by that means thar neceffities are fewer than ours: 
The reſult of which Cuſtom is this, their Mony goes not out of their Country, they con» 
renting themſelves with their own Native produchons, whiPfſt in the mean time every man 
is itted to bring in what Treaſure he pleaſes into IO Be Conor 
dirics and Manufactures which in a manner ſupplies all Its ; and their gain is ſo much 
the more, by bow much a ſinall part of the profit of their labours, recruits them with 

phate liberty, and their own humors ; for which reaſon they will 

Thus do they live at liberty, and enjoy their own ; 
not be got to the Wars, but upon extraordinary pay and that will not do it neither, un- 
les they be commanded by their own Magiſtrates; Wherefore an Emperor has need of 
more Mony, than another Prince, becauſe if men be in a good cogdition already, they are 
not calily allured to the Wars. "4 
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The State of GERM AN Y 


As things ſtand now, the free States muſt unite with the Princes, before any great ex- 
ploit can be undertaken by the Emperor ; or elſethey muſt en it themſelves, which 
they would be able to do. But neither"the onenor the other the greatneſs of the 
Emperor ; for if ever he ſhould get thoſe Free States into his hands, be d be ſtrong 
enough to overpower the Princes, and reduce them to ſuch a degree of ſubjection, that he 
would manage them as he pleaſed himſelf, as the Kings of Frence have done formerly in 
that Country, and particularly King Lews, who by force, of Arms, and the cutting off 
ſome few Perſons brought them totheir preſent obedience. The fame thing would ha 

to the States, if the Princes ſhould be ca they would loſe their freedoms, bake 
the diſpoſition of the Em , and be- to be ſatisfied with what he would vouchlafe 
to afford them. Thedi and diviſion betwixr the free States and the Princes, is ſup- 
from the different bumors in that Country, which in general are two ; 
become Enemies toall Germany, and the Princes tothe Emperor. It may 
that the Swiſſers, and free States ſhould be at variance and enmity, 

ng | of their'liberty, and ſecuring themſelyes againſt the Princes, ist 
common.intereſt of both : Bur their diſcord is ror this, that the Sw»ſſers are not only Ene- 
mics to the Princes, bur to all Gentlemen whatever, and in their Country, they have nei- 
ther the one, nor theother; but live without diſtinQtion of perſons (unleſs in their Magi- 
ſtrates) in the moſt levelling liberty in the world. This practice of the Swiſſers makes all 
the Gentlemen which are remaining in.any of the free Towns afraid of them ; fo that they 
employ their whole induſtry in keeping their States at a diſtance with them, and preventin 
any intelligence betwixt them. - Moreover all of thoſe States who have been Soldiers, and 
had their Educatoatn the Wars, are mortally their Enemies moved thereunto by Emu- 
lation and Envy, becauſe they themſelves are not ſo famous abroad, and their animoſity is 
ſo great that they never meet in the field (let their numbers be ſmall, or great ) but they 
together by the Ears. ' 

As to the ity betwixt the Princes, and the free Towns, and the Swiſſers, I need ſay 
no more, it being 4 known ; as likewiſe of the jealoufies berwixt the Emperor 
and the Princes. You muſt underſtand, that the principal apprehenſion is of the 
Princes, and not being able to correft them alone, he has made uſe of the afliſtance of theſe 
free States, and not long ſince, entertained the Swiſſers into his allyance, by whoſe means 
he thought himſelf in avery good condition. So that theſe common difſentions being con- 
fidered, and the-particular piques and ſuſpicions betwixt one Prince, and one State and 
wo $rL it is INS ay mags the Wyre; apt yer 3 ane/ qr as be uni- 
ted, before an t thing can be peror. believes 
Germany in TOES raj. hi prumee-rhgar ole who has the 
power, or indeed the courage to oppoſe the deſigns of the Emperor, as formerly has been 
done, yet he muſt wbgd dog wing anon heed ps yeh ach near 
thoſe Princes, for tho ps a Pri not contend with him, he dares deny him 
his affiſtance ; and if he dares not deny him thar, he dares break his promiſe upon occaſion, 
and if he dares not do that, will at leaſt mak fo bold to deferr and delay the 
ſo long, that when his ſuppli por wed egrentggh <1 > ous : all which 
things do infinately di and embarras his de this was found to be true, 
when the Emperor would the firſt time have pafled into [taly, in ſpight both of the French 
and the Veyetiaw zin a dyet held at that time in Conſtance, he.was promiſed by the ſeveral Free 
Stares in Germany a ſupply of . . .. . thouſand Foot, and 3000 Horſe, yet he could never 
eb eg. 117th © 5000, and that becauſe by that time the Forces of one State 
carne up; was ready to 


their time being expired and ſome ſent Mony in 


lev ; upon which ſcore thar ze was loſt. 

- The ſtrength of ; in the free Townsrather, than in the Princes; forthe 

47-p io whhit s, T empor: Eon: 77s Tompoon: Frivees are hoop bry 
y, partly by themſelves (every Principality, being cantonrzed and diſtributed to ſeveral 

Price by cor omg he inheritances which are obſerved very ſtriftly in thoſe 


from whence it comes,to paſs, that being divided at home, they cannot favour the Enter- | 
my of the Emperor, though they would themſelves. But to come to the Free, and the 
per 


ial Towns, which are the ſtretigth of that Country, as being rich, and well-govern'd. 


in an Abridoment. 


Thoſe Towns for ſeveral reaſons, are grown cooler in the aſſertion of their Liberties, and 


much more in the acquilition of new, and that which they do not defire for themſelves, they 


do not care another ſhould have. Beſides they are ſo many ; and every oneto be comman- 
ded by a General of their own, that their ſupplies, ory Pure ay to ſend tHfem, 
come but very ſlow, and when they do come, are not ſo as they ſhould be, and of 
this we had an Example not many years ſince. . The Swiſſers in the State of Maxt- 
milian, and Swevis : 'The Emperor contracted with the Free Towns to repell them, and 
they obliged themſelves to affiſt him with an Army of 14000 Men, but he never gothalf of 
them, and the reaſon was as aboveſaid, when the Forces of one Town came up, another 
marched off, infomuch that rhe Emperor diſpairing of ſucceſs, came to an agreement with 
the Swiſſers, and left Baſil in their poled®on. Andif in this caſe, where their own intereſt 
was concerned, they have acted at thus rate, it may be how they will behave them- 
ſelves in the concerns of other men ; ſo .thar all theſe things laid together, though their 
205" be great, yet it can turn butto hittle accompr to the —_ And the Venetians 

y their converſation and Commerce with the Merchants of Germayy, in all their Tranſa- 
tions hitherto with the Emperor, have underſtood him' better than any body elſe,and dealt 
—_—— had they been 1n any apprehenſion of tus power, they would 
have inſiſted upon ſome caution, either by way of Mony or Towns ; and if they had ſeen 
any poſlibility of uniting the whole power of the Empire, they would never have oppoſed 
it : But knowing thatto be 1m c, it made them the more confident, and gave them 
hopes of ſucces. If therefore in a ſingle City, the affairs ofthe multitude are negligently 
managed, in a Province they will be much worſe. Moreover thoſe lictle States are ſenſible, 
that an acquiſition in [taly, or elſewhere, would fall to the Princes, and not to them, be- 
cauſe they might enjoy them perſonally, which could not be done by a Common-wealth,and 
where the reward 15 like to be unequal, people will not willingly be at an equal expence. 
Their power therefore is great, but of little importance, and he who peruſes what has been 
ſaid before, and conſiders what was been done for ſeveral years paſt, will find how little it is 
to be rely*d upon. 

The German Men at Arms are well mounted, and many of them well enough arm'd, but 
their Horſes are heavy and unafve, and it 1s to be obſerved that in their Encounters with 
the Italians or French, they can do nothing at all, not for any fault in the Men, but the 
accoutrement of their H for their Saddles being little, and weak, and without bows, 
every little joſtle rumbuls them upon the ground: and another of their great diſadvantages 


is, that the lower part of their bodies are never arm'd —_— to defend 
againſt the firſt AED which the excellence of thoſe Soldiers ) lie ex- 
poſed ( upon the cloſe) to the ſhort Swords of the Enemy, and may be both 


themſelves and Horſes in thoſe diſarmed places, and it isin the power of every Foot man to 
pull them off on their Horſes, and rip their Guts out when they have done, and then as 
ro the manage of their Horſes they are too heavy to do any thing at all. 

Their Foot are very and very men, contrary to the Swiſs, who are but 
ſmall, rough hewn, and not handſome at all : Burthey armthemſelves (unleſs it be fome 
few) only with a Pike and a Sword, that might be the more dexterous, and nimble, 
and gh; and their ſaying uſed to be, that they arm themſelves no berrer, becauſe they 
feared nothing but the Artillery 
ſecure them: other weapons they deſpiſe ; for it is ſaid their order us ſo good, and they 
ſtand > firm to one another *ris impoſlible to break into them nor come near them if their 
Pikes be long enough. They are excellent in a Field fight, but for the ſtorming of a Town 
they are good for nothing ; and bur little to defend one: and generally where the Men 
cannot keep their old and manage themſelves with room enough, they are worth 
bur lictle : Of this experience has been ſeen where they have been engaged with the [ralcans, 
or afſaulted any Town, as at Padua where they came off very ill, though on the other fide, 
in the Field they had done well enough. For in the Battel of Ravenna, betwixt the French 
+ andthe Spaniards, if it had not been for their Lanceknights, the French had been beaten z 
for whiff the Men at Arms were confronted, andengaged with one another, the Spemſb 
had the better ofthe French, and had diſordered their Gaſcoigns, ſo that had not the Ger« 
mans came in and relieved them, they had been utterly broken: and the ſame was ſeen 
lately when the Spaniſh ing made War upon the French in Guienna, the Spaniards were 
more fearful of a Body of 10000 German Foot, which the King of France had in his 


Service than all the reit of his Army, therefore they declined conung to a Bartel with all 
the Art they could uſe. | | 
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"Send [ you a Preſent which(though not anſwerable fog 
ons is doubtleſs the greateſt that Nico linot Ih 
to ſend, having expreſſed in it whatever I know or __ learned 

by a long praftice,and continaed readi the affairs of this World 
than which neither you nor any body 8/44 ing to expeft more, I an: 
not to be blamed if my Preſent be no better. Tou may complain i In- 


ny obligeti 


deed of the poverty of my parts, my rp being ſo} r; and of 
the weakneſs of my judgment , having perbaps mi 
places of my Dicer if ty ve not which of usis tle bleeds to 


the other, I to you, for _ wrt d nie to write againſt my own in- 
clination, or you to me, fe perforni d it no more to your ſa- 
tisfaftion. Accept it hos in the Heh ame manner as things are accepted 
from friends,among whoni the intention of the giver is always more 
conſidered than the quality of the gift, and believe that as oft as 1 
think of it] am ſatisfied in this,that however I bave been miſtaken 
int many other circumſtances, I have done wi rk in this bqving cho- 
ſen you above all others for the dedicationo Diſcourſes,both be- 
cauſe in not doing it,] ſbould have ſbewn my Gel ink in ſome meaſure in- 
grateful uk” the benefits received , and in doing it, I bave tranſ- 
greſſed-the common cuftom of f Authors ,who for the moſt part dire 
their ab pu to ſome Prince and(blinded with ambition and avarice) 
fie him for all the virtuous qualities, when per- 
chance th vhs parts to have reproached him with all the vices 
imaginable. To avoid that error] bave made choice, not ys "9 
O00 dre aftual) Princes,hut of ſuch as by their in on 
do merit to be ſo; not of thoſe who are attually ab 
ro Honours, Emplo s,and Wealth,but to thoſe rp 
able, would doit i {heyco could: for,to judge right men are _ 
efteem thoſe in whoſe natu regbentbe in» ap appar fog 
ral and thoſe who unde govern a Kingdom ; than 
thoſe who do govern it without —_ ndetending Accordingly 
Authors do c Hiero the Syracuſan, @ private 
perſon, above Pcerſcus LY, a —_ King : becauſe 
to Hiero there was nothing wanting to be an be; nar Prince but 
a Principality; and Perſeus bad nothi dom to recom- 
neat dy 6 br Bias Accept then ) w mig ore or bad) 
what you commanded your ſelves, ad i you be ſo far in an error 
as to approve my opinions, I ſball not fail to purſue the reſt of my 
Hiftory, as I promiſed in the beginning. Farewel. 
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Kingdoms, inthe regiment of armies, in the man t of War, in the adminiſtration 
of Juſtice, in the enlargement and propagation of Empire, there is not to be found either 
Prince, Republick, great Captain or Citizen, which repairs tv Antiquity for example;which 
perſuaded me it proceeded not ſo much from niceneſs and effernacy our preſent Edu- 
cation has introduced upoh the wotld, nor from the miſchief which turbulent and ſedi- 
tious idleneſs has brought forth in niany Provinces and Cities in Chriſtendom, as from our 
ignorance or inadvertency in Hiſtory not taking the ſenſe of what we'read, or not minding 
* reliſh and poinancy with which it is many times impregnated ; from whence it comes 
to paſs, that many who read are much pleaſed and delighted with the variety of accidents 
contained itt Hiſtory, bur never think them intended for their imitarion, that being athiog, 
in their judgments, not only difficult, but impoſſible ; as if the Heaven, the Sun, the Fle- 
ments and Mankind were altered and difj of the motion, order and power with 


which they were ptimitively inveſted. Being defirousto reduce ſfuchas ſhall tall intothis 
error, [here Jad cant fn to write upon all thoſe Books of Titus Livins, ( which, by 


the malignity of time, haye not been intercepted ) what I ( according to ancient and mo- 
dern G—_ ſhall think uſeful for their Farther explanation ; to the end, that they which 
ſhall peruſe theſe my diſcourſes, may extra&t ſuch advantage and document as is neceffary 
for their proficiency and improvement by Hiſtory ; and though my enterprize appears to 
be difficult, yerby the afliſtance of thoſe who purme upon it, donor deſpairbur ro <&f- 
charge my ſelf fo, as to leave the way much more eafie and ſhort to any man that ſhall de- 
fire to come after me. 


CHAP. IL 


What have been generally the principles of all Cities, and particularly 
of Rome 


Hoſe who ſhall read the Original of the City of Rome, by what Legi advanced 
and by what Government ordered, will hot wonder it ſhall remain frm and entire 
for ſo many ages, afterwards ſo vaſt an Empire ſpring out of it as that Common- 

wealth arrived to. Being to diſcourſe firſt oits Original, it is convenient to premiſe, that all 
Cities are built either by natives born in the Country where they were erected, or by ſtran- 
gers. The firſt ha when, to the Inhabitants diſperſed in many and little parties, it 
appears their habitation is inſecure, not being able apart ( by reaſon of their dil or 
ſmalneſ(s of their numbers ) to reſiſt an zaviton, (if any Enemy ſhould fall upon them Jor 
to unite ſuddenly for their defence, without leaving their Houſes and Famulics expoſed, 
which by conſequence would be certain prey to the enemy. Whereupan, to evade thoſe 
dangcrs, moved either by their own meal, or the ſuggeſtions of ſome perſon among 
them of more than nm 7 Weg pn ho they oblige themſelves to liye together in ſome 
lace to be choſen by them for convenience of proviſion, and cafineſs of detence. Of this 
-among many others, Athens and Venice were two : the firſt that built under theautho- 

ny ot Then upon occaſion of the like diſtance and diſperſion of the natives. The 
other (there being many driven into certain little J{lands in that point of 
the Adriatick Sea, to avoid the War whi y or Anh by the accels and irruption of new 
Armies of Barbarians after the declenſion of the Roman Empire grew intolerable in Irah) 
began by degrees among themſelves, without the affiſtance or encouragement of any Prince, 
totreat and ſubmut toſuch Laws as a pany moſt likely to preſerve them: and it ſucceeded 
to their deſire by the long reſpit tranquillity tHar ſituation afforded them ; that Sea 
havin no paſlage at that end, and the Barbarians no ſhips to diſturb them ;- ſo that the 
= roms umaginable was ſufficient toexalt them to their preſent authority and gran- 
© The ſecond caſe, when a City is raiſed by ſtrangers, it is done b le that are free, or 
epending (as. Colonies ) o 6 by rok {ons Republick to caſe and disburthen 
themſelves of their exuberance, or to defend ſome Territory, which being newly acquir'd, 
they deſire With more fafery and leſs expence to maintain ( of which tort ſeveril were 
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Inhabitants of the Mountain d; Fieſole, who preſuming upon, and beingeacouragedby the 

long Peace under the Reign of Augufus, deſcended from their Mountain to inhabs the 
T: upon the River Arne ) it wa buile ander the Roman Empire, and could not 

our of Cas ec wen than the courtelie of the Prince would permit. The 

Cinies are free, when by themſelves, or the Command of their Soverajgn they 

occaſion of (1 EST = IE 


bo .  =ton theſe « = themſelves of fuch Towns as they 
built in their ſts, ( as Moſes id), or they Sul de novo, as Ene 
caſe the power of baile and the the bi 


EIT 
virtueand prudence 1s diſcernible rwo 

of the Laws; yn hear guns 47 gr lp 
wiſdom of the builder is greatef RI i fr b 
is worthy our conſideration whether it is more advantagious 
fruitful places, to the end that the people being conſtrained to be i 
noxious to idlenefs, might hve in more unity, ans 169” Suk akiry- -- 
portunity of diſſention. Thus it Peake bs Rent 
places ; and thar kind of clection would doubtle 
could be content to rid RS Ab yo 
mand. But there being no ſecurity againſt 
ſerility, and build in the fruitfulleſt places can be 
the plentifulneſs of the foil, ; they ma onfeeuadyer) phereeprinc rack 
fauſr, bur repel an Eng made to their grandeur ; pagers £7 arp 
which the richneſs of the ſituacion diſpoſes, it may be by Laws and. con» 
yenient exerciſe enjoyn'd, according to the Aura ont = 
habited Countries, pleaſant, Froitfl, and apt to r for ſer- 
vice, to prevent the inconvenience which = 
of exerciſe to ſuch as were intended for the 
diers than thoſe Countries whach were 


ſeveral 


ons Harun yore rig 
EXTreA plentiful, b 
monde ſuch as, had'not thei 


of their 
For theſe RIS beſt to build in « fruitful 
ky Apooer rag rn rerr v2 Alexander 


poo nane Dre une, 


his mouktain to he 
by the cheſs of the 10 the nears of the © 
if we examine ph rho of Rome, 
he _— 2 buile 5 En 
the natives; yr topennd, 
(as ſhall be ſhewn more 
Nama and ochers fortified and ſecur'd i it; 1 


in ni ney rhe Ke Fond, it will 
if -Romuds, |; 


TE 
I intend this firſt 
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CHAP. 


IT. 


. The ſeveral kinds of Commonwealths and under which kind the 
Roman is comprehended. 


Wi 
| 


ſpeak of ſuch as were origi 
their own fancies, Commonwealths 


thiediſcourſe of thoſe Cities which in their beginning have been dependant, 
y free, and governed themſelves according to 
or Principalities, as their own inclinations lead them. 


Of theſe{ according to the diverſity of their principles) their Laws and Orders were divers. 
Ne Cf Pra recent ther Laws at one time from a ſingle perſon, 


Some of 
asthe $ 
of aces 


ans fromLy 


and th 


rs, as Rome 


tis to, have a perſon 
that it may ſubſiſt ſafely and ſecurely by them, without neceſlity of new modelling or cor- 
reftion. Of this ſort was Sports, which for more than 800 years was obſerved to remain 


entire and in 
muſt needs 


with the 
theſe kin 


the right way which might have 


ſo 


without any dangerous 


be in ſome 


meaſure unhappy, which, not ring 
of a fingle founder, is neceſſitated of it ſe] 


.Others received them by chance, at ſeveral times, upon variety 
that Commonwealth is doubtleſly ha 


| ppy, whoſe good fortune 
wiſe as to conſtitute and diſpoſe its Laws v ſuch manner at firſt, 


commotion. On the other fide, that Ciry 


ſubmitted to, or complyed 
to remodel and reform., Of 


thatis moſt unhappy whoſe principles were at firſt remote and devious from 


ents eh | are in this 


whatſoever. But others( w 


though perhaps not exqui 
of accidents, yet not wi 
admit of any new Law which introduces new Orders and Cuſtoms into a City, withour 


great appearance of neceflity, and that neceſſity ariſing 
ing, it many times falls out the Commonwealth 
plyed. Of this the Commonwealth of Florence is in 


to perfeCtion ; and indeed thoſe Common- 


are almoſt impoſſible to be eſtabliſhed by any accident 


Tape, 


ſhes be 


Commencements are good, and capable 
become perfedt afterwards 


improvement, 
by the concurrence 
as moſt men are averſe, and will not eafily 


eomngrs 4g ſome danger im- 


ore_remedy can be ap» 


ſaufkcient, which in the com- 


motion of Aretz, was the 1 1th: ' timereformed, and the 12.th time confounded by the ſe- 

dition of Prato.” 
Bur being now todiſcourſe of the State vf the Roman Commonwealth, and what 

the accidents and orders which advanced it ro that perfection, it 1s convenient to | 

(what has been aſſerted by ſeveral Authors) that there are but three ſorts of Governments 

Monarchy, Ariftocracy, and Democrgey, to either of which who-ever intends roerect a Go- 


vernment, may a 


corrupted, « 


az he 


they become faral and 
before mentioned; thoſe which are evil are three 


Others ( ofno leſs reputation ) are of opinion the 
Government are ſux, of which three are bad, and three good of themſelves, bur ſo 


and carrying ſo near a reſemblance, they many timesint 


it for no 


rations of Government happened 
World the Inhabirants being few, 
wards, as they 

Gich as were more 
to make him their head, and pa 


into Oli 


long time, becauſe no care nor remedy can prev 

contrary, by reaſon of the ſimilitude betwixt virtue and vice: and theſe 

x homer amongſt men; for at the begi 
rney 


and valiant, 


y,and 


thar 


mean: par 


pernicious. Thoſe which are are thethree 
cv former ; 
into the other, as 


into Anarchy andCon» 


lived diſperſed after the manner of beaſts : 
began to uniteand, fortheir better defence, to look out for ' 
they might chooſe one out of theny” 
him obedience ; from hence the firſt diſtinftion berwixr' 


ges and 
nning of 


his Government of one of the three former, forms 
ent, but it will degenerate ugto; us 


2 


aft 


honeſt and diſhoneſt did ariſe : for obſerving that if any injur'd his Benefactor, it imme- 


diately created an hatred and com 
and commilſerating him that was 
ves, they began to make Laws, a 


was un 


pento't 


this was the firſt 


of their Prince, they did not ſo much reſpe&t 


amon 


g the reſt, all 


people abhorring him that 
injur'd ; leſt the fame injuſtice might bap- 
nd ordain pum Gn, 


ts tor 0 


} 


ce of juſtice in the World ; after which, being tomake Elechon? 


his mind, choofing him that was moſt prudent and juſt ; bur by de 
coming to be Hereditary, and not by EleStion, according to their former way, thoſe which 


mherited 


fromtheir Anceſtors, and neglefting all virtuous aCtionsgbe 
heve that Princes -were exalted for no other end but ta diſcriminate themſelves 


theability of his body as the qualihcations of 


their Government 


to be- * 
m their 


ſubjeQts by their pomp, luxury, and'all other effeminare qualities, by which means they fell 
anto the hatredot the people, and by conſequence became atraid of them, and th 


at fear en- 
crealing, 
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cr n to meditate reven _—_ ſome, and diſobliging others, till in- 
ſenſibly the rn altered, and fellime RR And Oar an. ap firſt grounds 
of ruine, the firſt occaſion of Conjuration and Conſpiracy againſt Princes, not ſo much im 
the pulillanimous and poor, as1n thoſe whoſe generoſity, ſpirit and riches would not ſuffer 
kovuge 6 to ſo diſhonourable adminiſtrations. The multitude following the auths- 
rity of the Nobles, took up Arms againſt their Prince, and having conquered and extirpa- 
_ pw Spomemnnh m—Y 3 onde to _ Nobility which had freed them ; 
eltng the nameot a lingle n, they took the Government themſelves, and 
at firſt ( refleting upon the late Tyracay) verned according to —_ Laws deviſed by 
rhemſelves, poſtponing particular profit to publick advantage, ſo that both the one and the 
other age pectiryedang Gd ws diligence and exactneſs. - But their autho- 
rity afterwards deſcending upon their Sons, ( who being ignorant of the variations of for- 
rune, as not having experimented her incon ) and nor. contenting themſelves with a 
civil equality, bur talling intorapine, oppreſſion, ambition, and adulteries, they changed the 
Government again, brought ut from an Optimacy to be goyerned by few, withour 
any reſpe&t or conſideration of Juſtice or Civility ; ſo that in a ſhort time it hapned 
rothemasto the Tyrant ; for the multitude being weary of their Government, were ready 
to aſſiſt -- 4d that would atrempt to remove it, by which means in a ſhort time it was 
EXLNYUUNEG. | 5 
And toraſmuch as the tyranny of their Prince, and the inſolence of their Nobles were 
freſh in their memory, they reſolved to reſtore neither the one nor the other, bur conclude 
upon a popular State, which was regulated ſo as neither Prince nor Noble ſhould have 
any authority : and there being no States bur are reverenced ar hit, this Populacy continued 
for ſome time, burnot long, ( eſpecially after its Founders ) for it fell immediately into an 
wreliſtible licentiouſneſs, contemning all authority both publick and privare; and every 
— _—_— es > thouſand injuries _ ly commited - =] ſo that end 
n , by theſi 10ns of ſome or for avoid: ike enormnes, 
returned ile oaieivs ke Lge thence by degrees rehpſed again in the 
manner, and upon the occalions aforeſaid. And this is rhe Sphear and Circle in which 
all Republicks have, and do move; burit ſeldom or never happens that they return to the 
fame circumſtances of Government again, becauſe it is ſcarce potſible for any of them tobe 
fo long liv'd, as to'paſs many nem Micros the ſame mutations and remain upon en 
Ir ſometimes. comes to paſs likewiſe, that in the conflicts and troubles ofa Stare,being de- 
ſtizure borh of counſel and force, it becomes a prey to ſome neighbouring Commonwealth. 
that is better governed than it: but admitting that could not be, Governmetits would fall 
from one to another, and make an infinite circulation. | For theſe reaſons all rhe foreſaid' 
forms of Government are in my judgment infirm and unſtable ; the three good ones from 


en ors life and the pr ag their proper ms Mages: 
fram'd a Goverament which conliſt of rhem- all, ing it ro be more | 


and ſtable, becauſe, Prince, Nobles and People living in the ſame City, and | 
in the ſame Government, they would be all of them in ſight of one another, and more ca 
pable ofcorredtion. The perſon which in this kind has merited moſt praiſe was Lycurgas, 
who ordered his Laws in Sparts in ſuch manner thar giving King People. 
each of them their portion, he erected a Government that continued' for more than exghr 
hundred years, to his great honour; and that Cities repoſe. | 

To Solon it hapned clear otherwiſe, ( who was the Athenian Legiſlator ) whole aiming 
only at a popular Government, wasthe cauſe it was ſo ſhort lived, that before he died he - 
' ſaw the tyranny of Piſiftrates ſpring out of it; atid though forty years after the T'yranr's 
Heirs were expelled, and Arbens reſtored to its liberry, yer reſuming the old model which 
Solow had recommended, it could not continue above an' tiundred years, notwithſtanding 
many new laws were ſuper-added to reſtrain the inſolence of the Nobility, and the looſes 
neſs of the Commons. Bur there being no mixture and temperument of Principality and ' 
Oprimacy with the other, in reſpect of Sparta, Athens was burof lirtle durazion. Bur to 
return to Rome, though it had not a L m_—_ obſterricare ar its birth, and ſupply it with 
ſuch Laws as might preſerve its long. DE; 

Nevertheleſs, the accidents which hapned upon the difſention berwixrt the poopes andthe 
Senate produced that in ſome meaſure which was defective at its foundation ; for though 
in its beginning irs Laws and Orders were impetfe&, yer itdid not altogether defle& from 
the right way which was to condudt it to perfection, Romulus, Nume, and all thereft of its 
Kings making many good Laws conformable to irs freedom. Bur their ulrimare deſign being 
to perpetuate their Monarchy, though that City remained free, there were many things omit- 


red; 


. 
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had by thoſe Pringes which wereneceſlry for for its conſervation. And though it fell our rheit 
Kings loft their Dominion yet thoſe who erage Ho 

Ne Craik ob end, they oekrd they rather drovethe name than the authority of King. 
Bp our the Government reſiding in the Conſuls and Senate, 


Caledon of rv f the te torn Nom and Aniſtocracy : remained now 
to ginephecontyr Government, nd the Ram N / bong grown infoles 
tua 


upon oecafions be mentioned hereafter, the took up Arms 
again inſt them, and prevailed ſo far, raph yds tloſeall Jt was conſented 
pe fouls fave thetr flare and yet - er . py wh ure rv 


ſoruch of their former authority ns 1 dg rang degrees as before : and this was the 
oor grde > makes noir oe boa kr 
CN ho houhevig line in the Govern mar: and for- 
DE nd omar it ſuffered many mutations and paſſed from a Mo: 
fromthro the people by th fume graduvons andthe fm 
was not taken from their Kings to 
ihty to give it wholly to the people; but 

| of all three, that grewin time to be 

ichx betwnxr the Senate and people Commi 

exceedingly, as ſhall belargely demonſtrated in the two following Chapters. 


— — _ 


CHAP. IL 


Upon what accidents and twmults in Rome the Tribune of 7 4 was 
created, by which the Commonwealth became more perfe 


ans 5 to the judgmens of ul Auſbory who hare wrinen of Civil Garernaent, 
the examples of all Hiſtory, it is neceflary to who-ever would eſtabliſh a Govern= 

ibe Laws tot, to preſuppoſe all men naturally bad and that they will ſhew 

_ una g Foy « hor kreocunada ly _—_— 

it may time,.it is want 

tdent and experi medere rite; by time difiorer ir afterwards and i theretor 


jus there appeared in Rowe a very great union betwixt 
: ſeemed to bave depoſned their old and 


2p 
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MAT 
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CHAP IV. 


The diſſentions betwixt the Senate and the people of Rome, ivere the occaſion 
that Commonwealth beame ſo powerful and free. : 


Cannot 1a ſilence paſs over the tumults and commotions which hapned in Rome betwixt 

the death of the Tarquins, and the creation of thoſe Tribunes. Nor can | forbear ſay- 
ing ſomething agaialt che opinion of many who will needs have Rome to have been a ru- 
multuous Republick, ſo full of mutiny and contuſion, that had not its fortune and ya- 
lour ſupplyed for its defects, it would have been inferior to ariy other Commonwealth 
whatſoever. I cannot deny but fortune and valour were the occaſions ofthe Roman Em- 
pirez but, in my jud Ry an conſider, that where the Souldier is good, the diſci- 
INC 18 : and where iſcpline 1s , there 1 : butto 
mu Term other particulars in that LTH thoſe who wow Cem the tumults be- 
twixt the Nobles and the people, do in my opinion condemn thoſe very things which 
were the firſt occaſion of its freedom, regarding the noiſe and clamours which do uſually 
follow ſuch commotions, more than the good eftefts they do commonly produce, not con- 
ſidering that in all Commonwealths there ate two o humours, one of the People, 
the other of the Nobles ; andthat all Laws which are made in favour of liberty, proceed 
from the differences betwixt them, as may eaſily be ſeen in the reyolutzons of Rome : for 
from the timeof the Tarquins to the Gracchi, ( which was more than three hundred yeats ) 
in all thetumulrs in Rome ſeldom any body was baniſhed, and ſeldomer put to death : fo 
that 1t 1s not reaſonable to eſteem thoſe popular rumults ſo dangerousandhorrible, nor to 
pronounce that a ſeditious and bloody Commonwealth, which 1n fo long time, among all 
their heats and animoſities ſent not above eight or ten-perſons into baniſhment, executed 
but few, and condemned not many to any pecuniary Mul&t. Nor tan it be called reaſona- 
bly diſorderly and irregular, which produced ſo many examples of all forts of virtue ; 
for good examples proceed from good Education, and good Education from good Laws; 
and good Laws from thoſe tumults, which many people do fo inconfiderately condemn', and 
who-ever examines their ſucceſs, will not find they have produced any Lawsor Violence to 
the prejudice of the Common intereſt, but rather on rhe contrary. Andif any ſhould ob- 
x their ways were wild and unuſual, to heat the people roaring againſt the Senate, and 
the Senate railing againſt the people. To ſeethemrunning tuouſly abour the ſtreers, 
ſhutting up their ſhops, and leaving the Town, Ianſwer, that all Cities to be allowed 
ſome ways of vent and evacuation for their paſſions, and eſpecially who expett af- 
fiſtance from their people in time of exigence and danger ; m which nuinber the City of 
Rome was one, and had this cuſtom, that when the Commons had a mind to a new Law, 
they cither commitred ſome of the aforeſaid outrages, or elſe refuſed to ht themſelves for 
the Wars, ſo that to appeaſe, it was in ſome meaſure neceflary to comply with them, and 


the defires of a free people are ſeldom or never deſtruQtive or aaltoli becauſe 
they commonly Sag om of it; and if perhaps 
that a 4 be vain, and ill grounded, there is the remedy of Converitions, in 


cy + thy be ann pct nr crmrortne mas Yo , 
(as lays) may be 1 yet they are capable enough of the truth, and 
rs ſubae to md ak. prom we perſon they think credible, and to 
be believed. mebreiat tad homme” rare 7s wow per mh 
Government, and toconſider that ſo many good effects as proceeded from that Republick, 
could not have been produced but from ſutable cauſes: and if their rumults were the oc- 
calion of the creation of the Tribunes, they were more laudable than otherwiſe; for be- 
ſides that they ſecured a ſhare of the Government to'the people, they were conſtituted 
as Guardians ahd Conſeryators of the Roman lberty, as ſhall be ſhewn in the Chaptef 
caſuing. 
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CHAP V. 


Where the Guardianſbip of liberty may be moſt ſecurelydepofited, whether among 
the people or Nobility : and which has greater occafion to tumultuate,he that 
would acquire more, or he that would defend and keep what he has. . 


| Tx Ron given us the wiſeſt and moſt judicious ſcheme of a Commonwealth, 
have laid down the conſervation of liberty as a neceflary fundamental, and according 
as that is more or leſs ſecured, the Government is like to be more or leſs durable. Burfor- 
aſmuch as all Commonwealths conſiſt of Nobility and Populacy, the queſtion ariſes, In 
whoſe hands on I Cons moſt ſafely. In old times among the Lacedemonians, 
and in our titnes among the Venetians, it was intruſted with the Nobility ; but among the 
Romans with the common pecple; for which reaſon it is to be exarnined which of them 


made the better elections. | | | | 
If we look back to their Originals, there are arg on both ſides ; ode 
only theit fate antl condluſfion, the Nobility muſt carry it, in reſpect that the liberty of the 


Spartans and Venetians have been much longer lived. Burt on the other fide, ( to juſtifie the 
Romans) freedom is ( I conceive) ; 2 web py wowed term Angry 
appetite to uſurp. And doubtleſs, ifthe ends and deſigns both of the Nobility and Com- 
mons. be conſidered, it will be found the Nobility are ambitious of Dominion, while the 
* Commons have noother thoughts but to defend themſelves againſt it ; and, by conſequence, 
having leſs hopesto uſurp, they have more inclination to livefree :fothatthe conſervation 
of their liberty being commitred to the people, it 1s but reaſonable to believe they will be 
more careful ro it ; and by how much they arc leſs likely ro uſurp upon it them- 
ſelves, with the more vigilance will they ſecure it againſt the incroachments of others, On 
the other (ide, he that, pe rrenens Venetian conſtitution, alledges, that by pur- 
' Engine pens RE Boney Nobil Jodi gomtery, nc 7 poem One 
1s, that thereby they ſatisfie their ambition bave the greateſt in the Common- 
wealth. 'The other, that they take from the all opportunity of exerting their na- 
tural turbulency and unquietnefs, which has not only been the occaſion of infirute difſen- 
tions, but is apt likewiſe to enforce the Nobility upon ſuch deſj courſes as may in time 
prolens ncaa nn, Of this, Rowe it ſelf is ed as an example, where the 
ribunes being inveſted with that authority, it was not ſufficient to have one Plebeian 
but the people muſt have both, and not content with that neither, they would have 
Oy Gary near gone uae of Wy Ciey na gue of ths ple. 
Nor was this enough, but carried on with ſam exorbitaerfury, they began by degree 
to adore ſich men as they ſaw likely to confront and beard the Nobility, which humour 
was the riſe of Marias his greatneſs, and his greatneſs the deſtruftion of Rowe. All this 
con{idered, it is no cafie matter, upon im deliberation on both ſides, to pronounce 
which of the two is molt ſafely to be with the liberty, becauſe it is noleſs difficulr 
to determine which is moſt icious to a Commonwealth, he that ( not ſatisfied with 
what he has) is ambitious of more, or he that is content, and would ſecure what he has 
got- Heck ee RI vl Gate Eiar Paetecguo irs Repu 
ck, whoſe aim is to extend and its Empire, as Rome; Or one whoſe deligns 
reach no further than to preſerve what they have got. In the firſt caſe *tis neceſſary in all 
things to follow the example of Rowe; in the ſecond, Venice and Sparta are rather to be 
imitated for the reaſons aforeſaid, which ſhall be reinforc'd in the following Chapter. Bur 
to return from whence we have ſtragled, and diſcourſe of what men are moſt nocent in a 
Commonwealth, they that are impatient to get, or they thatare only fearful to loſe; I ſay, 
that when Marcus Menenius was made Dictator, and Marcus Fubvins Maſter ofthe H 
(both of them Plebeians) t6 inquire into certain Confpiracies that were entred into at 
hs ys has nya a, ogg at the ſame time to examine 
take cogniſance of ſuch perſons as, by bribery, or any other unlawful means, deſign*d 
upon the Conſulſhip, or any vemrahaſ ma, av ces in Rome: by which the Nobility be- 
ing hi Argon: Moen oor itto be done in oppoſition to them) cauſed it to be 
ſpread abroad, that the Nobil: Mi nct by nay ambhices er lveguler ccogmar > 
gn upon thoſe great places ; but the Commons, who not daring to truſt thei 
to their extraction or virtue, took all extraordinary courſes to ce themſelves tothem. 
In particular they accuſed the DiQator, and that with ſo much vehemence and ſucceſs, he 
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the Nobility) to lay down his Diftatorſhip, and ſubmit himſelf ro the judgment of the 
people, by whom the Cauſe being heard, he was fairly acquitted. There it was diſputed 
very hard which was moſt ambitious; He that would ger, or Hethat would preſerve; for 
a violent appetite either in the ofie, or the other may be the occaſion of great diſturbances, 
whichin my judgment are oftner cauſed by them that are in poſſeſſion, —_ 
henſon of loling what they have got, s the ſame cagernefs and paſſion, as of 
acquiſition does 1n the other, foraſmuch as they ſeldom think themſelves ſafe in what they 
have, but by new accumulation ; beſides, the more wealth or Territory they have, the 
more power or capacity they have to Uſurp as they ſee occaſion : to which may be added 
ar hair iacortigibleaad ambitious deportments, do proyoke and kindle a defire in ſuch as 
have not thoſe dignities, to compaſs them if they can, and that for rwo reaſons, to revenge 
themſelves pole, by {tri them of all, and to enrich themſelves into the bargain 
by the wealth and honour whuch they ſee others manage ſo ill 


. 


 m——— 


CHAP. VI. 


Whether in Rome ſuch a form of Government could be eftabliſhed, as ſhould 
take away the ani tes betwixt the Senate and the People. 


Hat the continued jealouſies berwixt the Senate and the People did produce, we 

| have already diſcourſed ; but becauſe the effets of them remained till the time of 
the Gracchi, and were the occaſion of the deſtruftion of their liberty, it may be demanded 
' whether Rome might not have attained that height of Authority and Grandeur under ano- 
ther form of Government that might have prevented thoſe animoſities. To reſolve this 
Queſtion, it is neceflary to look back upon thoſe Republicks whoſe Fortune it has been to 
retain their liberty along time withour thoſe inconveniencies, toexamine what was their 
form, and whether it was practicable in Rome. - As Examples, we ma ce Sparta 
and Venice, the firſt Ancient, the latter more modern; both mentioned Sparta was 
erned by a King, and a ſmall Senate; Fevice did not divide the Government into 
Tlin® Names; bur all. who were admitteFo the adminiſtration were called Gentlemen 
under one comnion appellation ; andthat; more by accident, than any prudencein the Le- 
+ giſlator ; for when to thoſe Rocks upon which that City is cowibnnd many people did 
repair for the reaſons abovyeſaid, in proceſs of time their number encreaſing ſo faft, that they 
could not live peaceably without Laws, they reſolved to pur themſelves under ſome form, 
and meeting often together to deliberate upon that, when they found they were numerous 
enough to ſubliſt by themſelves, they madea Law to praclude all new comers from the 
Government: and finding afterwards their numbers encrealſe, and that there were multitudes 
of Inhabitantsincapable of publick adminiſtration ; in honours tothe Governors they called: 
them Gentlemen of Venice, and the others but Citizens; and this diſtintion might nor 
only be inſtituted, bur continued without rumule, becauſe when firſt introduced, all the 


be inftrured, bur continued xd, all t 
afier, Ending it Frm andeſtabliſhed, had ws reongor oppor) OD: They 


had no reaſon, becauſe no injury was done them ; no unity, becauſe the 
Government reſtrained them, and they were not employed in an "Oz 2 that might furniſh | | 
ſons the Venetiens were able not only to erect, bur maintain their Government along time 
dee gray” | , 24.4 737-Þ 
# being (as I ſai$before). governed by a King and a ſinall Senate, might likewiſe 
and the Laws of Lycurgus with ; 
all occaſion of rumult was taken away, 
though the Offices and Commands 


bein diſtr: 
As ed be Notaly 


leach, Eyrnich matnathiegs al check bn of Cornet bigs 
the Emulations betwixt them and the Nobility and che occaſion of rurnulius 
rage a oy, FO Are: Ages ; Oftt 
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their tranquillity, there were rwo principal cauſes; Firſt, The number of the Spartans 
being fi there ws no neceſſity that their Governors ſhould be many ; and next no 
ſtran being admitted, they were not liable to be corrupted, nor to encreaſe to ſuch a 
number, I ren pane tp ee ep who were under their Government. 
Theſethings being lil pag that the Roman Legiſlators could not have inſti- 
ruted a Commonwealth that be free from Sedition and Mutiny, any other way, 
than by imitating the Venetians and Spartans, that 1s by not employing the people in their 
Wars, like the Yenetians, nor entertaining Foreiners into their City, as the Spartans. 
But the Roman Legiſlators tranſgreſling in both, the people grew ſtrong,and by conl 

tumultuous ; and if any way the Government were to be rendered more quiet, this 1ncon- 
venience would follow, it would be rendered alſo more weak, and all means be taken away 
that might condu&tit tothat height of grandeur and authority, at which afterwards it 
arrived ; ſo that thoſe applications which prevented the tumults in Rome, prevented alſo 
itsenlar t, and theextent of its Empire, as it happens in moſt humane affairs, the 
removal of one inconvenience isthe contraQting of another. For if you arm, and adapr 
a numerous people for the War, by their means tocnlarge your Territory ; you put them 

intoa conditon of being unmanageable afterwards, and not to be kept down to your Diſci- 

pline and Government; whereas if you keep them diſarmed, and their number but few, 
though you mgy make your ſelf Arbitrary, youcan never continue it, for your Subjedts 

will grow {o ſpirited and vile, you will become a gre to the firſt man that invades 

ou. In all deliberations therefore, the inconveniences are to be conſidered, and that reſo- 

Jution prefer'd, in which their are feweſt; for none can be taken that are abſolutely free 

The Romans then in imitation of the Spartans, might have ſet up a King for his life, and 

appointed a little Senate; but by ſo doing, they could never have laid the foundation of fo 

valitan Empire, foran EleQive King, and a ſmall Senate would have contributed bur lirtle 

to their unity and peace. He then who would et up a new Commonwealth, ſhould con- 

ſider whether he would have it (like Rowe) extend its Dominion and Soveraignty ; or 

keepit ſelf within its own bounds without any dilatation. In the firſt caſe it is neceflary 

to imitate the Romans, and give way to the tumults ,and publick diflentions as well asbe 

| can; for withouthis Citizens be numerous, and well diſctplin'd and arm'd, he can never 
extend his Dominion; and if he could, it would be impoſſible to keep ir. In the ſecond, 

he isto frame to the Model of the Spartans, and Venetians ; but becauſe augmentation of 

Empire, is commonly thedeſtruttion of ſuch Commonwealths, he is by RO means 

to prohibit new acquiſitions, becauſe depending upon weak Commonwealths, they are 

always deſtructive and pernicious, asexperience has ſhown in the Examples of Sparta and 
Venice. The firſt having ſubdued moſt part af Greece, diſcovered, upon alight accident, 
the weakneſs of its Ge, for the Thebans revolting at the inſtigation of Pelopidas, 
gave opportunity to other Cities, and quite ruined the Government. In like manner Ye- 
nice havin IR eTpartcr Italy, more by their Mony and Artifice, than 
Arms, ing t00 upon their force, and coming toa Barrel, they were worlted, 
and in neday ſtall wich they bad got Ihould think therefore a Commonwealth that 
would ſtand a long time, t ſelf within according to the Example of Sperta 
it ſelf in ſo ſtrong and inexpugnable a place, that it might not appre- 
irlalf great onthe other ſide az to become formidable 

_ it themſelycs, or to ſecure themſelyes againſt ir, 
two ways are totally fruſtrated ; for if it be hard of 


happen that 
experience be os dra 


either 
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heotan tel republicks, particular care isto be had to what is is moſt konorable; 

hingsareto be ſo ordered, that if necet{ity hould compel themts jnjarge, they might 

rape © -m be ſure to keep it. But to return, a Commonwealthz in my 

judgment, is better fram'd tothe example of Rome, than either to the Venetiawor Spartan, 

it being ſohard to hit the exact way between the one and the other; and for the emula- 

x 6 the Nobility and the People they are to be born as inconveniences, bur ſuch 

as are neceflary for a people that would riſeto the Grandeur of the Ramone; ; againſt which 

- nevertheleſs (as | have ſhewn before) the authority of the Tribunes will be ſome remedy, 

if inveſted wich the power of im ching, which was was given to the Tribunts in ochar 
States, as I ſhall ſhew in my nexr 


, 


—— —_w— 


CHAP. VIL 


_—_"—_ 


How neceſſary it is for the conſervation of a State, that any Citizen be 
ſecurely accuſed. 


Here is nothinſ of more importance to the ſafety of a State, than that permiſſion be 
T gras rp Are gi af or rear 1m » toaccuſe ſuch perſons to 
the People, the Senate,or other Magiſtrates,as ſhall an againſt the Conſtiturions 
thereof ; and this practice has two effets v walls for che Camiobodablh: the 
is, the Citizens, for fear of being accuſed, not attewpe any thing tothe prejudice of 
the Shue ; andift Praghwies.. ' ous readily ſuppreſs'd: the otheris, that thereby 
u way is opened for the evacuation of ſuch humours as are too frequent among the Citizens 
of every great City ; which humours, without ſome legal vent, do uſually tetur to extra- 
waysthat are abſolutely pernicious: wherefore there 1s nothing renders a Com- 
monwealth more ſtable and firm, than the proviſion of ſome legal courſs for the evapora- 
tion of thoſe humors which indanger it. This may be demonſtrated by ſeveral exam- 
ples, bur eſj y by that which is mentioned by Fever wary (ono 
us. Herells us, that the Nobility of Ren beingenah gainſt the people, for that 
they thought theit authority too much ——— = their 771buhes ; and 
it hapnin payee he vids, np ont rnb EIT the Save bell 
ſent into Sici upplies; Cori being a V to F ad- 
viſed that Sw « Firrime to chaſte he cence of the pole aa to take from 
them that power which aſſumed tothe prejudice obulity,to which purpoſe 
ue ied SIT the corn. Waderreen/ + w Roguye? 
they were yincenſed, im as he came 
ol Senate, and had eofomagefy norte Ten imerpold and cited 
him to a before them in to his defence. By which accident it is plain, how 
much it is tor the intereſt of a Commonwealth, that a may be proraia 
the choller of the people, which ocherwiſe will be apy to fly to Eee (org 
oofile arja recap BrigurFrominig + forif alingle Cuizen be cut , (though 
—_ 5 OG no diſorder in the 


vate force, or alam, (Wiics.ew0 magel tha | 
er: and pbk arbor 

one og And as to ancient roger aon ang ng from 

man may gather what would have reſulted tothe Commonwealth 

ym Earn, oc by the fury of the people; it would have created private 

diſguſts; thoſe diſguſts thoſe jealouſies proviſion of defence ; that combina- 

Sond i Cremdinations partie and parties deſtruction : bur by the interpolation of pub- 

lick authority, al thiGeril were We haveſcen in racy are 


dignations againſt one of their Citizens. Franceſco Valori was Prince 

Qed by many people, as if he dignoto make nl aha, an SEE 
romeo henna a NE being in that Com- 
monwealth no way to prevent it, bur by ſertin An in open 


to look or hi and tomake a er atm defend him. 
iy er no legal way to ſu 
ms len Nady aoyuamaanr jy Kai adden 


ern re op being forced an 
bg en ors China, Rn =D 
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inſtance might be produced i the Ciry i the caſe of Peter Soderini, which happened for want 
of a Law y they might impeachany Citrzen that aſpir'd to the Government. There 
were eight judges only im that commonwealth, which are not enough to adminiſter 
juſtice againſt a po man + in Srates that are well conſtituted, tis neceflary there be 
more; for where they are ſo few, their diſpatch is bur ſmall, and they are corrupted-with 
more eaſe than whert they are many; If therefore there had been any ſuch way allowed, 
upon his ill Government, the Citizens would have fortnally im him, withour calling 
in an Army of Spaniards; and if his Government had been well, they durſt not haveac- ' 
cuſed him, leſt he ſhould have accuſed them again ; and by that means that emulation would 

have been prevented which was the cauſe of ſo much miſchief : from whence it may be 

concluded, when ever foreign afliſtance is called4n by any party ina City, that it proceeds 

from the ill conſtitution of that Government, and that there 1s no legal way of purging 

thoſe humours which are ſonatufal tothen, againſt all which, no remedy is more properly 
applicable, than by authorizing ſeveral perſonsof quality and inteteſt to receive 1nforma- 

* .tions: which reaflite was ſowell followed in Rome, thatinall difſentions betwixt the Se- 

nate and the people, it was never known that either or le, or any private Citi- 

zen what-ever had recourſeto foreign aſſiſtance ; for having juſtice at home, what need of 
ferching it from abroad ? Totheſe Examples aforeſaid, we may add another out of Titus 

Livixs, who tells us, that in Cluſis the chief City of the Tuſcans, Lucamon baving vitiated 
a Siſter of one Aruns, and Aruns being unable to vindicate her, by reaſon of the power of 
the delinquent, he addrefled to the French, who atthat time had Lo Gorernnieatef Lom- 

bardy, and poſſeſiing them with the profitableneſs of the Expedition, he prevailed with 

them to bring an Army to revenge him of that outrage and injury which his Siſter 

had received: and doubtleſs he would never have beraken himſelf to the relief of a 

foreigner, could he have Qy for reparation at home. Buras liberty of juſt accuſation is 

great ſecurity to a State, ſo toleration of calumny is as dangerous on the other fide,which 

we ſhall evincein the following Chapter. 


CHAP. VII. 


Unjuſt calinniies are no leſs pernicious toa Commonwealth, than legal accuſa- 
tions are profitable and good. 


THz the valour of Furius Camillus (after he had raiſed their Siege, and driven the 
French from their Leaguer before Rome) was ſo univerſally yenerable, that none of 
the Romans t it diminution either ro their reputation or dignity to give him prece- 
dence; yet Capitolinus could not brook that ſo much honour be given him, 
ſeeing, im his j t, he had done” as much towards the preſeryation of the City, and 
deſerved as well, in ſaving the Capital, as Camillus had done in the other ; arg in military 
experience he thought humſelf no way inferior : ſo thar full of envy, and unable to bear 
the greatneſs of his tor, finding he could make no 1m upon the Senators, 
he turned himſelf 'to the people, and 'fpread abroad ſeveral againſt him. 
Among other things, he puts it into their heads, that the Treaſure which was ariſed for 
et oe et Jap 
tizens; Whi ,mugh to publick uſe, and either the 
duties, or di A dbes of he profile. Thee preences ad influence 
the people, inſomuch as they beganto talk, ro murmur, to meet, to poſt themſelves rumul- 
— many places in the City, bow being obſerved, 
Senate, created a Diftator to cognifan 


and being environed by the people as the Di 
the Diftator asked Manlius wi whoſe hands that great _— 


e ſuppreſſed ; and that jedi 


Accuſa- 


# # 
+ #3 


” 
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Accuſation and calumay differ in this point, that any man may calumniate another 
where and whenhe pleaſes, without bringing teſtimony, or any other circumſtance toprove 
it: but in caſe of accuſation 'risquite thing, a man muſt bring his proofs, tus wit- 
nefles, and other circumſtances to make his charge. People arelegally accuſed no 
where but before the Senatcs, the or the People: but they are calumniated 
every where, within doors and without, in the ſtreets and the marker-place, and there moſt 
where there is leaſt accuſation, and the Cities leaſt diſpoſed to receive them. . Wherefore 
he who would lay the foundation State,ought principally to provide that all perſons might 
have liberty to inform againſt any one, without ſuſpicion or fear ; which being ſolemnly 
provided,and faithfully oblerved,his next buſineſs is to ſecure them againſt ſcandals, and the 
calummitor can have no reaſon to complain if he be puni when are publick places 
appointed to receive the accuſations of ſuch asare ed; andifin theſe things parncular 
care be not taken, muſchiefs will follow ; for theſe kind of aſperſions do not corre; 
bur provoke their fellow Citizens, and thoſe who are accuſed are not ſo much apt to fear 
the diſgrace, as to hate the authors of the reports. In theſe caſes the Romans had very 
Laws, and they ſtood them in good ſtead; but we in Florence having negleRed them, have 
ſuffered much by it,and he who peruſesthe Hiſtory of our City, will ſee how ſubje& rocalum- 
niations in all times thoſe Citizens have been, who have employed in its moſt importanr 
affairs. One is ed with embezling the publick treaſure;another for being 
betraying ſome publick enterprize; athird for ambition, and commiring one inſolence or 
another, trom whence feuds and animoſities do ariſe on hands; and from thence divifions; 
from diviſions parties; and from parties deſtruction. Whereas,f in Florence 
had been allowed for the accuſation of Citizens,many miſchiefs had been faon' vs, 
followed for want of it; for thoſe Citizens who were accuſed (whether condemned or ab- 
ſolved) would have not been ableto have moleſted the State z, and the impeachments would 
haye been fewer than the calumniations; becauſe more people would have been calumniated 
than accuſed, in reſpect that the firſt was ſo much the more eafie (as is ſaid hefore) than the 
other. And theſe calumnies have advanced Gay nas 40 gon; BY ; for havi 
great adverſaries that oppoſed I they joynedt ves W1 
making them their friends, confirm'd the ill opinion which they had of their adverſaries 
before. Several examples nugtit be produced to this purpoſe, bur I ſhall only inſtance in 
one. _, 
The Florentine Army was encamped before Luccs under the Comniand of Giovans 
Guiccardini their Commiſſary. By his ill fortune or conduct the Town was not taken ; 
which of the two ſoever it was, Giovanni was af] haring yoo brib'd by che Luc- 
abyſs, axe cahmmay being pra Ty, 15 enemies, Giovanis, and almoſt 
ny. of war age, wh and though, in to his juſtification, he offered to put himſelf 
into the hands of the in, yet all was to no purpoſe; for in that Commonwealth 
there was no body qualified to clear hini : from hence aroſe great contentions betwixt Gaic- 
cardin's friends, (w exmoihe jp part fits pin HOY TI and thoſe who 
ſtudied novelty, which contentions, and others of the like nature; encreaſing daily upon 
their hands, brought that poor Commonwealth intoa moſt deplorable condition. Manlius 
therefore ſpreading theſe falſe parney ho Gann goons Rome, wasa calumniator, not 
an accuſer; andthe Romans in hi inſtruction how 


good, _— be rewatded or encouraged ; but when it CNET of: 


II Ce 


CHAP. IX: woe 
| How much a fingle perſon is neceſſary for the eftabliſhment of A new Commons 


wealth, or the reformation of an old. 
may ſeem to ſome, that] have run too far into the Roman FP, baving made no 


To eaſe them therefore of their | 
roar org 


of ill for the Founder of aState, as Romulus was, to kill his own Brother, and af- | 
terwards conſent to the death of Titus Tatius Sabinus, who was choſen his 10n i 
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ambitious of Command, might make away their adverſaries or competitors, and remove 
any obſtacle that oppoſed them ; and it were reaſonable enough, were it not to be conſidered 
ro Whit end, and upon what motives that murder was commuted. 


own intereſt, and theraifing more than the advancement of his Country, 


muſt endeavour to get the e hands, nor will any wiſe man ever accuſe 
him for any ation inary that heſhall do in order thereunto; or if the fat be to be 
blamed, the ie will excuſe it, eſpecially if be good, as it was in Romulus his caſe, for it 


is deſttuftive and pernicious violence that isto be reprehended, not that which tends to ſet- 
tlement and reformation. He is alſo ro be ſo prudent and vertuous, as not to leave the 
authority which he aſſumed in inheritante to atiother, becauſe men being more prone to 
evil than his ſucceſſor may employ that power tothe prejudice of the State, which he 
in his wiſdom made uſe of to its and advantage. 

Moreover, though one be fitteſt ro make Laws, yer when once made, they cannot hold 
long, if left upon the ſhoulders of a ſingle perſon, but when the care and execution of them 
is transfer'd upon many, and many are concerned to maintain them, it is much better; for 
though many be not ſo proper in laying the foundations of a Government, becauſe 
theit diverſity of opinions keeps them from diſcerning what is abſolutely for its good ; yer 
when things are once ſetled, and they have found it, that very diverſity will be a means to 
preſerve it. And that Romulus was excuſable for what he did to his Brother and Coth- 
panion, and that what he did was more for the common good than his own private ambi- 
tion or revenge, appears by*this ; thathe had no ſooner made them away bur, he conſtitu- 
red a Senate, vizSubricebe aftedin everything, reſerving to himſelf only the power 
of calling them together, and commanding the Armues when they ſhould reſolve of a War : 
and of rhis we cannot have better evidence than that which followed after the expulſion of 
the Tarquins, there being nothing innovated or altered by the Romans, only in ſtead of one 
pn Bag, they created two annual Confuls ; which ſhews that Romulus in his firſt 
nſtitutions aimed rather atthe eleQtion of a civil and a free, than an abſolute and ryrannical 
State. Man mae rn uced to fortifie what is ſaid, as thoſe of Moſes, 
Lycurgus, Solon, and other F of Ki 
Monarchical 


2 

fit of the publick ; but being ſo well known, it would be ſuperfluous. I ſhall add only 

one, not fo famous perhaps, yet worthy to be conſidered by thoſe who are deſirous to be 
| ns A 


: and of Sparta obſerving his Citizens had loſt much 

. - we wha) np meme) merge the Laws of Lycurgus, very y to 

bring it to perfeftion he was ſlain by the Spartan 

te eng tr ane Seo 

ker behind, what was his intention, = da that he could 

not do hi ITO oy og; bu by anda Mc Is for by the 
ambition of ſome perſons, he found that he not do t 

the generality, by reaſon of the malevolence of a few, wherefore he cauſed the Epbori, 


Lycurgus, which noble an ye recovered that State, and have made Cleemenes as 
venerable as Lycurgus himſelf, had it not been for the power of Macedon, and the weakneſs 
of other Commonwealths; for not long after that reformation, being invaded by the 
Macedonians, it proved unable to metre, wore oy in it, was over- 
come ; and thatjuſt and honourable deſi ny" id aſide. Conſidering therefore 
what haben id, 1 conclude,chats fingle perſon is belt for the inflitution or regulating of 
nn, and that for of Remus and Tatins, Romulus was not to 
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CHAP. X. 


As they are to be praiſed who lay oy AR of any Republick or 
Kingdom, ſo they are tobe condemn'd who ſet up a Tyranny. 


As all Excellent and 1lluſtrious men, they are moſt praiſe worthy who have been 
the chiet eſtabliſhers of Religion and Divine Worſhip : In the ſecond place are they 
who have laid the foundations of any Kingdom or Commonwealth ; Inthe third, 

who having the Command of great Armies haveenlarged their own, or the Dominion of 


their Country ; In the next, Learned Men of all Sciences according to their ſeveral ſtudies ; 


and degrees; and laſt of all (as being infinuely the greateſt number) come the Artificers 
and Mechanicks ; all tro be commended joe» are ingenious or skilful in their Profeſſions. 
Oa the other fide, they are infamous and ab s. ag contemners of Religion, ſub- 
verters of Governments, Enemies of Virtue, of Learning, of Art, and in ſhort of 

thing that is uſeful and honourable to mankind ; and ofa fore are the prophane, the ſe- 
ditious, che ignorant, the idle, the debauched, and the vile. And although Nature has ſo 
ordered it, that their is neither wiſe man nor fool, nor good man, nor bad, who if it 
were propoſed to him which he would chooſe of theſe two forts of people, would not pre- 
ferthat which was to be preferred, and condemnthe other ; yet the generality of Mankind 
deluded by a falſe impreſſion of good, and a vain notion of glory, leaving thoſe ways 
which are excellent and commendable, either wilfully or ignorantly wander into thoſe 
paths which will lead them to diſhonour ; arid whereas to their immortal honour they 
might eſtabliſh a Commonwealth or _ as they pleaſe, they run head-long into a 
Tyranny, not conſidering what tame, what glory, what affection, what ſecurity, what 
queet and fatisfation of mind they part with, nor what reproach, ſcandal, hatred, danger 
and diſquiet they incur. Ir is impoſſible but all people, (whether of private condition in 
the Commonwealth, or ſuch as by their Fortune or Virtue have arrived to be Princes) 
if they have any knowledge in Hiſtory, and the of old, would rather chooſe (if 
private perſons) to be Scipio's than Ceſar's; and (if inces) to'be Apeſileus, Timolion 
and Dion, than Nabis, Phalaris, or Dionyſus ; becauſe rhey muſt find the one highly cele- 
brated and admired, and the other as much abhor'd and condemn'd; they mult fhnd 7 
moleon, and the reſt tohave as much intereſt and authority in their Countries, as Donyſius 
or Phalaris had in theirs, and much more ſecuriry. Nor let any than deceive himſelf with 
Ceſar's reputation, finding him fo exceedingly eminent in Hiſtory, tor thoſe who bave 
cryed him up, were either corrupted by rake or terrified by his power, for whiPt 


the Empire continued, it wasnever permitted thatany man ſhould ſpeak any thing againſt . 


him, and doubtleſs bad Writers had their liberty, they could have ſaidas much of himas 
be —_—O en Eon by how much +a - 
wan ing, than to it; andthisthey mightjudge is ſido 

his adv Brutus, for not. daring to ſpeak ; yr. ny. 

by kind of reyerſe, they magnified his Enemy : Rome alſo was grown to be an 
Empire, and the Government in the hands ot a ſingle perſon, it may be obſeryed how 
much more ha > end ſecurechels Rmaperere were wired Hh hebd Pikaces, according 
rothe dictate of the Laws, than thoſe who lived otherwiſe ; for Titws,” Nerva, Trajanus, 
Adrianus, Antoninus, and Marcus, had no need of Prztorian bands, 'nor multitude of 
_ to defend then, their own excellent deportment, the benevolence do ug 
a 


affeftion of the Senate, ſaved them that charge ; Ir will appear likewiſe-how to 
__ Nero, Vitellins, and ſeveral other Tyrannmcal erors; their Eaſtern and. 


Maxmunus, 
ſome of thoſe who were ſlain 


xileſike Bu 

legible ikewiſe inthe ſame Hiſtory upon what Baſis and foundation = 
builr, to make it ſold, and permanent ;/ for all thoſe Emperors who by bere- 
diary right were ill men, except Titws only, and choſe who came in by EleQtion were 


by reaſon of his power, . 
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as Nervs and the four which ſucceeded him ; but when the Empire became wholly 
tary, it ran furiouſly to deſtruction. Let the times therefore from Nerta to Marcus 
be diſplayed before your Prince, and let him compare them which went before with thoſe 
which came after, andthen make his choice when they would have been born, or when he 
we heron EN He will find when men were at the Helm, the Prince 
fafe inthe ſecurity of his SubjeQts ; Peace and Juſtice flouriſhing in the world ; The Senate 


in A ity; IN non : Rich menenjoying their Eſtates; Nobility and 
Views Eaaleg, and all things quiet and well ; No rancour ; No licentouſneſs; Nacor- 
ruption ; No ambition to be found ; the times were golden ; Every man enjoyed his 
opinion, and defended it as he d; Ina word, He will findthe world triumphing in 
felicity, The Prince happy in the reverence and affeCtion of the people ; and thepeople 
fafe in the Prince. If then the Reigns of the other Emperors be con- 
templated, they will . erbuy of commotion, diſcord, and ſedition, aflaflinarions in Peace ; 
Cruelty in War ; Many Princes murther'd ; many Foreign,many domeſtick embroilments; 
All Iraly afifted; andall its Cities deſtroyed ; Rome burnt ; The Capitol by its own Inhabi- 
rants detnoliſhed ; The ancient Temples deſolate ; Religious Ceremonies prophaned ; and 
the whole Citie full of Adulteries ; The Sea covered with Exiles, and the Rocks with blood ; 
Infinite Cruelties aud Barbariſms committed daily in the City ; And Nobility , Riches, | 
Honour, and eſpecially Virtue, grown to be Capital offences. Informers and Calumnia- 
tors will be found to Cade; iro; 1gated againſt their Maſters ; Children 
inſt their Parents; .and thoſe few who were ſo unhappy as to have no Enemies ; to be 
deſtroyed by their Friends ; Then it will appear what mighty obligations Rome, and Italy, 
and the whole world had to Ceſar; and doubtleſs if the Prince be endued with the leſt ſpark 
of humanity or good nature, he will deteſt the imitation of the bad, and be inflamed with 
an ardent propenſity to the good. All which things conſidered, that Prince certainly 
which aims ar glory, and reputation in the world ſhould defirea Government, where the 
manners of his Suk are and depraved, not to ſubvert and deſtroy it like 
Ceſar, but toreQtihe and reſtore it hike Romulus, than which the Heavens, cannot confer, 
nof man propoſe to himſelf greater honour. And ifa Prince who would regulate and re- 
form a City, cannot do it, without ing his Authority ; In that caſe he is excu- 
fable in ſome meaſure, ifhe diſpenſes ; bur where he can retain the one, and accompliſh 
the other, heis unpardonable ; they therefore to whom the Heavens are fo 
 #-cnge oh ſuch an opportunity, are to conſider that they have two ways 
them, one leading to ſecurity whiPſt they live, 'and an honourable memory 
_ are dead, the other to continual troubles here, and perpetual infamy here- 


CHAP. XI. 

Of the Religion and Ceremonies of the Romans. 
Penh fone ould have been founded Romulus, and owe him (as his Daughter) 
for ber Birth, and Education ; yet the Heavens foreſceipg that the Conſtitutions of 
for ſo an Empire, put it into the heart of the Roman 


for ha Guccefins 10 end that what was left defeQtive 
ated bythe latter. Numa finding the people martial and 


colleQively, or of ſeveral Romans in particular will find thoſe Citizens more 
tender  fallifying an Oath, than of violating the Laws, judging an offence againſt God 


ET Eens Andbe who ſhall peruſethe infaice aQions of 
more hainous,  than/an offence againſt Men, and God more able to puniſhit: Ofthis we 


have manifeſt Evidence in the Examples of Scipio, and Manlius Torquatus , for after the 
defeat which Hambal had gi 7 97 mc the tumultuating, and many 
of them xr to conſider of their condition ; reſolved among them- 


ſelves to leave It , and 


| gy rs > into Siczly Cv gs” 1a +. ar) ave 


amongthem with his Sword drawn, he forced themto 
| recant/ 


— 
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recant, and rake a Jorem pay Oath norto aband6n their Country. Lucius Manlius Fa. 
' ther to Titus Manlius ( who was afterwards called Tor was impeached by Marcus 
P ws 2 Tribune of the people. Before the day arrived for the hearin of the Father, 
the Son coming tothe Tribune and threatning to kill him, unleſs he woull ſwear to with- 
draw his accuſation, he forced him to his Oath, and he performed as he had ſworn; and 
ſo thoſe Citizens who could not be retained by either the love of their Country, or Laws ; 
were kept at bome by an Oath which they took upon force: and the Tribune laid by his 
harred to the Father, paſſed by the inſolence of the Son, and neglefted the refleion it 
would bave upon his own honour, to be I his Oath ; which proceeded from no- 
thing bur thoſe principles of Religion w ch Numa had diftuſed. And ſurely it will be 
found by whoever conſiders the Roman Hiſtory, how uſeful a thing Religion was tothe 
governing of Armies, to the uniting of the people, to the keeping men good, and to the 
eterring them from being bad ; ſo that ſhould it fall into diſpute whether Rowe was molt 
obliged ro Romulus or Nums, I am of opinion, Name would have the preheminence, be- 
caule where Religion is fixed Military Diſcpline is eaſily introduced z but where Religi 
is wanting, ns may-be brought in with Gifculg : 


—_ » but never in perfection. It is 
to be ſeen likewiſe that for the conſtiruting a Senate, aMfl eſtabliſhing of Laws both Mili- 
tary and Civil, Romulus had no need to pretend Divine Authority ; bur with Name ic was 
otherwiſe, he wasof neceſſity to pretend to it, and thereupon gave out that he liad private 
Conference with a Nymph, who diftatedtohim what he was to preſcribe to the people, 
and all was, becauſe he had a mind to introduce new Laws and Cuſtoms into that Ciry, 
which he thought his own private authority would never effeft. And certainly never any 
man brought in new Laws, or ſet up any Doctrine extraordinary, but with pretence of 
Religion; becauſe orherwiſe they would never have been admitted; for a man may be wiſe 
and know many thingy are good, and yet want reaſons and arguments to convince other 
people ; wheretore to remove that difficulty, prudent men do make that always their 
tence, and Solon, Lycurgus, and ſeveral others who had the 'fame delign, taRtiſed the 
ſame. The people(then)) admiring the goodneſs and wiſdoni of Numa, ſubiitted in all 
things; True its the devotion of the age, and ignoranceof the people contribiited much, 
for thereby he was able to impreſs _ with what new form he it good; and 
queſtionlels, be that would eſtabliſh 4 Commonwealth at this day, would find it more eafic 
among the rude people of the Mountains who have not been inted with oa 
than among ſuch as have been educated in Cities, where their civility was corrupted ; li 
rude unpoliſhed Marble wh Arp unghy torr Statue, than what has been 
mangled already by ſome ing workman. So that ings conſidered, I conclude, 
- \ ins Nag e htrof ns en of thar Cities felici 


That the Religion introduced 1 
becauſe Religion produced good Laws, good Laws Fortune, and good Fortune a 
good End in whatever they undertook. ' And as ſtrictnefin Divine Worſhip, and Con- 
ſcience of Oaths, are great helps tothe advancement of a State ſo pore 
neglect of the other are great means of its deſtruftion. Take away Religion, and take 
away the foundation of Goverriment ; for oo perhaps the goodnelF/and fear of their 
Prince may ſuſtain it for ſome time, and fi want of Religion in his fibjes; yer 
becauſe he 1 mortal, and poſſibly but very lived, that Ki hn can out-hve 
the virtue of its Governor : Wherefore thoſe States which only upon the piety of 
their Princes, are of little duration, for commonly one dyes with the other, and the virtue of 


the Father ſeldom revives in the Son, as Dante has ſaid very wiſely, 
Rade. wolte diſcende per Ii ramli + 

L' tunn ana probitate, et queſts ynole 
:Quel che Is da, perche da lui ff thiami. 


gr Virtue's but ſeldom to the branches ſpread; 
He who beſtows't, has in his wiſdom ſaid, 
Let himthat wants, come to the fountain-head, * 


Things being thus,it is not ſufficient for a Commonweal thot Kingdom to havea Prince 
who Governs it wiſely whiP{t he lives, but he muſt lay his foundation fo, as it may our- 
live him, and flouriſh when heis in his grave; and though nude, and uncultivated people 
are more ſuſceptible of new Laws, or new Dodtrints; yer men that are civil, and 
more upon their Education are not altogether i able. The people 0 n 
themſelves no fools, and they had a Sorann of their breeding ; nevertheleſs r 
ſuffered themſelves to be deluded by «ag Sevonarola into perſiiaſion _ 

P 


rence, 
m__— believed him, who never ſaw a 


Tha ouring eg gb 
Pee bg o arr Jon forage hea wenriae Goal 
Preface ) are born, hap. 7» byork rye Forney | 


CHAP. XII 


How neceſſary for the preſervation of a State it is, that Religion be in eſteem, 
and how much Italy has ſuffered for want of it, by means of the Church 
of Rome. 


Hoſe Princes and Commi@wealths who would keep their Governments entire and 
are above all things bb. rant run, < arp rrhy mage 1m 

preſerve themin due on tor HECIIN wel] Wale Aha 6 gate ge of immi- 
ran, than when God anda Worſhip are deſpiſed. This is cally > bom.” Th. 


nent ruine, 
obſerving darn coal 2 
| Sly Cleve 

po which lth reſt aies ny wes Cerrmones ddd 
for they dd or doube bur te fame thing that preſuge you your fortune ( be ir 
Rs iobeg anger x Syn tor, I a t their Temples, they 
* made their Sacrifices, they offered up their pra all other Ceremonies that 
night yn the OR for the Oratles of Delos Eons on, 
influence upon and kept them it moſt wonder- 
_— =_ _—_—_ _ C_ en Cn 
ons, partiality began to incre- 

culo and prone 10 kind f iran & Prince therefore erin 
pag lat) be well founded, and then his Govern- 
men will ah, for £6 --y angel way chan ok en? cn ohagatonesr I—_ 
| occurs that ma Wa to reptitation of the 
Religion which Funke Aur Or rob abr oorgyros aogabes oa ſeemto 
ee Tens b and and the wike 
the Prince, the more {ure.it is to be done ; "Thus courſe having been obſerved by wiſe men, 
hes profil the eye at an, which are celebrated even in thoſe Religions which 
7 for let thair Original be as idle as they pleaſe, a wiſe Prince will be ſure to ſer 
them forward, andthe Princes authority recommends them to every body elſe. Of theſe 
miracles, there were many in Rome, as at the ſacking of Urii, ſome of rhe Rowan Soldiers 


entring into the 'Temple of Juno, accoſting her _— it Vis venire Romam, 
will-y0u come to Rome ; To ſome of them ſhe bbeatiy nf ef cnn, fad 
others fancied ſhe ſaid Ne; For thoſe men being rprothen probing 
Livius infers from the devotion, 67 one Jerornarsr 


Janes peaches 3 cn poſlible they expeCted before ; pax foymerL 
oe Gr pron bee: And if this diligent care in 


Divine Worth were regarded Princes according to the P and Inftru- 
Qtions of him gave Tat ef the Sears and Commoner ths of Ch would 
Jr 11 re more and firm: Nor canan the ruine of our Church with 


that thoſe who are 
houldbaye les Religion than other people : and he who ſhould conſider 


CLON, © great ju was hanging over our heads. And foraſmuch as ſome are 
of that the ty and web of Italy depends upon the Church of Rome, I ſhall 
ſer down ſome few reaſons to the contrary, which ThaveFam' tomy ſelf, two of which 
are in my tunanſwerable: One is that by es Larne thar 
Province all 1 pr prepara which has Lormaeorh y many 
inconveniences, and diſorders ; for us the Religiouſaes of the bppoſe all well 


its 
ſo wherethey are wicked, it betokens the contrary ; ſo then, we RT Gs Ol: 
10 pre foadbrps; that by their means we are become Heatheniſh and 
us; beſides another (little peraicion Jand that is thet weare grown Sided 

and winch exuſt otnecelicy Hogue reine, beculſs never wie tay Troviaes hapyY 
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or united, unleſs under the obedience of one Commonwealth, - or. one Prince, ' as Frence 

and Spain at this time : and the reaſon 1s, becauſe taly 13 not the ſame terms, as 

having no one Republick or Commonwealth to govern it, bur the Church, arid 

the Pope has aſſumed a Temporal as well as Spiritual jurisdiQt: he was never ſo 
10us or powerful as to poſleſs himſelf of all, and make hi Prince ; nor was he 


ever {o weak, but u 2 any apprehenſion of loſing his Temporal Dominion, he couldcall 
in ſome Foreign "Ay Heb ro defend wo > 009-0 par wr ang too formidable ; 
and this has been ſeen anciently in many as when by. of Charles the 
Great, he repelled the Lombards who ina manner had made themſelves Maſters of all - 
and when again in our days he retrenched the power of the Veretiens. by the help of 
French, after which he droye out the French by the ſiccour of the Swizzers. The Church 
therefore being neither ſo ſtrong as to conquer all. 1ray, nor ſo weak as to ſuffer ir tobe 
over-run by any body elſe, has the occaſion that it never fell into the hands of one 
perſon, but has been cantonizedinto ſeveral Principalities, by which means it has been ſo 
weak and diſunited, that it has been not only expoſed as pe ar hs 
Barbarians, but to every one that thought good to invade it 13 an ines we 
Italians owe only to the Church: If any man ſuſpects what is ſaid, 1and would by expe- 
rience inform himſelf of the truth, it would be neceflary he ſhould be ſo potent as totran( 
plant the Court of Rome and all its Authority in [traly into the Territories of the Swizzers, 
who are the only people at this day which live either asto their Eccleſiaſtical or Military, 
Diſcipline, according tothe Model of the Ancients, and then he would quickly find that 
the wickedneſs and depravity of that Court, would. produce more confuſion and diſorder in 
that Country than ever befell it by any accident before: | | 


FEY 


= 


_” 
\ _ 
—_c_ 


CHAP. XXIIL 


Tow the Romans pretended Religion many times to regulate their C ity, 
to proſecute their Wars, and to pacifie their tumults. 


pf I hold it not extravagant to produce two or three Examples in which the Romans. 
made uſe of their Religion both in the regulation of their City, and the proſecution of 
their Wars ; and although in Titus Lovite they be very frequent, yet I ſhall conteht my ſelf 
with theſe. 


the people, for that they had debaſed the Majeſty of the ire, and that there was no 
grunge am. on of the ribunes tolte prey any 
tation; upon which the people wete' fo fr choſe all their Ti t year, 
ondettbe Rated It was nayary ape ger gory The Romans had been 
before it ten years, and no great lekelihood of carrying it; bur the Tenth, the Lake of 


+ Albin being mi ſwell'd ; fo as to drown a part of the Country, the 
home; feigning to veconſhedtheOviciey they pretended Fecel 15 
anſwer, Veii ſhould be taken that year that Albin overflowed; 


ſee how the Romans made uſe of their Religion to 
and dangers of a tedious Leaguer, and to fright the 
viledges of the Nobility in the EleQtion 


means they could think 
they ordered the Books 
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— honhugpanegatharol Mares altos number of Four thouſand men, ſeized u 


Capnol in the night, night, TI —_— t very well be 
_—— the V; perpetual Enemies to Roman: ) had taken their 
<—— marched to Rome, they oo" one near to have maſter'd it: —woode, 
the Tribunes - and turns, but the Lex Terentilla muſt be 


romulged ; affirmed the of being rated were but ſu s and fal- 
and not _— of them true: Hereupon one Publius Rubetius —— 
= dethariyennns ire) me rep ya ee and partly by fair words and 
of the City, and the unſeaſonableneſs of their de- 
he pare foSell thatbe Contraine? the to take an Oath of fidelity 
_ Jt plger dear pecies rity, the ran totheir Arms, and reco- 
the Capitol from Her dewiar ; bur'P Valerizs their Conſul being ſlain in the 
Conflit, Titas Lwintius was choſen immediately in his place; who to keep the populace 
explores, anden and leavethem no time to think of their Law Terentils, Commanded them out 
the Vol{ci,alledging that the Oath which they had taken to be 
rue tothe them to follow him ; and though the Tribunes oppoſed it, and 
that that Oath extended no further than tothe Conſul that was dead : ; nevertheleſs 
rell us, that ſuch was the tenderneſs and veneration for Religion, that they 
rather to follow the Conli than to ſtrain and preſume upon their Conlciences, giving 
ha reaſon for it. 
Nenduns hc, que nunc tenet ſeculum, negligemia deiim wvenerat, nec interpretando ſibi 


hes andum, & as faciebat. 
Rn ie the Gods "Rh has overſpread this Age,was not then come to that height nor 


To's © 1992, era bis _ intereſt andadvantage. 
_ ies which the 'Tri =— their that if they perſiſt, they ſhould 
run © hazard of LarkgmeF exinguted ; they cum: to an —_— 2 the Conſul, 
received his Orders, Hr) frerT—ingn to n the Lex Terentilla for a T welve- 
month, in caſe the for the ſame time would torbear drawing out the people. And 
thus you ſee how by pretenceof Religion, the Senate overcame a difhiculry, which withour 
it, it could never done. 


M———_ 


CH AP. XIV. 


The Romans were wont to interpret their Auſyices with accommodation to their 

own pleaſures and deſigns; and when at any time they were forced to rranſgreſs 

: .: managed it wifch, and pretended to be very preciſe; and if any body 
raſhly | deſpiſed them, 7h was 5ove to be puniſhed. 


Aw g the Gentiles, Auguries Cre Rekgn (aol eve I. 
where ) and Zug. rant yur tothe well being of the Roman Common 
wealth ; for which the Remens bad themin particular care, above any other Ordi- 
nance, and made uſe of them in the creation of Conluls, in the undertaking of Enterprizes, 
in their Batrels and —_ every other buſineſs 


or Civil; nor Gen fn, Amore en cill 


Anor—ourr ecard Enter- 
perhaps their Anſpices were 
not ny cn ake in Tebance of 
his Bartel with the Sammites 
0 ng 5 7 Oy againſt the Samrnites, 
wig pry commundedrhe Publeri w 
to peck, was trouble tothe chief of the 
iy afcheSolkers, the great confidence of the Ge- 
a Victory night nor be taken from the Army, 
hereturn'd anſwer to the Conſul thatthe | good ;_ Pepirizs put his Men immedi- 
ately into Barralia, and advanced 3 bur ſome of the Pullarii having old 
it up anddown amongihe Soldiers, te Pullen ot ere unerothe ext Ser 


Papirns 


_ — _ — 
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Papirins, Nephew to the Conſul, who un great haſt —_— 
anſwer, Spur1us be you diligent —_— e30ur Orders; 10 my SE 
cia are good; if the Pullarius xy Jp ty" yay Ares, 7 oy: and 


event nught correſpond to his Prognoſtick, he commanded the Pallorii to be 
front of the Battel; His Commands execured, it hapned 
advancing tothe fight, the chief of the P | was killed: by wp Pet remand: +=. nes 
Soldiers, which being told rothe Conſul, Now( ſaid he Ja will be well, rhe Gods ave 
praſed, d, and the blood of the Author has atton'd for bus tye 5 and {oby adiſcreer CE 
tion of his deſigns to the OY he went on to the Combat, his Army taking nonotice 
inthe 
firſt Punick War, it had fared r with him when he came home, bur being to the 
Cn Army, he conſulted the Pullaris, whoinforming him that the Pullen would 
not cat, We will ſee then ( (aid be) ift will drink, and cauſed them to be thrown into 

the Sea: and coming afterwards to an his Army was defeated, hirnſelf con- 
demn'd at his return, and Paperixs A ſo much becauſe one bad prevailed, and the 
the other was beaten, as becauſe one had prudently evaded the Omen, and the other raſhly 
defyed it : and theſe Awgwries were invented | + ps ware butthat the 

rothe fight with more confidence and alacrity ; for their alacrity was obſerved to contri- 
a much totheir ſucceſs ; and this was ſo fortunate to the Romans, that foreign 
Governments began to make uſe 0 it; as I ſhall ſhow by one Example in the following 
Chapter. 


CHAP. XV. 


—_—  — 


How the Samnites in the extremity of their affairs, as their laf 
refuge, had recourſe to Religion. 


He Sammites had long War with the Romans, fought ſeveral Bartels with them, and 
in the laſt fight in Tuſcany, were ſo utterly broken, that their Army was deſtro 
their chief Officers flain, and the Tiſcens, Geuls, and Upbri,( their allies ) = 
giving themany further aſſiſtance ; ſothat Livy tells us, Nec ſus, nec externis am 
ſtare poter ant tamen bello non obſtinebant,adeo ” Rr quidem defenſe libertatis t 
O& wvincs, quam non tentare vittoriam Monet, . 
condition, That they could neit durand g, 5” 594 1 by their own | 
the War ; 


their Friends, Ea pou 
mot diſcourage them, but they choſe rather to 
Hereupon knowing that no Viitory is to be expected, w 
that nothing enhanſes them like a WT 99 mp pine ts hey 
(by the Miniſtery of Ovias Paccius their )tagevive UTE 
in this manner; Altars erefted, and ſolemn: Sacrifice made, berwixr the 
Altar, and the bones of the Vi he Ofnahey firſb ſworn never upon any 
whatſoever to abandon the fight ; he Soldiers EE 
pc (eve ec Cmutrs wi ke Sn hr hd 
) required to ſwear, firſt, Ron they worth at grntoony 
ori hear or ſee ; after which, with execrable words, and Verſes 
cauſed them to take their Oaths to be ready at the Command of their 
fly, and to kill any of their fellows that on PINES: ag udhggr'> woe 
them, they imprecated a judgment themſelves, race. 
——_ = MIT I were killed upon the which ſtruck fuch 
intothe reſt, - nba þ 4 refuſed. And that this 
with more magnificence, there being 40000 Men in the field, 


Th 
"fff 


742 


Ml 
H 


in White, with Plumes of I upon their Helmets, in which ors tie cncurpo 
far _ in his Soldiers, 
be had this ar no Non enim im Criſes CE _—_ _ cog 


Romanum. pilum. For their feathers made I en; 
their Shields prote&t them againſt the darts of the Romans. ps ts 
his Soldiers, that the ſolemnity and Nature of their Oath, might 
rate; pn Aa Ae Yo one I OT Pa 
when they cameto conſider that by their own folly 


i 


iy 


i 


7 


6f the Gods, the Romans, and their Comerades. a TS 
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Beata tayeane misfortunes prevailing _ all the 


-Ramaen virtue, and 


forc'd- which-cither their Oath or their Religion could give them. Nevertheleſs 
their ſence of 1t-was vilible, ſeeing they made uſe of 1t as their laſt remedy, when they had 
no other hopes to recover their 


This poſſibly have been better brought in among my forein diſcourſes, but depend- 
ing upan! one of the ancienteſt and molt important Ceremonies of the Roman Common- 
W leſt I ſhoulddivide my matter, and give too much occaſion to look back, I thought 


it not-improper to inſert it in this place. 


—— 
ah —_ 


CHAP. XVI. 


: ' 


A people accuſtomed to the dominion of a Prince, though by accident they may 
" acquire their liberty, yet it is with great difficulty, if they maintain it. 


fy rmngvr wean? fr: ke turn, it is manifeſt by many examples, that 
a people born and bred up in ſubjeftion to a Prince, cannot without great difficulty pre- 
Gere fas Bherty, F'Oy any accident it attains it, as the Romans did upon the ex ol the 
Tarquins & not withour reaſon;for the e 18 like a wild beaſt, ( which,though naturally 
fierce, diſpoſed ro livein the woods,and to find out dens and coverts to conceal it ſelf )yet hav- 
ing been always tup asit were in priſon & ſervitude, if by accident it breaks its bonds 
re = eſcapes out into the held, it isin a maze, knows not whither to run, where to ſuſtain, or 
where toconceal it ſelf, as having been accuſtomed to bondage and confinement ; by which 
means, if worth the looking after, it is eaſily recovered. It 1s the ſame with a which 
has lived always} ſrojmnn, who, underſtanding nothing of publick offence or defence, 
and knowing hats Princes as Princes do of them, are with the greateſt eaſe imagina- 
ble reduced to a yoke which is commonly more grievous than what they eſcaped from be- 
fore ; and this ha tothem wherethey are not totally debauched { tor where the Maſs 
is ted, rhey ſubliſt a moment ):I ſpeak now of thoſe where the malignity is 
not f> &Fub, bytthitthbie are li Jef; more good nen than bad ; in'which caſe another 
.difficulty does likewiſe occur, and that is, when-ever the yoke of tyrranny is ſhaken off, and 
liberry ſet up,'it follows continually that many enemies are created, whoſe intereſt it is ro 
fubvertit, and no friends made that ſhall bave _ advantage by ſupporting it. By ene- 
- mies I mean all thoſe'privado'sand favourites of Princes who have enjoyed the perferments 
and _ —_ and catinbt but be dif to find themſelves diſpoſleſed ; 
wherefore they are conſtantly to take any of reſtoring their old Prince, that 
they themſelves might be to their authority and employment. And for friends 
. "whole intereſt it is that (upon, the ſhaking off their Tyrant) their liberty ſhould be preſer- 
ved, they are not to be expetted, becauſe in free States, honours and offices are confer'd 
upon ſuch as by their virtue, ſome atcheiyment for the benefit of the Common- 
wealth, or ſome other honourable have ſeemed to deſerve them ; and when a man 
receives no more than what'he thinks he has deſerved, he aſcribes it to his own merits ra- 
ther than to the liberality of rhe'State, and holds himfelf not obliged. Befides, the com- 
mon. utility reſulting froma free State, though ir be in their power, it 1s not at all in their 
knowledg ; for who is it that confiders, or takes care that every man enjoys quietly what 
God has grven him; that their wives be not diſhonoured, their children a nor their 
fellows opprefſed ? For whois it that will think himſelf bound to any man for doing him 
no wrong? and things being ſo, a free State newly acquired, never creates ſuch friends as 
will be half  folicitous for its conſervation, as thoſe enemics who have been dif 
of their fortunes and preferment. will be to undermine it, and reſtore their old Maſter 
again: and if it be enquired whar courſe is to be taken again@ the inconveniences and 
Giforders which follow Mn ; thereis not a mioreefficacious, ſafer, and more neceſſary 
dy, than to kill the Sons of Brutus, who( as Hiſtory tells us) entred into a cob 
inſt the State, with other r Gentlemen of Rome, for no other reaſon bur e 
they could not beſo looſe jous under the Confuls as under the Kings ; as if their 
freedoms were incompatible, and the hberty of the was ſervitude to them: where- 
fore he wit propre Ofpreroe pple, whether by the way of Monarchy or Republick 
Moe oe nfelf of t CD ny Gn Shes ink to 
effeR, or at leaſt te it long: 'and on the other fide, it is convenient he ſhould know 
d; by Ed tc 7: 120 B96 > 3 ORE gat ada p. > 
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who has but few enemies may ſecure it the better; but where the IE 
ſecurity is to be had ; ud Os macce cone ati he ſo thar 
when all's done the ſureſt remedy is to ind che people, and make them your friends, 


And now ( though 1 or eo ſomething and immethodical in (j ſometimes 
of a Prince, and then © «Republic )1hllake the lier todoit here » thatI may 
have no occaſion hereafter... A Prince ar og oo wma: 


the people, has made them his enemies, (if be defires to reconcile himſelf ) is above all 
things to conſider what the pee a es OD 
things; one 1s, revenge upon thoſe who have been inſtrumental intheir fla and the 
Cond bot in pers. Of che fofin ET LEE EnCE 


him admiſſion and overcoming FEES CE But Clearchas 
not 


ohh cou by 0 mea Gt bench | ad taking 
opportunity, he cur off all his Notts. aa gar RENIOY reſt... The other 
thing which they deſire with ſo much ws OY ID. Op 
Prince cannot totally comply without degrading bi 1 
what grounds the people are ſo fond of it, and will find that ſomefew i 
antrnetano remrne in hopes of office and preferment; but the greatlt prey Felwvit cady 
to be ſecure againſt oppreſſion, and tolive comfortably, and ateaſe. Forin Governments, 
whether Republik or Monarchcal for or fifty men go away withall the commands and 
Lvl eg hm. by canmgriem ſmall, it is no hard matter for a Prince to ſecure 
himſelf againſt them, by curtio themol,orvy fachodibioaro nic omar aranmee 
as may in ſore meaſure oblige 


Thereſt, whoſe raoonr to Iv , arecaſily fatisfied by conſtituting ſuch Laws 


and Ordinances as may make the the Prince conſiſtant with the ſecurity of the 
EE nn Ls 
ws, the people will be 
Kingdom of Febohepemalen being quiet, and at peace, becauſe the Kings are bound 
by innumerable Laws, which com the en I___ for by the firſt in- 
ſtiturion of that Monarchy, the Kings have the diſpe eſs Rom ate 
_ 


nagement of their Armies, bur in every thing elſe are circumſcribed by the 
Prince therefore, or Commonwealth, which at its firſt erection ſecures not 1 
todo i ar the fr opportunity, as the Remens id when they murder the Sansof Bras, 
and he thar ſlips it will repent when tis too late : for the people of Rowe ( not I 
corrupted ) having recovered their liberty, it was ſuicient to maintain it, thatthey 

away the Brats, and extinguiſhed the Tarquins, which otherwiſe, was not to ba te fowng 
rs Att pee SRI 

pter 


— Aa 


CHAP. XVI. 
A people wholly corrupted in their manners; offibly recover their liberty 
y - they 6 Jod Ver fron to nan i. 


ruption of thoſe Rin 
IS 
have the City, now Yong 


bet ve copttle of bt 
- members were | 


Hon rey ew rn 
rem neiegul.coyare © here Lond or 
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; 


by accident the courage and fortuneof ſome good Citizen concurs to its preſervation; and 
even then its liberty will be continued no longer than the life of that perſon ; asir bapned 
in Syracuſe, which remained <nges we lives of Dienand Trmoleon, (though in different 
rimes ) but when they were dead, it relapſed, and fell under the ſame tyranny as before : 


form or 

other, bur bach in the time of the Tarquins the people were not generally ſo vitious as 

lr eg Caligulaand Nero : for at the expulſion of the Tarquins, to poſleſs 
then agai 


the | 
| is edi ingle perſon again in Rome:whereas afterwards,upon the death otC.e- 
a 


the people; and coaxing them into ſervitude fo {lily, they could not perceivethe yoke into 


the manners of the YI nothing could do, no oppermaity could 
reſtore them to a conditi liberty. - T's true, upon the death of Pb:lp Viſconti, the 
Milaneſes attempted, but they could never effeft ir. For which reaſon it was very bappy 
for the Romans that their Kings diſcovered their depravity fo ſoon; for by that means they 
"were driven out beforetheir wickedneſs could dilate, and ſpread it ſelf among the people ; 
never had fo 


hin 
Fj before ) that a 


and magnanimity of ſome e Citizen, who takes the adminiſtration of Juſtice into his 
own hands, and ſces every thing faithfully performed, and even then, that good man is 
no ſooner in his grave, but the ate-in their old ſervitude again. Thus it fell our 
with the Thebans ; Epaminondas, by his virtue and condudt, enabled them to keep up a 
formofa Commonwealth whilſt he was alive, bur, alas, at his death it was uickly diflelved:; 
the reaſon is, becauſe nomanis ſufficiently long lived, to reciaim a Ci has been long 
accuſtomed to licentiouſneſs, and' to reduce it to be good. So that though it ha to 
man make parfrogen\ them, and he lives a time; nay though there be two 
ſuccefſions met, if the third (<s1 id before) defective, all goes to. wrack, it 
muſt Sp eneny Lap, ane grant ciation © blood it happens 
to be ; becauſe that corruption which renders it ſo unapt and indiſpoſed to a free 


Ufe, proceeds from the in that City and to reduce things to an equality, 
extraordinary ways apart iy Aatur Ahramggtery days. for wap wr 4 
ſhewn more particularly in another place. 


Om—_— 


C H A P. XVII. 


4 corrapt City having, made it ſelf free, how its liberty may be maintained ; 
' and not having made it ſelf, how its liberty may be procured. 


nk Iſh if to/what has been ſaid already, I add another quzry 
er, 10 a Aty, a free State may be maintained ( if by any accident it be fer 
up ); "ar, if-there thing already, how it is ro be obtained? I anſwer, both of 


themare hard; and though certain rule-cannot be preſcribed, ( unleſs we knew the degrees 
of its corruption axvicinleb being good that TENN be fairly diſcul, this que- 
ſtion ſhall not be to pals, | 


I ſhall 
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grown wicked and robult ; forthe Laws of a City do roy op ſeveral accidents and emer- 
are ſe never changed, for which 
reaſon new Laws are not fo neceflary afterwards, as good Statutes at firſt: to illuſtrate 


from the People, or Senate, or 'Tribunes, or Conſuls; as alſo their creation of Magi 
and ena&ting of Laws: theſe Cuſtoms werelittle (if at all ) changedin allthe revolutions 
of that State ; bur the Laws for puniſhing malefaQors, and regulating enormities, were 
enacted or repealed as the exorbirance of the people did fluctuate and require, as the ſump- 
tuary Laws, the Law againſt adultery, ambition, and ſeveral others, inſtituted from time to 
rime, as the Citizens grew corrupter. Burt the old cuſtoms of State being retained,(though 
tainted, and ſharing in the corruption of the people ) the reviving of old Laws, or intro- 
ducing of new, was not ſufficient to 726-3 193 HUH] ey would have contributed 
much, had the old Cuſtoms been reform'd when thole new Laws were introduced, and 4 
new formof Government ſet up : for that thoſe ancient Cuſtoms are of no uſe or advan- 
tage where a City is overflown with ſuch a deluge of c ION, 1s x 9.8 by their me- 
thods in the creation of Magiſtrates, and the exhibition of Laws. IPs nor 
any other office or digaity was never confer'd by the people of Rome upon any body but by 
formal application, which Cuſtom was origin 0aL ip un Y uti WAIY 4 os nay 
who was conſciousof being unht ; foraſmuch as to be repulſed was a diſhonourable thing, 
and to make bimſelf fir, every man choſe to be virtuous. But afterwards the manners 
of the people growing ſo fatally corrupt, this Cuſtom loſt IG convenience, and 
became not only uſeleſs but pernitious ; for they who had molt power, not they who had 
moſt virtue and capacity, pretended rothe Magi ; the poor and the virtuous not da- 
ring to appear for fear of an ignominious : bur this inconvenience (likethe City ir 
ſelf ) was not the produdt of aday, it ſtole into the Commonwealth, lay concealed, en- 
creaſed, and exerted it elf by degrees, as all other inconveriienties do. Fur having cons 
uered Africs and Aſia, and reduced the greateſt part of Greece, the Romans began to bug 
ves in their liberty, as not knowing any enemy they ought in reaſon to fear: thas 
ſecurity andun ſcarcity of enemies wasthe occaſion that 1n their creation of Conſuls 
the people of Rome toregard riches and favour more than ability and virrue; prefer- 
Ra nu at pn entertain and treat people handſomely, before ſuch as were grave, 
could only conquer their enemies; afterwards, from thoſe who were moſt plauſible, 
they came down, and created ſuch as were moſt powerful ; ſo that perſons of virtue and 
yu renee oa. m—_—— nel ep ns _ 
to © any to w to the + 
onkinley hofrns whom fon dobory\ as jr diſcuſs'd, every man havi by on 
xc, or promote it (' as his jud direted ) before it could paſs. 

And this Cuſtom was likewiſe whilſt the Citizens were ſotoo; for it was always, 
and is ſtill convenient, that if any man be wiſer than the reſt, and can contrive any thing 
for the ſecurity or benefit of the publick, that he have liberty to propoſe it 3 andit is as uſe- 
ful on the other (fe, every man have the fante- freedom to ventilate and examine u ; 
that all being well argued, and every mansopinion heard, the beſt may be choſen. Bur as 
the Citizens corrupt, this Cuſtom incommodious : none but great men propoſed 
any thing to the people, and what they did was not for the. common , but their own pri 
incereſt, and which was worſe, no man had the liberty to diſpute it; ſo that the were 
either circumvented, or forced to conſent to their own ruine and deſtruction. So then, to 
have maintained Rowe free in ſuch an age of 00, it was.neceſſary , as they akered 
their Laws according to the prevalence of each vice, ſothey ſhould have altered their fun» 
NES WY of Laws, and creation of Magiſtrates; for the ſame Cuſtoms are 
not equally convenient where the people are not equally good, no more than the forms can 
be alike where the matter is contrary. Bur *tis worth our inquiry whether Shes 
berto be reform'd at a blow, as ſoon as theirinconvenience is deſcried, or by cn 
every body obſerves them. I ſay bothof them are almoſt i : for ro alter them by 
Ggrech res ſore wiſe and ſagacious Citizen, that can foreſeethe dangers ata diſtance, 

trace ro their firſt cauſes ; but of ſuch perſans perhaps a City may never ſee one, 
orif it does, how bard is it for him to perſuade other people ; for people accuſtomed to 8 
| | Qq | way, 
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way are not eaſily got out of it, _ when the miſchief is rather ih probability than 
proſpe&t. Andwhen theſe'old Cuſtoms are to be reformed, ( as appearing unprohtable 
and dangerous for the Commonwealth ) though they be cafily diſcovered, they are hard to 
beremoved, eſpecially at once ; becauſe the common maſs being infefted, common ways 
are too weak ; and recourſe muſt be had to extraordinary, as violence and arms; for before 
the fabrick of the Government can be changed and modelled to your dchire , *ns neceſlary 
above all things to make your ſelf Maſler of the City, and to be able to diſpoſe of it at 
your pleaſure: and becauſe toreform a State, and reduce it to a Civil Regiment, preſi 
poſes a good man ;- and'to uſuirp, and make ones ſelf Prince by violence, preſuppoſesan ill ; 
therefore it ſeldom falls out that a man makes himſelf Prince by unjuſt means, be his 
ends never ſo good; nor will an ill man, who has made himſelf Prince, ever do good: it 
never falls into his thoughts ro imploy that authority well which he bas unjuſtly acquir'd. 
From the cauſes aforeſaid therefore aikiathe diffculey (or rather impoſlibility ) in a cor- 
rupt City, to maintain a free State, much leſs ro ereft one; andif there ſhould be any way 
found our ro effe&t it, it would (in my judgment ) be neceſſary to frame it rather according 
to a Regal than a Popular State ; that thoſe perſons whoſe infolence is 1ncorrigible by the 
Laws, may be bridledand reſtrained by ſome ſupreme Magiſtrate im the nature of a King; 
andto attempt any other way, muſt be ether vainand temerarious, or exorbitantly Po. 
For though Clromenes (being a ſingle perſon) killed the Ephori, (as is faid before )and Ro- 
mulus, his Brother, and Titus Tatius, and afterwards imployed their authority to the ad- 
vantageof the-publick; yet it is ro be conſidered, that the ſubjeQts neither of the one or 
the wereſo vitiousor depraved as thoſe of whom wt haye treated in 'this Chapter, 
and therefore they were able to do what they pleaſgd, and excuſe it when it was done. | 


F —_ 


CHAP. XIX. 


Though a weak Prince ſucceeds an excallent, the Government may ſtand ; but 
if one weak Prince ſucceeds another, 'tis impoſſible. 


FF the virtue and conduQ of Romulus, Numa, and Tullins (the three firſt Rings of Rome) 
be conſidered, it will be found to have been much for the adyantage of that City to bave 
its firſt King martial, and fierce ; -bagmaneny. Eproly = 30us; and the thi ( like 
the firſt) aCtive, and war-like again., For, as the.firſt inſticution, it was neceſlary 
there ſhould be ſome-body to diſpoſe the people to ways of Rehgion, and civil converſa- 
tion; ſo it was neceflary again after that, that the next King ſhould reafſume the vi 
and: magnanimity of their ; otherwiſe the minds of the Citjzzens would have 
grown effeminare, and the City have a prey to any of its neighbours. Wherefore 
tis tobe conflerd, tha a Pine not akogeher 6 value and eerpriting may maine 
tain the Government upon the ſcore of his , and injoy the tru of his courage 
and labour ; bur if it happens he belong lived, and that he is not ſucceeded by a marual 
Prince to revive the a&tivity of the Founder, the Government muſt neceflarily be ruined. 
On the other ſide, if rwo Princes immediately ſucceeding, are martial and heroick, they are 
Prigadtyd robrn pore oh ans ghana) vp yt wt 
was a no in | in 
Rs ns _— crane ingd ro bisSon Slows quiet and 
peace, ans rather than war at happily his time upon account 
is Father ; bur hecould nor leaveitto Reboboans as hehad received ie. of is Father: for 


onraphre, ma nn gs his Father in wiſdom,ſucceeded 
ſearcely to the {1xr partof his Empi 2 gon the Twrkiſb Scholar, though more ſtudious 
of than fad <1 weak Adibeaner his R who iaving ( like Ds 


all his neighbours, left him a Kingdom entire, that might be peaceably main- 
tained ; buthad ( Bazyazet's Son )Selimmus row reigning , taken after bis Father, and not 
his Grand-father, that Empire bad been ruined ; bur he out-goes the glory of his Grand- 


: 
- 


- 


on comer may ene 
France)it be ſupported by itsold Cu- 
i who are not converſant, nor 
addited tothe exerciſe of Arms, and to conclude, that the tranquillity of Numas's Reign 
{which continued for many years) was to be attributed ro the courage and activity of Ro- 
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mulus, which was revivedagain'in Tulles the' third King, after whom followed Ancas,*a 
Prince of fo excellent a temper,that he knew how to comport as well in the calms of peace 
as the tempeſts of war. His firſt practice was gentle, and by methods of peace, bur finding 


he was look*d as efleminate, and grew contemptible to his neighbours, he perceived 
the way to bo rae his dignity, was, to betake himſelf to kde roi and minage his 
affairs rather like Romulus than Nume. From hence an uſtful example for all Princes may 
be raken,and it may be obſerved, that whoever is in the poſſeſſion of a State, and follows 
the example of Numa, may cther keep it, or loſe it, according to the different circum- 
ſtances raferras L _— Bur ry imitates Romulus, and 1s arm'd with wiſdom and 

c be ſure to keep it, unleſs ſome extraordinary and irrefiſtible power intervenes 
pple him. And 's in probability ro be thought, thar had nor the third King of 
Rome prov'd a martial Prince, and one who knew bes Armsto recover his declining res 
putation,. he could never ( or with great difhculty) have regained it, or performed ole 
exploits which he did afterwards: fo that- whilſt Rome was a Monarchy , and under the 
Government of Kings, it was under a double danger of deſtruction, either by the mildaeſs; 
or the tyranny of irs Prince. | 


_— 


CHAP. XX. 


Two good Princes, immediately ſucceeding, may do great things ; and well: 
grounded Common-wealths having always a virtuous foils their Con- 
queſts and Acquiſitions muſt of neceſſity be according. 


Monarchy was baniſhed by the Romans, their dangers were- baniſhed with 
them, and they lay under no fear of either weak Prince or Tyrant; for the com- 
mand of the Empire was put into the hands of the Confuls, who came to that authority,not 
by inheritance, or any indirect or violent ambition, bur by the ſuffrage of the people, and 
were always excellent perſons. The City of Rome enjoying from time to time the benefit 
of their e and virtue, might without much difficulty arrive at the higheſt rop of 
greatneſs and dignity, (as it did) in the ſame number of years as it was under the Govyern- 
ment of Kings. For we ſce in the examples of Philip of . Macedon, and his Son Alexander 
the , a fuccefſion of rwo martial Princes ( without a peaceable interpoſed ) is 
ent to conquer the World. Andif it were | in a Monarchy, *tis eafie 1n « 
Commonwealth, in whoſe it1s to eleR, not only two, bur an infinite and continu- 
ed ſucceſſion of virtuous ; ſothat in a well-ordered Commonwealth, the ſucceſſion 
conſtantly good. 


—————— Mmm on A 


CHAP. XXL 


How much that Prince or Commonwealth is to be condemned, which neg/efts 
to train up Souldiers of its own. 


Princes and Commonwealths of our times, if to defend themſelyes,or offedd their 
Prom (as occaſion ſerves ) they be ar - een ora uh _—— 
ly in thr ſebjut Fg of wienia chem 
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want of in ro train them 
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ltalian wars. This proceeded fromthe prudetice of the Prince, and the excellence of that 
Yen porn þ ries and ors Che ned mor lei ot p27 depo 

clojidas and Epamininddt havitig talieved Thebes, and reſcued it front the tyratiny of the 
Spartani, finding themſelves in the middle of a ſervile and effeminare , they © or- 

cred it by their virrue and diſtigline, that they brought them to the uſe of Arms, took the 
teld with them againſt the Spaftans, and ovetthrew them. From whttce that Hiſtotian 
infers, that there ate Souldiets not only in Lacedemon, but where-ever there are men, if 
thete be any body to exetciſt and rrain them ; which Tullas performed moſt exquiltely 
among the Romans, and is tnoſt excellently exprefied by Virgil, m theſt words. 


Deſideſque movebit 

Tullus i# &rma wires. 

No ſoft unaftive people Tulle: knows, 
But traits up all promiſcuoufly to blows. 


R—  —————_— ern — — — 


CHAP. XXII. 


What is to be obſerved from the Combat betwixt the three Roman Horatii, 
and the three Alban Curiatii. 


BR* Articles betwixt Tullws Ring of Rome, and Metins King of Alba, it was agreed, 
that whichſoever of the two {ides ſhould overcome, that King ſhould have the do- 
minion of the other. "The Caridtis were all kilted ; but one of the Horatiz being lefr, 
Mitius and his Alban fell into ſubjeRion to rhe Romans. 

Horatias terurging in great triumph into 7d rye mg ig ( who was 
married to one of the Cariatii ) lamenring the loſs of het H , in a great paſſion 
he killed her ; for which inhumanity being brought to his trial, he was, after many argu« 
ments, difcharged, but more upon his Fathers interceffion than bis own merits. In which 


gore. to de ſuſpe&ted. For to become , and in ſubjeCtion to another 

City, is a thing of ſach moment and importance , thatit is not to! be believed that any 

Prince or Stare whatſoever ſhould be content rhar their liberty ſhould be expoſed to the 

ſucceſs or courage of threeof their Citizens ; and this was evi ep of hecth: 
'2 as 


*ris manifeſt he have deceived Tullar, as one who repented of the covenants which 
he had made : but becauſe of thethird we have ſpoken largely already, in the next ewo 
Chapters we ſhall ſpeak only of the other two. 


pr I bd — A— 


CHAP. XXIHIL 


That owr wholefortune is not to be ventured f of our force ;, and that 
for ps reaſon the keeping of paſſes bo h#h 7 wth 


our whole fortune in unleſs y: 
þ# tows octtibete d ſeveral w : x wo 


keeping of at avenne,' or the defence of 4 paſs, it niay be 
force: [that cd inland che reitnn is god hte the paige 
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rootn enough for your whole power, it is tincertain and dangerous; and that which per- 
ſiuades me to be of thar opinion, is the of find zo having bomtinvatedby a pocat 
Enemy, t their Country was envirohed with Moontains and Rocks, yet they woald 
not artend, and engage the Enemy uport rhe pafſesor Motintains, bur marched our of their 
holds ro encounter him ; or elſe ( which is as bad ) they forſook their adv , and 
expedted himin ſome plain or convenient place within: And the reafon is (aa ahorefaid ) 
becauſe maniy men cannot be _ Sefena 

ſiſtance ; the paflage being ſtrerght, it can receive hur few people, and by conſequence 
15 notable to faſtain the rr Sam. t Army, aft Fukes” may ber as Many as 
he pleaſes to attack it, becauſe his $15 not to fix there, hut ro paſs thorow and be : 
whereas he who is codefend it, cannot bein any conſiderable , being ( by realon of 
the uncertainty of the Enemies approach ) to lie there continually , though (as I faid be- 
fore) the places are bath barren and ftrerght. Having loft therefore that paſs which you 
imaginedto keep, and which your Army and People did wholly rely, the remainder 
of your Army, and SubjeQts are po with fuch a fear , that you can have no farther 
trial of their coura Dae! aro and your whole fortune loft, but with part of 
your Army. With what diffticulry Hannibal the Alps berwixt Franceand Lombardy, 
and betwixt Lombardy and Tiſcany, there is no body i ; nevertheleſs the Romans 
choſe rather to attend himupon the Tefin, and afterwards in the plain of Arezzo, where 
the danger was equal both to the Enemy and them; than tocarry their Army up into the 
clouds upon the Rocks and the Snow, to be conſumed by the incommodity of the place; 
before the Enemy came at them. And whoſoever ſhall read Hiſtory deliberately, ſhall find 
few Captains that would coop themſelves up in ſuch paſſes and ſtreights, not only 
for ter 


caſonsaboveſaid, but becauſe all of them cannot be ſtop'd the Mountains in thar 


being but by-paths 
yet nd ry 
habirants, who will be always ready to condudt the Enemy, to removethem farther off 
who lie conſtantly u le may be brought, inthe year 1515, 
when Frawcis King of Francedelign'd to the recovery of Lomibardy, the 
great objeftion by thoſe who were the Expedition, was, That the Swizzers 
would obſtrudt his | rt was found idle after- 


wards, for the King of France waving two or three places which they had guarded, paſſed 
by a private and unknown way, and was upon their backs in 1taly, before they perceiv'd 
him; oper ery mas boy ora the Enemy quined his Poſts, and retired mto Italy, 
and altthe Lombard; torhe French being deceived 1n their opitiion; 

thoughtthe French wete with more Eaſe and ence to be obſtrufted in the Mouns 
tans. | | 
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CHAP. XXIV, 


th well Ordered Governments, offente and defert are never ſet one againff the 
ned Fr he who does well, is rewarded, and he who dies otherwiſe; is 
puniſhed, | 
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ſuch places as are Rocky, for want of ſub- - 
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then it is very neceſſary for diſcouragement from ill ations, to recompenſe good , which 
was the practice in Rome, and oa ale a Common-wealth ; a , her fewards Can- 
not be great ; yeteven aut of that ſtack, ſhe 1s robe graceful, fora thing 
( how httle loever) given in acknowledgment of ones Ice — it be never ſo 
1s look'd upon as Per war HIP AE.Ar x __ The Stories 
tizs Cocles, and Mutizs Scavola are generally famous. Cocles with incomparable rag 
maintained fight againſt a great body of the y upon the ANEEE Tiber, till it was 
cut behind hum, and their pag age obſtruted : The other deſigning { the life of Por- 
ſenna King of Tuſcany,and g his Secretary by miſtake,being appre and brought 
before the King, to ſhow the and conſtancy of the Romans, he thruſt his own hand 
into the fire, and burnt it off before his face ; and how were they gratified ? each 
of them had two Staiors's, which is as much ground as can be ſown with two of 
Corn. The Hiſtory of Manlizs Capitolinas is no lels remarkable: Having relieved the Ca- 
pitol ( which the French had ſurprized in the might) and beaten them out again,his Come- 
rades in requital gave him a certain meaſure of Flower, which ( as times went then ) was a 
mighty reward, and eſteemed fo adequate to the Service, that Mani afterwardseither our 
of ambition or ill nature, cauſing a rumult in Rome, and endeavouring to debauch the 

le, ( his former exploits being as they thought amply rewarded ) without farther regard ro 
fi they threw him headlong down that Capitol, hich he had fo glorioully preſerved. 


I” ” 


CHAP. XXV. 


Though it is many times convenient to reform the old Fundamental Cuſtoms #s 
free City, yet it is convenient ftill to retain ſome ſhadow and appearance of 


their ancient ways. 


Ft defires to ſet up a new form of Government in a Common-wealth, =o _ 
be laſting, and acceptable to the is with great caution to, 
harman reſemblance of the old, the people may (if Gl) be in 
of the innovation ; for the generality of Mankind do not penetrate fo 

that outward appearance Ee Ee Rep con cinatik heat 


ED ein King. g ani them (oy X11 Lim ap 


dient to create rwo 
EE ISR upon ſides this, there was an 


anniverſary Sacnfice in Rome, itt which the Miniſtry of wnongr mana 
"To flve thee defelt, the Banans crea « ehiefof pe with the Title of 
Royal Prieſt ( but with ſubordination to the High Prieſt) by which Artifice the 


were ſatisfed with their Sacrifice, and took no occaſion to « for the of 
their King. Hetherefore whodeſires toreform the policy of a and to —_ 
new , 1sTo diſguiſe it to the people by the retention (atleaſt in appearance ) of ſome part 


of the ancient Cuſtoms, that ma them from it ; andif at any time 
bra paepwpsn arm Ar Sh SOT 
ſtrates, it will be convenient to continue the ond agen rt 
ſerved by any one ek won pe, wy hh 

Monarchical way,but he who would ere fuch an , as by A ns 
Trniclt oor! h whale bono, and norc 


po hl 


A new Prince in a new Conqueſt, is 10 m 


mw thing new. 
an nd 1 Lord of State ( and if be finds hitnſelf 
weak, and ſuſpects SE or game yeh 
vernment in deem, ae by Kg beſt courſe he can 
tabs peaiboges, oh whyres 2} 
ri To der tags bop the Rich, that what 4 T7756) x 
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good things, andtherich be ſent empty away. Belides it is his intereſt ro build new Cities, 
ro.cre&t new Corporations; to demoliſh and uncharter the old; to ſhift the Inhabitants 
from one place to another ; in a word, ſoto tols and tranſpoſe every thing, that there be 
no honor, nor wealth, nor preferment in the whole Province, but what is ownable to him. 
And for this be need go no farther .than Philip of Macedon(Father to Alexander the Great) 
for his pattern, who by this praftice,of a ſmall Prince, made himſelf Monarch ofall Greece, 
of whom it is ſaid, That be removed bis people, as a Shepheard did his fold. Thoſe ways 
arecrucl, and contrary not only to all civil, but zoall. Chriſtian, and indeed human con+ 
verſation ; for which reaſon they are to be rejected by every body, for certainly *tis better 
to retnain a private perſon, thanto make ones ſelf King, by the calamity and deſtruction 
of his people. Nevertheleſs, he who negledts to takethe firſt good way, if bewill pre- 
ſerve himſelf, mult make uſe of this bad ; for though many Princes take a middle way 
berwixr both, yet they find it extreary difficult and dangerous; for being neither good nor 
bad, they arc neither fear*d nor beloy'd, and ſo unlikely to proſper. 


—— Om 


CHAP. XXVIL 
Mem are as ſeldom perfeftly bad, as they are perfettly good. 


N the year 1505. Pope Fulixs I. marched his Army into Bologna to drive the Family 
I of the Bentivogh our of that State, where they had gommanded with Supremacy a 
hundred years. - In the ſame Expedition he reſolved to remgve Fohn Pogolo Baglione our 
of Perwgis( where he had Uſurped ) and in a word, all ſuch Tyrants as had got any Church 
Landsinto their poſſeſſion. Coming tothe "Town with the delire and reſolution aforeſaid, 
he attended nottill he could march in with his Army ; but enter'd as it were naked and 
difarmed (though Joby Pagolo was in perſon inthe City, and many of his party which 
were gottogerherto him) fo that tranſj with the uſual vehemence where- 
with he managed all his affairs, he put himſelf ( with his bare guards ) into the hands of 
his Enemy ; yethe ſucceeded ſo well, that he carried P off: with him, and pur in 
another Goyernor in behalf of the Church. Wiſe men who were then about his Holineſs, 
admiring the temerity of the one, as rauch as the pulillanimity of the ather, could not ima- 
Bl by cents array Cot otiul ghry 1s Lindif)'w hank 
y an glory to hi ) to have ſe- 
him, his foal rant 


IEEE IS Inn 2 Sage 
© it; 
that it was neither IenCe nor Radars which n-ftramed lata phi of 


ina man who had been nought with his own Sifter , and mur- 


his 


Lord it, and luxuriate as they do; at> + ay aaa the 
Scandal, and prevented any that might enſue. | 


CHAP. XXVIIL 


For what reaſons the Romians were leſs ingrateful to their Citizens, 
thas the Athenians. , 


| Wi reads and obſerves the paſſages in Commonwealrhs, will find a touch of 
| ingratitude towards their Citizens in them all, but lefs in Rowe than in Arben:; 

= pct EONS The reaſon (1 fi )was, becauſe Rome 
not” that occaſion of ] as Athens had : Forin Rome, the ex of the 
Kings, - to the time of Sills and Marias, the liberty of the City was never by ay 
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man within it ; ſo that there being no reaſon to apprehend, rhere was no reaſon. to perſe- 
cute. In Atbensit was otherwiſe ; for their liberty being invaded and taken away by Ps. 
ſiſtratis when it was moſt flouriſhing, and compleat; and that by a pretenceof advancing 
it; They noſboner recover'dit ; bur remembring the injuries which they had received, 
and their paſſed ſervitude, they flew out into ſuch an exorbitancy of revenge , that they 
puniſhed not only the faulrs of their fellow Citizens, bur the leaſt umbrage,and appearances 
of them; Com whine followed the Baniſhment , nd Encciaion of Þ nmey Hide 
perſons ; Hence came the Oftraciſm Laws, and all the reſt — opener 
wards upon the chief of their Ciry, for as ye Writers of Politicks © 

people are more cruel nbd viicatre who have loſt and recovered ES Tk the 
who have preſervedir, asit was left them by their Fathers. He png 

what is ſaid, will neither condemn Arbens, nor magnifhe Rowe ; butim 

upon the diverſity of accidents which hapned in each City. And cramlnin bee 
conſidered, it will appear, that if the liberty of the Romans had been opprefled, as the 
liberty of the Arbenians was, Rome would bave been no better _— or ſhown more 
compaſſion to its fellow Citizens, than Athens did: And this ma be infallibly deduced 
by what hapned (after the expulſion of the Kings ) againſt Collatinus and P. Valerins ; 
md map ( though he had been very ry Give in uſing th cir liberty) was baniſhed for 


only the Name of 7; and the other had like to have ran the ſame deſtiny, 

paris on ga houſeonly, u __ of Mount Celius, which they ſuſpected was to com- 
mand the Cay. So Gora it may probably be preſumed ( by its ſuſpicion and ſeverity 
iti the rwo caſes aforeſaid ) that Rome would have exerciſed the ſame ingratitude , *had 


t been in minority”, as Athenshad been. Andthat I ma have no occaſion 
as ape 1 flull ſpeak of it more largely in. the allowing 


A 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
Whether the Prince, or the People, is moſt ſubjet to be ingrateful. 
ADR Irtns ſubjeR, I think it not amiſs to 
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and all things done by Antonize to his hand. And how was he requited ? Why Adutianas 

took away his Commiſſion, removed him from the Army, and by degrees ſo leſſened his 

Authority in Rome, that Antoni going into Aſia to make his Complaints to Yeſpaſian, 

was received ſo coldly, that in aſhorttime he was ſtripe of all kind of authority, and died 

very miſerable : and of this Nature examples are very frequent in Hiſtory ; every body 

knows how in our times Gon/ſabyo Ferrente, being the —_—_ Arragon's General in the 
Oo 


——_— Naples againſt the French , himſelt fo well, by his {angular 
he jus es it, and putit wholly under the obedienceof his Maſter, who coming 
afterwards to Naples himſelf, took from him the Command of his Army, diſpoſſefſed him 
of many ſtrong places which he held in that Country, and carried him with him into 
Spain, where not long after, be died in obſcurity. - Bur there is no remedy ; theſe kind 
jealouſies are ſo natural to Princes , that it is almoſt impoſſible for them to be 7 
ful ro any man, who has performed any great thing for them. Andif it beſo with Kings, 
no wonder if it be ſo with the people, for in a free State, they have always two principal 
ends, one is to enlarge their Domimons, the other to keep what they have got, and their 
to both theſe, makes them ſo ofren guilry of ingratitude. As tothe firſt point, - 
weſhall ſpeak elſewhere; the errors in preſerving their h ; to diſguſt ſuch as 
ought to be rewarded , and to ſuſpe& ſuch as ought to be truſted ; and though ſuch 
praQices are the occaſion of great miſchiefs in a corrupt Commonwealth, and Tyranny 
does many times enſue ( as in Rome by Ceſar, who took that by force, which the ingrat:- 
rude of the people denied to his merits,) yet in a Townthat is entire, and incorrupt, they 
ded echoes eckionbnc? cute hong, toenforce great and ambitious 
men for fear of puniſhment to comport themſelves better. In my j of all the 
Commonywealths that ever had Empire , Rome was the leaſt ingrateful for the reaſons 
aboveſaid, there being never an Example of its ingratitude but in the caſe of Scipio: For 
Coriolanus and Camillas were baniſhed for their injuries to the people; and though one of 
them remaining obſtinate, was never recalled ; pr pet anan en RERR hath 
reſtored to the afleftions of the people, that all hi 


no pleaſing ſight tothe graver ſotr, becauſe it had nor beer 
w Cato ( a man 


great P 

inſt him, ahd complained publickly that the Cj 
Magiſtrates were in en! rereaiar Chien; Febenia athing ſo nearly importing 
their liberty , the people followed the opinion of Cato, in my judgment they were in ſome 
meaſure to be excuſed. In ſhort, p—_—_ is, a3 I faid before, that it is avarice and 
ed, an ol a nk le prepay than Pinot tering MecnAR, 

ited ; and tothe laſt, with: inces, as having lefs occaſion, 
which ſhall be proved hereafter. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


What fules are to be obſerved by a Prince or Commonweatth” to avoid this 
Vice of tngratitude, and how a General or great Citizen is t6 demean him- 
- ſelf to elude it, 
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imprudence, they lie-at hone idie themſelves, and ſend their Generals in their ſtead, 
know. no - better precept to give them, than what they know already themſelves. 
As to the General, if. he finds that jealoube inevitable, he has his choice of rwothings. 
As ſoon as the War is ended, he is voluntarily to lay down his Commiſſion; andto pre- 
ſentit to his Maſter , ' before he has occahon to demand it, uſing great care that none of his 
actions diſcover him to be either infolent or ambitious, that his Prince having no cauſe 
to ſuſpe&t him, may havethe greater obligation to reward him. If this way does nor pleaſe, 
the other is quite contrary ; and that 1s, rodeclarehimſelf boldly, and try always ro fer 
up for himſelf, cajoling and ſweetning tus Soldiers and Subjects, making new alliances 
with his Neighbours, | rm. upon the ſtrong Towns, corrupting the Ofhcers,and where 
they will not be corrupted, ſecuring them ſome other way, and by doing thus, he ſhall be 
even with his Lord, for his ingratirude deſigned : And belides theſe two ways, there is 
none that I know. Bur'( as I ſaid before) becauſe men can neither be good nor bad in 
extremity, it happens that great men are unwilling to -=_ their Commands, and retire 
after the gainirg of a Vidtory ; behave themſelves modeitly they cannot: and to uſe rigour 
in an honourable way is impoſhble. So that whiPt rhey are in ſuſpence, and uncertain 
which courſe to ſteer, they are many times deſtroyed. As to a Commonwealth that would 
preſerve and exemprir lelf from this deteſtable vice of ingratitude, the ſame remedy can- 
got be preſcribed, as was preſcribed to a Prince; for not _ able ro manage its Wars 
in Perfon as a Prince may do, the command of their Forces mult of neceflity be commitred 
to. ſome of their Subje&ts. The beſt way they can take, isto follow the Example of Rome, 
and that- will render them leſs ingratefulthan their Neighbors. In the wars of the Ro- 
mans , by ancient Cuſtom all people were _—_—_— well Nobles as others, and from 
rhence-ir came that they were always well furniſhed with Generals and Officers of all ſorts, 
which kept them from being jealous of any one, having ſo many of equal meritto oppoſe 
him: Bekides which, there were expreſs Laws againiambition, and all people ſo narrowly 
obſerved;' that no man durfſt diſcover the leaſt defign or inclination that way; and in the 
creation; of. Dictarors, he was commonly 70) of who debas'd himſelf moſt, or difco- 
vered leaſt defre to obtain it ; by which means preventing the occakon-of ſuſpicion, they 
prevented the ingratitude. 'Thart Stare therefore which would avoid the guilr'of ingrat- 
rude, is to imitate Rome, and that perſon who would avoid the eftects, nauſt obſerve how the 
Romans defended themſelves. 2349 - 


8 


—— III 


ak |  .GOHAP. XXX1, 
That the Rotnans »ſed no extraordinary puniſhments tawards-their great Cap» 
:tains,: when they committed an Error of ignorance, or malice, provided the 
"Government was wot dammified by it. 51 os | 

iP 20 k 1 {70 Ro TOC | A530 

JH Romans (as Failbefore} werd not only lefs unthankful,* than their Neighbors 
\Þ - burthey were mote human 4nd gentte'in the puniſhment 'of their Generals, than 
any other State; if their miſcarriage was malicious, they puniſhetirtior ſeverely; but if 
it was by ignorance or miſtake, inſtead of revenging, they did many times reward it; and 
this they did upoti Very grave conlideration, for the Romans underſtood the charge of an 
Army to be ſo great acare, and of fuch tranſcendant umportance, that whoever undertook 
it, ought to have his mind free and indiſturbed by any other reſpe&ts or troubles wharſo- 
ever, for his thoughts being with his troubles, he would never mind his Army , nor take 
arty advintage: © For Example, ari Army is ſent into Greece againſt Philip of Macedon, or 
rang &r regen or thoſe people upon the Frontiers, which had been conquered 
before, and the Captain who has the General Command, is loaden with'all the cares which 
do commonly attend great and extraordinary Enterprizes. Now if to thoſe neceſſary 
cares fot bis Army, there ſhould: be fuperadded a fear, and apprehenfion of being pur 
at big 4cfurn (if things went otherwy1 well) and-perperual reflexion upon rhoſe 
haye:been abuſed grid-pur to death: befame-ſcote;it muſt needsdiſturb the tranquilli- 
ty:oþ/his mind, and\makehimunki far any greatattion.. The wiſe Romens thought the 
infamy and {honour of lofing a Battel, puniſhment enough, withour heaping one affli- 
ction upon another.; And astothoſe whoſe errors rather from mahce than igno- 
rance;:/we have another Example.;;; Seryius, and» Virginins had each of them an Army, 
angiwere encamped betore Vers ; Swigias was poſted againſt the Tuſeens, and Virginins 
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Sergias, as had notice, and found himſelf roo 
Companion for ies, he choſe to be routed; and 
| : he knew his diſtreſs, would by no means relieve him, 
it;foths | Army wascut off by the ambition and emulation 
Generals ; athing vayil cxmpla}liadic been fafſcred to pa whbour punite 
ment... | . 

- Nevertheleſs, whereas other States would have puniſhed them with deatb, Rome inflicted 
only a pecumary wulct, bu cheir crime deſerved ſharper cortecHion, bus the Reomens 


put Fabins to os is yore Af . | 
other reaſons which the Fa Fabuw uiged againſt that 
Rome had till that time never been ſo ety ma oe. 


of a Battel, as Popirias would now be upon the 
CHAP. XXXIL ow 
A Commonucalth or Prince por ro defer his beneffcence till the neceſſity 
gh .of the objeft requires it. _ 5 
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CHAP. XXXIII, 


If an inconvenience increaſes either within a State, or againſt it; it i better 
to temporize and comply, than to endeavour to remove it by violence. 


He Roman Commonwealth increaſing in Em , Repuration and Force,their nei h- 
bours not havin nad rar Fagan fo A harem aighe U down ty. 
be Phew hank brmenrs yl dane pen. "avd being ng todo that 
now which had been more eakie before, forty little States of them confederated againſt Rome. 
The Romans gn uſual proviſions in caſe of imminent danger, created a Didator, 


who, without any mans advice, might reſolve as he pleaſed, and execute his reſolutions 
withour being to an account. This was not only the occaſion of over- 
coming their enemies at that time, but was vety uſeful upon all accidents afterwards when 
their dominion increaſed. may teach Uus, that when either at home within , or 


abroad againſt a geen + peg Lamm tos Peper Rgariltar te 
Jorroer fatal 6 Capes Rennes to comply + ur ragar pres than to en- 

vour 10 it; forto isto and to wn upon our 
heads what we were bur afraid of befpre. phe. pear bend at in > Com 
monwealth oftner from bk thaw OS RIGS cunts, where the power and authority 
of ſome Citizen is permitted toincreaſe too faſt, and more than is convenient for the ho- 
nour or benefit of the State ; or when ſuch Laws are abrogatecor neglected as were moſt 
__ the —_ —— —— which error, if ſuffered to run on, will be more dangerous 
ne on oage much the harder tofind our theſe inconvenien- 


SE TTEDTe Vt ; arp otra cry woe: thing thatis 
new, Ce a young man, ar ppetence of advan» 
f ann 4 in a Commonwealth endued with more than or- 


quali, th eyes jen pr I harmony ty. armoc they run unani- 

& relpel him, nd pay ll all the hogour that can ſo that if be has 

the leaft ſpark of ambition or yain-glory, he's preſently puffed up, and inflatned with the 
contemplation of hisown worth, the affefhion of the people : and when he is arrived 
at fuch an beight,asto be as viſible as ys cla wartonanes there are but few re- 


medirs in the caſe ; ad whcantof of chem they dobur magnihe his poyer. 
Many cxamples might be brought to this pr Del tha inſtance in one. 

— Cofimo di Medicus (from whomthe famous Family of the Medicsin our City had their 
melanin anders: fs kia, and his fellow Cirizens were ſq ig- 


begin co be Gina noche Sraes. andthe Magitrates began began to think it 
ron Lrngkrobes .oypndug, bur deſtruftive to lethim ſtand. was at that time in 


Florence a perſon of experience in marters of State, called Nicolo ds Uzano, who be- 
. ing well adviſed of deg pos renee in time the 
inconveniencies which might follow reſolved to obviate the ſe- 
cond; tas thr no fore bouls be uo op G kim, as knowing that courſe would 
be the ruine of the State ; nas churn uonines, ther -onghrarT For the Citizens 
which remained, not fo to combine, 4 Srattomar a 4g 1 
and indeed forc'd himout of Rome. . his party being increaſed,in a ſhort time 
err ppt oi i to which dignity he could never have 


$orrmunorahgrr: Sano hoys apart preny 2g womens foes 
af 7g Brig Fon and the 329 Rongedxes. 4galradps 
—_ nr im be Fi fer rome Mw as ck 
to fear him roo. ro out 
> haſtned the ruine of the Stare. I fay then Hemi? wh 
pon) em bl Tf Ono 17 00x ci nc A 
2d foes For many times, by that means, it paſſes asit came, and 
pnvayunts or rpagngny ke 1s the longer a coming. In theſe caſes 
Points dah co a vigilant, left going abour to retrenchand leflen the great power of 
yh. aptani'es; as opportunity to increaſe it, and bring themſelves into greater 
_nene yourwenes and your enemies ; and if you 
find your HF the fronger, ro arraque bim ;burif weaker, you bad better be 
quiet, leſt it happens as it did to thoſe little States who py rage” rr nr5n 
youred 


to whom (ae patind by ths a eadh been much better to have fate 
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voured their friendſhip, thanto have irritated the great power of the Romans, and fore'd | ; 


them to-2 war; for the Romans had never got to that height, if that confederaty bad not 
given them. occaſion of trying all ex oe fortheis Thos and put them among rhe 
reſt, upon thecreation of Diftators, by which new invention they got only all 
dangers that threatned them, bur prevented athouſand miſchiefs into which: ( without that 
remedy ) the Commonwealth would moſt certainly have fallen. | Fn 


a —_ F_2 FP | 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


The Diflatorſbip was uſeful, not burtful to the Commonwealth of Rome; ani 
how that Power which is aſarp'd, and illegally aſſumed," is pernitious to 4 
State, not that which is conferred legally by the ſuffrage of the pedple. 


Tie aretboſe tobefound who have faid that th+Diftarorſhip wis .che ritine ind U2 


great Title that gives any man power. Whilſt the Di&ta- 
us ner hankch! | hab who attained ir by 
Abuſed it exceedingly ; the reſt were never known to have done ri 
injury to the Commonwealth thorow allthe Ditatorſhips Away ange evpme, 191-2 
a man muſt be endued with many good qualities before he can uſurp ſuch an authority. 
He muſt be abundantly rich ; be muſt know how to infinuate with every body; he muſt 
have a great , and make man his friend, which isnot ble whete the 
Laws are 1n ; and if he had all thoſe qualifications, they would render him fo formi- 
dable, that the free voices would ever concur in his eleion : the Dictator was not 
but created onl | xroagr: and with limited power,extending no 


the limitation of his of the people, made it impoſſible 
him to , and do any miſchief to the City ; and on the contrary, that Office has 
incipal in Rome, and has contributed . 


been always wn my fulgun, the 
morethan all the reſt to make it of the World ; for without that, that Ciry had 
4 Never been able to haye obviared ſo many dangers, nor thorow ſo thany difficulties, 
againſt which their accuſtomed and ordinary means have been of little validity , as 
too tedious, and ſlow; ( noone or Magiſtrate being able todo all things alone . 
bur being in a on ec OT EIS Hes which require immediate 
—_———— is often loſt whilſt they are intheir counſels, and when they 
come to a 10n, *tis too late, and their remedies 


, Wherefore I think it convenient that a Common have a certain way to be uſed_ ' 


only in caſe of urgent neceſſity, as the *Seignory of Venice, ( which at this day is the beſt re- 
guard Commonweal inde World) tar Geneincing of imminent ove has a re- 


to confer authority upon ſome few of their Citizens, by virtue of which they 
may arc oy en, OT NR of the reſt; for when a Common- 
- wealth is deſtirute ſuch cuſtom, ir muſt of nec be ruined by ſticking to their 


old, or break them to preſerve itſelf: and it wete to be with'd that nothing might happer 
Cn CE Ins CENT RE ary bays; or though 
thoſe extraordinary ways may lometimes be good, orgs we , and introduces a 
cuſtom of breaking old orders for good, which” that pretence, will be 
broken for ill: wherefore that Commonwealth can never be perfect, that by its Laws bas 
not provided againſt every thing, remedies for every accident, and appointed in 
what manner they ſhall be managed; which is to be doneno way than by a Difta- 

, tor, or ſome ſuch Magiſtrate to be created upon extraordinary occaſion ; for without then! 
they 
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CHAP. XXXYV. 


How it came to paſs that the Creation of the * Decem-viriit was prejudicial to 
the liberty: State, though it was done freeh, and by public ſuffrage. 
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the poverty of their perſons, or the want of relations prevent it, for wealth, and+hofiour, 
andevery thing follows them which areabſolute, as we ſhall ſhow particularly when we 
ſpeak of the creation of the Decem-viri. | 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


Citizens who have executed the greateſt Offices , ought not afterwards. 
ro diſdain or ſcruple the leſs. 


Arcns F abius and Caius Manlins being Conſuls, the Romans obrained a glorious Vi- 

tory over the Veientes, and the Etruſci, i which was {lain Qumrus Fabins Brother 

tothe Conſul, who was choſen the year before. From whence occaſion is offered of ad- 
miring the excellence of the Rowen conſtitution ; andobſerving how well it was accotn- 
modated for the enlargement of their Empire, from whoſe Model the more the Commoti- 
wealths of our days do recede, the more do they wander and deviate from the beſt. For 
though the Romans affected glory and command as muchas other people, they did not 
diſdain notwithſtanding to obey 1n their Armies , the ſame perſons whom they had for- 
merly commanded ; and ſerye as private Soldiers, where they had formerly been Generals. 
This is a practice contrary to the opinion and genius of our age ſo much, that in Venice'it is 
provided G a publick Law, that a Citizen who has hada _—_ command, may refuſe to 
accept of a leſs ( and the Ciry allows it) which Law though it may beconvenient for pri- 
yate perſons, mult needs þe prejudicial to the publick ; becauſe the publick may with'mbtre 
confidence commit an inferior command toa great Officer, than prefer an interior Officer 
to a great command: For to a young Soldier, thoſe places of importance are not fafely 
entrulted, unleſs perſons of experience and wiſdom be placed abour him, by whoſe Coun- 
ſel he may be directed: Andit the Rowians had done then, what the Venetians and othier 
Commonwealths do now, and not ſuffered any man who had ever been Conſul , to ſerve 
in any other quality, many things had them that would have endangered their 
liberty ; and again, if any young Officers had been -admitted to the ſupreme commands, 
and no body placed about them to manage and direct them, they would have grown 
difſolute and careleſs, and many things have hapned that nught bave ruined" the 


State, | 


————— 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


What troubles and offence was created is Rome by the Agrarian Law; and 
how dangerous it i to make a new Law oppoſite to an old Cuſtom , with toq 
much retroſpection. 


EF is obſerved by moſt ancient Writers, thar as men are afflicted in adverſity, ſo they are 
ſatiated in proſperity ; and that joy and grief havethe ſame effets: For when men are 
not neceſſitated to fight, they fighrfor ambition, which is ſo powerfulin our minds;that 
let us arrive at what pro re. wa" can, we-are never contented, bur ate ſtil! 
labouring for more ; and this happensto us, becauſe we are naturally capable of deſiring 
many things, which we are unable to compaſs ; and rherefore our defire being greater than 
our power to acquire, our minds are never at reſt with what we enjoy. And this'is the 
occaſion of all our yarieties of fortune, for when we-are always driving at more; 
fearful of loſing what is already inour poſſeſſion, we are apt to- fall-into ſuſpicions, front 
thenceinto' quarrels, and from thence into Wars, which'do uſually bring ahier chotts the 
ruine of our Country. This we have diſcourſed, to give you a derter contemplation of the 
People of Rome, which by a kind of neceſiity was by their Tribarutial power t& 
fortifie themſelves againft the oppreſſions of the Parydeti 4c bur 
what indeedneceflity impelled them to defire,. bei —_ 
went on further, and contended with the Patricis Honor, and Eſtate 
was the occaſion of the Seditions abour the Agrarian Law , and by 
of the. Common-wealth. And becauſe it is necefary in 
reſpe&t be had rather to the enrichment of the Pablick , than- 
people of Rome! could not (in what belong'd to this Law) bur erte 
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mentals of their Government, if they were ſo conſtituted , that proceſs of time could 
give nooccaſion of difference, unleſs we will rather affirm that at hrſt all things were fo 
well, that it was beyond the power of time to diſorder them: Be it which way it will, 
it 15 Certain this Law Was never mentioned in Rowe, but with great controverſie, and tu- 
mult. "This Law conſiſted rc rm One was, That no Citizen of Rome 


ſhould be to - Ex LE FEE of Land. The other, that 
what ſhould be from the Enemy, be divided y among the people; 
TEEN Articles were ny, hold be ddd eqully aan of them ha- 

mote Land than was by this Law, their fortunes by it were to be confiſcated, 


half ofthemtaken away ; and then by the diſtribution of what they ſhould take from 

the Enemy, they ſhould loſe all opportunity of enriching themſelves for the furure; which 
being certainly true, and this Law ſo perfeRly pernicious to the intereſt of the Nobiluy, i it 
was never mentioned by the Tribunes, but the Parricis oppoſed it, and with all the ea> 
gerneſs imaginable; yet not always nfo force, = ſometimes by evaſion, either com- 
manding out their Armues upon ſome pretended —_ by —__ another Tribune 
po to him who propoſed the Law, that by they r edifolve it, or elſe 
bt new Colonies. Dads i hapead when the Colony? hes ent to Antium at the 
time when the difference was ſo high berwixt the Patricis and the Agrariens, that no other 
expedient could be found ro keep from blood. Livy tells us, That there were very 
few that would liſt themſelves upon that accompr, to fill up the number of that Colony, 
ſo much moredid the an alotment about Rome, than in any other place. Bur 
afterwards the grew higher, and to appeaſe their Seditions , the Romans were 
Sled to ſend their Armies fo ſometimes to the extreameſt parts of Italy, and ſomerimes be- 
yond them. Bur afterwards it falling out that the Lands which they took from the Ene- 
my were remote, at great diſtance from Rome, and not to be cultivated with any conve- 
nience, the people grew weary, and infiſted not fo fiercely on their Agrarian Law : They 

began alſo to be mere maderae in. thaſs kind of cations, but when any Country 
was ſeized, they ſent Colonies to plant them : With theſe Arts they skin'd 'over their 
animoſie ll th timeof the Graceh who reviving Serene Fat A merge to the 


them, the fury of theF encrealing, began to look out for ahead. "The 
ople choſe jak yang rea $, cachpary begun, ſome little interval ) which 


ity he ſo wellto his EEE by the power and intereſt which 
coo renny opus prongs Ph EEC 
no other remedy cPigue, © is which we themſelyes to Sylla, 


TE EIT ES nh ocean Empire a and 
the conſcryationof their liberty, "y; by giving opporrniry fo making of ſuch Laws, as 
were great corroboratian to their bs Thar the effects 


— domnathunder, but that what we have ſaid may be true ; for fo 
- ry as 3 ve and check'd __—_ 
City, got the power 1nto1ts han 

was three hundred polar Frome 


1g men, than bonor for when the Patricii were in contro- 
aaed Henor, they never went ſo high as to give them 
their Eſtates and Fortunes-were at ſtake, o hey 


purpoſero make. a Law with too much el Counted. (ao | Gd 
| Ing it was deligned & prove; bu wich Pence ad 


Compliance, the miſchief is either delayed, or ſpends it ſelf in time, before it does diy 
great hurt. - 


—_— 


CHAP. XXXVIIL 


Weak Commonwealths are generally irreſolate, and ill adviſed, taking 
their meaſures more from Neceſſity, than EleQion. 


f nnd raft mtr rind bu nine eu Arno ie | | 
conckuled it a far opynrnnity wh commiy i, and having birwiax chew ratid. 
powerful Army, ae ir OLE and Hernici ; over-ran moſt of their Country, 
and forced them to t6 Rome for aſſiſtance. The Romans returned anſwer, that they 
i mſi hm tl es ut Gee ey doe 
was {0 raging, they give them no relief. ierolat) viddai 
of that Senate, 'That in all conditions, and under the greateſt of their mities never 
receded from its Majeſty and Grandeur ; but at all times would have the diſpoſal of the 
coneiry to thee old wage of procerting Te Thy, hoc ens he ee 
con to their old wa ing. is I fay, my the Sena 

had forbidden them to hc gftell prom one Pho ron | n 

would have thought it to their Grandeur, to permit them to defend them- 
ſelves: Bur this Senate was endued with admirable prudence, underſtood how things were 
to be taken, and rejefted ; and of rwoevils, how to make choice of the leaſt. It troubled 
them much that they were not in condition to prote&t them; and it troubled them no 
lefs, That they would be forced to defend themſelves, upon their own ſcore withour ſuc-' 


cours from Rome ; yet rays tag #phenery buy oadrugg. drag 0s Gt Conus * 
and ing them with death, they retained their authority, and with great grayity 
ſent them to defend themſelves and raiſe what forces they could, This my een 
but a common reſolution, and what any other Commonwealths would haye taken as well 
as that ; but weak and ill ordered Commonwealths cannot come off with ſo much honour. 
Duke Valentine baving taken F aenza, and overrun molt part of Bologna, demanded paſ- 
ſage of the F lorentines to march his Army to Rome. "The Florentine Council met, and' 
conſulted, and there was not one man who it convenient to it. This was 
not according to the diſcretion of the Romans ; tor the Duke being very and the 
GE ER LD 
not it; t not 
i. perk def Anaygoen Auggng nk 


Rage 1 the honor of his Maſter that it ſhould not 
t 


t themſelves under his protection. "They did not conſider that the | 
hoe pu the Town into their hands when he was Maſter of it himſelf and if be had 


and be forced that 
poſleflion, and yet they wh ym non promiſe at a . 
Florentines, who had beſieged the Torn, Jtek wa no ſooner arrived, bur the Inha- 
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was clap'd up berwixt them, by virtue of which Jubale entred the Town, and 
the Florentines by their indſcretion, a | 
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«fairs of the world.” He told-them, if rhey Gefited to bave it, they ſhould fognifie it 
to the King, who would be better able to gratifie them in the Town, than without. 
The Florentines were highly offended, and ſpake very hardly of Tubalr, till they con- 
fdered- that of Beawwont had done the fame: at Piſa, they had both as well as one 
I ſay therefore, that weak and, irreſolute States, do ſeldom take good Counſels, unleſs 
they be forced; for their wealmels ſuffers them not to deliberate, where any thing is 
doubtful; and if that doubt be not removed by a violent neceflity, they never come to a 


reſolution, but are always in -{uſpence. 


_'C'H A P. "XXXIX. 
Divers People have many times the ſame Accidents. 


with the preſent, will find that in all Ages 

| | umours and appetites as now. -So that tis an 
by conſulting what -is paF's not only (in all common-wealths) to ſee 

will follow but to provide ſuch remedies, as their Predeceflors did apply ; or if 


"A gook of its Territory, as Piſa, and other Towns, was forced to make War u 
©. ke Inhabitants - being rong, and unwilling to _—_ 
ar Þ eat eXPence, OCCa- 
poſitions upon the. people, made them mutinous, and 
unquiet. Thele affairs were adminiſtred by a Magiſtracy of ten Citizens, who were called 
the Dieci della Guerra: The people began to and to complain that the ſaid Counſel 


bur ler the Goverhment fall back into its old channel again. cle grave Perſons who 
"had rhe ſiperintendancy. of the War, were no ſooner diſcharged, but things grew worſe 
and watſe, and inſtead Lo ras Lalor by rr CEOS they loſt 
and ſeyeral other places. le Ending their miſtake, and that their ma- 
was rather from the Feaver, than the Ph reſtored the ten Commiſſaries, 
of Rome had the ſame fancy againſt the 
but were the cauſes of all their diſtractions, and that 
and preſerve t ves 1n peace, the beſt way would be to remove 
entirely, and provide that there ſhould never be any more, or elſe to reſtrain and 
ir authority in ſuch manner, that they ſhould have no power over them, either 
he City, or without. believed that all proceeded the ambition of the 
who not beingable to challiſe the people in the City, becauſethey were protected 
contrived to carry them out of Town under the command of their 
them where they ſhould not be capable of any redreſs. The firſt man 
ex ongded oh ya tr was Teremtillus a Tribune, who moved that it might 
| perſons to the power of the Conſuls, and to appoint limi- 
rations. "The Nobiliry oppoſed it; and (it is probable) employed all their intereſt agai 
it, for it was no lefs than to debaſe the Majeſty of the Government, and leave themſelves 
dignity in the commonwealth. Nevertheleſs the obſtinacy of the 'Tribunes was ſuch, 
that tte Name of Conſul was laid afide, and after ſeveral experiments, the people choſe 
to creare their 'Tribunes with Conſular power, than to create new Confſuls again, 
wing thereby that their quarrel was not ſo much againſt the authority, as Name: Bur 
ap fone ha ep at length, and reſtored their Goufuls, as the F lorentines did ther 
'Conncil of tex; 
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CHAP. XL 


The creation of the Decem-virat in Rome; what things are moſt remarkable in 
it ; and how far ſuch a Conſtitution may be uſeful or pernicious to a Common- 
wealth. 


Pre medicare of he robles and commerions which in Rome by means 
| of the Decem—virat, it will not be amiſs to of its Creation, in 
which there are many wall wendy! ene cnn; as well for the praſeromtinn as de- 
ftruction of a State; —_—_ cou willemonltte the err bool the Sent an 
ee dooon he k et 
, Appins ( IR ) 


Mans. 

miſſon for ) among whom, A pe 2900, © NUI, BY turbulent 

Andtetber mh a& freely, = awe or cheir affairs, they laid 
| Tribunesand Conſis)and forbad all aypeal 


Appins 
= 


Ther ale vr 
'and he who 


all, and give perfeQtion to their deſigns, it would be convenientto 
their Ten, in ondrtowhich _— 


continued for a year; 
Tribune ir rect br Carfabe leh other own 
day being appointed for a new creation,'tis not to be1 
and to gr 17 Foe mu ur 
rions to the people, bighly 

fo ſolicitous for the continuation of the Decem-wiras, as Appins 
the people with ſo much inſtance and humanity, that hel 
Ciates, Credebant enins baud an in tans ſuperbia 


eobl nt nun my 
thate Viet mach adrmes oh mpoitns, and cnmand be au; prog 
the amazement and diff of all the N 

This Omarion was ne Hance come NIE obility and People began to be ſenſible of 
their error; for, as was ſaid of him, Tlfere: blog eng bem 


d as himſelf. oterrihe the 
Senate and het hal lp efcher Mogitrey Eo_ qouphedchan LSEaa 120, 
her former had bur te ge turns, 
but now every them had as many. "| mu $470 car rays 
bur afterwards thy wy tag pra Nobility, and __ TSEL 
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bility; Er inde hibertatis captari aurem, unde ſervitutem timendo, in eum ftatum rempub- 
licam adduxerant , and from thence bope for their liberty, from whence their apprehenſion of 
ſervitude bad broug bt their Commonwealth mmto the condition im which it was. 

And this afflition in the people was no little ſatisfaQtion to the Nobility, LORA cats 
preſentium,Conſules deſiderarent ; that the tediouſneſs of their Juffering! mighs 
reſtore their Conſuls. By this time their years was expired, andthe two Tables to be added 
to theten, both ready, and wanted nothing but pul ; the Decem-virt had no mind to 
lay down, bur began to think of continuing ir authority by force, to which end they 
raiſed themſelves Gaards our of the young Nobility, and paid them our of the Eſtates of 
thoſe who were condemned. donis juventus c rwte & malebat licentiam ſu- 
am,quam omnium libert atem ; by which preferment the Fwe/rrh were debauched, aud choſe rather 
ol themſeloes than that ens hart Vie 

ke obmomn poſture, the Sabini and the Volſci made War upon the Romans 
Or ane rp bp + Army. I ans ron ge 
Decem-viri began to find the weakneſs of their Government, matron 1 
amanda hs Wer ; and with it their authority would be fu 
cceſſitared it faſt, rhey cameo a reſolution, and reſembled the Senate. by 
Fa » were inade againſt the Dictw-viri in\partcular by Yalwias and Horavia ; w_ 
their authority had been utterly , bur that the ————_ GC 
people, choſe rather to continue them, leſt, if they they were depoſed, the people ſet up 
Jr Nrlwanss ard my monk laid afide; whereas, if afterwards the Decem-virs 
could be brought to lay down, rm, by degrecthe Canal hr be reſtored, and the Tri- 
. bunes be caſhiered. ſilently, without proſecution of them, 
rynckagyt.: War, and ſent forth two Armies under the Command of ſeveral of the 
Fen, bur -ypis Claudia was lf vetind for the Government of the iy Whilſt his 
Calleues were abroad, it ws his forrneto al in love with a Plebeian's daughter called 
and not being able to perſuade, he would take her away by force ; Virginizs the 
Fa of the Virgin was willing to defend the chaſtity of his Daughter, and knowing no 
other way to ſecure it, he got Appizs to be impriſoned : whereupon great tumults ſuc- 
ceeding in Rome, enters , the Souldiers returned, and joyning with the people 
they Aurgo min”. bly Mounnain, where they eolve tocontinue till the Ten had 
| religned, rain.codr pros fo and the Commonwealth had recovered its 
old liberty and freedom. This is the flory the Decem-virat, as ſhortly related as could 
ET ITOER Sno ny of Rene fell into ſubjeQtion and ſervitude 
pon the ſame cauſes as other Commonwealths very frequently do; that is, by the too 
grear defire of the people to be free, and the too great am ambition in the Nobility of Com- 
—_—— ILY —— Song: to refer all to ſome third 
perſon in whom they confide ; andrhen y. The Decem-virat was ere- 
Ged in Rome by conſent both of the Nobi and Peet nid with ſo much pow- 
cr, out of a hatred which the Nobility bare to the 'Tri rothe Con- 
oo ny hes the Dcaw-ed) ward chaſcn, 4 highly for the 
AndCbem: to be their Champion, whereupon t ea Annan Ap Aron 
Erect a reap are brought to extol and 


infomuch lets pion roms md, to look upon the No- 


gre 0+ EIN pen thar 
enber— ax. £op ow thy loſt, and he can uſurp when he pleaſes; 
the Nobility bility ; and when they are down, 


ED 
CES Fg iepprd, hes by no meer medd wal 
beſu he is by no means to meddle 
all thoſe who have laid the foundation of 
Tr had followed, be had not loſt his ill- 
E cntwibi mach impratuace ob - 
ay” readers Fr, 
t, and were no way able ro ſaſtain 
EEE 
no or vena noav to'T'yranny; 
corey Fo box pronttoarra fee is alwa in enemy wo the Ty 
rant, and their Mem freak nxt honours in the Tyrants 
diſpoſal are too little to take them off. vm 6s in any enterprize 
is of necefſity to be ſtronger than his adverſary ; and hewho in I Ty 
ranmy makes the people rather thanthe Nobility his friends, will be ſtronger-and more 
cure than hewho goes the other way, cajoles with the Nobility, and diſob gonke Pope 
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forthe people being alwa in the City, bytheir friendſhip, "Tyrant may ſubGſt 
wala ans foreign fopplies n le AY, Lyotge Nobs the Tyrant of 4, 
who haying the affections of the people, and ſecured, himſelf of ſome of the No ity, 
defended himſelf againſt all Greece, and the whole power of the Romans, which: without 
the hearts of the people he could never have done. But he who makes his intereſt with 
the Nobility, cannot maintain himſelf without foreign affiſtance; for he will want Guards 
for theſccurity of his perſon, Souldiers todo the Oftceof the Militia in the Country, and 
Confederates and Allies to fuccour him in his diſtreſs ; whereas if he could be in 
theſe three defeRts, ir might be for him to-ſubſiſt without the friendſhip of 
the people. But Appin failing un theſe, miſcarried in the very beginning of his Ty- 
ranny. | 

In the creation of the Decem-virat the-Senate and the People were guilty of very 
error; for though in our mma het errno that thoſe Mag 
only are pernitious to the publick liberty, w up themſelves by force, not 
legally choſen and by the ſuffrage of the people ; Pitks pp EE 
the election of their Guhep may 95 ch ang, . Bur the Romans inſtead 
of placing Guards about their Decem-v3ri that might have kept them in order, they nor 
only took their Guards away, bur diſplaced all the reſt of their Magiſtrates, and madethem 
Ky oy ger all out ofa to countermane one another ; the Nobiluy 
to ſuppreſs the Tribunes, and the people the Conſuls. ., So that it hapned to 23s Fer- 


mend King of Arr cadet. dn har dong ; that 
is, that they ated like .b1 1 7 quarry with equal rapacity 
ba th ll rk noegrdng the gremer over tir bad are ally imeem =_ 
made prey themſelves. But we have ſaid enough to demonſtrate the ll Conn of 
Romans in thinking to preſerve their liberty. by the creation of the Decem-virax, and the 
errorcof Appiarin driving ar the Soveraignty, and miſcarrying ſo ſoon. | 


_ 


4 
— 


CHAP. XLL 


For a mean man to grow immediately inſolent, or a meek man immediately cruel, 
without juſt ſteps of gradation, is both imprudent and unprofitable. 


Arc Re of his Tyranny, it was of no 
lirrle ill conſequence that he changed his humour ſo ſuddenly : his cunning in cajoling 
the people, and ing to be of their » was good; his invention to renew the 
creation of the Ten was no worſe ; his boldneſs in preſenting himſelf contrary to the ex- 
pettation of the Nobility was well enough, and his creating Collegues for his turn was 
not amiſs. But having gone thus far, ( as 13 ſaid before )to change hs nature in a moment ; 
of a friend, to become an enemy to the ; of an bumble and affable man, 'to ſhew 
himſelf proud ; of a mild man, to culrand perverſe; and all this with fo little 
circumfiance, that the whole World mightiie it rus either the fullheb or levicy of hire 

, was high indiſcretion : for he that has ever pretended to be and is willing for 
Goats to become otherwiſe, muſt not do-1t at a leap, but cogrons, exluade- 
callen, that inkece che divert his deportment deprives bum of his old friends, he may 
ay 116 unant- Fm 2 payne to his authority ; otherwiſe being diſcovered 
and ed, he is certainly ruined. 


— 


CHAP. XLIL 


How eafily mens manners are corrupted. 


T is remarkable likewiſe in the 4 nay Serge", eas $2rr” 7 
and become wicked, be their education never ſo good. The youth Appins 
bauched, and took for his Guards, is ſufficient | | 
traction, and brought up with all 
oF liberty M 7 aka ag] pro dur _ 
their Country. , Quintus F abius di an 
perſon at fir}, and one of the Decem-viri of the ſecond creat inded with ambition 


de- 


bladed 


s_ 
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his humour into 


> We or Ki | Y , 
of macikind, and rake from them all bopes of impunity when they offend in that 


—_ 


CHAP. XLIIL 


T hoſe Souldiers which fight for their own honour are the beſt, and moſt * 
to be truſted 


may beobſerved how much it 1mports the perity or ady, » 
ofarburehomabo healer prof _ 


ay be 


Ne th 
Of —_ For 
ih ar ne-adoer Son 
= the ViRtory if 
the'encmy and aftetion 


CC camar by int whats they beck rn 


i ce in defence of their Poſterity and Reli o that it is 
or wealth who deſires to defend well, to train 
karma objec in Diſcipline, that he may fafely depend upon them in time of 


diſtreſs ; wad :ahas been the prafliceof all thoſe who have done any great things. The 
A ado Braneds had doukdiBihe foie comes as under the Con- 
ſuls: but not being ſo well affeted towards the one as the other, would not put it 


nk, gorge uclimeic army; ba whence y of the Decem-virat ex- 


tin and their hberty was then rat urmey Ing affection 
to Country, they fought as well as before, and their enterprizes had the ſame happy 
ſucceſs. 
CH AP. XLIV. 
A mw/tirade without an head is altogether unſerviceable; nor is any man to 
threaten that bas any thing to defire. 


| Pa he nciden of ini th pope aring taken Arms ud ri oh bly: 
U Mount, the Senate ſent to them upon what account they had abandoned 
Offs, and baken thmledvs 0 thu Mow: an wang: wh tar 

infer: Tien Lots elle, New her qr ow rt, borer pureſene 
return an anſwer: mn pyurm re, ur, deerat Clfonjenn 

_ The wentednr what 1 ju wh bu ic. For havingno cerun Commune 

every private to expoſe to their difpleafure. From 
i LT healed very Mey Tibnc be head, whach be- 
Vi Tribunes to be made, with wer 

ond rCrpar; grey yr - 
The people inliſting ro have Valerims and Horatins ſent to.them, to whom they would 
communicate their Palerius and Horatius refuſed to gotill the Decemruiri had 
ty; which being ar length obtained with much concertation ; Va- 
to the people, Stuiddur dep wank hacer th: 
every Magiſtrate to an 
| bao be hn ey ol he ome Mel that they might burn 
them alive : the Embaſſadors liked the firſt of their demands, but refuſed toconſent to the 
laſtas impious, telling them, Crudelitatem danmatis, in crudelitatem ruitis : Tow condemn 


eravlly; and prattiſe it your ſeboer; and before you will be free, you will mays 1 >= 
adverſary ; 
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adverſaries; adviſing them to lay that Article by, and mention the Decemvirs to farther, 
but to addreſs themſelves ro-the reafſumption of their power and authority, after which 
they would not want ways of receiving ſatisfaftion ; for then every man's life and fortune 
would be at their diſpoſing. Hence we may learn how weak and imprudent it is todefſire a 
thing, and before we receive it, declare to whar ll uſes we intend it, eſpecially if we mean 
ro do miſchief, *tis juſt as you ſhould ſay, pray give me your Sword, that I may run 
you thorow . ”T's futhcient to botrow the Sword, and when you have.itz you may do 
as you pleaſe. | 


CHAP. XLY. 


*Tis a thing of ill Example to break a new Law, thbecrally for the Maher ; 
and 'tis no leſs dangerous to the Governor of a State; to multiply injuries, 
and repeat them every day. os wh EIES 


He Commotions about the Tyranny of the Deceny-virs being compoſed; #hd Rotwe 
reſtored to its old form of born: for aganm ; ; Sg | 

the le ro anſwer what he had attempted upon: his heer:” Ap 

his Nobility about him , Virginians com him ro Priforr: ; 

appcaled to the people : Virginius replyed, That he who had taken away 

from the people, ought not to have any benefit by them, not be med to implore theit 

protection, whoſe Laws and Liberties could receive no ws 

inſiſted, that they ought not to violate 4 thing which-rhe urged with 

and ordained with that zeal. And though indeed the life of Appias was wicked enough, 

and there wasno puniſhment that he did notdeſerve ; yet it was mhofpi | 


gillator himſelf bl 
When in the year 1494. the State of Florence Wis teſtored by the affiftance of's Frier 


PP peo —_ of Eight 
(which Law he had a long time ſolicited, atid got with much d; at FR Taped 
that not long after, thete were five perſotis cotidenitied ro death by the Sengre, whi 
perſons endeavouring v ay appeal wrhe people, they were denyed that liber- 
ty, and could not have the benefit of that Law; v BR n to the 
ation of the Frier, than any thing that hadeyer hupned : ForifthatLaw was 
of ſuch iraporrance as he had pretended, it.ought to have betti obferved; if tiot, wh 
was it ſolicited ſo carneſtly ? yy BT rrt's w Price, bech _ 
many Sermons and Diſcourſes afterwards to the people, ' : 1 
that Law, nor went about to excuſe it, for bei wow papel te oct Hes conn 
it, and excuſe it he could not, having nothing to ſay; which ation bavidg diſcovered the 
ambition and partiality of his mind, took niuch off from tis repute; #nd loaded hith with 
ſcandal. It isof great inconvenience iſ itt” Stare, to revive, and fermerit the hu- 
moyrs in the minds of the Citizens, by 4 wy: Arocromgnt ate: ork; oe © pet- 
fon or other, as it hapnedin Rome after the mat, Was ( nd the Fan: 
tial authority re-eſtabliſhed by the people ; For aff the Dereyy-vir?, aud ſeveral other 
conſiderable Citizens were A and | in f- mach as thevte' wis 2 
General conſternation among the Nobility, who thought there would be no end of their 
condemnation, till they were utterly extint: Which ing and apprehenſion, would 
doubtle(s have produced great troubles in the State, had not they been prevented by Marcus 
Dwellius the Tribune, who publiſhed 'an Edit, That for a twelve-month it ſhould not be 
lawful eirher to cite or accuſe any man that was Citizen of Rome; by which at of Modes 
ration, he ſecured the Nobility. From whence we may diſcern how unſafe it is for - 
Prince or Commonwealth to keep the minds of their Subje&ts in perpetual fear and 


pence ; and without doubt nothing can be more pernicious; for men beinginſecure, and 
jealous of being queſtioned for ſome Capital offence, will look out for 


1on, and 

not only fo, but are provoked to more boldneſs, and become leſs har pon doin 
miſcAiets. If therefore ſuch Commotions happen, it is berter if ro pak. no 
without 
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without blood, bur if Example muſt be made, it is to be done at once, that afterwards the 
people may be reaſſured, and recover their old ſecurity, and tranquillity of mind. 


m_— —_ 


CHAP. XLVI. 


How men leap from one paſſion to another, and how they who at firſt aim at 
nothing but ſelf-preſervation, when ſecured of that, grow oppreſſors of other 
P 


of Rome had recovered their liberty, and had by ſo much impro- 
condition, by how much they had made many new Laws to for- 
Re Nees Gen ey efapet; be {hl oe: grbe creme 
trouble and T time of repoſe ; but it fell out quite contrary, 
more d than before, every day prod t ſome new Sedition or Di- 


the people were humble, the Nobility was proud, the populace was quiet, and 
content with their bounds, the Nobility took their dns 6 infilecr;” rad wie 
the Tribunes interpoſed in their behalf, they made little progreſs at firlt, and at length 
were as much injur'd themſelves. The ver fort of the obility on the other fide, 
though they thought their own youth to be too furious and infolent,/yer they had rather 
Co Caſt that it ſhould be their own, than the ” les: So that their 


immoderate delire ing their priviledge, was the. cauſe that when either party 
was prevalent, it em its PR OI Bs enher, It is common among 
men, when ſecure ves, to 1n people ; they begin firſt to do 


Is 
; 
7 


injure 
other outrage they are able, as if the injury t 
upon their Neighbour, and there was Mo 


DATE 
I 
f 


. Omni initiis Orta ſunt. All diſorders and abuſes, 
ir beginnings. © The firſt thing an ambitious Citizen endeavours, is fo to 


+ 
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$s about : ſo that 
i i gs jv 


of the dangerous contending with inconvenience that has got that growth and 
- City. hes hag to done? Lat hem clone in fs profpcnty, and th 
unleſs death or ſome other kind accident delivers you: If you think 

to remove him on a POT IR ITO net es page om rake ; or 
ing hi . ; Enemies, the Magiſtrates, and all 


ere be any way to prevent it, it 1 
Cheers, her wer calear of oi 


H: 
x 
: 
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CHAP. XLVIL 


Though the people, in things that are diſcours d in general, are many times 
miſtaken, yet when they are reduced to particulars, they are more ſenfible 


and judicious. 


way berwixr 
that they ſhould create four Tribunes with conſular 


I Oren. But obſerve what followed 
their Tribunes, and it was not in thei 

have been all made out of the people, choſe 
occaſion to Liwy to ſay, Luorum Comitiorum eventus docuit, alios ani 
libertatis & honoris, alios ſecundum Certamina m incorrupto judicio efſe. 
ſucceſs of that Election did jhow, air dps Bees hi 
Soren nd; whent | A os G0 
fidering with my ſelf what might be the r: it i 

to be miſtaken in gene in part 


-— 


uch as they found were more really worthy ; which Titus Lowins 
Func populs aniverſi fuit ? 11 you find now-a-days, that 1,that Equity, that 
mity in one man, that was then obv1 


i the whole body of the let To the 
ſame there another notable in Copus, Lot ir wie be 
| CN A eee, AO gr j-r pram > <atece 
p againſt the Government ( as indeed all Iraly did at that time) the grounds 
their Mihenonr, was an old berwixt the people and Senate, hrs or yr 
then to improve to the ion of the other. Pacuwvius Calanxs being a' very wile 
man, and at the Helm at har ime, conſidering with href of wha 

quence a tumult prove in | o 
accommodate thei 
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others to laugh, and all to revile, and ſo proceeding from one to another, they were all 
concluded for ſo honourable a degree. Paccuctzs taking the occaſion, told them, fince 
you are ſenſible it is unfit that the Ciry ſhould be withour a Senate z and fince you cannot 
agree about the Eletion of anew; it would be expedient in my judgment, that you pro- 
poſe ſome way of reconcilation ; for doubtleſs the fear in which the Senators have been, 
muſt of heceſiny have ſo humbled them, that that gentleneſs and humanity which you have 
ſought for elſewhere; may now be found in them, The people began then to diſtover in 
icular, the fault which they had commirted in judging in general, and declared they 
were ready for any reaſonable reconciliation. And in this manner itis that moſt people 
deceive themſelves in judging generally of things and their accidents, which upon partt- 
cular examination they do cafily diſcover. - oF | tt 
After the year 1414. the chief of the Florentimes being driven our of the City, it was 
if wholly without cnderce over-whelm'd with licentiouſneſs and ambition, 
and the intereſt of the pub ing toruine, Many of the popular party 
foreſceing the inevitable deſtruftion of the City, and not knowing to what elſe toimpute 
irupon the ambition of ſome perſons among the Nobility, which (as 
[) fomented their diſorders, to-take away their ; and tnodel the State 
according to their own fancies, and deſigns. | And theſe Mutineers were in all places; in 
the Streets ,in the Houſes, in ing publickly, and threatning that ifever 
they came to the government, would look into the buſineſs, and puniſhall 
thoſe which they ſhould find conſtious of it. It hapned afterwards that ſome of theſE 
Citizens were advanced as they defired ; but when they were at that height, and ſaw things 
nearer than before, they became ſenſible of their error, and found that it was not the am- 
bition of rhe Nobility, but the malignity of the times, which was the occaſion of all 
ir 1otion ; became new men, and exerciſed a new way of 
adminiſtration; Inſomuch map bad me BR naps an threaten when 
were irj/ private capacity, ſeeing them now at t and rming nothing that 
6 had | Fry your look upon it as conviction of their judgment, Ounch as 
corruption of their minds. - Which thing being frequent among them, gave occaſion to 
the Proverb, Coftoro hanno un animo in Piazza, e& uno in Palazzo. They are of one mind 


notions, and fix them upon par- 
ape, and the Senatein Rome. Again, Iam of 
| judgment of the people in the diſtribution 
and Honours, and ſuch particular affairs; for in thoſe things they are almoſt 
infallible, and when they do miſtake, it is rather to be attributed to the obſhnacy of ſome 
towhomthat buſineſs is referred, than to the ignorance of the whole body ; which 
ing certainly ſo, I think it not ſi toſhew 1n my next Chapter the Order which 
the Senate toover-reach the people in thoſe kinds of diſtributions. 


—_d— 


4 | | 
CH AP. XLVII. 


To prevent the advancement of mean people to the Magiſtracy, it is particular 
to be contrived that the competition be, Frakes. vr kl and _— Nob 
. and the wickedeſt and moſt abjett. | 


heges oo-apyrekend, that the Tribunes wnuld be choſen out of the 
le, and inveſted with- Conſular power; they had two ways, ore of which 
they ant ; put the beſt and moſt honorable perſons to ſtand, or 
elſe by their Mony they foiſted in ſordid and ignoble Plebeian, among thoſe of the 
we of waa. ear pag roy. ray - and demanded it for him: laſt wa 
madethe people | to confer it : the fell tnndethem afarces tormtove i; whieb 
reinforces what I have faid ſo often before, that though in generalsthe people may be mi- 
ſtaken, in particulars they are provident enough, 
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CHAP. XLIX 


If thoſe Cities which have been free from their foundation (as Rome) his 
found it difficult to contrive ſuch Laws as might maintain them ſo. Thoſe 
which have been always ſervile, will find it almoſt impoſſible. 


He Government of Rome, and its affairs abroad and at home, do ſufficiently ſhow how 
hard 1t 1s ts eſtabliſh ſuch Laws in a Commonwealth as my preſerve it always in 
good and quiet Eſtate. It had firſt Romulus, then Numa, Tullus Hoſtilize, Servias, and 
athers, who employed their induſtry and capacity to regulateit well, and tbe good 
+ Laws ; after which, ten Citizens were created on and yet new difficulties aroſe- 
every day, which required new remedies: One of their great expedients. (which indeed 
contributed much to the incorruption of that City)» was the creation. of the Cenſors, to 
correct the exorbitances, ſpltndor,and ill husbandry of the Citizens ; and gh in the . 
beginning it was with ſonie inconſideration decreed that thoſe Officers ſhould be created 
for five years, yet by the prudence of Mamercus the Dictator, that error was afterwards re-- 
Qifyed, and the time of their continuance reduced to x 8 months, which dif thethen 
Cenſors fo highly, that they found means -to turn Mamercus out of the to the 
eat regret, both of the Senators and people. And becauſe the Hiſtory does not ſhow 
= Mamercus detended himſelf, it muſt needs be the of the Hiſtorian, or the 
defect of the Laws ; for it is not to be thought thatin a Commonwealth, a Citi- 
zen ſhould nate er ing a Law ſo much for the ſecurity of their liberty; 
and his innocence left without ſanctuary or 10n. Butto return tomy 
it 13 fiot to be admired if Cities conceived, 4. Trang brought up all along in 
find ſo much difficulty to regulate, and preſerve themſelves in tranqui peace,, 
was to be ſeen in Florence) when Rome and other States (which have. been;free from.th 
beginning) have ſcarce been abletodo it. Florence was in Subjetion tothe Rowan Em- 
pire, and governed by other people, ſo long that it had ſearce any hopes of ever being free. 
Afterwards having time to breath, it began to look up, and make Laws for it felt, but 
mingling then with their old Laws, which were bad, they did them no good... Fortwo 
hundred years together their Government was in this manner; ſo thatit.was ſcarce wor- 
thy the name of a Commonwealth. Ard the ſame inconvemiencies-have-been incideatta 


many times by publick and free 
pal Citizens, to examine and reform 


85 
ner of their ings; which was fo 
oor) grenps..þ.Fcwmer the diſorder, | 
pals by other things which are likewiſe to be obſerved, I ſay that in every 
It is particularly to be conſidered iri whoſe hands the Gogrizance of Capital offences. is 

placed, and who has the execution of the Sangui Laws: 
, Kome, an appeal lying to the people from all the courrs ind 


and ifat any time by that a thedelay of execution became 
IK  ecune geo ro hea 


Citizens wergcreated to do the Office of the in,which alteration proved 
worſe, for (as Iſaid before) a few men prefer'd ro the” government, 
be careſſed and cajoled by the Nobility, to the prejudice of the pe 
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model'd and ert'd by thi Counſth of ſo many wiſe ten, new fauls were dai diſco- 
vered, nd ef octane firany Lows to be made for the preſervation of their ay ; 
it is not to beadmir'd, if in other Cities it was worſe, where their Original was not ſo free, 
nor ſo many wiſe men to model, andinſtrudt thetn. 


__ 


+  # ' 5 Bey 


7 


| —_——— 


No Magiſtrate or Council ou nght to have power to check or controul the 
publick atts of the City. 


"£2" us Duintius Cincinatus, and Cnexs Julius Mentus being Conſuls together in Rome, 


pn ne that State was at a ſtand, their Laws were not | 
i ars were os thing managed as it ſhould be. The 


ono mes «> them to make whom the State might be 
RE ne which had edu frauds the ne Ars._ 5p 


poyng Conſuls, how contrary CG other things, conſented nor to doit, the Senate 
baving no other remedy, addrefſed tothe Tribunes, who by the Authority of the Senate 
required, - and compelied the Confuls to the Creation of 2 Dictator : In which place it is 
— how beneficial the affiſtance of the Tribunital power was, not only to defend 
ee ee  hegs but to controul and reſtrain the emulation 
among themſelves. tut lnceruraluty coho providedin che Gylement 
of Conant that it be not in the fa few perſons to whotn the Govern- 
mentis entruſted, to quaſh or obſtruct any Cullnns or As that are necelliry w ins Sie 
ſtance: For If you authorize a Council, or any other perſons to diſtribure 
_—_ if Offices, ———_—— of your commands, Fon G—— 
ay them to do as you appoint, or prov that it be 

_—_ it may Fu by ome body cle; otherwiſe thing are ill managed; 
the he rr defeQtive, as is manifeſt by that example the —_— 
the Conſuls had not been ar aps. Aa; the Tribunes. Inthe Republick of 
Venice, Bens both lev or Senate) bas the diſtribution of Honours, and the EleQtion 
both abroad andar home; andit hapning onetime, that the Senate either 
or falſe fi oy pe Reign 6s gy 


Senate was appeaſed. + 7 S084 ur" Tate ante * the Ci intoan 
ill condition, | els Len Fre Ooadhe no vacancy of Ofc er eChy mom 


great Council of a power to interrupt the courſe of Ju- 
remedies ta 


tw. 


which Law 
Ya 


C H A P, IL. 


4 Prince or Commonwealth that is conſtrained to do athing, is toſeem to de 
| i frankly, and without any compulſion. 


. Ape colneivine that whatever he does, ſeems rather voluntary and 
than done by force and compulſion, be his neceſſity of doing it never ſo 
aihgantc yon well porval'oy the Romans, 


DI when they decreed ſtipends to boa ee 
weed Sole hr om pos 

before 

on 4 Yen they Qt phy ed with chat ani 

it was received as a and gain'd them exceed- 


res empr pe won ho had never fo as mention'd it by their T'r1- | 
thought of it mt Ho that never any thing was received with more | 


demon- 


4 
Ws 


7; 


72 
Ly 
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| 
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PEER of joy. Bur the Tribunes were not fo well ſatisfied, bur endeavoured to 


flefs rhe people that it was not an a of that grace as my ; and that ifthey 
ked cloſely into it, it would appear rather a grievance, than ; for how 
was this Mony tobe rais'd, but by Taxes and Impoſitions le? 6 ifs 
Senators were bountiful, it was our of other mens purſes. not do, let the 


Tribunes fay asthey pleaſed, the people believed themſelves biekly obliged, ; and thenthe 
manner of raiſing the Mony made it much the more grateful, for it was done with more 
than ordinary equity, the gromeRpen of it being ery upon the greateſt men, and the 
poor fav oured as much as was poli 


D— 


CHAP. LIL 


The beſt and moſt ſecare way to repreſs the inſolence of an a and power- 
ful State, is to preclude and ſtop up thoſe ways by which he would come to his 
greatneſs. 


people, not only by the franknets of their bounty, but by their kindneſs in 

; which order, if continuedrto the people, would have prevented all the tumules 
Aer afterward in that City, anddeprived the Tribunes of their great credit and autho- 
rity And indeed there is not a, better or more ſecure way to ſuppreſs the inſolence, or 
croſsbitethe deſigns of an ambitious Citizen, than torgke the ſame waysto prevent, which 
he takes ro advance them ; which courſe, if it had been followed by rhe adverſaries of Co- 
fimo de Medici would have been much more for their advantage than to have forced him 


Y whathas been ſaid before ita what affeQion the Senate conciliated amon icing 


ſelf a great intereſt and reputation was publickly eſteeemed 
== and Protector = ofthe their "berties: ppl nd tio area, wh 


wyjealous of his greatneſs, had done much more wiſely, and 
| gone the ſame way to work,and countermined thy hes lg the ppl 
than to oppole themſelves downright, and ruine him and their whole Country 
for could they by any art of infinuation have the affeQtions of the City, had 
taken from himtheonly thing upon which he without noiſe or confuſwon, 
might have oppoſed in all bs counſh, without fear of the people: if he be bers 
that if the Citrzens which were enemies to Piero committed an error; in not the 
ſame courſe to retain as he had donetodebauch Peter committed the ſame 
by not making uſe of the ſame inſtruments which his adverſaries employed againſt him; 
it is anſwered, that Soderini indeed have tryed; but he could have done it neither 
with honour or caſe ; for the way that his adverſaries rook was to ſet up the Medici, by 
. whoſe afliſtance they bearded him exceedin , and fuined him atlaſt; and it had been 
diſhonourable for Soderini to have ores liberties of the people, which he had un- 
dertaken to defend, and gone overto the of the Medici ; nor could he have done it 
ſo ſecretly or ſuddenly, but the people have ſmeltir, enitarentacttlievickece of 
their affeCtion into as furious an hatred, which would have madehis deſtruQtion much more 
ealy rd his enemies, for who-ever was but ſuſpeCted to be a fayourer of the Medics, was 
though ght, ; Pſa, anadyerſary tothe people: Itis therefore inalld eliberations 
to weigh all ro con{ider what danger and what everything will yi 
make choice of what is leaſt dangerous : otherwiſe it will to prion Ra dot on 
cus Tullius, who raiſed and augmented the g _—_— Mar 
which he intended for his deſtruction ; for ſeated em 


the Senate, having a great Arm acrending him, = prnete of Cſar's old 

Clive to-dathe them i teh him, petfiiaded Et 
their Army, .and ſent him (with iGo) ren bone oof 
name of O#avius (bein ar, og ern of oy orice gr 
wherty dnonar would 


it hapned for Antonius ha 1 Ollie ther 
Fora nt Tal) and tisScnate,andfruined toc whole whole Party. ro ger rot hr 
eahily foreſeen; nor ought Cicero ſo imprudently to have reviv'd the name of Czſar, by 
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whom the whole world was brought into ſeryitude, and eſpecially Rome; nor have per- 
ſaaded himſelf that a Tyrant or any of his race would ever reſtore that liberry which! his 
, Predeceflor had ſuppreſſed. | 


SD ————_—_—_ 


CHAP. LI. 


The people (deceived with þ falſe appearance of good) to times defire that 
which turns to their deſtruftion : and how great hopes and large promiſes do 
eafily debauch them. 


A Frer the taking of Veii by the Rowen, op being ſpread of the convenience and 
A pleaſantneſs ofthe Town, and richneſs of the Country about it, the people of Rowe 
began to fancy that it would be much for their advantage to tranſplant one half of their 
City, aud ſend them thither to inhabit, for there were many fair houſes to receivethem ; 

it could be no weakning or diminution tb Rowe, ſeeing the diſtance betwixtthe rwo 
Cities was ſo ſmall; Veus be taken rather for a member of Rome, than a viſtin and 
particular City. The Senate and graver fort of Citizens bad fo little inclination to this 
deſign, that they reſolyed todie before ever they would conſent to it. The people were ſo mad 
upon it on the other ſide, that when it came to a debat, and it wasto be reſolved what was 
to be done, the diſpute was ſo hot, they had proceeded to blows, andthe whole Town 
been engaged in blood, had not the. Senate interpoſed certain ancient and eminent men, 
who by their intereſt and veneration among the people defended the blow, and appeaſed 
fea os 266 0 In which paſſage there aretwothings conſiderable : the firſt, thatthe 
people being deceived with a imagination of good, do many times ſolicit their own 
ruine, and run the Commonwealth upon infinite dangers and difficulties, unleſs ſome per- 
ſon in whom they have great confidence ſtrikes in to inſtru them which is the good, and 
which is the evil ; and when b accident it falls out that the le (having been formerly 
deceived either by perſons or things) cannot repoſe that conhidence inany one, then of ne- 
ceſlity all goes to wrack, and nothing can prevent it : to this purpoſe Dawte in his diſcounſe 
about Monarchy, tells us, 


1] popolo molte wolte grida | - 
Vroala ſua morte, & muoia la ſua vita. 


The enraged multitude do often crie 
en nn, 


to the Venetians 


oneof them, 


ras To cont Py 


other places. 

could never beat it into the 

wealth to. protract , g 

to the hazard. of a Battel people looking upon it as cowardly and baſe coun- 
ſel, and not diſcerning the bottom, would by no means admit it ; and F- 
bius wanted rhetorick tc it upon them: and fo ſtrangely are they blinded ſometimes 
once before, . and. authority to Fabius hi of the Horſe to fight when he faw 
energy. > yrs or not ; (which authority had like hard bo 
whole Army, had not Fabizs with his us prudence preventedit) yet that experiment doing no 
good, refer r again. and inveſted Varro with | 0 arg (na ac- 
coun, but becauſe Ter apdibdown the Town, tharwhen. nt they qualibed 


"S865 him 


*# 
_ - - 
- 


4 


— 
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him with ſuch a Commithon, he would fight Hanibal, cut him to' pieces; they believe 
whart he ſaid, give him authority; and whar followed ? Why they were beaten at Cannes ; 


— 


the Roman Army cut off; and the Roman Empire almoſt extingui And not unlike 
this was the example of Marcus Centenins Penula, (a mean and conſiderable for 
nothing bur ſome ſmall command in the Army) who himſelf one day to the Se- 


nate, and offered if they would give him powerto raiſe an Army of Voluntiers where be 

leaſed all over aly, he would undertake in a ſhort time to beat Henjbal out of it, ' 'Fhe 
£ nate was ſenſible the 10n was raſh, yet (conſidering withal' that if they ſhould 
deny him, TOE >> come of irafterwards to the =. it might diſſatishe rhem ; 
beget ſome tumult in the City ; OO EINTES animoſity to themſelves) . 
they granted his requeſt, chooling rather to expoſe all thoſe who were ſo ill adviſed as to 
follow him, than run the hazard of new difſentions at home. Having got his Commiſ: 

fion, and afterwards his Men, witha confuſed and di thr {nerve 
Hanibal, and fought him, but he failed of his promiſe, for he was killed hi moſt 
om mardaran® 67mm the City of Arbens, ron Fr ae mee wiſe Citizen, could 
never t againſt an Expedition into Sicily ; agam 
any they euburried, and their own Country was ruined. 
made Conſul, defired that he might have Africk for ns province, and he would undertake 
to demoliſh Carthage hut the Senate being averſe upon the judgment of Fabius Maximus, 
Scipio threatned to prepole it to the as knowing very well how gratf ul it would 
be to them, We might produce examples of the ſame nature out of our own City of 
Florence, as when 0096 a3ta rag the Florentine Army, with Antonio Gia« 
comini, having defeated the Forces of Bertolomeo at San Vincent, they went to beliege Piſa, 
which enterprize was debated and concluded by the people, upon the great promiſes which 
Hereules had made, though indeed the wiſer fort of Citrzens were againſt it; burthe mul- 
tirude were poſlefled with great matters that would be done, and nothing could difſuade 
them. Ifay then, there is not an eaſier way to ruine a State where the authority is in the 
people, than to put them upon ſome gallant, bur = wore ze; for where there is 
any thing of magnanimity in their nature, it is ſureto abound hs aol Gi 
of men to diſſuade them : but as this is many times the ruine of the State, ſo it is more 
ded in, Grthe prople fl of expeuionsafvifiry, when hey find chey have mite, 
ded ir , forthe | victory, ve miſcarried, 
never impure it Omll eto ons, brow alot (gnacenr reche 
of their Commanders, which ſeldom eſcape withour being baniſhed, 1mpriſoned, or killed ; 
as has hapned to ſeyeral of the Carthaginian and Athenzay Captains. Nor does it avai 
that they have been viRtorious before ; tor their preſent misfortune drowns all, as it fell out 
to Antonio Giacomini our General, who not taking P3/# as he promiſed, andthe people ex- 
pedted, fell into ſo diſgrace with them, that ing the many greatthings 
which he had was permitted to live, more by the fayour and humanity of the Go- 
vernors, than by gratitude or good nature of the people. | 


"2 


CHAP. LIV, 


How great the authority bf a grave man is, to aſſwage the tumultaouſneſs 
of the people. | 
br rs miney. Jarmpages - boron pew r een drm ao erg 
« cops_Jnar hg tl 1pbod wg ras reduce the to reaſon; 
than the interpoſition of ſome wiſe of authority among them ; as Virgil has told 
us with yery good reaſon. 
Tum pictate graven, at meritit fi forte virum 
Cafes Flea, arrettiſq; , adſt ant. Ra 
'n their tumults, a grave man N 
Ir. whiſt, and noting firing phety cars; | 
He therefore who commands ina mutinous Army, or in a ſeditious City, anddefires to 
Ot Tr t to preſent himſelf with the moſt grace 
ddramagether be can ; adonel ih a ornaments of his dignity, ter 
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— 


elſe may make him venerable to the people. Not many years {ince Florence was divided 
into Factions, the Frateſchiand the Arabzati ; and their animolity was ſo great, they came 
toblows, and the Frateſchi were overthrown, and Pagolantonio Soderins {lain the 
reſt, who was as eminent a Citizen as moſt of his time ; the ſtrength of this Vi 
the people ran in a tumult to his houſe, with intention to plunder it; bur his Brother Fran- 
ceſco (then Biſhop of Volterrs, and Cardinal now) being accidently there, as ſoon as he 
underſtood how things were, and perceived the rabble to encreaſe, he called for the richeſt 
of his Robes, eres | 1 72> dy oper ex_6S Rochet over them, he marched 
Majeſty of his perſon, and the efficacy of his language, pre- 
le 


— 


CHAP. LV. 


How eafily things are managed iin a City where the Commons are incorrupt ; how 
hard it is to ereft a principality where there is an equality; and where it is not, 
a Commonwealth is impoſſible. 


an 
themart a certain time and to bring in the tenth partof their gai 15 true, thar 
Pradhan ar J ined wo tnnd 


had no g1 

vow ; peri 6 remarkable, the conſdence the Seat inthe good nature and comply- 
ance of the people ; and the great opini Br er wage paging bs Whoa 
ey wa come | On the trait © ervable, thatthe people went not about 
to {1 or deiraal the ESR by. ing is Jeb chan their due; but declared frankly 
againſt it, as a thing required. Which example, with many other which I bave 
mentioned before, are t toſhew the probity and religion wherewith that people was 
endued, and what good mught be expected from them : and certainly where there is not 
that ſubmiſſion and conformuty, no confidence is to be had ; as in thoſe Provinces which 
are corrupted at this day, in Italy above all the reſt, and I may —_ France and in Spai 
which are likewiſe in ſome underthe ſame corruption ; for tho they are not 
LA wy RPE IAG Veare > Italy; yet it proceeds not from 
the meliority of but from the excellence of their conſtitution, being governed 
by a Monarchy, whi ps them united, not only by the virtue andexample of their 
Prince, but by the Laws and Cuſtoms of each Kin whichare to this day. 
Germeny is the place of the whole World where the of the old Romans virtue and 
Gdelity 1sconſpicuous ; and that fidelity is the cauſe why ſo many Cities bye i0 h- 
berty ; for they are ſo careful and ſtudious of their Laws, that that very one keeps 
them from ſervitude, and being over-run by their enemues; and if any inftance bedefired 
of this more than ordinary probity in the Germans, I ſhall produce one, notunlike that be- 
So, SER zo ond the people of Rome. Ki hecuber ts I Hang when * 
wy ve occaſion for mon the publick account, for the councils 1 in 

ity to mapa: pu peobpnggnb rpg all the inhabitants under whore juriſdi- 
Ction, cooredingrache ibatiivs Hina: a; chads and place appointed for payment, 


every man a with his mony, and having taken hi firſt that the ſum ys 1s 
according tothe full of his Eſtate, he throws it into a cheſt provided for that e, and 
no notice taken what it is he throws in ; from whence we may conclude that there is ftill 
ſome ſparks left in that of their old ingenuity and religion: nor isit to bedoubted 
fm would nor amonnttorhe impoſition, eg 

ro 


but every man pays his for otherwiſe the 
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to what they formerly paid ; whereby the fraud would be diſcovered, and they become lia- 
ble to a new tax: which integrity and juſtice is the more admirable in our days, becauſe ir 
is to be found no where but in Germany, and the reaſon ( as I conceive )is twofold ; one,be- 
cauſe they have had little or no commerce with their neighbours, neither trading into 
foreign nor admitting foreigners into theirs; contenting themſelves with their own 
diet, Seca and commodines, and thereby preventing all occaſion of evil converſation, 
which is the corruption of good eſpecially among the French, the Spaniards and 
Iralians, which are wicked enough to debauch the whole World. The other reaſon is, be- 
cauſe thoſe Commonwealths who have preſerved their liberties, and kept themſelves in- 
corrupt, do not ſuffer any of their Citizens to live high, and at the rate of a Gentleman ; 
but they live all in an equality and parity, as thoſe few Noblemen or Gentlemen who are 
there are very odious to the people; and when-ever any of them fall by accident into their 
hands, they die withour mercy, as thoſe who are the fountain of all their| , and the oc- 
caſion of their ſcandal. I call thoſe Gentlemen who live idly and plencifully upon their 
Eftates without any care or employment, and they are very pernicigus where-ever they 
are ; but above all, they are moſt dangerous, who, beſides their great revenues, have their 
Cofelanies, their Juriſdictions, andrheir Vaſſels , which. pay therh fealty and homage: of 
theſe rwo forts the Kingdom of Naples, the Territoriesot Rome, Romagna and Lombardy 
arefull ; for which reaſon there isno ſuch thing asa free State in all thoſe Cotintries, be- 
cauſe the Gentry are mortal enemies tothoſe conſtirutions, and it would be impoflible ro 
erect a Republick where they had the dominion ; if any alteration be to be wrought, ir is 
by reducing them into a Monarchy ; for the matter being ſo corrupt, that the Lawsare be- 
come ineffectual ro reſtrain them, there is a neceſſity that force be applyed, and that by a 
regal power the licentiouſneſs and ambition of the Grandees be reduced into order: this 
may beilluſtrated by theexample of Toſcany, which is a ſmall Territory, and yer has three 
conſiderable Commmonwealths in it, as Florence; Siena and Lacca; and the reſt of the Ci- 
ties of that Province, though they depend upon them, yet their mindsand their laws ſhew 


a (tran ſity to freedom ; all which from the ſcarcity of Gentry in thoſe 
parts; aciatty with fack power and juriſdiction as aforeſaid. On the contrary, there is ſo 
an equality among them, that if a t and publick man ſhould happen among 


who had any knowledg of that kind of Government, he might cafily chem in- 
to a ſolid Commonwealth : but hitherto it has been their misfortune to have no ſuch man : 1 
conclude therefore, that he who would eſtabliſh a Commonwealth, where the Country con- 
liſts moſt of Gentlemen, will find it impoſſible, unleſs he ruines them firſt; and on the other 
fide, he who would ſetup a Monarchy or Principality where the equality is great , muſt ſe- 
le&t the moſt conſiderable and unquieramongſt them ; give them Caſtles, and Lands, and 
Preferments, andany thing that may oblige them-ro hus fide : by which means they ſhall 
not only maintain the power of their Prince, but their own inſolence and ambition , and 


the be forced to ſubnut r6a yoke , ro which nothing elſe could them : for 
whi isa due proportion herwixt the Prince and the Subjet, all thi go well, 
and every man enjoys his Eſtate : but to ſertle a Republick ina Country di ro - 
chy, or to erect a Monarchy where the condition of the people have a to a Com- 


monwealth , requires a perſori of more than ordinary authority 'and brain : have 
rried it, but very tew have ſucceeded; the greats end iffculey of the enterprizecoufons- 
ding ſo at firlt, chat they know not where they are, and give over as ſoon asthey have 
begun. Butit may be objeted, that the confſtirution of the Venetian Government con- 
fures cakes 7hercoCommeneath eas logfabd where the wag he wa; 
for that State no man is admitted to any office bur thoſt who are ; Ian 
ſwer, that the Venetian are nothing bur name; 4or their Lands and Poſlefſions are 
very few, the princpa aro their Eſa Iyingin heir merchandize and goods: beſides, 
of them NE Cree In EO yangty ſo that a Gentleman 
among them, is bur a title of honour and preheminence, founded upon none of thoſe 
ings which in other places make them fo conſiderable. For as in other Commonywealths 
— arty diſtinguiſhed = into ww Orders, = Venice ors divided _ rwo, the 
A ving, or bear honours - 

gs rms ew Coy erg 
ings being conſidered, let hum who 
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CHAP. LVI. 


Great accidents, re th happen to any Cityor P rovince, are commonly pro- 
ptr ke A ſome fign, or predifted by ſome men. , 


Owit comes to paſs, I know not ; but by ancient and modern example it is evident, 
_ thatno accident befalls a City or Province, but it is _=3, ns Divination, or 


Prodigy,or ,or ſome way or other; and that I may not go my ey 
one knows what was foretold b Frier Girolamo Savenarele e the "> 
Charles viii to Italy; belides which it was all over Twſcany, that there were 


arm'd men. ſcen fighting in the air oyer the Town of Arezzo, and thut the claſhing of 
their arms in the conflict was heard bythe people. * 

It is generally known in Flarenceghas beforethe death of the ld Laurence ds Mediciche 
Duomo or chief Church in that City was ſtruck op igkes , and the people deſtroyed: 
and before Piero Sodermi( who was made Gonfalonicre bislik by the people) was bd- 
niſhed and ded, the Palace was burn'd y bghrring likewiſe: many other inſtances 
might be produced, which I omit for brevity ſake : I only add one which is mentioned 
by Livy before the coming of the French to Rome. Marcus Ceditine a Plebeian acquai 
Oy Tenth Oe ORR Ip Onive © ck thovow! On PRocwks bs a 
voice ( bigger than a mans) which adviſed him tolet the Senate know, the French were up- 
on their march to Rome. How theſe things could be, it is to bediſcourſed by perſons well 
verſed in the cauſes of nawural and ſupernatural events; for my part I will not pretend to 
underſtand them,unleſs ( according tothe opinion. of ſome Philoſophers ) we tnay believe, 
that the air being full of intelligences and ſpirits, who foreſering future events, and com- 
miferating the condition of mankind, 2 ape them warning by theſe kind of intumations, 
that they may the more timely provide and defend elves. againſt their calamities. 
Bur what-ever is the cauſe, experience affures us, that after ſuch denuntiations, ſome extra- 


ordinary thing or other does conſtantly happen. 


CHAP. LVIL 


The multitude united, is formidable and ſtrong, but ſeparated, is weak 
Fes and inconfiderable. 


He Romans being overthrown, and their Country much waſted, upon the coming of 

the French; many of them ( contrary toan expreſs Order and Edit of the Senate) 

: AR > yodupes left Rome. Whereupon, by a new Proclamation, the Se- 
nate 


by a 
racer To rer,mmyl tal repos / 


{tory apart 


when they ſeetheir 
his neighbour, {lips his neck out of the coller, and 
mach to be what the peoplefay , cither of their Princes good management or 
bad, fo-they be ftron owe bn bite ah appt pgrange they are 
Cob are ill )rhatthey do them no hurt. But thus all diff 


tion of the people] mean all ill diſpoſitions bur. what ariſecither from the loſs of their 
liberty, or the loſs of ſome excellent Prince ſtill living , upon whom they had ſerled their 


Forthe evil diſpoſitions proceeding from theſe cauſes are tranſcendently dreadful, and 
ſtrong remedies are to be applyed to reſtrain them. C 
In other caſes their anger is nothing, eſpecially having no body to head them ; for as 
there is nothing ſo terribleas their fury in one caſe, ſo there is nothing ſo vain and incon- 
liderable in the other , becauſe, though they have beraken themſelyes to their Arms, they 
are 


are eaſily reduced, if you can but avoid the firſt hear of their fury ; for by degrees they will 
cool, and every man conlidering it is his duty to return, will begins fi imſelf, and 
think of his ſecurity , either b ing hs peace , oreſcape. the 
mulrirude is in a mutiny, thar beſt way 2s 1 to chooſe theraſelves a Head, who 


them as Livy prelaged in the foregoing Sentence, That as nothing 1s more couragious than 
rar ons; wnited, ſo nothing « Be abies when they are —_ divide do 


CH AP. LVIIL 
That the maltitude is wiſer, and more conſtant than a Prince. 


Hat nothing is more vain and inconſtant than the multitude, Titws Liviee andall other 
Hiſtorians do agree. You ſhall many times find them condemning. a man todeath; 
and lamenting him when he is dead, and wiſhing for him again. Thus hapned in the caſe 
of Manliws Capitolinas, who being ſuſpeed eg their liberty , was by the 
le thrown headlong down the rock, and in a time exceedingly The 
words of our Author are theſe. Po brevi, poſteaquam ab eo periculum erat, 
defiderium ejus tenuit. When their fear of him was over , their affettion revived. And in 
another place where he ſhows the accidents which hapned in Syracie after the death of 
Girolamo Nephew to Hierone, he ſays, Hec natura multitudins eft, aut huniliter ſervit, aut 
ſaperbe dominatur. The natare of the Mukitade i, to be ſervilly obedient , or infolently 
Tyr annica 
Tiongy Song fun, Uhpov mtr Re me IN. to undertake the de- 
fence of a thing, whichall the world oppoſes ; and run my ſelf a neceſlity of either 
quitting it with diſgrace, or purſuing it with ſcandal ; 4 faxetin 1g to maintain it 
with arguments not force , it ſhould not be fo criminal. I fay then in behalf of the 
multitude; that what they are charged withal by molt Authors, may be charged uponall 
private perſons in the world, and —_ y Princes; for whoever lives uregularly, 
- and 18nqt reſtrained b he Law, aj rote fans exorbicncs, and will commut as 
bad faults as the moſt di rude in the world: And this may be. cafily known, if 
it be conſidered how many Princes there have been, and how few of them good, I mean 
of ſuch Princes as have deſpiſed, and broke thorow thoſe Laws which were intended to 
reſtrain them. The Kings in Egypt were not anciently of this ſort, for they were govern'd 
by Laws in thoſe Provinces from the very beginning; and the Kings of Sparts were the 
lame: Nor need welook back fo far for examples; we have the Kings of France in. our 
own days, whoſe Kingdom in my jud t, is at this time the moſt regular, and beſk 
dinthe world. ThoſePrincest who are born under ſuch Laws and Con- 
rut obliged to live by them, are notto be reckoned or compared with the difſo- 
lute and mutinous multitude; bur they are to be conſidered with a multitude under the 
- fame Laws and re{tritions; As the people of Rome. were whilſt their Commonwealth 
was incorrupt, and they were found neither to be inſolent in authority, nor {laviſh in their 
ſubjeRion ; but by their Laws, and mo nn, kept up their di with 
honour: And if atany time required that they ſhould againſt the power of 
any particular perſon ; they did jt effeQtually , as in the caſes of is, the Th 
andothers who deſigned to enſlayethem. . On the other fide, when it was for the in 
of the Publick , they were as obſequious and dutiful to the Di#ators and Conſuls, as they 
had been obſtinate before. Nor was their for Manilizs when be wasdead, ar all tobe 
admired ; it was the memory of his virtues that cauſed it, which are commendable. even 
among Enemies. The ſame thing might bave hapned tothe beſt of Princes ; for all wris 
thar virtue is laudable whereſoever it is to be. found. And I am of | 


ters 

that couldsanlias have been raiſed again , and preſented to themin the bez their 
ſadneſs, they woukdhare ered him a beſae him of hisimpn | 
condemned him to death. Nor are Princes( andthoſe held very wiſe ) 


kind of inconſtancy, They have lamented them 
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ſelves like mad-men, and commited the fame faults that Hewod and Alexander had com- 
mitted before them. "The mulritude therefore is no more to be accuſed of fury and incon- 
ſtancy, than a Prince; for they are both ſubject toextravagance, when they have no Laws, 
norno rules to reftrain them.” And of this ( beſides what T have faid) there are many 
examples, not only among the Roman Emperors , but among other Princes and Tyrants, 
which have been guilty of more giddineſs and inconftancy, than any multitude whatever. 
I conclude therefore the common opinion , that the people areno more light, in- 
nor changeable than Princes; but that borh of them are equally faulry, and be 
t ſhould go abour to excuſe the Pririces, would bein a very great error ; for a people 
which governs by Law, and is well ordered, ſhall be as ſtable, as wiſe, and as grateful as a 
Prince, and perhaps more, though he be never ſo wiſe : And on the other fide, a diffolute 
and irregular Prince ſhall be more mutable, imprudent, and ingrateful, than any multitude 
whatever , and that not ſo much from any diverſity in his Nature ( for they are much at 
one, and if there beany excellence , *tis on the {ide of the people ) as from their greater 
or lefler reſpect to the | Funay wh which they are tolive : And be who ſhall banker the 
people of Rome, will find that for 4.00 yearst Geo Avery the very name of a King, 
were zmbirious of honour , and ftadious ly for the good of their Country, as may 
be juſtified by many examples. If it be obtd the Romans were ingratetul to Ser- 
$9, | refer them.to what Iproved {6 largely before, that the people are leſs ingratetul than 
rinces. Andasto ptudence, and conſtancy, Iaffhirm, They bave much the advantage, 
andare'more wiſe, tmore fteddy, and more judicous.than Princes; for which reafon the 
voice of the png reſembled to the voice of God, becauſe by ſome occulr and fingular 
qualiry it does CD that are wonderful, and relating ro their own welfare 
of calamity. In giving their judgment about dubious things, you ſhall ſeldom tind them 
e, if at anytimetwoeminent Orators equally excellent in their profeflion, do con- 
troyertand diſcourſe athing pro and con before them, they will affuredly rake the molt 
rational fide ; which ſhows they reno leſs capable of truth, than other people. Andif 
m marters of honour, or enterprize which carry an appearance of publick utility,they be 
ply rmrragiryo þ is faid before ) rhe Princes are more, by reaſon of their or be. 
and perturbationsof mind , to which they are much more obnoxious than the people. In 
the eleRion of Magiſtrats ooh ementng dnvdarny and judicious than Princes, nor, ſhall 
the people be eycrperſuaded to' advance a corrupt, and infamous man, which among 
Princes is eaſe and common. IFit takes a di of abhorrency to any thing , *tis not 
readily MO INE them for ſeveral ages, which among Princes is not ſo; both 
Coaſuls, 


whach points may be by the of Rome, who inſo many hundred years, and 
fo many elections of Cor and 'Tribunes, never made four cleftions that they 
of afterwards, and forthe nameof a King they abhorred: itſo perfeftly, that no virtue, 
to fortner Serviceto his Country could excuſe atty man whom they ſuſpected roaſpire to 
it. It is evident likewiſe that thoſe Cities which are governed by the people, have enlarged 
their Territories im a ſhorttime, and exrendedtheir Empire farther, than thoſe who have 
been ſubje& to Princes ; as Rome after the of Kings, and Arbens after they had 
reſtued themſelves from the tyranny of Pififfrares ; which can proceed from tiothing, bur 
hs bod otheimrads Rube d< rodeo Say: , erler np oy by a 
: Nor can Livy's about the levi e Syracuſans ſe my opituon ; 
forferall the [nnd Mqralitics of the Princeagd 'be : cntlacÞ und it will be 
for "Thar are leſs extravagant , and more urable of the two. And if 
if the inſtitutingof ood Laws, theordaining of new Starutes, and the making new Or- 
dersfor civil wn and Society, Princes have the berter, yetthe people preſerving, 
mm ther” better than they, are doubtleſs as worthy of praiſe, as the Founders 
rhehiſtves. To be ſhort, Principalitiesand Republicks have both of them ſubſiſted ſeveral 
yeats, and both of them "had occaſjon to be regulated and reformed ; for a Prince that 
1s licentious, and does'what he Has amind to; has a mindtothar which does him hurt, and 
#4 Weak man'for hi ; and the people which takes the ſame liberty, is as mad on the 
other fide. And'if rhe compariſon be made betwixr _— O— that are Cir- 
cumſtribed, wakd hotided by Laws, and popular Governments under the f: yu 
reſtrictions; the 11 be found more virtuous than the Princes; bur if it IXt 
loofe- and drffolure Governments both of the one kind , andthe other, the errors on the 
ſidevf the Princes will appear mote great, more numerous,and more incapable of redreſs : 
for-in popular tumules, a ſober min may interpoſe, and by fair words reduce theta to rea- 
ſon ; butro an enraged Prince, who dares intercede ; or what remedy is there to repair to, 
bur violence, and the Sword? From whence we may judge and diſtinguiſh berwaxt the 
iiconyenience of the one and the other : The people are Eppralit with —_— 
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od words; and the Prince not to be prevailed upon, but by violence and force ; and if it 

fo, who 1s it that willdeny, That the Diſcaſe 1s more dangerous, where the Cure is moſt 
difficult? Moreover when the people tumultuate, there 1s not ſo much fear of any preſent 
miſchief that they are me eter, as of the conſequences of 1t, and tharit tay end 
in a tyranny. But with ill Princesit is quite contrary, the preſent miſery is the moft dread- 
ful, becauſe they hope when he dyes, their haberty may be recovered. You ſee then the 
difterence berwixt them ; one 13 more dangerous at. preſent, and the other for the future; 
the cruelty of the extends only to ſuch as ( intheir opimon) conſpite againſt the 
common leverity of the Prince, is more againſt thera who delign againſt his 
particular intereſt. Bur this opinionof the people goes daily down the wind; for every 
man has liberty to ſpeak what he pleaſes againſt them ( though even the Goverament be 
popular : ) Bur againſt a Prince no man can talk without a d apprehenſions, and 
dangers. Nor will ir feem to me incongruous (the matter having drawn me thus far) in 
my next Chapter to diſcourſe what Conftederacies are moſt ſafe, thoſe which are made with 
Princes, or thoſe which are made with Commonwealths. 


i. "Y "_ _ 


CHAP. LIX. 


| 417 I» 6 W + 
What Leagues or Confederacies are maſt. tobe truſted; Thoſe which are made 
with Princes , on: thoſe which are made with free States. 


Ecauſe Princes with Princes, and free States among themſelves, and many times with 

Princes doenter into of friend{hup and , Irhought it not amiſs ro 
enquire in this place, whoſe taith is the moſt firm, and in whoſe amy the greateſt conk- 
dence 1s to be repoſted. Having confadered it dil with my (elf, it ſeems co methar 
in many caſcs they are alike, and in ſome they difter. And firſt, when neceſſity of State , 
requires, and there is any viſible danger of nexher the one Horthe = 
other are ſo preciſe, but they will make. bold wi 
ſelves ingratefully: Demetrazs Poliorcetes had 
bur his Army m_ 
EINE 

him more thanthe his Army. P 1" 
likewiſe mto E manger wry > reflored ro 
murthered by hum for his confidence-s; In borh cheſe 
the ſame ; yetthe inhumaniry was greater 
wealrhs;, bur be it as irwill,- when the State 

lous. And it there 

may very well happen that a Prince may 
= bor rr v ro defend him arthar time} | | 
reſtoring him ſome other) and 
made himſelf of that Princes party 
ſary impoſſible. This was thecaſe ofall the Neopolit an Princes who fided with the French 
in their Expedition into thoſe parts: And as tothe free States, they ſuffered of old ſome- 
thing in this Nature, as Saguntum in Spain, which City choſe rather to its ſelf co 
direption, and all the Calamiries of War, than forſake its confederacy with the Romans, 
and in the year 1512. Florencedid almoſtthe ſame to continue its anury with the French. 
So that compuring every thing, and conſidering what both parties have done upon ſuch 
imminent and irrefiſtable danger, I believe there is more conſtancy and firm friendſtup to 


be found among Commonwealths than among Princes; for _ may 
haye the ſame | Ate and inclinations as Prnces; et rnb. . Nerv dons \ 
being flower, they are longer before they violaceches tai. Bur when their leaguesand 
eracies are to be broken , upon the bare proſpect of advantage ; in that caſe your 
Commonwealths are much more religious ſevere; and examples may be brought 
where a ſmall gain has tempted a Prince, when a great one could not move a Common- 
wealth. Themiftocles inan Oration to the Arbeniaps, told them , That he had ſomerbing 
to adviſe that would be infinitely to their advantage, bur durſt not communicate it in pub- 
lick, becauſe to publiſh it, would hinder the Execution; prgnds 2. ey 
Ariſtides to receiveit ; and act in it afterwards as be ſhould think convenienc. | 
ſtocles acquainted him, That the whole Grecian Fleet (though under their paſsport _ 


4 
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ighr be all raken or deſtroyed, which ,would make 


parole) werein a wherethey 


the Ar benians Maſters in-thoſe Seas ; and des reported to the people, That 
the Council of mart apy re; yay man yin ag > og 
upon whach. it was unammouſlly rej But hiad the ſame occaſion been offered 'to 


Philip of ; Macedon, or fome other Princes, they would not have been ſo tender ; for ir 
Was 4 practice among them (' and ſpecially with Philip ) who got more by breaking his 
faith, than by all his ather deſigns. - As to the breaches upon the non-obſervance of Arti- 
cles, they #reordinary thi gn rr No of extra- 
ordinary occaſions, and am of opinion from what I have ſaid, Ld a. 
go ner than Princes, and may therefore with more confidence be 
truſted. , 


— ——_— — __ 
_ 


CHAP. LX. 


How the C onſulſbip, and other Dignities in Rome were conferred 
without reſpett of age. 


T is manifeſt in-the Hiſtory of the Roman _—_ cd. 


were made capable of the _— the Citizens were promiſcuouſly 'd-with- 
out reſpe> either of age. or extration Se ue, whe- 


vigour' 
to his Country : 
great things, and 
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his ConduR, and. bur they do likewiſe and illuſtrate 
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wen ve reaſon to admire thoſe times, and thoſe me; and by + anon 

Belides-it being envy os fear which diſpoſes peopleto hatred ; nenter ofthe p 

to what cannot poſibly hurt thert , ewo great cauſes are q faul 

RR; er ECL "anbey cance 
provoke 
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provoke to envy or diſcontent: Bur preſent things which are obvious to our own ſence, 
are univerſally known, and no circumſtance that paſſes ( whether or bad ) that can 
be totally conceal'd ; from whenceit proceeds, that obſerving with the excellence and yir- 
rue of our ne ene engangng) ce or vice,we are ina man- 
ner to to thi antiquity, where the only 1 diſplayed, 
and the bad by, though þ perhaps he prſerhing are more Unet-w Bebe ag I do 
not intend any thing hereby of the Arts and Sciences of our predeceflors , fo highly ith- 
ed and illuſtrated, that tis not in the power of time either to add any thing , or ſub- 
I only ſpeak of the mannersand crvil converſations of men ; in which indeed we 
have not ſo many _ examples as wow xp found among our Anceſtors: ons thar 
it 15 not alrogether unjuſtly 3t antiquity er*d; yet are not our preſent tranſachons to 
be always condemn'd as worſe Se frrmr, as 7 EG had no errorsat all. Hu- 
mane affairs are in perpetual fluctuation , and have their times of decreaſe, as well as ad- 
vancement. A City or Province founded by ſome excellent perfon upon good Principles 
and Laws, not only ſtands, but ſhes and increaſes a long time in honour, authority,and 
wealth ; and thoſe pirſoas whoſe happineſs it 1s to be born under thoſe governments 
bans /- Ag glorious, and powerful, are apt to prefer their ald Cuſtoms, to the diſpara - 
ment of the new ; yet they arcin an error, and for the reaſons aboveſaid. Bur thoſe who 
are botn when the State is in its declenſion,do not ſo much tranſgreſs when they commend 
what 1s ples and what is preſent ; which things ( haying ſeriouſly confidered with 
my ſelf ) Iconceiveto be cauſed, becauſe the world lids been always the fame,and made up 
promiſcuouſly of good things and bad ; yet theſe good and badthings have varied ſome- 
times, and as it were tranſmigrated from one City, and one Province to another ; fo that 
in thoſe where virtue has been a long time predominant, vice has ſtoln in by degrees, 
and ſupplanted it ; which is evident by the revolutzons of Kingdoms and Empires, where 
virtue and juſtice has bad its time, and been transfuſed afterwards into other Countries. 
However the world was the ſame, its virtue and magnanimity was unſtable,remo- 
ving and ſhifting from the Aſſyrians to the Medes, from the Medes to the Perſians, 
and frm them to the Romans; and if after the Rowan Empire, there has been no 
vernment ſo as to comprehend and ingroſs the virtue of the whole world ; yert 
ſame virtue that was of old among the Romans is not extin&t , bur diſperſed and branched 
| out into ſeveral Kingdoms and Provinces, as the Kingdom of France, the Kin ofthe 
Turks, the Kingdom of the Soldan, the Empire of the Germans, and the of the Sa- 
racins, Which conquered fo Provinces, and commutred ſuch devaſtations , as were the 
ruine ofthe Kepiweaf the Ef In theſe Kin rent and divided from 'w pln 


of the Romans, the old Romen virtue is di and retains ſill ſomerhing of its priſti 
luſtre, ſo that it may without injuſtice be admired in ſome places: Which being fo, he who 
3s born in thoſe Provinces where the Rowan virtue and diſcipline is ſtill in being ( bur 
declining) if he his old Country-men, and blames his Contemporaries , his 
ey des he that_is born in [taly, and is notin his heart a Tramontaw, or 
in Greece, and is not a Turk, muſt needs bewail his own times, and cry up his 
akiag iy vecetac end chny, 1 Ballon, ws Leen 26 Dildete, ber althige 
-- _. no Laws. as Diiptine, 
impure and brutiſh, and they are the more deteſtable and deplorable , by bow much 
ſame perſons who-would be imitated , and are ſet aloft to command all , and corre thoſe 
at ar Sion, Ng, nt gt oi ha I 
to retura to our diſcourſe, Iiay, humane j tis fras ma 
be miſtaken inits Charateer of fiach hangs as mp. "her rr goo tiquity , cannot fall 
2 nanfor achprer 4, orange not excuſe old men for ing the tran- 
Qions in their youth, both the one and the other were equally liable to their 
knowledge; nor would they be of that opinion, if men had the ſame ſentiment and appe- 
tite as long asthey lived; butour affeftion altering, and our rational Soul being otherwiſe = 
diſpoſed apy, wenale otherwiſe of things, though the times be the fame; for 
how 151t poſſible the fame things ſhould pleaſe in our youth andold age , when their Stu- 
ondagr yo wr ay oor wary ng For ( toſay no more) as the quickneſs and 
7 vigour of the Papa ale jnpment nd increaſes propor- 
tionably; and thence it follows that the ſame things whi tolerable in their youth 
the for Crpaliagrin thin poke trol, whih, being wie by porenes, thy fn 
age, We ch, being wide, ; 
to beotherwiſe. To whichit may be added, that the EIS ho and 
unſatiable ; that naturally we are covetous of every thing, whereas fortune allows us but 
little; That from thence it happensthat no man is contented , every man deſpiſes what be . 
oy 


is already poſſeſſed of, commends what is condemns what is preſent, and longs for 
CO nds Arne wor denmunt wary dev has, Levine 
reſolve my ſelf whetherever I may not be of that number, who in theſe my diſcourſes 
have ſo bughly magnified the old times and exploits of the Romans, to the diminution of 
our own : and truly, were not the yertue of that age as clear as the Sun, and the wicked- 
neſs of ours as manifeſt as that, I ſhould have been more moderate, and feared to have run 
wo mf nds rm any pewern po 
But things being ſo evident, I may with boldneſs deliyer my opinion of both times, to 
the end thatthe minds of ſuch young perſons, as ſhall peruſe m He ammrnbrk may be ad- 
moniſhed to avoid thoſe vices which are ſo prevalent now, and to imitate the vir- 
tue of our Anceltors, when-ever occaſion ſhall be offered. For it is the office of a 
man to recommend that to other which he thinks for the intereſt and honour of his 
, though perhaps the adv of hus fortune, and the malignity of the times will 
not ſuffer him to practiſe it himſelf; that by us inſtruftions ſo many, at leaſt ſome one may 
Pe may Bi Bock: dies whe what] priya bou the original 
e baving in may a iginal in- 
\ ſtitution of Government, and what was in my judgment neceflary to preſerve them : I 
ſhall nowin this ſecond, diſcourſe of what the Romans did abroad for the inlargement and 
augmentation of their Empire. 


th 


p— 


CHAP. L 


Whether the vertue or fortune of the Romans was the occafion of the 
greatneſs of their Empire. 


Any have thought, and Plutarch(a grave Author) among the reſt, that the pg 
Rome where more beholding to ther fortune than virtue, in the acquiſition of their 
Empire ; and among other reaſons, he infers it from their own filent confeſſion, in havin 
cce Temples 16 Fenracg hen arany of hate Gude Livy ſeems to be likew: 
of the ſame opinion ; for he ſeldom introduces a Roman ſpeaking any thing of virtue; 
but iniatodicnty & is faltowed wih forms, with which nevertheleſs I can by no means 
comply, nor believe it will hold water ; for _ —— be to be found 
that has made ſuch as the Roman, why it berather imputed ens. we 


the 

excellent condu& of their Emperors, extended their Empire; and then their own 1 
meaſures, and the wiſe inſtitutions of their furſt Legiſlator preſerved what they gor, _ 
ſhall hereafter more diſcover. it is objeted, that the Romens were never at one 
time involved in two con wars, (which is imputed rather to their fortune chan 
wiſdom) for they had no quarrel with the Latin: till they bad ſubdued the Sammires, and 
were forced to make war 1n their defence ; they had no controverſie with the Tuſcans till 
they had beaten the Latins, and with their victories almoſt extinguiſhed the Sa- 
bines, whereas if two of theſe 6 ng rag etna dere} - 290 2177 Amer 
againſt them, nodoubt but the affairs of the Rowen: have been in very great dan- 
- But be itas it will, thisis molt certain, they never had two greatwars upon their 
at atime; but they began one when they ended the other, or the'end of the firſt 
was the beginning of the ſecond; and this may be obſerved in the ſeries of their wars, 
for al by thr quarrels before Rome wa ak by the Fred) whill the «qu an 
Volſcs were powerful and they had noenemies bur they ; when they were conquer- 
ed, their war broke out with the Sammites; and before that was perfectly conclu- 
ded, the Latins rebelled ; yet before it could be brought to a war, the Sammites had made 
\ their peace, and joyned thr Army with the Romans, toreducethe Latini. That war be- 
ing Gaiſhed, the war with the Sammites revived, and wasthe occaſion of much miſchiefto 
the Sammites ; after which, the Romans began with the Tiſcans, and that being compoſed, 
the Sammites broke out again upon the paſſage of Pyrrbuc into Iraly, who being re 1n- 
toGreece, they had opportunity for their wars with the Carthaginians, and their firſt war 
with that State was no ſooner determined, but the French, and the inhabitants on this and 


# 


the other fide of the Alps conſpired ſo effeQuall inſt them, that betwixt Popolonia and 
Piſe (wherethe Tower of Se. Vivcen aarthl A hen) Ge cates formed 
witha very greatſlaughter, 
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This war being concluded, for twenty years together they had no conſiderable war, for 
they had no body to fight with but the Ligures, and the relicts of thoſe French who were 
remaining in Lombardy. In this poſture continued till the ſecond Punick war, which 
laſted 16 years, andperplexed themexceedingly. "That war being ended with a great deal 
of honour, their next enterprize wasagunſt the Macedonians ; jr which their war bap- 

with Antiochus in Aſia, and when he was overcome, there was not a Prince or State 
in the whole World, which by it ſelf, or conjunQtion with the reſt, was able to contend 
with the Romans. Burt before this laſt victory, who-ever conſiders the method of their 
wars, and their manner of proceeding, ſhall find great virtue and wiſdom intermixed with 
their fortune, { that the md of their good fortune is eaſily diſcovered ; for this 
is moſt certain, when « Prince or Commonwealth arrives at that height of repuration 
that noneighbour-Princeor people dares venture to invade him, (unleſs compelled by in- 
dates neceſſity) he may do what he pleaſes, *ris in his Election with whom he will 
make war, and with whom he will be © ook for his neighbours being afraid of his 
power, are all glad to be his friends; and * Potentates who are farthe off, and have 
no commerce with them, look on as unconcern'd, as if the conſequence could have no re- 
flexion on them; and in this error do many times continue till the calaminies be 
brought home to their own dores ; and then, when 'tis too late, they have nothing but 
their own' private force to oppoſe, which is too weak when the enemy is: grown ſo ſtrong. 
I will not enlarge upon the Sammnites, nor recount how they ſtood ſtill, 'd on, w 
the Romans conquered the e/£qui and the Fares; bur to avoid prolixity, Iſhall paſstothe 
Carthaginians, who wereof great power authority when the Romans were at war 
both with o—_ and Twſcans ; they od the command of all Africk, and were 
ſupremein Sicily, Sardini cat of Spain. Blinded with their power, and (as 
they thought) Bahra: hex Giftance , fl Ne , came into their beads to invade 
them atthat time, orto  giveany affiſtance tothe Sammites or Tuſcans ; but (according to 
the praQtice ofthe World with things thatare new, and encreaſing) they rather ſided with 
them, and defired their friendſhip, notſo much as perceiving ther error, till the Reyans 
had conquered all the intermediate States, and began to contend with them for the Em . 
pire of Sxcily and Spain. And what hapned to the Carthaginians, hapned likewiſe to the 
French, to Philip of Macedon, and to Antiochas ; each of them believing (whilſt the Re- 
mans were employed in their wars with other people) that they would either be overcome, 
or that they themſelves ſhould have time enough to make peace or war with them, as they 
ſawit moſt for their advantage : ſo that conſidering wharis good, I am of opinion thar 
the ſame fortune and proſperity may be expected by any Prince or State which exerciſes 
the ſame virtue and ind the have done before them. And here we might 


very properly diſcourſe of the Rowan method in the invaſion of other Provinces, but we 
bavedone that at large in our Treatiſe called the Prince ; yer his I ſhall ſay in ſhort, thar 
the Romans made always ſure of ſome friend or other in the Provinces againſt which 


other people, it will be found that their proſperi 
States who obſerved not that courſe: bur to illuſtrate what we have ſaid, and make ir fo 
plain and perſpicuous that eyery one may fee how much more their virtue than their for- 
tune contributed to their ; in ournext Chapter we will conſider what thoſe peo- 
and with what obſtinacy they defended their li- 
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CHAP. II. 


With what Nations the Romans contended, and with what obſtinacy thoſe 
Nations reſiſted. 


Orhing made it ſo difficulr for the Romans to conquer their Neighbours, and ſome 
other remoter Provinces, asthe love which the of thoſe times did bear to their 
h "for in dtence of thi, thy wer ſo ndeingutly cos, ht nor but 
ſin and extraordinary virtue could have ſubdued : andthis1s | by 
the many and great dangers to which they expoſed themſelves, ſomerimes to preſerye, and 
ſometimes to recover it; as alſo by -—> anos Go their revenge upon thoſe who had 
uſurp'd it. *Tis evident hikewiſe in Hiſtory detriment the People and Cities have 
ſuffered whilſt they were in ſervitude and ſubjefion ; and whereas now a-days there is but 
one Province which can boaſt of free Cities, in ancient times there was not one Province 
but had plenty. In [taly fromthe Alps ( which divide Tuſcany and Lombardy) to the ex- 
tremeſt part of that Country, there were many free States; as the Tiuſcans, the Romans, 
the Sammnites, and others ; nor is there mentionof any King (but what reigned in Rome ) 
belides Porſene King of Tuſcany, the extinction of whoſe Line, though not ſer dawn in 
Hiſtory, yer it 1s manifeſt rhat Tizſcany was free at the ime when the Romans 
before Veii ; ſo well ſatisfied with their liberty, and ſo abhorring from the very name of a 
King, that the Yeientes having for their better defence created one in their own 
Town, and ſent tothe Tuſcans to implore their aſſiſtance againſt the Romans, after a grave 
and ſolemn debate, it was reſolved, no affiſtance ſhould be ſent whilſt they were the 
dominion of a King ; as thinking it unfit to engage inthe defence of a Country that had 
betraid it ſelf, and proſtitured to the dominion of a ſingle perſon. Nor is this univerſal af- 
feftion toliberty ſo wonderful in the 
Experience tells us, that no Cities have augmerited their Revenues, orenlarged their 
Territories, but whilſt they were free andath : andcertainly *nsa prodigious thing 
to- conſider ro what height and grandeur in an hundred years time the City of Arhens ar- 
rived, after it had freed it ſelf from the tyranny of P;ſifrates ; but much more to conſider 
the neſs of Rome upon the ex of her Kings ; and thereaſon of all is, becauſe 
in mon-wealths private wealth and emolument 1s nor fo much aint'd at as the im- 
ment of the publick ; nor is there any where ſo much care of the publick as in free 
| = bj ie what-ever 1s equitable, and far the common ad 1s decreed and execu- 
ted, without reſpe& to particular perſons, who may perhaps be ſi thereby ; whereas 
in Cities that are governed by a Prince it falls 6ut quite contrary ; for there, what makes 
commonly for the ad of the Prince, is prejudice to the publick : ſorthatwhen a 
free-State degenerates into a T'yranny, the leaſt miſchief thaf it can expeR, is, to make no 
further advancement in its Empire ; and no farther encreaſe either in riches or power ; 
but for the moſt part it goes backward, and declines: and if it ſhould fo happenthat the 
' Tyrant ſhould be a virtuous man, and one who by his courage and military diſcipline ſhould 
S_—_ his Dominions; yet what-ever he eb wards be crnrentes heodhh 
uſe, without any berieht to the publick. For he dares not advanceany of thoſe Citi 
(bow worthy and honeſt ſoever ) leſt he ſhould have occaſion to ſuſpect them afterwards. 
Nor can he make thoſe Cities which he ſubdues, dependant or tributary to that where he 
is abſolute ; for *tis nor the intereſt of a Tyrant to make his Subjets powerful or united ; 
bur to keep them low, and divided, thateyery Town, every Province may depend wholly 
upon himſelf ; ſo that the Conqueſts of an Uſurper may rurn ro his own profit, but never 
ro the publick ; ro which purpoſe many things are very handſomely written by Xenopbon 
in his Treatiſe of Tyranny; and things being thus, no body is to admire if our Anceſtors 
yen a zeal for their liberty ; and the very name of a Tyrant was ſo odious tothem, 
Nepte Sp mew 1 and bee mv fr the Coat ra 
. Ne Hieroot Syracuſe, Wasin an uproar agai pira- 
tors; yet when it was told them that they had imed Liberty, anda free Government, 
they laid by their indignat inſt the Tyrannicids, and being pacihed with the very 
name of Liberty, fell into conſultation how 1 was to be preſerved. Noris it tobe won- 
dred at then, if their revenge be ſo violent and extraordinary upon thoſe who would 
violate it ; of which, though there be many examples, I ſhall inſtanceonly in one, burthar 
moſt remarkable and horrid ; and hapning in Corcires a City in Greece : for all Greece be- 
ing divided, and conſiſting of two Factions, one of them the protection of the Arhe- 
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nians, — other es the avey ; and in Corcirca the Nobility prevailing, and ha- 
ving uſurped upon the liberty of the people, it hapned that the people being reinforced b 
the aſliſtance of the Athenians, nas gu” the Nobility, and AE. uered Ss again. Ha 
ving reſtored their liberty, and ſhaked off their ſervirude, they clap'd upall the Nobiley ty in 
a large priſon, and bringing them forth by ten at a time, as if they were to be baniſhed, 
they put them to death with moſt exquiſite torments ; which ſeverity coming by degrees 
to the ears of the remainder, they reſolved todo what was poflible to defend themielves 
againſt it, upon which they ſtood upon their guard, and would ſuffer norie bf the Officers 
to come in ; whereupon, in a great fury, the people ran thither, pull'd off the covering of 
the houſe where they were, and throwing down the walls, buried them all inthe tuines: 
and of this fort of cruelty there were many other examples in that Province ; for the 
people. are uſually more impetuous in revenging the loſs of their Liberty, than in defeh- 
ding it. 

Bur it may (not-urifitly) be admir'd in this plate what ſhould be the cauſe that the anci- 
ents ſhould be more zealous for publick liberty than we in our days : if my opiniohi tay 
paſs, I think it is for the ſame reaſon, that in thoſe times ten were more robuſt, and ſtron- 
ger than now ; which proceedeth much from the diverſity berwixt their Education, their 

gion and ours : for whereas our Religion gives us a juſt proſpet and contemplation 
of rhings, and teaches us todeſpiſe the magnificence and pomp of the World ; the Erhnicks 
valued them fo highly, and believin Tem their chiefelt ineſs, it made them more 
herce and buſie to them . and this may be colleted from ſeveral of their cuſtoms ; 
for if the ſacrifices in their days xr ana with the ſacrifices in ours, theirs will be found 
magmhicent and horrid ; ours delicate and neat, but neither fo magnificent nor cruel: 
They wanted not pomp nor formality in thoſe ceremonies, and yer to make them the more 
venerable and ſolemn, they added blood and {laughter rothem, offering up infinite numbers 
of beaſts, which being {lain before the people, made them more Coder and 
cruel. Moreover the Religion of the Gentiles, did not place their beatitude any where but 
upon ſuch as were full of worldly glory, and had done ſome great action for the benefit 
ot their Country. In our Religion the meek and humble, and ſuch asdevore themſelves 
to the contemplation of divine things, are eſteemed more happy than the greateſt Tyrant, 
and the greateſt Conquerer upon Earth ; and the ſummum bonum, which the others placed 
1n the greatneſs of the mind, the ſtrength of the body, and what-ever elſe contributed to 
make men aCtive, we have determined to conſiſt in bumility, abjeQion, and contempt of 
the World; and if our Religion requires any fortitude, 1 1s rather toenable us to ſuffer 
than to at. So that it ſeems ro me, this way of living, ſo contrary to the ancients; has 
rendred the Chriſtians more weak and effeminate ; and left them as a prey to thoſe who 
are more wicked, and may order them as they pleaſe, the moſt part of them thinking more 
of Paradiſe than Preferment, and of enduring than revenging of injuries ; as if Heaven 
was tobe won rather by idleneſsthan arms: but that explication of our Religion is erro- 
neous, and they wbo made it were poor and and more given to their caſe 
than any thing that was great : for if rhe Chriſtian Religion allows usto defend and exalr 
our Country, it allows us certainly to love it, and honour 1t, and prepare our ſelves ſoas we 
may be ableto defend it. Bur that lazy and unaQtive way of education, and interpreting 
things fallly has been the cauſe that there are not ſo many Commonwealths as formerly in 
the World nor ſo many Loversand Champions for their Liberty : and yet I believethe 

of the Roman Empire contribured ſomething, by reducingall the free Statesand 
ertheleſs when that great Empire was broken and diſſolved, very few of —_ 
ound 


States could recover their liberty : but when it began firſt roencreaſe and exrend it ſe 
Com whoa them, 'and where-ever the Romans carried their Arms, they f 
lerle: Commonwealths banding and confederating againſt them, and defending their li- 
berties with all imaginable ; which ſhews that the Romans were a people of more 
never have ſubdued them. The Sammires alone will 


) were ſo powerful, and ſo hearty defenders of 
* =. Fart” War with the Romays ; and though 


Lovy 


, . 
their li tharfor 4.6 together 

they ws laara-of 1 and ſuch devaſtations had been commirred in their Country, 
yet apyrins Curſor, the Son 
of the apyrize. Bur *tis a ſpeftacle worthy of any mans pity, toſee a Country fo 


only 
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only in riches and authority, but in the numbers of their men: for who is irthat had not 
rather procreate and have children qyhere he may marry andenrich himſelf freely, than 
where there is danger that what he gets painfully, and lays up carefully for his children; 
may be raviſhed from them by « "Tyrant. . 

a free State you may be ſure your children ſhall be no ſlaves, and that if they behave 
themſelves virtuouſly, they ſhall be ſire of r, and perhaps cometo be Princes ; 
riches encreaſe there falter, and that rior orily by rillage and agriculture, but by traffick 
and arts; C———C———C 
fully can, and keep ſecurely what they have got. The quite contrary happens in Coun- 

ir ſervitude is greater : but there 


Nols, that they ſent Embaſſadors to Hanibal to beg his atfiſtance, and that the ſaid Am- 
baſſadors in their Oration to Hanibe!, the better to move his compaſſion, had this expreſ- 
ſion, 'We are the People who for an hundred years together waged War with the Ronians 
with our own private Forces, and bore up many times againſt rwo Armies and two Conſuls 
at once ; but now our miſery is ſo great, and our ſpirits ſo low, we are unable to defend our 
ſelves againſt one pitiful Legion. | 


- 


CHAP. IL. 


it contributed much to the grandeur of the City of Rome, that they ruined 
the neighbouring Cities, and admitted ſtrangers to their own dignities and 
priviledges b 


DS —— 


it interea Roma, Albe ruinis ; The rhine of Alba was the riſe of the Romans. "Twas 

the ſaying of Livy, and *risrrue; for who-ever would make any City and apt 

a? _—_— _ a with all induſtry to throng it with —_— Herein 
impoſbble to bring it toan perfection. And-this is done twoways, 

and by force : the field by givia paige and curry ol that will come and in- 

forcing the people ro come and dyell in yours. Romans obſerved both ways, 


vigor 

way is neceſlary propagation. of the 
the example of Athens and Sports, which Cities, 
Men, and happy in their Laws; yet they 
mans, though Rome ſeemed more tumultuous, 


of Rome, but to the diverſity of their Condu& ; for | | 
Commonwealth, conceiving nothing could be more perninous toit, nor mote. abro- 
quer te Les, an intermuxing with new inhabitants, he provided with all poſhble in-. 

uſtry that his Citizens ſhould have no commerce or converſation with firangers. vs 
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that end he nor only prohibited the adanifſion of fore: and their marrying with them 

« but that there might be ao enoquragement or octafon of cnteremtiesberwint them he 
put out a certain Mony of Leather, fo pitifully inconfiderable, that he preſumed no Mer- 
chants would trouble themſelves to import any foreign Commodities for it ; by which 
means that City was never in a capacity of being very populous : And becauſe all human 
affairs do hold ſome on and analogy with Nature; and it is impoſlible that a flen- 
der trunk, ſhould bear vaſt and ponderous branches, it is not to be expedted that a ſmall 
Commonwealth confiſting of a ſmall number of Citizens, ſhould ſubdue, or at leaſt keep 
I populous Srates than themſelves ; and if. it ſhould ha 
that they conquer them at any time, upon every {light accident they would be fub- 
zero loſe them, like the tree it would be too weak for its boughs, and every puff of wind 
apt to blow it down. And thus it fell out with Sparte, though it had conquered all Greece, - 
made it ſelf abſolute thorow that whole Province ; yet 5 no ſooner rebelled, bur all 
the reſt of the Cities revolted, and having loſt its great Empire in a moment, it remained - 
like a CY its Branches. + = — 09008 ran an. tsRoot and Trunk 
was ſtrong enough to ſupport its Branches vy and ſpacious ſoever ; and this wasthe 
great cauſe 'of the greatneſs of the Roman Empire, which Livy expreſſed in two words 
when he ſaid, Creſcit interes Roms, Alue ruinis. wY K ? 
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GHAP: IV. 


There are three ways which Commonwealths have taken to 
rge their Territories. 


E who hasread and obſerved wot: of our Anceſtors muſt find, That Common- 
wealths had generally three ways of enlarging their Empire. One 15 that which 
was obſerved of the Tiſcans of old, who into a aa drm "> 
ſeveral other Commonwealths, with condition of Equality, that no particular ſhould 
have any degree or authority above the reſt, and that comprehenſion ſhould be left for all 
their new to come in, not much unlike” the praftice of the Swizzers in our 
times, and the Achaians, and e/£tolians of old. And becauſerhe Romans had in _ 
wy 


ſomething in the explanation of their affairs, of which, though there be but little Monu« 
ment in Hiſtory, yet we are aſſured, that before the greatneſs of the Romans, the Tuſcans 
were V nowerfal both by Sea, and by Land ; of which power itisno ſmall ar r, 
their ſending a Colony into the Mare ſuperum to a place called Adria, which grew ſo con- 


Adriaticum ever ſince. It is known likewiſe that their Empire extended from the Tyber to 
of kahatchiday; though 200 


the foot of the Alps, which comprebendsthe greateſt part 


enjoyed, 
this was the method of the Twſcens proceeding, and the manner of their confederating 


ſule, Aretixm, and Volterra werethe chief ; bur yet with all their aſſiſtance they could not 
exceed the limits of Italy, nor indeed conquer all that, for reaſons which weſhall mention 
hereafter. Another way of extending your Empire, is by affociating with ſeveral Cities, 
but ſo asthat the dignity of the Command, the ſeat of the Empire, and the honour of the 


other account, but becauſe had graſped more Dominion than they were able to hold. 
ing in it ſelf very arduous and difficult, to keep a City in fubjeQtion by a con- 

force; eſpecially if ever it was free ; wherefore your Citizens be very nume- 
rous, and your affocuates 'very conſiderable, by whoſe affiſtance you may be able to keep 
what you conquer, © wil never bo is your power to ealorge your Clans very ch, 


3 
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and the Spartans and Athenians miſcarrying in their way, miſcarried likewiſe in their end, 
and all their great conqueſt came to nothing: The Romans took the ſecond way, and 
ſucceeded to that valt and extraordinary power, by affociating oqualy in many things, with 
many States, bur reſerving always to zhemſelves the Seat of the Empire, and the chief 
command intheir Wars, by which means ir came to paſs, that their Confederates (erethey. 
were aware) ſubjeted themſelves to the Romans, at theexpence of their own labour, and 

blood. For after they had carried their Arms our of Traly ; reduced ſeveral Ki into 
Provinces, and the Inhabitants being accuſtomed to live in ſubjection, without much diffi- 


but too they 
no way left to defend themſelves; for if any of them conſpired, they were quickly ſup- 


better is to be found. * The next way of confederating (which COON by the Tf 
) 


Firſt, whatever it gains, it keeps a long time, and loſes v hardly ; and ſecondly, it engages 
not fo raſhly in War, but enjoys with more eaſe and felieity the bleſſings of peace : tor 
they are longer in their conſulrations and debates, where there is to be a Dyet and 


making themſelves ſtronger ; and their conqueſt would be of little advantage to every par- 
ticular State, for they would be forced Smeg two rocks, either CEOS 
them into their League, and then the multitude would breed confuſion, or make them 
their Subjects which they will hardly continue: When therefore they are got to ſuch a 
number'in their aſſociation, as that they ſeem ſafe againſt foreign invaſion, and | 

enough to defend themſelves ; They take one of theſe two ways, cither they receive their 
Neigh bour States or Cities into their protection (by which means they draw vaſt ſumsof 
Mony ſometimes, that are eaſily diſtributed) or elſe they fight for other people, and receive 


Ti hint wiy <A nod 
fro . 1 


to a Government that is weak, as moſt of the Italian States are at this day ; but the Roman 
wayisthe beſt, and moſt to be admired ; for there is no example of any body that made 
uſe of it before them, nor hasany body imitated them ſince; and asto the practice of the 
Tuſcans, .and e£olians in their Confederations, there isno body follows it now a days, but. 
the Swizzers, and the Suevians: Which being ſo, and ſo many bye bing gorroney 
by-the people of Rome as well for the conſervation, as the ration of their Empare, 
it 1s not ſtrange our affairs ſucceeded no better, andthar we BG been « prey'to whoever 
would invade us; for (toſay nothing of thereſt) it has doubtleſs becom'd the Tuſcans if 
they could not have imitated the Roman Diſcipline, nor followed their meaſures inextend- 
ing their Empire, at leaſt to have follow'd the example of their own Anceſtors, who 
though they t not their Empire to that Grandeur and m— Romans ; 
yet they enlarged it as far as they thought good, and as far as conſiſted wi the Nature of 
their Goyerament ; and by doing o, they kept ita long time, with 1ummortal agen 
| t 
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their memory, till they were firſt ſhaken by the Gawls, and afterwards fo totally ruined 
by the Romans, that there is ſcarce theleſt token lefr, that there wasever an ſuch thing ; 
which havin bong it into my mind to conſider what may be the cauſes of this oblivion 
of things, I ſhall diſcourſe of themin the following Chapter. 


CHAP. V: 


The variation of Religions and Languages, with the accidents of Deluges and 
Plagues have been the cauſe that many great things have been forgotten. 


my judgment it may be objefted to thoſe Philoſophers who hold the world to be 

| tun that if fo lon Ap wo bees pon was true, it would be but reaſonable 
Gtthe manceyel frame? ite eibiceſhect have laſted above five thouſand years: yet 
there may be ſome reaſons given for that oblivion of things, and they ſeem twofold; 
partly from the Nature of Man, and partly. from the influence of the Heavens ; the me- 
mory of great thingsare aboliſhed from the nature of Man, by the variation of their Reli- 
gion, or Language ; for when a new Religion is introduced, the firſt care of him thar 
would propagate it, is to explode, and exunguiſh whatever-was memorable in the old, 
to give the credit to his new innovation; and if it fall out that the introducers of 
this _ beof a differen ba _—_— ut rage tg before, is 
cali] . Andthat this isſo, appears by theinſtitution I 
whoſe &1Þ eftabliſhers did prin intend the cancelling and extirpation of all old 
Erhnick Cuſtoms, Ceremonies, and = L Bonne our dro pare gigs $f 
their affairs, it was becauſe therewas no new language introduced with it, the Chriſtans 
being conſtrain'd to in themſelves in Latine ; whereas could they have done it in a 
new tongue ( _— other perſecutions) we may conclude there would have 
been no memory left of their Religion or Worſhip : For ſodiligent and zealous was Saint 
, andother Moderators of the Chriſtian Religion, in aboliſhing the ſuperſtitions of 

the Gentiles, that they cauſed the works of all the Poets and Hiſtorians to be burn'd, 
which made any mention of them ; they threw down their Rn Idols, and deſtroy'd 
all that might afford the leaſt memory of Paganiſm ; to which diligence of theirs, if a new 
language had been added, in a ſhort time all would have been utterly forgotten ; what 
therefore was done by the Chriſtians for the extirpation of Gentiliſm, 1t 1snot improbable 
but the Gentiles might have done of old for the extirpation of the Religion before. And 
becauſe in fiveor {ix thouſand years, Religion may be twice or thrice changed, no wonder 
if what was before be ſo entirely loſt, that if there remains any thing of it, it is looked 
upon as fabulous and incredible, as it hapned to the Hiſtories of Dio Siculws, which 
yes an actount of 4o or 50000 years, and are notunworthily accounted falſe. As to 

the Cceleſtial cauſes from the influence of the Heavens, they are ſuch as deſtroy mankind in 
, or reduce it to a very ſmall number, _ Mortalities, Famines, and inunda- 

of Water, bur eſpecially the laſt, becauſe the miſchief is more univerſal, and if any 

be faved, itis only the Mountaneers, which being commonly barbarous, have no knows» 
ledge of antiquity, and by conſequence can convey nothing of it to their poſterity ; and 
if it mum nn or od rokag} 5rd ſome one man may be more learned 
than ordinary, and have ſome knowledge of affairs, to give himſelf a name and reputation 
afterwards, he conceals, perverts, tranſmits them as he pleaſes; ſo that there remains 
to poſterity no more than he thought fit to communicate. Nor do I believe it is doubted 
but theſe accidents happen, and Famine, and Peſtilence do ſometimes rage in the world, 
ſeeing all Hiſtories mention them, and this oblivion of things is a certain effe&t of them : 
Nor 1s it unreaſonable to think that the great Univerſe has its way of evacuation, as well 
as the Microcoſm; for asin that, when the humours are redundant, and the body unable 
rodigeſt them, Nature exerts, and finds out ſome way to throw them off, without which 
the perſon muſt certainly miſcarry ; ſo it is in the other, when all Countries are repleat, 
and-no room left for thoſe that are to come ; when the Cunning and Malignity of man- 
kind is at the height, there is a neceſſity the world ſhould be purged by ſome of thoſe 
three ways, that men being reduced in their numbers, and bumbled under the confidera- 
tion of their Mortality, may (if poſſible) become better : which being ſo, no wonder if 
the Tuſcans formerly ſo famous for their adminiſtration both in War and in Peace, fo 
eminent for their Courage, and ſo venerable for their Religion, ſhould be opprefſed by 
the Romans, and fo totally aboliſhed, that (as is ſaid before) there remains nothing of 
them bur .the name. CHAP 
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| CHAP. V1I. 
Ii hat proportion 6 Land the Romans allowed to every man in 
Spe, props Y their Colonies. x 
Thick irino cakie triatter to ſet down the exatt roport; of Land, which. the Romani 
oth ws perſon in their Colonies ; for I believe they gave more or leſs ac- 
ding to or 


: another 1s, E hving at homein- 
would ſuffer thoſe whom they ſent abroad 


They might conſider likewiſe that their would not be ſupp! 
ny. ph tal hay Land. Yer (io ace dont lay 


ous we ar he arycte carry, or Yer Ido not dot 

had publick Paſturesand Woods to ſuſtain their Cartel, and ſupply themſelves with firing, 

without"which a Colony could hardly ſubſiſt, - * . 6 W 
TS C'H AP. -VII.. 

What it is. that diſpoſes ſome. ople to leave their native Countries, to 
FSA dipeſſeſt other people. / 
QEcing I have ſpoken already of the Military Diſcipline of the Reman ; and how the 
Sar Mean, roar | *> rey Fanen.os enough that we ſay ſome- 
thing of their ſeveral kinds of War, which are two: one fort of commenced upon the am- 


of ſome Prince 


as thoſe 
falf with ſubmiſſion of the peopleallows them their own Laws, and 
many t1 $ and deſtru- 


, or war, __ Country, to _—  ——_ Non elſe, not ro 

mion, or iſe any authority, (asin the other to kill or all . 

es Ella * 

aluft ſhews very well in the end of his 
peaking ofthe invaſion of theGauls 


HL 


and putnng Bello Ce Ee Phe ee beadafthen 
fent one part of them into Italy, and the other into Spary: it was Belloveſus lot to in- 
le [rely, and he did it ſo effeQtually, that he poſſeſſed himſelf of all Lombardy, and made 
the firſt wanupon the Romens that wasever made upon them by the French, The ſecond 
rime 
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time they were invadedin this manner was likewiſe by the French, and it was after the firſt 
Punic war,in which invaſion the Gazls loſt above 200000 men betwixt Piſa and Piombino: 
the third and laſt was by the Germans and Cimbrians, who having de ſeveral Armies 
_ of the Romans, were at laſt themſelves defeated by Marizavy. From whence we may ob- 

ſerve the great courage and conſtancy of the Romans of old, that could not only bear up 
againſt three ſuch dangerous invaſions, but overcome them ar laſt; whereasafterwards their 
courage began to fail, and they were not able to reliſt the inundarion of thoſe Barbarians s 
for the Goths and the Vandals invaded, they poſlefled themſelves of the whole 


Weſtern Empire, without any conſiderable The reaſons which moyetheſe 


Nations to tranſmigrate (as I ſaid before)is ,and that neceſlity proceeds either from 
famine, or from wars and diſturbances at home; and when they undertake theſe 
tions with vaſt and innumerablenumbers, they invade with irrefiſtible violence, the 
Natives to the ſword ; poſſeſs themſelves of their Eſtates; eſtabliſh a vew Kin and 
changethe very name of the Province, as Moſes did of old, and the Barbarians ſince, who 
polleſſed themſelyvesof the Roman Empire. 

From hence are all the new names 1a [taly and elſewhere impoſed by their ſeveral Con- 
querors: Lombardy was called anciently Galia Ciſalpina, Francis (from the Franks ) was 
called anciently Gallia trans Alpina, Sclavonia was called Illyria, Hungaria, Pannonia, An- 
ghia, Britanma; Moſes gave the name of Fudes to that part of Syrie which he conquered, 
and many other Countries — their names upon the ſame occaſion,which would 
be too long to recount. And © I have ſaid before, that ſometimes theſe kind of peo- 
ple are forc'd our of their Country by inteſtine troubles and diſturbances, I ſhall t you 
with one example of the M an ancient of Syria,who foreſceing the invaſion 
of the Hebrews, and knowing themſelves unab na them, thought it more wiſdom 
to forſake their Country betimes, and preſerve ves, than to expect their coming, 
and loſe both ; whereupon they pack'd up their goods, and with their wives and children 
removed into Africk, where they droveout the inhabitants, and ſetled in their Country: 
ſo that they who were too weak to defend their own Province, were ſtrong enough to forc 
out another people. To this ſe Procopius who writes the wars of Belliſarius agai 
the Vandals ( wha had ſerled themſelves in Africk )tells us, that upon certain pillars 1n the 
houſes where theſe Mauruſians had lived, he himſelf read theſe words, Nos T7 
fugimus a facie Feſu latroms filit Navez ; We Mauriſians fled hither from Teje the Uſurper, 
a. apa. 3 of Navi. ome: ang perceive the occaſion of the! out 
of Syria. And certainly theſe Nations forc'dour of their own Country by irrefiſtible ne- 
ceſlity, are more than ordinarily dreadful, and not to be but by a potent and well 
diſciplin'd people: but when they move in ſmall numbers, their danger is not ſo great, be- 
conltihey dare not uſe that violence, bur are put to their wits, and to poſſeſs themſelves of 
ſome quarters by cunning and infinuation, which they are to afterwards by ways of 


amity and friendſhip, as eas did, and Dido, the , others, who by the af- 
ſiſtance and friendſhip of their neighbours, made what they had poſſeſſed. Butthe 
that came out of their own ies the molt numerous and ſtrong, were the $ 
thians ; for their being barren and cold, and the natives too numerous to be ſu- 
Gained in it, they were as having nothing to preſerve them at home. And 
nya ug he wen. we have not heard of any ſuch tranſmigrati 
I conceive the reaſons may be : the firſt may be the great evacuation inthoſe Coun- 


bar) — erg > 2 er bs . Aſecond may be, becauſe 

and Hungaria( from whence inundations came) is better cultivated and improv 
asthey can live plentifully at home, without rambling abroad : another reaſon oy on 
that the Germans, Poles, Cimbrians, and other Nations which border upon the Scythians, 
being martial people, and contin —_ wars with them, are as it were a Bulwark to theſe 
parts, and keepthe Scytbians from all new invaſions. The Tartars likewiſe have been many 
times upon their march with very great Armies, but they have been always encountred and 
repulſed by the Poles and Hungarians, which has given them occaſion frequently to boaſt, 
that were it not for their arms and. reſiſtance, not only Italy, butthe very Roman Church 
had been many times ſenſible of the barbarity of the Tartars. 
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CHAP. IX 


What thoſe occafions are which do moſt commonly create War among Princes, 


He occaſion of the War betwixt the Sammites and the Rorhians , who had been along 
rirhein together, was the common cauſe berwixt all Princes and Governments, 
and was either fortuitous, or defigned. The war betwixt the Sammites and the Romans 
was fortuitous; fot when the Sammnites thade war upon the Sidicins , and afterwards upon 
the Campani, they intended not any controverſy with the Romans, but the Campani bei 

and betaking themſelves to the Romans for rehef, (contrary to the expeCtation bo 
of the Romans and Sammites ) the Romans being in league with the Sammres, could not, 
without violence to the ſaid league, give them proteQhon ; upon which (having no other 
way to ſecure themſelves) the Campani ſubmitted to the Romans,and made themſelves their 
CID OY HHS SING ton t it before to afſiſt the Campani 
( they were but affociates) againſt the Sammites, their old friends, yet now they were 
become their ſubjeRs, and had 1 with their State, the caſe was altred, and they 
os ot el ogr 9maes 4 fog , that if they ſhould refuſe to defend rhe, they 

ur, 4 a ep op an inclination CE OTE 
contrary to deſign Romans to ir Glory and Empire. The 
lame accident nb ter adtabts her GB Ve with the Corkopiniane” upon the 
Romans "> the ff in Sicihy. OC with the Carthagmians, 
was deſigned ; Carthaginian General S ms in Spaim,(who 
werein alliance with the Romans ) dw 6s of levee Bapdlates be 
the Romans being provoked to their defence, ſhould give the Carthagmians occaſionto 
ye raphunfe buns. War has been Always praiſed 

s Wa ing in a War has Wa iſed among Poten- 
cates; eſpecial Mn cbs had ere (tres refpelt for ther bo ; for, that the peace 
which has been a long time berwixt them upon articles of alliance may ſeem firm and in- 
violate, they will not meddle with him againſt whom they do principally deſign, but turn 
moarg ann 7. ages freer ns hm nee x 3s moſt particularly obliged to 
receive into his protection, knowing, that if he a in their defence, they muſt have oc- 
caſionto fight him; if he does not, but diſowns his allies , GAS his weakneſs and 
infidelity tothe W 1-1 19-- bong ret (aye yarn eſs. This example 
of the Campani is of importance, as well to thoſe who would make war an 
body, as thoſe that are indiſtreſs; for when you are unable to defend your ſelf, fs newer 
lingto nates ran = 06 dps wh; rotate wack rd heed er 
ſubjeQtion to nezghbouring Prince, as the Campani d: the Floremtines af- 
terward when emade rrens (ran weak to ſupport againſt the of Caftruccio 
of Luccs; for finding that Robert King of Naples would not prore&t as friends,they 
threwthemſelves into his arms to be as his ſubjects. 
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CHAP, X. 
That, according to the common opinion, mony is not the finews of War. 


HTC he's man pleaſes, but harder to end it ; every Prince be- 
' LD fore heundertakes'an ze 1s obliged ro conſider his own ſtrength well, and to re- 
Fonnuy's But then he muſt beſo wiſe roo as not to make a wrong judgment, and that 
will certainly dos oft as he computes it by his Bags, by the ſituation of his Towns, or 
the affetion of his Friends, rather than by his own p a egy Irerty =: . IF res. | my 
a Army of your own, 

i either Mon Toms? 

you are able to defend them. 
wherethereisno force to defend it. 


finews of the war : Quintus Curtius was the firft author of it in the war betwixt Antipater 
of Macedon, and the King of Sparte, where he tells us , that for want of monies the Spar- 


ans 
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t ans were forced to fight, and were beaten ; whereas, wr yay day” =. ry wary 
fewdays, they had had the newsof A/exander”s death, and got the victory without fighting 
a blow; but-wanting mony, and apprehending their Army would moulder, they were-con- 
ſtrained ro come to a Battel, were defeated ; which was the occaſion of that A- 
pophthegm, That mony « the ſinews of war : which Og cen Se RO 7 Princes 


mouth, bur improperly, in my j t: for relyin y upon that Maxim,they think 
their treaſure is ſufficient to detend them, not Nan if that would have done it, 
Darmrs would have ed Alexander ; the Grecians the Rothans; Duke Charles the 


S$witzzers : and of late the Pope and F lorentines united, would not have found it ſo hard 
to have maſtered Franceſco Maria( Nephew to Fulias 4d. ) at the Bartel of Urbin. Bur 
theſe whom Ihaye mentioned, preſuming nwvre upon the multitude of their bags than 
the goodneſs of their men, were all beaten and overcome. Creſas the King of Lydia car- 
rying Solon into his Treaſury, and ſhewing him an immenſe quanaty of riches,ask'd him 
what be thought of his power ; to which Solon replyed, I think ut never the for 
this ; for repens ig and Batrels are fought more with iron than gold; and ir 
might happen for ought he knew, that ſome body might come with his ron and take ic all 
from him. Again, when after the death of Alexander the Great, a great Army of Gauls 
tranſplanted into Greece, (from whence they paſled afterwards into Afis) before, they be- 
gan their march, the Gals ſent Embaſſadors to the King of Macedon to treat an accord; 
which being almoſt concluded, to make the Embafſadors more plyable, the ſaid King ſhews 
them his treaſure, which conſiſted of a vaſt quantity of filyer and which the Embaſ- 
fadors had no ſooner ſeen, bur longing impatiently to be at it, they broke of the treaty, 
and brought theif Army into his Country ; {> that that very thing in which be had re- 
poſed his confidence and ſecurity proved his ruine and 100. "The Venetians 
not long {ince had their Coffers well ſtor'd, yet they loſt all, and their wealth was not able 
todefend them. So that I doaffirm *tis not mony, (as the common opinion will have it) 
bur Souldiers that is the ſinews of war: for mony cannot find good Souldiers, but 
Souldiers will be ſure to find mony ; had not the Romans done more in their wars 
with their iron than their gold, the treaſure of the whole World would not have been ſuf- 
ficient for them, conſidering their great enterprizesabroad, and their no leſs difficulties at 
home; but fighting withiron, they had no want of gold, for thoſe who were afraid of 
their Armies ſupplyed them. And if the King of Sparta was forced torun the hazard of 
« Bartel, and was beaten for want of monies , it was no more than what has hapned to 
others, and might have hapned to him upon other occaſions: for it falls our many times 
that for want of proviſions an Army is forc'd either to fight or to ſtarve; in which caſe 
there is no General ſo weak but he will chooſe that which 1s moſt honourable, where for- 
rune has ſome power to befriend him. Again , a General having news of ſupplies that 
- wharery amen enemy, conſiders with himſelf whether he had not better engage them as 
they are, thanattend till their recruits come up, andthen fightthem with more diſadvan- 
rage: ſomerimes likewiſe it falls out, ( as itdid to 4s in the Country of the Piſchi, 
'hen he was ſurprized by Claudins Nero, and the other Roman Conſul ) thata General is 
either forc'dto orto fly, in which caſe it is incomparably more ſafe to hazard all in a 
Battel, than to loſe all in a Flight. Which being ſo, we ſeethere are many cauſes that con- 
{train a General to fight upon diſadvantage ; among which, if want of mony be one, there 
15no morercaſon we therefore call that che ſimews of war, than any ot the reſt which 
do the ſame thing: fo that mony is not ſo much the of war, as good ſouldiers : 
"Us true, mony is requiſite for the carrying on ofa war, bur not principally, andin the firſt 
promng/Er-ghog ers have many times been contented withourtir, though it is bur 
they want it, for *tis as i for good fouldiers to want mony, asitis for mony 

alone Fomone gong And this isclear by the teſtimony of Hiſtorians in a thou- 
ſand places. Pericles perſuaded the Athenians to a war with all Peloponneſws, and afſured 
them of ſucceſs, upon conſideration of their induſtry and riches ; the Athenians undertook 
the War, and for ſome time proſpered with their induſtry, bur atlaſt it a thatthe 
condudt and diſcipline of the rr s pen TIES induſtry and treaſure. 
Livy delides this controverlie the beſt of any man, where, in his compariſon of Comman- 
ders, ——_ would have been the event if Alexander the Great had turn'd his 
Arms aganſt the Romans, be declares that in war there are three things fundamentally n& 
ceſlary, Souldiers, good Officers, and good fortune ; and then arguing whether Alex- 
ander or the Romans were more confiderablean thoſe three points; be concludes; withour the 
leaſt mention of mony. Iris not i but the Campani, (of whom we have ſpoken in 
the former Chapter) when they the aſſiſtance of the S:dicins againſt the Sammnites 
meaſured their power more by their mony than their men ; ER beperd hey 
. : ng? 
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being defeated in two Battels, they were forced to ſubmit, and become tributary to the 


Romans. 


CHAP. XI. 


*Tis not diſcretion to enter into ſtritt amity with a Prince, whoſe reputation is 
greater than his ſtrength. 


He S:dicims were in a error to defire the affiſtance of the Campani againſt the 

Sammites, as being ( by reaſon of their luxury ) unable to aſſiſt them, but the error 
of the Capuans was greater, in not knowing their own weakneſs and incapacity to defend 
them : both their errors Livy has very well deſcribed in theſe words, Campani magis nomen 
in auxilium Sidicinorum, wires ad prafidium attulerunt ; The Capuans 4 great 
noiſe, but they brought no fre tothe relief of the Sidicins. 

And here it is not un to , that the leagues which are made with Prin« 
ces whoſediſtance 1s too great, or power too little to relieve one, are more honourable than 
ſafe, and give more reputation than ſecurity to the perſon that delires them. "This was 
experienced by the Florentines inthe year 14.89, when the Popeand King of Naples in- 
vaded them ; for they were at thattime confederate with the King of France, yet 
had more reputation than afliſtancethereby. The ſame would happen likewiſe to 
of the Italian Princes as ſhould confederate with Maximilian the Emperor , and in confi- 
* denceof his alliance, undertake any greatenterprize, becauſe that alliance would be oneof 
thoſe that bring more reputation than relief. So then, as it was a great error in the Ca- 
puans, when they were unable to defend themſelves, to undertake the protection of the 
Sidicins, fo it is and will be the ſame in whoever follows their example. Ir was the ſame 
caſe with the Tarentins, who would needs interpoſe betwixt the Sammites and the Ro- 
mans, to mediate a : for when both Romans and Samnites were in the field , and their 
Armies preparing Gamah t, the Tarentini ſent Embaſladors tothe Conſul, to ler 
him know from the Senate of the Tarentini, that they would have peace betwixt them and 
the Sammites, and that they were refolyed to take Arms againſt them which retuſed it. Bur 
the Conſul ſmiling at their imprudence, in the preſence of the ſaid Embafladors, cauſed a 
here beta nation marching his Army againſt the enemy, he let them 
ſee by his proceedings what anſwer ed. | 

Thus you have ſeen towhat errors Princes are ſubjet, who undertake vow Ts of 
other States; I ſhall now in the next Chapter remonſtrate what ways are'moſt convenient 
for their own proper defence. 


CHAP. XIL 


Tpon an apprehenſion of being invaded, whether it be better to make war, 
or expect it. 


' ag nn good Souldiers, I have heard it often diſputed, whether 
when two Princes are of equal ſtrength, and one of them deſigning war ( viſibly ) 
againſt the other) it be better for that Prince which is like to be invaded, to fir ſtill, and 
expect him at home ; or to begin with him, and make the firſt inroad himſelf? There are 
tson both fides, and they who think it beſt to bethe aggreſſor , and fall upon the 
Enemy firſt, may alledge the Counſel which Creſws gave to Cyras, when being with his Ar- 
ng pr 0-99 ar og uv, j, Thamyris of that Country Nos ens 
take his choice whether ſhe ſhould fight him within her , or upon the Frontiers: 
if hedefired to advance, ſhe would ſtand ſtill andexpect him ; if he had rather fight where 
he was, ſhe would be with him immediately : when it came to be debated in Counſel, 
Creſas, contrary oe ho __—_ of the reſt, was for marching to her; and the reaſon he 
gave, was, becauſe if ſhe be beaten at any diſtance, Cyr as would get bur little of her 
Country, for ſhe would have time to recruit, whereas, if ſhe were beaten at home, he 
would be able tofit ſo cloſe upon her kirts, that ſhe being never capable of rallying, or 
bringing another intothe field, mult of neceflity loſe her whole hates: Hanibal 
gave the ſame to Antochas, affuring him that if the Romans were any matey 
| R conqu 
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CHAP. XIIL 


That from mean to great fortune people riſe rather by fraud 
| than by force. 
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be convincedof their ſervitude, till they ſaw the Sammites twice over-thrown , and forced 
ro accept of their Conditions. Which Victories , h gau'd the Romans great 


reputation abroad; among remote Princes, who of the name, than the 
power of the Romans, yet they created envy and j among thoſe who were nearer and 
more ſenſible of their greatneſs; and this jealouſie and apprehenſion was ſo great, that riot 
only the Latins, butthe Colomes in Latiumand C a ( which had been ſent thither 


not long before ) confederated againſt the Romans, reſolved to make War upon them. 
And this War was commenced 1n the ſame manner ( as I have ſaid before) moſt other 
Wars are commenced. Not by down-right denunciation of War againſt the Romans, but 
by defending the Sidicins againſt the Sammites, who made War G— from the 
Romans. Nor was there any other reaſon of their Conſpiracy, but becauſe the Confe- 
rates began to ſmell out their cunning,and to beſenſiblethat under that falſe title of Allies, 
they were in great danger of being made {laves, which Annias Selinas ( a Latin Prztor)in 
an Oration to the Counſel expreſled vety propetly in theſe words, Nam fi etiam nunc ſub- 
umbra feders aqui, ſervitutem pats paſſumas, quid obeſt quin proditis Sidicinis, y0n Ro- 
manorum ſolum, ſed Samnitium dif#is pareamws ? For if even now under the ſhadow of an 
equal Confederacy, we can endure ſervitude : What hinders but that we betray the Sidicins, 
and put our necks under the feet not only of the Romans, but the Samnites. Which things 
being fo, it is manifeſt the Romans wanted not at the beginning of their riſe, that dexterity 
of cheating that is ſo neceflary toall people that are ambitious of raifing themſelves to a 
eat height, from an inconſ{iderable beginning; which artihee is always the leſs ſcandalous, 
y how much he that does practiſe it , underſtands better how to diſguiſe it by ſome hono- 
rable pretence, as the Romans did very well. 


—_ 


CHAP. XIV. 


Many People are miſtaken, who expett with meekneſs and humility 
to work upon the proud. 


falls out many titnes that humility and modeſty towards ſuch as have any picque of 
I ecain to you, 1s ſo far from doing good, that it does a great deal of nxihic nnd 
of this the debate and conſultation of the Romans about the preſervation of their 
withthe Latins, is an example, from whom they were in expectation of a War. Forthe 
Samnites complaining to the Romans that the Latins had invaded them, the Romans ( un- 
willing to exaſperate them mote, who were already too prone to be quarrelling ) return'd 
this anſwer, that by their league with them, the Latins were not tyed up from making 
War asthey pleas'd. The Latins were fo far GCCINNG by the nuldneſs of their 
anſwer, that it made them more inſolent ; infomuch that not long after they profeſs'd 
themſelves their Enemies, as appears by that ſpeech of the aforeſaid Amnize in the Council 
aforeſaid, where he tells the Latins, Temtdſtis patientiam negando militem : Luis dubirat 
exarſiſſe eos? Pertulerunt tamen bunc dolorem. Exercitis 10s mo— Samanes,f#- 
deratos ſyos auditrunt, nec moverunt ſe ab urbe. Unde hec illis tanta modeſtia, niſi a con- 
ſcientia virium, & noſtrarum, & ſuarum. _ Tou tried their patience before, in refilſing them 
ſupplies ; ho doubts but they were netled? yet they ſwallow'd it : had o our 
preparations againſt the Samnites their Confederates,and ſtirred not in their defence. | 
comes this mighty modeſty, and good nature ? from nothing but a ſence of the diſparity betwixs 
our ftrength, and their own, From hence it isclear, the patience and civility of the Romans, 
augmented the arrogance of the Latins : andthar it is the intereſt of all Princes to be very 
cautious of condeſcending from their dignity, or ſtooping villingly to aty thing that may 
OnS_—y CCR wE its _— 

ing bravely and b ar, to th it in hopesto prevent it; and 1 
bw. nr Ants Sc who ally wither Landeor Manies to prevent» 
War, do rather excite, than fatisfie the Enemy, whoſe nature commonly is ſuch, upor 
the diſcovery of their 1m or fear, his defires encteaſe, and new things are fucceſ- 
-_ demanded ; nor will your friends be ſo ready to afliſt, if they find you tumorous and 
it . Bur if as ſoon as you have notice of the or inſolence of the Enemy, 
you immediately prepare to corre him ; he will not invade you fo boldly, he be 
roger than you , und then your fricads will come! in mare frodly 2o"potur 3 
who, had you abandoned your ſelf , would certainly have forſaken you. is intended 
only where you have but one Enemy ; nd *Þ more ; the beſt way is to give 
Zz 
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CHAP. XV. 


Weak States are irreſolute and uncertain in their Councils, and ſlow 
Councils are moſt commonly pernicious. 


Rom theſe occaſions and beginnings of the War betwixt the Latins and the Romans, 
F we may los then ineonaadade, is is hefd to come immadizrcly 20 he pale: 
in queſtion, and bring things to a reſult, without too tedious an helitation and ſuſpence. 
And this we may learn from the Council which the ſaid Latins took at that time when their 
war with the Romans was in debate. For the Romans, ſuſpeQing the defeCtion of the Latins, 
for their better information, EE Ie pet ) with blows, 
ſeat to them to ſend overeight of their Principal Citizens to Rome, to conſult with them 
about keeping of the Peace. "The Latms being conſcious to themſelves of many thin 
which they had acted againſt the pleaſure of the Rennie, call'd a Council to coolider ofthe 
rp weins! and what their Comifſioners ſhould fay when they came there. 

Council be: vided, one man g onething, and another man another, An- 
1ius the Preztor bad this expreflion, Ad ſummam rerum noftrarum pwyigees arbitror ut cogis 
tetis magis, quid agendum nobis, quam quid loquendum! fit , facile erit explicatis Conſiliis, 
accommodare rebus verbs. I concerve it more pertinent to our buſineſs, That you conſider rather 
- what is to be done, than what is to be ſaid; for when you are come to areſolution, ut will be no 
hard matter to accomodate your words. Which ſaying was doubtleſly true, and ought to be 
regarded by all Princes and Commonwealths, For whilſt we are ambiguous, and uncer- 
tain what is to be done,we cannot tell how to adapt and accommodate our language ; but 
when weare cometo a reſolution, and have decreed what is to be done, it is not ſo diffi 
culr.> I have inſerted this paſſage the more willingly, becauſe I my ſelf have known this 
arreſolution do much miſchuef, to the detriment and diſhonour of our State; and it is a 
oy ponies all weak and improvident Princes and Governmentsto be ſlow and tedious, 
as well as uncertain in their Councils, which is as dangerous as the other, eſpecially when 
the debate is about the relief or proteQtion of a friend; for your ſlowneſs does no good to 
him, and expoſes your ſelf. uncertain or tedious reſolutions exther from 
want of courage and force, or from the crofineſs and malevolence of the Counſellors, who 
carried away by ſome private paſſion of their own, will rather ruine the State, than nor 
zpliſh their ſothat inſtead of expediting and puſhing things to a conclulion, 

they impede and obliuckwhateer i beſoehem. For your good Citizens (though the 

ogue of the $agmre age pats, ang. willenever hinder the coming to a 
elulr, eſpecially, in things that will not diſpenſe with much time. Girolamoa Tyrantin 

acuſe being dead, and the War berwixt the Romans and Carthaginians very hot, a - 

1] was called b the Syracuſans, and it was debateg which fide they ſhould take. The 
anclion was cemvaled 


with fuch order by both parties, that it remained in ambiguo, and 

nothing was reſolyed, ull at length Appolonides ( one of the Principal in that Cuy ) ina 

ogad Oration remonſtrated, That neither they were to be blamed who had 

; r, nor they who adhered to the Carthoginians , but the length and 

ny foyer? area me yer ppc yd 

ut at they came to'a ith whi cever they joyn'd , they might 
for ſome good. by 


| art ue Cnr ery Romans ; ond en hepa to 
Councils; ſhould either have ,or ed 
complyed , they mighr upported heir Aſſociates, and have keptthem from bein 

ruined xd ; but doing neither, rhey, yed their friends, and hazarded themſelves. "Had 
this precept of bringing outs alpony efoluicn, been followed by the Florentines, 


they had prevented many ges which they met withal upon the coming 
of 
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of Lewis XII into Italy againſt the Duke of A45/an ; forthe ſaid King Lewes: having reſol- 

ved upon the ſaid expedition, he propoſed to their Embaſfadors in his: Court ; that the 
Florentine: ſhould not —__— or concern themſelves in the quarrel, upon ' which-retms; 

he would receive them into his protection, and defend them from any harm; the Embal- 

fadors agreed, and a Months time- was allowed for ratification from tbe City. Bur the 
ratification was deferred ( by the imprudence of ſome perſons who-favoured the Duke of 
Milaw's intereſt ) rill the French had almoſt conquered all, and being offered then, it was 

refuſed by the King of France ( who knew well enough that the Fercunines were then 

forced to what they did ; and deſired his amity more our of fear, than affection) which 

piece of delay coſt rhe Florentines a good tound Sum of Mony, and might well baye 

Foes their rune; as juſt ſuch an accident was afterward. And this indifcretion of theirs 

was the greater, becauſe they were no way ſeryiceable to the Duke of A4:lan;y who, 'if be 

had prevailed , would doubtleſs have ſhown himſelf 2 greater Enemy to them, than the 

King of France. Of this ſlowneſs , and uncerrtainly of Councils, I have ſpoken before, 

but new occaſion preſenting it ſelf, I have diſcourſed of itagain, as a thing worthy the 
obſervation of all Commonwealths, eſpecially like ours. 


”Y 
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CH AP. XVL 


How much the Soldiers of our times do differ from the Diſcipline 
of the Ancients. 


He Battel which the Romans fought with the Latins, in the Conſulſhips of Maniiae 
Torquatus , and Decins, was the greatelt and moſt important that ever they had 
in any War, withany other Nation... For as the Latiss loſt all by loling the Vitto- 

ry, and the Romans got the Dominion of them: So the Romans had they loſt the Battel, 
muſt have loſt their liberty with it, and turn'd SubjeRtsto the Latins, Livy tells usthe 
ſame thing, for ( ſays he ) the Latin Army was in nothing inferiour to the Romans ; their 
courage the ſame, their conſtancy the and their numbers the fame; it the Romans 
had any advantage, it was in their Generals, which indeed were better than the Latins, and 
its expreſſed by ſeveral, both Latins and Romans who haye left an account of that Battel 
to poſteriry; that where-ever Manlias had been, that fide would certainly bave conquered. 
In this-Bartel there were two things very exemplary and remarkable : One of the Conſuls, 
ro keep his Soldiers firm in their obedience, and preſerve their Military Diſcipline, cauſed 
his own Son to be lain for tranſgreſling his though he gain'd the Victory by the 


ſame the ſame Cuſtoms, Arms, the ſame Diſcipline with the Romans ; 
rades and ſerved formerly , not only in the ſame Army,or Gar 


and divided into.as many Manipuls, in Jo fon; ahi cthing greater, 
ſiſted of choice men, * whence we called pes. ; 1 God aod Sq 
dron was the biggeſt of the three, arid had almoſt as many 1n it as both the other : «nd 
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this was made up of the ancienteſt and moſt exper! Soldiers, whom they called Triarii. 
They too had their certain diſtances, but ing greater than in ether of the other. In 
their Battels, the' Haſtati were in the Van ; the Principes behind them, and the Triaris in 
the Rear. To every one of theſe Squadrons there was a body of Horſe ,- which bez 
drawn upin two Givitons, and difpoſed one of the right, and the other on the left. band 
the Army, repreſerited rwo wings, and weretherefore called Ala, Theſe three Squadrons 
preceded and followed one exactly, but the Hef at: in the firſt Squadron were 
drawi up cloſer , Thar, being to receive the firſt impetus of the Enemy, they might en- 
dure it the better. "The Principes that followed them was not in ſuch cloſe order, bur 
were diſpoſed at more diſtance, ro the end that if the Haſtats ſhould be forced to retire, 
they might be receivedinto that Squadron without diſorder or confuſion. Bur the Triaris 
were drawn up with greater ſpaces and intervals than both the other, and for the ſame rea- 
ſon, that if they were ſed, that might fall back among them, and make an entire 
Body together : Being drawn up in this order, the Haftats began the fight; if they were 
over-powred by the and forced to give ground, they fell back to the Pyimcipes, - 
and oy with thetn, renewed the fight in one body ; if they were both af them too 
weak, and unableto bear up againſt the Enemy, they retreated gradually inta the ſpaces 
berwixt the Triaris, and then all the three Squadrons being joyned , the whole Army 
chargedin a body, and t they were beaten, farewel, there was no more reſerves, but the 
Bartel was loſt ; and becauſe whenever the Triaris was engaged , the whole Army was in 
Finger, this Proverb grew very frequent, Res redutts eft ad Triarios. Things are now at 
the Extremity. The Generals of our times, having laid afide all the old diſcipline of the 
Romans , have negleCted this among the reſt, to therr no little prejudice. For he that 
draws up his Army 1n a poſture with two ſuch reſerves, muſt be beaten three times before 
he can be utterly defeated ; whereas once beating, will, do the Enenues buſineſs. Bur he 
that truſts only rothe hr{t ſhock ( as the Chriſtian Armies do generally now ) may eaſily 
be broken, the leaſt diſorder , or relaxation of courage, puung all to the rour. And 
that which is the reaſon why our Armies are ſo quickly defeated, is, becauſe they have loſt 
the old way of falling back one body into another, and rallying three umes. For whoever 
draws up his Army according to Modern Cuſtom, does it with one of theſe two inconye- 
niences, Heeither draws up Fs ſeveral Squadrons ſhoulder to ſhoulder, and by enlarging 
his Ranks, makes his Files very thin ( which weakens his Army very much by leaving the 
diſtance {o ſmall berwixtthe Front, and the Rear ) or elſe he draws them up d 3 _AC+ 
cording to the manner of the”Romans; but then their Files are ſo cloſe , that if the ront 
be beaten ( there being'no ſpaces in the Batrel to receive them) they entangle and confound 
IG ſo as the Front being re 
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the rick of one ſhock, and no more. And becauſe ſome to excuſe their i 
rance , pretend the Execution of the Cannon, will, nor fi dw. 


the old order, I ſhall examine in thenext Chaſm be a juſt impedunites 


or nor. 


CHAP. XVIT. 


Flow the Armies of our times are to judge 4 Artiflery, axd whether 
the general opinion of it, be true. | 


Wi I conſider with my ſelf bow many Field Battels were fought by the Romans 
in ſeveral times, it falls into my thoughts to examine what many people, bave 
believed, that had there been great Guns in thoſe days, as there are now, the Romans could 
never have over-run Provinces, nor made them tributary ſo calily ; nor have done fo 
mW things as they did; for , by reaſon-of theſe fire-arms, Granadoes, and ſuch 

dot Engines, people are ſoonet terrified , and cannot ſhow their valour ſo freely as 
worker Yang To which it is added, that Armies come with more dithculty to a Batrel, and 
that their Orders and Ranks are not ſocafily kept, fo- that' in time the whole buſineſs of 
War will be diſpatched by the Cannon. Net e'unking it improper toenquire into theſe 
opinions, to examine whether Artillery have added or ſubſtratted from the ſtrength of 
our Armies, and taken away, or given more occaſion to our Captains of doing brave 
_ ; I ſhall _ with their opinion, that the "Romans would nor have made 
at Conquer, had there been Artillery in. thoſe days: In anſwer, lay ; thar War 

is | vofald ve, or offenſive; and 1t is firſt to be conſidered ; which of theſe two 
Wars it does molt miſchief or good ; and though it may be-ſaid it does gfeat miſchief in 


both, yet I am of opinion, it is much more to him that is upon the defenſive; 
than bim that is upon the offenſive part. : reaſon is, becauſe he who defends himſelf,is 
either blocked upin ſome Town, or in his Camp: If in a Town, it is either 


ſmall (like your Citadels ) or large: Inthe firſt caſe the be is loſt; for the force of 
thoſe Guns is ſuch , that no wall is fo thick; but in a few days they will beatirdown : So 
that if he hasno retreat, nor time to ſtop up the breaches, or throw up. new works within, 
the Enemy enters pell mell at the breach, ade Crnah of the 'Town does the Garifon 
very little good ; tor this is a Maxim, where people can fall on ina crowd, and run head- 
long in their fury to a ſtorm , great Guns do never repel them. Wherefore the herce 

aflaulrs of the Tramomtant are not fo ealily ſuſtained , as the atracks of the Tralians who 
fall not on with that fur yand impatience astheorher, bur ntarch up cooly and quietly to 
the Batrel, and 4o ratherckirenith. than florea Thoſe who'enter a breach in this grant 
and ſtare,aare ſureto go to pot, for the Artillery does certain execution upon them: Bur 

thoſe who fall on briskly ,, and crowd one another into: the breach (af there be no new 
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the Cannon; for thou wn wn 
_ inder the taking of the Town: That this is true, » —_— I: 
and among the reſt in the Siege of Breſcia, the Tow revaleed © to the Venetians, only 
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eakily ſecur'd, becauſe they cannothave the convenience of works or baskets to defend 
them,as the Enemy has whoſe Guns are planted as he pleaſes. ” So that it is almaſt im- 
for him that reamy-. Wy A TETRA place, without being 
diſmounted, if the Enemy without has any ſtoreof Artillery ; and to keep them upon the 
ound, is to have little or no uſe of them, as I ſaid before: ſo that when all is done, the - 
way to defenda Town is asthey did of old, by their ſmall ſhot , and the courage of 
the Soldier : And yet though ſmall ſhot be of ſome uſeto,the beſieged, ir cannot counter- 
vail the dammage which they receive from the Enemies great ſor, for by them their walls 
are battered, and beaten down into the Dirches, ſo that when the Enemy comes to ſtorm 
( which he may do with more eaſe when the Ditches are filled up with the ruines of the 
walls) the belieged are under great diſadvan Wherefore, as I ſaid before, thoſe Guns 
are more beneficial to the belteger, than, the . And if you do not defend your 
ſelf-citherin a great Town or a little, but ſhall chooſe rather ſome ſtrong and convenient 
place, where you may encamp andentrenc!2, ſo' as not to be forced to an Engagement, 
ut with advantage to your ſelf; I ſay that inthis caſe you have no better way now, than 
the Ancients had of old. , andthat many times your great Guns are more inconvenient, 
than otherwiſe; for if the Enemy falls upon your back, with any advantage of ground, 
as may calily happen ; That is,”1f he gains by accident any eminence that commands your 
Camp, or ſurprrzes you before-your intrenchmentsare hiniſhed, he quickly diflodges you, 
and compells'you to fight. ''This'was the caſe with the Spaniards before the Barrel of 
Ravenna, who entrenched upon the River Roncas, but made thew Trenches oo low, 
whereupon the French having the advantage of the ground, with their great Guns played 
ſo furiouſly over them into"their Camp, that the Spaniards were g!4d to diſlodge , and 
forced afterwardsto give them Bartel. "And if you ſhall chooſe ſuch a placeto entrench in, 
as commands the whole Country, ard forrifie ir fo well, that the Rnemy dares not arrack 
you , yet the Enemy will bavethe ſame mg and diflodgrng you, as werk 
practiſed of old, thatis, by makinginroads, and plundring your Coutrtry ; by mfeſting 
your Roads, andintercepting your Convoys, and a thouſand other drftrefles and :ncommo- 
dities which be will put upon you, ſt which your Artillery will give but htrle relief. 
So'that conſidering what has been ſaid,” and that the Rowan Wars were moſt commonly 
offenſive ; they would ans Er. by them , and'in probabiliry have augmented 
their conqueſts, Had there been-any; Artillery intheir times. As tothe ſecond aVegarion, 
that by reaſon of thoſe great Guns, men could not ſhow their valour ſo much as in ancient 
times; I anſwer, ir is true, and thedanger is greater when they come to place rheir Lad- 
ders, and makean affault dully and heavily, and rather one by one; than in a body ;their 
Officers being inthe ſame hazard ,-and liable to-be killed at greater diſtance, nor can the 
' ftrongeſt guards,nor choiceſt men abour rhetn, ſecure them; yet for all theſe great dangers, 
no memorable inſtance can be- 'of -any great dammage that ever was recerved. 
For Towns/are not taken ſtorm, or ; but by way of Leaguer as formerly ; 
and; in thoſe that are taken by —_——— ps; 
even in thoſerimes, whoever undertook the defence of a Town-, had his Machines and 
iaſtruments of/War, which not diſcharged with ſuch force, did rhe fame execu- 
tion. And as to'the reaching, off Commanders at a diſtance, and killing them in the midft 


of their Reſerves, there hayebeen fewer of them (lain ('fince great Guns came up ) in 24 
years Warsin Ttaly , than there was inady ten yearsin the tume of the Romans ; For unkef 
un were Count Lodovic della (who. was killed in Ferrars, 


invaded that State) and the 


Nemours who was killed at Cirip 


of their Armies, rather than the 
arean impedimentto their mg, 


ther by the beards by: 5 
| <div cas ene recite; the oot 


weapons, and grappling withthe Enemy 

be relyed upon than the Horſe; for f your Foot be nimble andgood, | 
more ſecurity upon an Enemy pet and embarraſſed withs vaaif Anilly Mir you 
could of old when they had their their | Chariors with Cythes, and ſuch other 
deyices. And if the Romans! out remedies daily againſt ſuch' daily inventions, 


no queſtion but they would have found our fore or other agamſt great Guns; and 6 much 


—_ 
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the more eafily, becauſe the danger of the Guns is ſooner over, than the danger of the 
other: for the execution which 1sdone by the Cannon, / is done before theen be- 
6 Bad agrees beg ne tn en the whole ; the 
is eaſily avoided by the HR — elves ſome bank, 
or clapping down upon their bellies ; and yet of thus ſo eahie and obviousan evaſion, expe- 
rience tells us there is ſeldom any n ; for itis a hard matter to point your great 
Guns ſo exactly, but that exther they will be mounted too high and ſhoot over you, or too 
low,' and never at you: And when the Battel is j open day, that 
neither great nor ſhotis of any advantage; for i Artillery be placed before the 
Army, us odds bur it is taken ; if behind, the execution it does, is upon themſelves; and 
on either fide it can gaul you bur little, before you ger to it, and either cloy, or ſecure it, 
and if an example berequired, we have one ready in the Swizzers, whoat Navarre in the 
year 1513. witbour Horſeor Artillefy, or any ſuch thing, fell upon the French Camp, and 
overcame them, though they wereas ſtrong as Trenchesand Artillery could make them; 
and another reaſon is ( belides what has been urged before ) becauſe Artillery ought to be 
guarded (if you would have it do ſervice) with walls or ramparts, or ſome ſuch thing as 
may ſecure it from being taken, otherwiſe it will beof no uſe, as when in field fights, ir 
has nothing to defendit, but the Bodiesof men. In the Flanks they are of no uſe, more 
than the old Roman Engines in thoſe days who were placed our of their , that 
they mu nbe acnegeterich cance nin cndifotogerer crak Horſe or an 
thing elle ) we a rey vr andif there be any way of makin ud 
vantage of Artillery in a field fight, it is this; He that uſes it otherwiſe, not 
very well, and puts his confidence in that which may eaſily deceive him: The Tirk indeed 
by the help of his Guns- obtained twoor three Victories againſt the Sopby, and the 
Side; nil proud mere Gree dn ntebpet rad rn CT uport 
their Horſe, than any great executionthey did. I conclude therefore that Artillery may 
be good, in an Army that is ſtour; but where are uſed in an Army that is raw and 
you, they are of little advantage, it the Enemy be either couragious or 
g. 


jp EIT 


—_— —— 


CHAP. XVIIL 


How by the authority of the Romans, and the univerſal Diſcipline of the 
Ancients, the Foot are more ſerviceable than the Horſe. | 


Y many Arguments and Examples, it may be proved point og 3 av 
Pays Fart preer tiaton for ther Infantry, than thei Horſe; and how all 
their princpal deſigns were executed by their Foot: "This appeared in their Wars with the 
Latins, when the Roman Army being over-powered, and giving ground in that great 
Bartel near the Lake of Regi/lum, the RomanGeneral ca is Cavalry to di 
cg rp ber a they recovered their ground , and got the ears Chr 
ich itis manifeſt the Romans tthem more ſerviceable on foot than on 
and in that poſture placed more inthem. The ſame thing they in 
many other fights, and always with good ſucceſs; nor can the raillery of Hanibal be ob- 
jms quran is, Who when news was brought him at; the Batrel of Cannes, that the 
Conſuls had cauſed all their Horſe to diſmount, reſolving to fight it out on foor, cryed our 
in deriſion, 2am mallem vinttos mibi traderent Equites, might 4s will bave bound 
them, and delivered them tome, Whichexpreſſion though coming out of the mouth of 
an excellent perſon, yet his ſingle ity*s not to be purin the againſt the judg= 
ment of the whole Rowen Comman and the experience of ſomany brave Captains. 


as had been educated underit ; and if it were, there are reaſons todefend it: The Foot: . 


and couragious, othersare untoward ; 
Horſe , has a cowardly Rider, or a mettled Ridtr adull ; be ir which 
diſparity 1s inconvenient. rs + of Foot well order'd anddrawn up, | 
hard, for the ſame number of ; bur the ſame number of Horſe, | ſer- 
vice tq break a Body of Foo, if there beany thing of proportion berwixt thetn; and this 
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opinion is confirmed not only by ancient and modern examples, but by the relations and 
conſtitutions of Legiſlators, and whoever elſe have left any rules and directions for the 
Government of an Army ; for though they tell us, indeed, That at firſt , Horſe were in 
greateſt repuraio, becauſe the way of ordering of Foot was not known ; bur as ſoon as 
the way ing them was found our, and their uſefulteſs was diſcovered, they were 
preferred to the Not but that Horſeare very ry in'an Army to ſcout abroad, 
make incurſions intothe Enemies Country, purſue the Eneniy when he runs, and con- 
front their Horſe when they comets a Bartel, yer the and ſtrength of an Army lies 
more eſpecially in the Foot, and if any one error in the Condu@t of our Iralian Princes has 
contributed to the enſlaving of their try, it 18their negleting toimprove themſelves 
in the mana t of Foot, and addrefling themſelves wholly to the Horſe. And this 
fault from the malignity of the or the ignorance of thoſe who govern'd 
the State: For this laſt 2.5 years, the Commands of the Iralian Militia being in the hands 
of Reformadesand Soldiers of fortune, who had no ſetled Eſtates, they it their de- 
ſignto preſerve their Commands by all poſſible means, though with never ſomuch preju- 
dice to their Maſters: And becauſe a great Body of Foot, was not like to be long paid 
(nor would there always be occaſion to uſe them)and a little one would not turn to account; 
they applyed themſelyes wholly tothe Diſcipline of Horſe; for 200 or 300 Horſe was a 
fair Command, and maintained the Officers in a good reputation ; nor was the charge ſo 
great, but their Governors could pay them. For the better inſurance therefore of their 
places , they began to undervalue and decry the Foot ſervice, in ſuch manner, that by de- 
grees , SOR wy ws my ie jg inthe ROT Armies, there 
were ve Foot ; unhappineſs ot which praCtice, wi wrregularities m our 
Pang tas Ay the Irelian Mila fo weak, it has not been able to defend it ſelf againſt 
the inſults, and ons of __ So then the Foot is with more confidence 
to berely'd upon, than the Horſe; and that this was the judgment of the Romans , appears 
by another exam The Romans were encamped before Sora, and a party of Florls ſal 
ying out of the Town to beat them from ſome poſt, was met by a Rowan Captain at the 
of his Troop, whocharging his adverſary, it was their fortune both ot themto be 
ſlain. However, their T' continued the fight , though their Officers were dead,and 
the Romans to facilitate their” , diſmounted inthe middle of the fight, and forced 
the Enemy to do the ſame, if they bad a mind to defend themſelves ; ſothat the nature of 
the fight was changed ; the Foot ſervice was preferred, and the Sammites were routed. 
Nothing can be more plain, that the Foot were preferred, than this caſe ; for though upon 
other occaſions the Conſuls many times diſmounted their Troops, yet it was to reinforce 
and bring off the Foot, that were overlaid by the Enemy ; but herethey diſmounted not 
to relieve their own Foot, or to en with the Enemies, but fighting Horſe againſt Horſe, 
and findin their Vidory doubetal they thanghtchough they not maſter them on 
they might do it on foot, and accordingly they alighted : I conclude there- 
fore, that a Body of well ordered Foot am, me > opvoahang7  i>-op1 brggurts yp bed 
the ſame. Craſſus and Marcus Antonizs, with a ſmall Body of Horſe , Army 
of Foot, over-run and harrafſed the whole Country of the Parthians for days toge- 
hes TR TRE oct it. Craſſas *tis true miſ- 
carried in the Expedition, bur 1t was more by the falſhood, than y of the Enemy ; 
for relying too much their promiſes, he was reduced to ſuch diſtreſs for Proviſions, 
that he mat." 410 vera menkabaed=—> we of theſe exigences, 
being in an Champuan on ; were no Mountains, no Woods, no 
Rivers near adchage far from all relief , and nothing left to ſuſtain them, - the 
Foot pt. DT" 170 Ae rare monde arp and behaved themſelves 
ſo well in the opinion of the Parthians themſelves, that their vaſt Army of Horſe durſt nor 
Ve DO ATIEEIN SI Go Be tapes ave Begtte es antpghs ſo 
remote, we haveteſtimony nearer that will do it effetually. We have known in 
our time 9000 Switzzers at Novaers attack 10000 Horſe, and as many Foot (bein 
moſt Gaſcoignes ) norms: After this 26000 Swizzers ſet upon the King o&f 
France in Milan, who had with him 20000 4-0000 Foot, and a hundred pieces of 


wn re rates 7 
ir Elephants; gh bis 

expectation, yet 1t hindered not, but that as great matters might 
have been from his Foot. ne ahnore ods He of Foot well 


ordered, do it with another Body better ordered than they, or it is neyer ro be done. 
| In 


-—- ” 
" ran Qd 
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In the time of Philip Viſcoms Duke of Alan, 16000 Swizzers having made a deſcent in- 
to Lombardy,C armignuols the ſaid Dukes General marched againſt chem with-abourt 2000 
Horſe and ſome Foot ; for not being acquainted with their way of- fighting,-/he thought 
they would have been ſufficient, but having fallen upon them with hi , and been 
repulſed with loſs, being a wiſe man, and one that knew bow to frame; himſelf 10- endry - 
accident, he recruued yery well, marched againſt them again, and <dwing io at gage- 
ment, cauſed all his Cuirafhiers to diſmount, and at the Head of bis Faot, tall etrupon 
Swizzers, who were not able to reſiſt them. For the Curaſſiers deing compleatly-arnr'd, 
forced their way into the Body of the Swizzers without any los, 1d as their Whole Army 


was defeated, and cut off, none left alive, but what were preſerved hy the humanry 
of Carmignuola.. I do not doubt bur many aſe whed 1n their judg- 
ments, that Foot are more ſerviceable than yet ſuch is the 1 of our tames, 


that neither ancient nor modern enumgley nor the confeſſion of thoſe who have tryed 
them are ſufficient to prevail with our Princes to corre this Error, or to believe that to 
give reputation to the, Arms of a Province, it is neceſlary to revive this Qrder, countenance 
their Foot, and ſee them well pay'd ; and then doubtle6 they- will repay tio by their 
noble Exploits. But they deviate from this way, as they do from the reſt; and therefore 
no wonder if their Conqueſts be more to the detriment, thah augmentation of their 
tate. 


—  ——— 


CHAP. XPFL 


The _ of Commonwealths that are ill governed, and contrary to the 
Model of the Romans, do conduce more to the ruine, than aduancement af 
their affairs. | 


7 je falſe opinions of the uſe and excellence of Harle and Foot, are fo rooted ici the 
minds of men, nd fo contirates wad Bl FaomEe Ba 09 Docs of refor- 
ming our late errors, or reſtoring the old Diſcipline 

who could have 


they are ſo well arm'd, that t 
a Mountaior Rock ; and 
not conlidering that Lucullas 


d know better how to.condu& and manage themelyes,  c: 
gement, or conſervation of their Domimon, had, chat. 


on 


for their defence, like the little States in Germany, whic 


pulent 
long time, it 
Rind nay 


where 
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where elſe. "That part of- Germany of which I now ſpeak (like France and Spain) was 
Gphents Empire of the Romans : Burt when afterwards that Einpire began ro decline, 
theritle of the ire was removed into that Province; Thoſe that were the wealthieſt 
and moſt of the Cities (taking advantage of the pufillanimiry or diftrefles of their 
Emperors) made themſelves free, paying only a ſmall annual Rent tor the redemption of 
their Liberties ; which bei | by degrees all thoſe Cities which held immedi- 
ately of the Emperour, and had no dependance upon any body elſe, redeemed themſelves 
in manner. Whalſt theſe Cinies were 1mployed in this Traffick with the Emperour, 
it feſ{ out thar ſeveral 10ns that belonged to the Duke of Auſtria, rebelled, and 
having eſtabliſhed their , they ſo faſt in reputation and wealth, that in- 
ſtead of returning to their ſubjetion ro the Duke, they became terrible to all people abour 
them. From hence it 1s, that in our days this Province is faid to confiſt of the Swizzers, 
the free Towns, the Princes, and the Emperor. And if in the diverfiry of their conſtitu- 
tions, no Wars do ariſe, or at leaſt continue” any time, it is from their univerſal reſpect and 
defence to the Emperour, who, though his force be not great, has ſuch reputation am6ng 
chem, that upon any controverhie betwixrt them, be can eaſily compoſe it , and this it 1s 
' that has SSI IRS Buoy thay have hed Ll or no trou- 
bles, bur hapned betwixt the Swizzers and the of Auſtria ; and though for 
many years paſt, the title of Emperour, has been in the ſaid Houſe , yet has it nor been a- 
ble to reduce the pertinacy of the Swizzers, though it has attempted it very ſolemnly. Nor 
did the reſt of the Princes and free Towns in Germany contribute their aſſiſtance againſt 
the Swizzers, partly becauſe they were favourers of Liberty, and partly becauſe being 
poor themſelves, they had no mind the Houſe of Aufria ſhould be rich. Germany bein 
conſtituted 1n this aquilibrixm, it rather reverences than fears the Authority + 
the Emperour, and 1s quiet and at peace, becauſe the particular Princes, and States being 
contented with their own moderate Dominions, and in awe one of another, do forbear thole 


iſe, the people 
and by conſequence interrupt that happy tranquillity which at preſeat they enjoy. In 0« 
Counre where there not that xa proporion and equlir of power 2 the 


Empire, muſt do it by confede- 
ration, of by the ways of the Romans; and whoever takes any other courſe, rather runes, 
than advantages himſelf ; for new Conqueſts are prejudicial a thouſand ways, and, eſpe- 


wan; FEAT ] | | | 
the profit, it ſucceeds. * was the caſe with our Florentines, and the Venetians, 
who after they 61 2 ans pr wy. en or cn Bog ning ee than before, 
when one of thera was contented with the Dotmnion of the Gulf, and the other with a 
territory of {ix miles about. We all think of getting what we can, but take no care 
which way we ſhall keep it ; which is the more inexcuſable, becauſe we have the Roman 
example before our eyes, which we may follow if we pleaſe, whereas they had no ſuch ad- 
vantage, but wrought all out by their own i , and wiſdom. But there is another 
way by which new do a greatdeal of miſchief, and &ſpecially to a well ordered 
: CC NI I COTRY Cr Pao iate that 3 Dhagurond, Þ vekejrunts, 
or effeminate z- as it hapned firſt to the Romans, and then to bat in_the Cori- 
ou where the contagion of their il! manners ſpread it ſelf fo ſuddenly among 
ws Soldiers, that had Capus been farther off, the remedies not fo near, or the Romans in 
the leaſt meaſure corrupted themſelves, that Conqueſt would have been the ruine of their 
State: ' For it was true what Z5vy told us in theſe words, Fam tunc minime ſalubris mili- 
| diſcs |; ommum voluptatum, delinitos militum animos aver- 
at that time was no for Military Diſcipline ; for be- 
, it debauched the minils of the Sol- 


fry. yr Sugar uch Cities and Provinces do revenge 
without effuſion of Blood ; for diffuſing their ill manners 
-and-enervated thereby, that they are at the mer- 


— 
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Luxuria incubuit, vitthumq; uleiſcitur Orbens,” © 


What by the Conquer'd world could never be 
Reveng'd by force, is done by luxurie. 


Things being thus, andeven the of Rome, notwithſtanding the excellence of their 
conſtitution and diſcipline, beipg lubje@ to ſuffer, and be corrupted by their new acquili- 
tions ; What will become of who-have no ſuch virtue nor education to defend them ? 


but beſides all the errors above-mentioned, are guilty of another as dan as the reſt, 
and that is, by making uſe in receding) or ndl reread, corp 


aries, and Harglings. 


A—————_ 
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CHAP. XX 


No Prince, or C ommonwealth without manifeſt danger, can employ foreig reign 
Forces, either Auxiliary, or Mercenary, 


Ad I not diſcourſed at large in another place about the inconvenience of Auxiliary or 
Mercen..ry Forces, in reſpe& of onesown, I would have taken this opportunity to 
have ſpoken more of it here, than I ſhall do now : but having done it alteady, I ſhalloniy 
touch upon 1t at preſent, which I cannot forbear, upon a new occafion which I hayemer 
withal in Livy. I call thoſe Forces Auxiliaries, which a Prince or Confederateſendsto 
your afliſtance under his own Officers, and pay. Of this fort were the rwo Legions which 
after the defeat of the Sammites, upon the 1importumty of the Capuan. 1-re lefr with them 
for the ſecurity of their City. |-But thoſe Legions which were intended tor the defence of 
that City, languiſhing in eaſe, and wallowing in luxury, beganto forget the Diſcipline of 
their Country, and > 4 Reveregnce to the Senate, and contrive how they mught make 
themſelves Maſters of the Town, conceiving the Inhabitants unworthy to enjoytholt po 
ſeſſions which they were unable to defend. But this Conſpiracy was diſcovered 1n time, 
and not only prevented, bur puniſhed by the Romans, as we ſhall ſhew more largely here- 
after : At preſent I ſhall only ſay this, that of all Soldiers, none are employed with {6 
much hazard, as your Auxiharies. For firſt, neither Soldiers nor Officers rectiving pay 
from you, but from the Prince or State by whom they are ſent, they have \hmor's 
either to your intereſt or authority ; but when the War is done, give themſelyes yo 
pillaging and miſchief, and that not only with the Enemy, but their Friends ; moved ſome- 
riumes by their own, and ſometimes by the avarice of their Prince. The Romans when they 
left thoſe Legions at Capus, had no hts of breaking their league, or offeringthem any 
injury ; but the Souldiers being depra os Wee 517 I CO 
by the imity of the Inhabitants, took occaſion to conſpire, and doubtleſly bad 
not been prevented, had ſeized upon the Town. "This we could enforce with ſeveral other 
examples, bur the caſe is ſo plain, I ſhall content my ſelf with this, wevbuucg prin ne 
whoſe [nbabitants were not only rob'd and diſpoſlefſed, but murther'd by a Legion wh 
the. Romans ſent to them for thei ity. Sotheni | 
wealth is to take any courſe, rather than to bring hi into a neceſſity of employing 
Auxiliaries, eſpecially when he En; Ro CI 
tion can be made with the Enemy, bur ſhall be more for his than ro entertain 
ſuch Forces. And if old paflages be conſulted, and conſidered with the new, it 
be found that for one time in which they everdid good, there are hundreds in which 
is have done harm : Nor can an ambitious State or Prince have s more commodious 
occaſion to poſſeſs himſelf of a City or Province, than when he is invited in this manner 
for its aſſiſtance and defence. Wherefore, he whoſe indiſcretiow'is ſo great as to make uſe 
of ſuch Armies, not only for his defence, bur his conqueſts of other people, takes a courſe 
that muſt neceflarily undo him ; for he aims ar the acquiſition of what he cannot keep 
any longer than his Auxiliaries will give him leave, for they can@ake it from hit when 
they pleaſe : But ſuch is the unhappine(s of buman ambition, that hxin theit eyesonly 
yo preſenc ſatisfation, they never think of inconveniences that-will follow w, whereas 
if they would refle&t upon ancient examples, they would hind tht thie lefs injurious they 


Aaavw3 were 
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their Neighbours, and the more generoſity they ſhew towards them, the more 
ready weak they to throw themſelves into thei Arms, as ſhall be ſhewn in the next 


Chapter, by the example of the Capwans. 


6 i __—_— 
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CHAP. XXL. 


The firſt Pretor which the Romans ever ſent out, of their own City, was t0 
Capua, and that was 400 years after they began firſt to make War. 


gti Bagla of in tioes have deny ries deſert) in thamtagagrmnent of ls 
Wars, and the enlargement of their Empire differed much from the methods of our 
times : For the Cities which they conquered (if they did not think fit to demoliſh rhem) 
Es ne other 
mark of ſubjetion, than ibing certain Articles of Agreement, uſt the 
kept them, t] their old Priviledges and Dignity. And this Cuſtom they obſerved 


ments where cofiquered,and reduce whole Kingdoms and States into Provinces : This 
Cd, Twe renkde that the; farſt Pretor which was ever ſent abroad by the 


Romans, was to Capua; not out of any ambitious but at the of the ſaid 
 Capuanis to reftifie and compole ſome di ich they could'not do among them- 
ſelves. 'The Antiates following the of the Capuens, and moved by the ſame 


neceſſity, defired a Pretoy hk at that time, as Livy tells us, Non ſolum arma, 
, . Not only the Armsbut the Laws of the Romans were viftorious, 

ty-in their Government, contributed exceedingly to the enlargement 
Empire ; for thoſe Cities or States which have been to their own Li- 
berty and Laws, do more eaſily ſubmit ro a Dominion that ſeems remote and at a diſtance 
(ay indeed it may have ſomething of ſervitude in it) than to that which is always be- 


Eyes, and them in apprehenſion of ſlavery ; and there is this ad- 
vantage Thar Tin the iniftration of Juſtice, or the management of publick 
affairs, any thing be acted to the diſpleaſure of the it has leſs infamous refletion 
upon the Prince who leaves them to their own and Laws, than upon him who 


ſers up Magiſtrates of his own, and diſparches all things by them ; and this way rakes off a 
——— hatred and calumny from the Prince, which would otherwiſe fall heavily 
on him. Of the certainty af this opinion, we have « freſh inflance in Lal ; @dery body 
knows that Genous was oftentimes in the poſſeſſion of the French, and that that King 
(excepting of late years) uſed always to ſend thither a Governor of his own ; at preſent, 
(the ir wing mire ven them the election wo fo + 
vernor, and it 18 CC ya No body queſtions but this way is moſt pleaſing ro = 
the City, and otic iniound bs aiinh to the King. Forth 
the Nature of ind (and inſeparable from it) to truſt thoſe with more frankneſs, who 
are leaſt like to oppreſs them ; and to fear thoſe leaſt, who are moſt merciful and humane. 
This gentleneſs and familiarity in the Romans Ions ay Caps, Ws 
they made it their ſolemn requeſt, that they ſend them a Pretor, which if the Ro- 
man auſterity had but pretended to have done, they would not only have refuſed, but uſed 
all means to have freed themſelves from them.But what need we go to Rowe and 

for we have them at home ? Every one knows how lon it @ Gnce Pio 
threw it ſelf voluntarily into the Arms of the Florentines : Every one the jealou- 
fies and emulations that were betwixt them and the Florentines, Piſans, Luccheſi, and Sa- 
»eſi : and.this diverſity of humours proceeded not from any in the Piffoians of 
their affairs, or from any diſeſteem they had of their liberty, more than the others ; - 
from an ancient experience they had had of the affeQion def 6 FR 
and that was the true cauſe why they threw themſelves under their protection ; whereas 
no ther junta, thr they letee tp ont, nd rel re 
mitting to r t ways to 
diſclaim it. And doubtleſs had the Florentines, bet — 


themſelves with more kgndneſs to their Neighbors, and not i them by their auſteri- 
ties, they had been Maſters of all Tuſcany at this hour ; Not but that Arms and Severity 
are to be uſed upon occaſion, but mild ways are to be tryed firſt, and extremities only in 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIL 


How uncertain «the judgments of moſt People are, in things of 
gooey importance. 


Ow falſe and erroneous the optaitns of men are, all perſons can teſtifke who hiv8 

any converſation in their Counſels ; which unleſs managed by of more 

than ordinary fagacity, are for the moſt part contrary to the truth. becauſe men of 
theſe excellent qualifications, in corrupted States (eſj in times of peace) by reaſon 
of the envy or ambition of other people, are ſubject to be hated ; fach'Cou Counſels are fre- 
_ Fall wed, as the deluded Commons think beſt, or ſich as arerecommended by 

ſe who are more ſolicirous of the favour, than the benefit of the : But their 
errors being diſcovered in the time of thieir adverſity \ alt directs to thoſe per- 
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dents are apt by their likel erat pats to perſuade to whatever 
fire. er lng or) 0 = Numiſits the Pretor wh 
Latims were defeated by the Romans) and of what was not long fince generally believed 
—_—_ of France invaded Milan, which was defended by the Swizzers. For 
Lews XII. being dead, and Francis 4* Angoleſme ſucceeding in he had a 
if frecrateg Milan, Ge enigs, before had been taken 
pry >. chogedrry, atthe encouragement of Fulizs IT. To facilitate his Enterprize, he made 
ic his benanls 10 gain a party in Ttaly, and baving made ſureof the Venetiens, he addreſſed 
himſelf tothe Florentines, and Pope L:o X. conceiving it would be a corroboration 
to his affairs if he could make them, ſeeing the Forces of the King of Spain were in 
bardy, and the Emperours at Verons. Pope Leo could not be brought to conſent, 
(as is faid) by his Counſel, thar if he himſelf Neuter, he ſhould 
tain of Victory ; for it was not for the intereſt of the Church, that either the 
France, or the SwizZers ſhould be too in Italy ; but he who would reftore it to 1 
ancient Liberty, muſt deliver it from t ſervieude both of the cas and the other : And 
becauſe both of them together were not to be dealt withal, *nor indeed either of them a- 
rt, as things ſtood then ; occaſion was to be expeted, and they were to attend till the 
Ninn ef Framrend Swans had founht, arid one of them beaten the other , and theri 
before the Conquerour had recruited, or recovered whathe had loſt inthe 
and his Friends ſhould fall upon him, and {> och oF thee be expuled. It was i 
ble he ſhould ever have — —— for the Enemy were both of them in the 
Field, and the Popes Army pan tho bordersof Lombardy (under ; 
ring the Territories of the Chu hag it might t attend the event of the 
the vigor, and ſtrength of both Armies port would be bloody, and when 
deſtroyed one another, 1 deem vetrd.ten mite rp: 


je wie oy Fight aeoe dre the P 
ſo far from taking that opportunity of falling upon Ps ade King of 
ſelves That they torun away, nor, would that have ſecured them, had not they 
been by the humanity (not (Ty lazineſs) of the King of France, who con- 
renting hiraſelf with one Viftory, never a ſecond, bur ſtrook up a Peace with the 
Pope : And truly at a diſtance theſe ſcem'd not unreaſonable, though wn 
they were irrational andidle ; for the Conqueror ſeldom loſes many men, what he loſes s 
inthe Fight, and the greateft part of the execution isin the purſuit ; RE es 
= rime before it be decided ( (which norwithſtanding bappens bur ſeldom)and thar cany 
and diſabled of the g fide, was wooden | gu tO 
ſuch eſteem, and ſtrikes dich eve tndfterrce into the conlft- 
que ſich tee can ſuſtain : ſo that he i + hn © vie 
- og bra erent emcg he un Ne prejatic i reenived in tha 
| $67 Yis madne6 ro axtempe fock am Army with s leſs numntbes would have 
re irbefore: becauſe their late fortune will add to their courage. amen -f 
t 
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the experience of the Latins; by the Counſel of Numiſixs the Pr#tor ; and by the loſſes 
. of the people who followed it. For the Romens having beaten the Latins with much ado, 

and forb Daughter of their own men, that they ſeemed to have got nothing of a ViRtory 
but the Name ; Numiſius imed it up and down, thatthen was the time. to recover 
their liberty, and that if with new Forces they fell ſuddenly upon the Romans, before they 
. were recruited, or had any expeRtation of beinginvaded, they would certainly be over- 
thrown : Upon which the Latims believing him, raifed a new Army, and fell upon the 
Romans, but the were profeptiy defeated, and ſuffered the inconvenience, to which all 
. peopleare ſubject that follow ſuch Counlels. 


CHAP. XXIIL 


How the Romans apes any accident which neceſſitated them to give judgment 
upon their Subjefts, avoided always the mid way. 


Am Latio is ftatus erat rerum, ut neq; bellumneq; pacem pati poſſent. The Latins were 
now in ſuch a condition, that they were neither fo War nor Peace.-And — 
ſaid of Latium, 4s true where elſe; "That Prince or Commonwealth is at the hig 
pitch of apap, which is.in ſuch a condition, 'as that he can neither recerve Peace, 
nor. maintain War: And this bappens, when people are conquered, and neceſiitared to 
ſubmit upon ſuch; hard terms as in their hearts they diſdain, or elſe (to goon wih the 
War) are conſtrained to implore their affiſtance, who will make them a prey. The ways 
by which we are brought into ſo fad a condition, are commonly ill Counſels, for want of 
juſt conſideration of our affairs, both as to Mony and Men. For that Commonwealth or 
Prince who takes right meaſures in thoſe, ſhall very hardly fall intothe dif refles of the 
Latins, who ted the condition of the Romans when they ſhould have refuſed them ; 
and declared War. againſt the Romans when they ſhould have defired a Pe:ce; fo that as 
they ordered the, matter, the enmity and amity of the Romans Cid equal)y afflict them, 
The firſt that overcame them was Manlivs Torquatus, and after him Camillus, who ſeized 
upon all their Cines, and putung Gariſons in them, return'd ro Roxee, and in his account 
to the Senate acquainted rhem, that the whole Country of the Latins was then in their 
hands. And becauſe the Sentence and Jud of the Senate at that time upon the 
Latins is more than ordinarily remarkable ; it may- be readier for the imitation of 
Princes when accafion is offered, I ſhall ſer down the ti>rds which Livy makes Camillus 
ſpeak, which confirm what we have ſaidabout the ways Which the Romans obſerved in the 
enlar t-of their Empire; and ſhows, that in their determinations in matters of State, 
they the middle ways, and followed only the extreams. For Government is nothin 
bur rpg Hoe in ſuch a poſture up chey may have no will, or cotiwelind 
ou. this is done either by taking away all means from themof doing you any hurt ; 
or by obliging and- indulging them fo, as they may not in reaſon hogato banerthvir fas 


ior were theſe, Dii immortales ita vos potemtes bujus ——_ 
fecerum, ut fit Latium, an non ſit, in o_ manu poſuerint. Itaq; pacem wvobis, quod ad 

co attiner, parare in ve 
Romanam, vittos in Croitatem accipiendo? Materia creſcendi per ſummam gloriam ſupperit. 
mperi obedientes gaudent. Illorum igitur animos 15 Bee 


* 


$6 
power this Reverend Council, to determine ber the Latins ſhall be a ople, or not. As 
and Poor people that are conquered, and your Priſoners? They are at your 


= 


mercy, name. Are you diſpoſed according to the e le 
of your Logs, pram into your City ? You have an 
þ-unhant | advantage and glory. Certainly no we & (0 

,.a $exſult intheir obedience, It will be expedient therefore, whilſt they are 


| | expe 

in amazement and ſuſpence, to ſettle their minds one way, either by puniſhment or pardon. 
According to the a pop, the Senate pr wwe iſſue, and gave —onbalf -— 3-00 

r Ad ling to the Nature of their deſerts; burall in extreams, without any me- 
Geer; ſom not only pardoned, but loaded them with benefits, made them fie 
of their own City, and gaye them many other priviledges, and exemptions, and ther y 


lecu: : 
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yronthn __—F from Rebelling, but from ever conſpiring again. wid on 
thought fir to make exam were brought Priſoners 0 Rame, with 

kind of ſeverity, Their Houſes mp, &d, fo 

as it was not poſſible for them any way to doany Mepff ray an This wasthe way 

the Romens took in the ſettlement of Latium, which t to be obſerved and imitated by 

all wiſe Princes and States; and if the Florentines had ed it inthe year 1502. when 


Arezz9 and the whole Valle of Chiana rebelled, they had continued their Authority, aug- 
mented their State, and ſupplyed themſelves with thoſe Fields which they wanted for their 


pes Burt they Ap wrews, we Guerin the extorema ot chr ae oe 
Gon) which always wok ot dngerow they keprt the Cay, hor <a pn m5, one. de- 
the greet dow; banifhed Gat If any.in their Councils ad- 


2nd to have the Ci pnnc-—n groin y par ery nr ag 
and rexetion u their op, exif Tlvvinr pad niek ndintbabtiinhin, 2 wes Jac 
able to keep a in Arezzo. "This Ar was of that fort which carry fome 
apptencetur ago got PING Than as if we ſhould argue a Parricide or Felon, 
Malefator, is not to be pur to death, leſt ir be the Prince 
or Rev ck was too impotent to reſtrain them-any other way. . Bur thoſe who are of that 
opinion are to conſider, > IN pe 
his Prince, or his Government; T'o makethem examples to ocher people, 
ſo as they rhay be ſure tabeno more Re ee ea wades 
then ; and it is more honourable for a Prince to extirpate them quite ar once, than to 
eatkavour to preſerve them with a thoyſkad difbeukins and dangen : For whoever he be 
thee knows nr how co punilh bir deliuquents according to the mexiof thaireliiaces, nod 
© ao ta Goare luſt for the ian, gyhers, work, 256. pre HIT, \T'a con- 


firm what is ſaid, we may produce another example of the cheir upon 
the Privernates ; yas (s Log lo) po thinguare to beconcuet; 3 one us, that 
Rebels are to be pardoned ; or utterly exrin The other char 
generoluty of mind, and ſieddinels and conſtancy 1n our anſwers given $0 wiſe men, 


make ſtrangely for our advantage. ——g uns teas aur y give Sentegce up- _ 
onthe Provence wh ad ee in Rebel dg dag by del Anh Ga 
Cn te Chopone ng OY brought into 


the Senate (where for\mercy, 
and ra Gemy ons ny Arty ann; n ccorcing they jover come to{a DEFTIEEY ask'd 


f the P merit 
cnn the Fepan, Lean jon pave FOI EEE 


comming, ed ena pe; that t deſerve, to be free. The Sear 
diodes as i BMA ny ts ” RR 
Li's: TER | | alam, | 
firm and perpetual ,, if upon 
= pero he Sena (hog ſome eppled 5) dx 
Sutin neceſſe Ibi pacem pacais jen, " 
ee ES be bad hols nn __ 


rg That it was not to be 
condition that opprefi d him, 
pu, 2 Jap rnb Ces; 
an t | it was 
Crouate denati, and enjoy EEE rt of the | a 
preterquam de libertate cogitant 
mans, whoſe liberty was ron great 
iy with 


or private perſon would ſubmit to « 
—_— ons That if any peace 
ſubſcribe, nos where ſervitude 


the Provernazes | be 


if eicher he has been or but thotght himſelf free) 
heves bim, takes wrong pour ſuch as are nexher 


to 1-9 which man 


ons I Ee: DS __ 
þ ap tr {ampragoy oo non age EEE 
hs. is, to wave all 
_ fat rm ap Beuatng as the Sammites were, when ha- 
ving rut pactitogt denn fas en they neither diſcharged them freely, 
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them rothe Sword, 4 one of their grave Citzetis' adviſed ; bur abuſed'them, an wo 
them, and difmifled them ſub yugen when they bad done. Bur hot long after, o 
were made ſenſible of their error, and that the old Citizen was in the right ; as we ſhall 
ſhow more at large bnreaties. 


| ',CHAP. XMXIV. 
T hat in the gintralitys Caſtles and Citadels, do more miſchief than good. 


the States-mer of our times, it may perhaps ſeem indiſcretion or inadvertancy in 
the Romans, that being defirous to keep Latium, and Privermon in ſubjeCtion,t 

built neither Caſtles nor Citadels to ſecure them : and indeed = differed vanes... 
from our Florentine Pdliticiths, who are of opinion that not only P3ſa, bur all other C; 

whatever are to be kept need wml ,"and ſurelyhad the Lea been the wh te 
ene enegta differing in their courage, their judgment, and 
their power, they differed kkewiſein their reftbrtcms Nor during all the time of their 
liberty, ima} 0 Arne Caſtle or Citadel to keepany City in w LE 


"I" I "I" 


—_— — 


any Provincein peace ; ich were fortified before, they garriſoned,and 
continued; which rod qularemateer to the Sentimenrof out times, I think ir 
nor armiBo of it this Tinquire whether ſuch be profitable or unprofirable to the 
perſons who build i 1s therefore to be con , that ſuch Fortrefles are erected, 
wg 4 of reſtrain «'Subjet, and him in obedience. In the firſt 

cafe 1 do rb ene 'z in -4 —_—_—— us. "They are dangerous, 
.and do ; becauſe the great danger of 
Rebellion eas aid the ep le Fe conered agen Foe Vile that 


harred From ijuſticerothe phople.” and he is faid to be unjuſt when he govern 
them arbitrarily, and by force, which is fiever ſo'manifeſt, bye hpnecbd ro 


ſtles and Citadels tay dai-26-thas x-ghE be able in tf lei to oppors han. 
6 tf Pinata uſeleſs and 1 rr to keep the 


Sn ey en onn I TINCES are En- 
than otherwiſe-they by which 
-ahd'whar is the c ? ary rr Dole Tx he) 


> ooables 918; mid Wars break out, is there that defence or 


_ in theng-th $ 20w92fe for there are only rwo ways of k 
R4 people tn obedience, + Wt hr re Fong Hem as he Ln? 
hed chow? ready t (oe them ; 0 vu muſt divide = nie 3b them in ſuch 
-rhatchey my to diſhard you w_— you 1mpo- 
wr tend ana ices et [4a 
rt prlee rh 1d vf you- Pens © Furor arma, miniſtrat, 
ſupply rhew: if you nt of her Commander Me Thr ther wil 
foccenl Ge 0 PURSE CARER. in titne of Peace they may 
be ferviceable, and make you Subjects ; os hs 
RN ny you, it is Impoſſible t 
is <pidadh eee And if ever they were wuſelefs, it is now brice the uſe © = 


Kc woken the fury of which no little Fort (Fro whence other Gum cannor 
7 ena 6. = maroon ew" Pr d - by woman —x; of ma- 
rater wn obs aprnen can conſider ſeriouſ. 

ly wh your folf whadhbr yore Soleil feudonbas 45 reruns 
| kin obadithee ? If your Tertitoty be hereditary, and you have received ir 
to'bild own tjattrral in obedience, ml 


Duke of 'Milen was reputed a wiſe "and 
yet his wiſdorn did tiot jbory Fun 


or joe hw he ron of ho upoh tha k 
the more cofifidenee t6'6 SLE Ti rhe 


volred upon the firſty "of Riva that Prince Boo dur Prove 
So 
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So that that Citadeldid him no good jn time of Wat againſt the incurſions of the Enemy; 
and in time of Peace , "making hit more inſolent; ir did but expoſe him tv the hatred of 
the people ; whereas if no Ciradel had been built, and'yerthey had been {> ihdiſcreer as to 
have behaved themſelves inſolently to their Subjets,; forme or other of them who h.d 
been injured would have remonſtrated to theit Prince , the danger of his courſes, before he 
had contracted the odium ; by which there would have been mes that he 
might havereform'd , andreconciled himſelf rv his'Subjefts; and hid he done fo, he 
would have better defended himſelf againſt the French- with the affetions of his people: 
and no Ciradel; than with a Citadel, andno affeQtions of rhe people. Beſides there are 
many ways of loſing theſe Citadels; by force, by fraud, by corrupting the Governour, by 
ſtarving, and by ſtorm: And if youhave loſt a City, which youare in of recovering 
by the favour of the Citadel, which-ſtill holds our for you; it will require 'ari Army 
as much as if there were no Citadel at all ; and fo much m—— by how tnich *tis- 
probable the people may be more incenſed from the miſttnef which t vereccived our 
of the Caſtle, rhan they would have been, had there been no Caſtle at all. Experience 
it ſelf has fince raught us thar that Ciradel of Milan was of no advantage, either to the 
Dukesof Milan, nor French in time of their adverſity ; bur in time of Peace did theni 
much prejudice , by hindring them from taking ſuch ways as might have obliged the peo- 
and rendered them well affeftedto their Government. Guido Ubaldo Son to Frederic 
eof Urbin, was a greatCaprain as any in his time, being driven our of his Country 
by Ceſar Borgia ( Sor to Alexander VI.) and recovering it by an accident, he 
cauſed all the Fortreſles in the whole Province to be diſmantled, and deſtroyed ; as things 
which he had found by experience were more to his prejudice than ſecurity. For being 
beloved by the people, tie would not do themthe Jury to put Garifons in them; an 
if he had, upon any invaſion from the Enemy, ' he could not have kept them without a 
field Army to relieve them. fulizs the Pope, having driven the Bentivogh out of Bonovis, 
builea Ciradel there, and put in ſuch a Governour oy by his own ill nature, and 
partly by rhe inſtructions of his Maſter, killed many of the Cirizets, and committed ſeve- 
ral crueJties, which provoked the Bononians ſo exceedingly, that they rebelled, and reco- 
vered the Citadel, which had the Governour been more moderate, might have been longer 
in his pawer. Nicolo de Caſtello Father of the Vitell;, ( returning into his , from 
whence he had been baniſhed by the Popes )1 demoliſhed two F es Which 
had been raiſed by Sixtws IV.as judging the heartsof the people more like than thoſe Caſtles, 
to ſecure him. of all, there 1s no example, evinces the unuſefulneſs of theſe kind 
; of Gariſons, andthe convenience of taking them away , more than that which hapned 
Jately at. Geno#; for the ſaid City revolting from Lewis XIL of Frence, in the year 1 507. 
Lews came with a ſtrong Army Rene, builk a Caſtle of greater 
u 


ſtrength and capacity than any of that rime ; for it was 2 tory that Com- 
manded theSe. called # , the Harbour, ndibe Town, fo rr by ul people it was 
held inexpugnable. 'Burithe French being driven out of Iraly in the year 1512. Genoa 
rebelled ( notwithſtanding the Caſtle ) and Orranio Fegoſs raking the Government upon 
him , in ſixteen months brought the Caſtle to ſuch extremiry, thar it was forced to ſurren- 
der ; whereupon, though he was adviſed to keep it asa refuge in caſt of any difaſter,; yet 

ing a wiſe man, and knowing wellthar « Rrince is in nothing ſo ſafe, a3in the affeftions 


fore, the a ce of a' thouſand Foot was 1ent ar any time to have carried it ; his 
adverſaries aflaulted itwithten thouſand; and could do kim- no wrong. So that we ſee 
thedenioliſhing de Fego/#no burt, and the making it did the King of Fronce tio good 3 


eh rw 03a into Italy, he was = At iory homo 
the help of the Caſtle; bring no Army ; | not it, though 
the Cattl |  thar Ge ling of ir, a ao 
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5, was not any y 
to be Peroes iy - ky 
ad lidn league with it , ic. Bux bow much t Fortrrefles 
anſwered their deſigns, appeared Re gong Iraly, to 
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whom they were furradere, caber here ear r flhoo of ther Go- 
yernors. So that ines bad never relyed ſo much upon 
them for the TT ſome ſafer way to have ſecured ie q__ 


ones Own _ pgnr 2 in fy 
EE whanwet 


the he ga of F ha. 4b 


pore ark who in the power, and bri » Gid it not by 
that Tarentum of 

old, 

had reyol 


ES ECn 
that edna + abeny if therecovery of t 
the preſence of fo 
without the help 
whee Gen wee neg 
extraordinary ; for itſeldom 
he, you, That the Caſtle has 


& Pere EG OR 

ho Gttn ER ly to recover it, and in three time 
(by the vo Mer of agua, So thay it was net wholly by the 
benehit of Gallth Iſa warner ba ut by the and dextery of Aon» 
fieur & Foix and his Army, may be fi tg ballance all othersto 
the contrary ; for we ſee daily in our times, mulurudes of Call Fr aur oyfn retaken, and 
following fate of their Cities, and that with no more wp exo ome 
> $f 44 om un noneat all ; © haabeen viiblain La Lombardy, Romagna, 

of Naples, and all other of Italy. And as to thoſe els Sith we bores 


our hew , to you from your Enemcs abroad; they alſo are abfolutel 
- lancer, Ve Yoberen Arup ne Kel and when on have none, they are af 
nouk, Xt boa Forts, s todefend you. And this has 

who have been thought excellent in the Arts of War, 

operand 2nd anda by the Romans and Spartans : Fhe Reman: never erected 
a andthe Spartans never fallved ang. old; but what Citics ſoever they 
CO Tera gr em ng 

to tr as the virtue coura ' 

GemardeI b an Athenian, Whesber rhe Wali of Athens 

it was but inhebued by Women. A Prince 


OY Ie carne: Bur if the 
ow gran) b 1, upon the Fronges x lwhee 

they are cally loft, and made 
7 be TILT: ; wg yet the Enemy 


garde 3 a8 may be obſerved 
4 not. reel earth 
wo nd pen Caſter and he that bas no Caſtles, 
any ; all that bes todo, is, to fortiie the Town of his 
the Cuizensto Arms, thathe may be able 


ri hecan make bis conditions, or procure reef 
s. of Peace; and unprofitable in time of War fo 
muſt that as the Romans were wile 


19 their affairs with the Latins, and Privernetes, in 
but of more noble and graerans Ways of ſecuring 


CHAP. 


I . 


CHAP. XXV. 9 


To attempt a City full of inteſtine diviſions, and to expeft to carry it 
thereby, is uncertain and dangerous. 


He diviſions in the Commonwealth of Rome were ſo great berwixt the People and 
| the Nobility, that the Veiemtes and Herruſci, taking the ty, conſpired its 
deſtruchon, and having raiſed an Army, and harrafſed ke whole Country, the 
Senate ſent out G. Manlixs, and M. F abius them; whoſe Army encamping near the 
Enemy, were ſo provoked by the infolence of their lan that the Romans laid aſide 
their private animoſities, and coming to a Bartel overthrew ; by which we may ob: 
firve how ealdy we ares ane Conn and how we loſe things many timesthe ſame way 
by which we intended to gain them. © The Yeientes t y afohing Nos one 
whillt they were embroil'd m their inteſtine diviſions,they certainly overcome them; 
and their invading them atthat time, united the Enemy, and ruined themſelves; -and nor 
without reaſon , for the occaſion of diſcord and faQton in a Commonwealth is idleneſs, 
and peace ; and there is nothing unites like apprehenſion, and War. So that had the 
Veiemtes been wiſe as they have been, they ſhould have forborn making War upon 
them atthat time, and havetryed other artihcial ways to have deſtroyed them. The ſureſt 
way isto inſinuate, and make your ſelf a Mediator berwixt them, and to take upon your” 
the arbitration, rather than they ſhould come to blows. Whenit is come to that, 
you are privately and gently to ſupply the weaker fide; to foment and continue the War, 
till they conſumeone another ; bur be ſure your ſupphes be not too leſt both parties 
begin to ſuſpect you, and believe your delign is to ruine them and make ſelf 
Prince. If this way be well managed, it will certainly bring youto the end which you 
Ped Arathe Cle of Piet rermrnad toe depeadance ape F wan, for bone 
By theſe Arts, the City of Piſfoia to 1ts F | 
7 inteſtine diviſions, the Florentines favouring brſtone fide, and then the other (bur 
ſo lily that no occaſion of jealoulie was given to euther ) brought them both in a ſhort time 
to be weary of their diſtraftions, and throw themſelves unanimouſly into their arms.- 
The Government of the City of Siene had never been changed by their own domeſtick 
diffentions, had not the Florentines ſupplied both parties under-hand, and fomented them 
that way , Whereas had they a openly and ng = ory rg yet ras x 
to have united them. I ſhall add one example more, ap” "ny Duke of Milan made 
War many times upon the F lorentines, hopi the diflentions of the City to have con- 
quered them the more eahfily, but he never So that complaining one time of 
his misfortunes , ing 0 Oy The of the Florentines have coſt me two 


Romans ) and themſelves for their pains. So it will fare with whoever takes 
that ES or ſubvert any other Governmens. 


_—__—— 
Cpmm_— 


CHAP. XXVI. 


He who contemns or. reproaches another perſon , incurs his hatred, 
without any advantage to himſelf. 


pointsof diſcretion in a man, to 


Caper) 


ar, 
caflamed the 
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of this we have a notable OTIS Gabades the Perſian General having belieged 
Amida along time, without any conſiderable progreſs ; weary of the tediouſnels of the 
,and hopeleſsof , be reſolved. to draw: off and be gone ; but as he was 
raiſing his Camp, the Gariſon perceiving it, got all upon the Walls, and with the baſeſt 
and moſt prov _—_ imagi upbraided them with Cowardize ; which 
nettled Gabedes in ſuch manner, that he changed his Counſels, fate down again, and ply'd 
it with that induſtry and indignation, that he took it in few days, and gave it up to the 
fury of the Soldier. The ſame thing hapned to the Veienti ( as I ſaid before ) who nar 
contenting themſelvesto make War upon the Romans, went up under their very Noſes to 
reproach ; and what followed ? they irritated them fo, that they ſertled the courage, 
and united the animoſities of the Rowan Army, and put them into fo high a fit of impa- 
tience, that they forced the Conſul to a Bartel, in which the Yeiemtes received the reward 
of their contumacy. He therefore who is General of an Army, or Govergour of a Com- 
monwealrth, and commandsor governsdiſcreetly , takes particular care that ſuch ill lan- 
guape be notuſed either in the City or Army, to one another, nor to the Enemy : For to 
an y , they make him bur worſe, unleſs ſuch remedies be applyed, asare praftiſed by 
wiſe men. The Romans baving left two of their Legions at Capoua, they conſpired 
againſt the Capouans ( as ſhall be deſcribed more largely hereafter) which occaſioned a 
ſedition, bur ar we rm ie pe by YValerizs Corvinus , and among other f 26 
neceſſary in that junture , an Actof Oblivion was paſſed, with great penalty to any man 
that ſhould upbraid any of the Soldiers by their Sedition. Tiberizs Grachws having the 
command of « certain number of Servants ( in the time of HanibaPs Wars) which the 
ſcarcity of men, had forced the Romans to Arm, made it no leſs than death for any manto 
reproach them by their ſervitude. So mindful were the Roman Officers always of pie 
venting ſuch exprobration, as knowing that nothing provokes and incenſes a man fo high- 
ly as to have his imperfeftionsrip'dup, whether in carneſt, or in jeſt, *ris the ſame thing. 
Nam fatetie aſpere, quando nimium ex wero traxere, acrem ſut memoriam relinquunt 
far biting, raillery, eſpecially with a tinfture of truth, leaves an ill impreflion upon the 


—— 


CHAP. XXVIL 


Wiſe Princes, and well governed States ought to be tontented with viftory ; for 
many times whilſt they think to puſh things forward, they loſe all. 


Hat we uſe our Enemy with rude abd Giſhonorable lang; proceeds either from in- 

KL fſolence upon fome viRory paſt orextraordinary conhdence of obtaining it, which 

being falſe, perplenoouey eunolanting, args arr 00k HY our words, but our 
error upon Our j 


actions. For from the time thart, 

tole the occaſion of a- certain , in hopesof a better that is but uncertain, which is a 
py - > Tang er Ry SI and our 
State many times brought in danger of ruine ; .and this I ſhall demonſtrate by cxdmples 


their Vi 
berter 


rwards, when toolate, it was found to bethe better. 
great had conquered all the Eaſt , when the Conimonwealch of 75 
6 grey mou fitnate. like Venice in the water) amazed at the of Alexander 


ney” Fatt; Fo front war ence and fil cher 
| were $5 
own. ras; #7 ya the whole world 
had opened their Gates; rejected their offers, back, and went im- 
mediately to beliege it. Town ftood in the Sea, and was well oth 
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Viftual and Ammunition; inſomuch as at four months end Alexander began to conlider 
that that ſingle Town had deprived hisglory of more time, thai many other of his Con- 
; wes much greater py he reſolved tocome to an agreement with 
them, and to grant them the conditions which they demanded at firſt ; bur the Thrians 
—— with pride, not only refuſed his proffers,bur pur his Meſſengers to death; upon 
which in a rage Alexarmder cauſed i; ro be affaulted immediately, and it was done wirh that 
fury, thatthe T'own was taken and fack'd, and part of the people put tothe Sword, and 
the reſt made ſlaves. In the year 1512. a Spaniſh Army came into the Dominionsof the 
F lorentfines toreſtore the Medici in Florence, and tax the City ; and they were called in, 
and conducted by the Citrzens themſelves, who had {20-0 that as ſoon asthey appeared 
in thoſe parts, they would take Arms, and declare for them; being entered ia the plain, 
and finding no body to joyn with them, or ſupply chem , ſcarcuy of proviſions prevailed 
withthe Speniardtothink of a Treaty, and x rothe Enemy, but the Florentign, 
were too high, and reb(ed ir, which was the Joſs of Pratg, andthe ruine of their State. 
So then a Pringe that is attack*d by another Prince more potent than himſelf, cannot be 
guilty of a greatererror , than torefule an yu Od eſpecially when it is offered; for 
1t can never beſo bad, bur it ſhall have in it ſomething of advantage for him who accepts it 
and perhaps contributeto his Victory. Ir ought therefore to have ſatisfied the people of 
Tyre, that Alexander accepted of the conditions which he had formerly denyed them ; and 
it had been Viftory enough for them, that with Arms in their hands they had forced fo 
great a Conqueror to condeſcend. Ir waxthe ſame caſe with the Florentmes ; they ought 
to have been contented, and at's NE ny the Spaniſh Army complyed, 
and was reduced to a condition rig their deſires, though they would not 
gratifie themiin all; for ir was plain, the of that Army was tochange the Govern- 
ment; to break their league with the French; and to raiſe what Money them they 
could. Though of three points, they had obtained the two laſt , and the firſt alone 
had remained cntireto the Florentines ( that isto ſay, the Governthent of the City ) every 
Gitizen ( beſides the ſecurity of his life) would have had ſome horiour and fatisfacti 
withour concerning themſelves ſo much for the loſs of the other two. Arid though by the 
poſture of their affairs their ſucceſs ſeem'd to be certain; yer ought not to bave ex» 
poſed things tothe diſcretion of Fortune, ſeeing their all was at which no wiſe man 
will hazard but upon inevitable neceflity. Hanibal having left Italy, where he had been 
ſixteen years together with a great deal of honour, being called home to the relief of his 
own Country,found Aſc and Siphbax defeated; the Kingdom of Numidia loft; The 
Carthaginians retired, and coop'd up within the circumference of their own walls , fo as 
they had no hopes but in Hayibal and his Army. Hanibal being ſenſible that this was the 
laſt caſt, and that if he nuſcarried, his Country was quite —— — 
to a hazard, till be had tryed all other ways ; and was not aſhamed to make the 
overture of a Peace, as knowing that if there was ahy hopes left for his Couhtry, 
it was in that, rather than War; but being refuſed, he reſolvedto fight (though with! 
very little hopes) ſuppoſing he might y winthe day, or if be did loſe it, it ſhould 
not be withour leaving ſome teſtimony of his courage and generofiry. If then Hanibal, 
ot ood, mtg 4 at the head of a great Army, choſe 
rather to have had things Bartel ; 


CHAP,  XXVIIL 
How much it is for the intereſt of all Governments that all injury be puniſhed; 
whether againſt the publick, or particalar perſons. 


is eaGly known to what inen are often tranſported by choler hd indignation , by ' 
Gauls, who were entered into Tuſcany, and had laid ro Cluſinm. For thie Cluſianis 
being belieged, ſent ro the Romans rorelieverhem, andthe Roman: ſent tothe French to 
themin the name of the p of Rome, to withdraw their forces out of Tuſcany ; 

Ramen Eimbafladors arrived at the Army, bur being deer BOING Granaty 

en 


J 
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when the Armies cameto en themſelves at the head of the Clufians, 10 
fight againſt the French, re, 4, Au by the French,turn'd all their former hatred 
to the Twſcans, upon the Romans, which was much encreaſcd after they had ſent Embafla- 
dors to complain of it at Rome, and torequire that thoſe who had commirted that faulr, 
—_y_ OT _ hayens ng Us ma offence. But inſtead 

granting their demands, or puniſh ie deli ves, they were created 
Tribunes ory Conſular arp, Which coming wax andy the _ of the French, 
finding thoſe perſons advanced , who ought rather to have puniſhed, they interpre- 
ted it as done 1n affront to them, and being enflamed with anger and diſdath, rhey mag 
direftly to Rome, aſſaulted and took it, all butthe Capitol , which hapaned to them tor 
nothing, butthat the Romans ( when their Embafladors had contre jus gentizam, tought 

inſt the French) had been fo far from doing them juſtice, that the faid Embaſſadors 
were advanced and preferred. For which , a Prince and Commonwealth is to 
take care thatno ſuch injury be done, not only toa Nation, or C@nmonalty, but roany 
particular perſon; for if apes be highly offended either by a State, «goes perſon, 
and has nor the ſarisfaftion be deſires, if it bein a Republick, he ceaſes nc to purſue his 
reven ae. art} andy; Furs If it be under a Monarchy, and he finds 
himſelf; in point of honour, if be has the leaſt ſpark of ty ip bim, be 
will never be quiet till he be revenged, though with never ſo m judice to himſelf, 
of which caſe we cannot have an apterand truer example, III Anais the 
Father of. Alexander the great. Philip had in his Court a youn of yery ex- 
que Koey called Pauſanias, with whom Attalas (a great favourite of the ſaid Phj- 
ir pm enamoured ; having tempted and ſolicited him many times to fatisfie his paſſion, 
| found him alwayy averſe, he reſolved to do that by force or ſurpriſe, which be could 

not dootherwiſe : To this pagers 5s made a ſolemn feaſt, and invited Pawſanias, and 

ſeveral other great perſons: they had hilled-themſelyes will with their good cheer, 
he cauſed Pauſanias to be taken from the Table,and carried toa privateplace, and not only 
ſatisfied os 5m luſt , but ms Gov to x bay  utoe others. gots Com 
plained heavily to King Phils | time in hopes of doing him 
Juſtice, infleaof cs 94g 7 0m. jy or apes Government of a Province in 
Greece : Which Pauſanias reſenting ; in great anger that his adverſary againſt whom he 
had fo long, ae Ncoen, Batt nor'he preferred , he began toturn his in- 
dignation upon the King, who had to right him, rather than upon the perſon who 
hd don him th þ hand. Fans the very morning | rey. 6 bag to 
irus, as Philip was going to to celebrate uptiality with 
exp ag din ney, a yoann ot cups the other, Pauſanias 
aſlaulred and flew him. This example is much like that of the Romans, and 1s, to be ob- 
ſerved by any man that governs; who is never to deſpiſe any body ſo as not to believe bur 
he who us injured will himſelf ſome time or other, though with never ſo much 


—_ 


CH AP. XXIX. 


Fortune caſts a miſt before peoples eyes, when ſhe would not have - 
| | ph ok ME ns 


TF the courſe of humane affairs be confidered,t will . acc 
 » againſt which the Heavens do not ſuffer us to : And when this hapned ar 
where there was ſo much Virtue, and Piety, and Order, well may it happen 'more 


and 
ſucceſs, 
remaſs in 
the 
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therailingof Men, and fo tedious in furniſhing-rhem with Arms, that they ſcarce 
draw out any conſiderable force ont gens, nll rhe; Enemy was as far as the River 


MINS > Rn earn was come thither , © wt 
not the Tribunes wi u Ir prng.r 
Stoccadoes as formerly; nox done any thi featrity, ge kiinkind., or akes, 10 
mo came to hght, they drew up ren men awkwardly ng untowardly , that 
neat nor any thingy worthy: Duciphne of rhe Rexnanc, (©. t 
the Battel'was loſt without any cffuſonof Blood , the the Romes: running a7 the very | 


themio Feisy/ the eeilto Rape, and in ſuck : 
before they went home to their houles. \So thar the 
ro defend their City, 
cauſed the Gates to be ſhut, bur part of them fled away, 
i is rrue they began to obſerve better orders than before, 
diſchargedall thoſe that- were unſcrviceable,, and 
wich what fon they could get , that they doable ww bold ext The 
pert efthodubleb propiawhich wererari ext theCapnol, as old Men , 
and Children, fled intothe Neighbouring Canes ; the ebationddie Rake, and were 
a prey to the French. So that if a man; ſhould baye read their Exploits in former 
runes, and compared them with their achons then, be would not have believed them to-be 
ie 4 vw Pond Tice Livier gives the reaſon af held deſerted lth eden 
aforeſaid ele words, Adeo obcacat animos fattuns, TPRITTIE fr 
now oult. So ftr I IE would noe" be 
her deſigns ; Eyre be nothing more true. men are not fo much to be 
blamed or commended for their adverſity or proſperity ; for it is fi 
hurriedtoruine, and others advanced to great honour by the 
fate, wiſdom availing little againſt the nusfortunes of theone, 


ih 


to 
the inrends 


ftru i rn a he whe, ind aſh rape 

Inſtruments ro on v1 to- Te be. 

man capable of obitruting them in the leaſt , ſhe ome 4 
And 


deprives hitn of all authority , and leaves hum withour an 
this is abundantly cleared by this place, where Fortune, 


tt 
ij 


CR WINGS In Book) 
W at in our itt 
utes. Fn ſhe permitted Camnlbes to be wares 
him to be killed; . ſhe let Rome be taken, lhe profrved the i ky ofthe 
intimidated the Romans , and would ſuffer them to do of the 
City, = ſhe lefc them 6 much wiſdomes ſecured the Capnol be 
when, ecanſed eſe tee nds retire 
Co, thereb off all ways for the defence of Rome: green Furr 
EE ELITE 


k; 


that was neceſlary for its preſery ; havin od Army to, 

ty Arr entries dd arr or pn _oruas apy arr 

rg ben br gp re rr a loſs, -—_ clear and 

recovery we 

pore what wor noch full will tem. 
t 


he occurrences in all Hiſtory there is nothing may 
fortune, not reli and follow the ender of ihe deams bin by.no means defeat them : 
Nevertheleſs men are not wholl to abandon becauſe not her end ; 


mij 


for her ways being unknown and irregular, beat laſt for our fo that 
we re ahyopr hope the bel, afar hoe 1 peeve v1 in when owl 
diſtrefſes we 
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CHAP.'XXX. 


Printes and Repablicks that are truly magyificent, do not mak# their 7 hint 
and Alliances with Oy. but by their wirawe, ret acjon, and force.  ; 


iy thou in expectation of 
| ict Rk From Vegan RG hong herein propoſed a par-; 


oy me Prod dw po con Sun of Mary rt Fhe Arti-, 
TR *d, all 'conduded,and Commiſſioners ſent in to: receive the ay 
when on & appears wth his Army, as if fortune had done ut ( ſays Livy 
{Þ redempti nonwviverent. That | might not be ſaid the COD 


worbeg, ogy 7 t natonly obſervable in this place, butin the whole progreſs 
of the , Where it. ma TIER RD 
vw 


barns pontag moron on-r ion did , was bravely, ith their 
Su CE NN ſaid of any other State-in the world. -| One of 
marks of the 'of this Commonwealkh , was the manner of hex living 
her Ne thingsare fo ins Gotti: GER 

purchaſe its amity, and make themſelves ats x ghmaranaymrng nia hom 
om it, 


of that Government : ONES ends receive Money 
*nsas infallible a nndeche. Ronin Hiern, be ſhall find the 


Maſſihians, the Edui, the Rbodrans, Hiero of Syracuſe, and Maſſiniſa, as they were Nei 
bors, ſo they were Tributaries tothe Romans, CA Ms + 4. PAY Totes 
as there was occaſion, without 'of -any other recompence, but protection. 
Where a Prince or Common is weak, it s otherwiſe , -as3r appeared by our own 
City of Florence, "which-in former times when it was in its reputation, paid annual 
erage harder prey, © anger In what was received by the 
Perugians, ; andall their other Neighbors; 1G had it been ſtrong , and 
well Armed, Fry otherwiſe , and all the reſt would have given Fle- 
rence Money for or were the F/orentines on age in this caſe, the Vene- 
rem i rd the King of France, who notwithſtandin red queraar' 
frm ba ets Afrmedthe peoples and 'and the Kin of Erin poet p 
——— people, Sz opportunity of. ſqueezing 
avoiding an before the doing thoſe things that might have 
rl, ama gp pradtice though for ſome time it may 
POE yer the vol args and loſſes, and rune without remedy. - 
Ir too tedchous to recount how, often the Florentinies, the Venetians , and the 


Kingdom of France have off their Wars, and ſubmirted 10 ſuch diſhonorable terms, 
asthe Romans obuld never be b to-ibut once. It would be 400 tedious to recount 
how many Towns the Flop ecabe Venetians have brought with their Mony,which 
art enoantrperge— idedenehtererds, Nay any that what # gonen by 


PG 
aqurrpne pon T aged or ar, renders them more fee LI By 


IEEE i; 
haps make ſome - 96 11) Jrwrders 1 For 19: 4 math I is 
gone without remedy. - «diſorderly, and unnatural ; for as nature in all 


bar Fonifed the viel and privipl, and not extream parts of the body, becess the 
ro: fon pobemgpige— 1 organs 3s i Gorancars, 

and center is to be fortified , rather than the Frontiers : But this was very ill 
obſerved by by the Florentines, for whenever an Enemy had paſt our borders, and ook his 
Wy EL RSTEY BETS aceatitex go cppels his and * 
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with the Vene/ians not many years ſince, 7 
with the Sea, it had beeni certainly deſtre 
ly in France, becauſe it is ſo great a Kit 
nevertheleſs when inthe year t51 7. 
trembled, andthe King of France hittiflf,” 
loſt one Bartel, the whole Kingdom was gone. 
the nearer the _—_ approached the c__ 
HanibaPs invaſion, thougtthe had forc'd hi 
the Romans, and beat them 1a every one, 


and Officers, yet they were not only ableto 
and all by forrifying the heart and center of t 


ſhift for themſelves: for the virals and 
the Country of the Latins, the neighbouring 
from whence they drew ſo, many (ers 23 
World. And this Hammothe Corthaginian underſtood 


- "at | W . | ITTOT! 

rags 5 ey "- deft pac pl 
d firſt intoltaly, It is apparenttherefore, whar-is faid in, 

Cad often before, that there is Fe ke 


inoardage: for where diiline A hand ale wes hol i chrngs are 
to Fortune, which yarious and unconſtant, ' 
ne 20d A vic et cert We Nl Go US Bun 
perſon griſes to reſtore the anciear diſcipline, and reſtrain fortune from giving ſuch eviden, 
ces of her power every hour of the day. _ _ _ 


1 


* 2 


| How dangerous it is to believe Exiles too far. 1 ad od 
J-Iigk it not amiſs in this placetoſhew bow much it importsall perſons notto give to6: 


much cregit to thoſe who are baniſhed, for many times they' -are 
of Princes and States. We have a memorable 


TE Tino ee nn ins 
conſpur'd againſt him , 1m, upon promiſe ty, and reſtitunon of their: 
Eſtates. . From whence we may learn what faith is to be given to ſuch agare baniſhed out 
of their own Country: for as to their eogagements, they are nothing; :.it 45 not to be 
doubred bur whea ever they can; return | other means; they wi 

take themſelves to any body elle, notwi ing any | 
that which makes ther promiſes and confidence t0 be 
treme paſſion and delire to come home, make them belieye.hgny thi 
and pretead many things that they do not belieye : ſo that'berwixt 


undone, EX is all 
an inftance.in the aforeſaid Alexndr,and 
in rebellion againſtthe Athenians, fled into Afia to Darius, whom he 
promiſes toan expedition into Greece, Darius was 
or fear of puni for whathe had not, he poiſoned himſelf; 


——_— — 


Book 11. 


and Srar 
tof an 


place or 


xeople which they 

afcient to confound them, and 
backs; but no body was ſo daring 
as Aratus Sicionizs, though in the day-time he was bur like other men, which was 


100 will 
fraudulent 


make 


and nocturnal 


. . 9 & 
nr an me by ry ren, rome army arr 
rrifling imagination 
omar: f 


them turn 


or accident 


from ſome ſecret virtue m him, than any excellence in the way. And as tothetaking of 
Towns by ſurrender, they either ſurrender freely, or by force. When they do it freely, 


it is done out of ſome extrinfick neceſity 


fear of falling into the handsof the Sammites ) or elſe out of defireto be well go 


as being taken with the adminiſtration of that Prince to whom they 


,( as when Capus ſurrendred to the Romans, for 
verntd, 
ſurrender; and thus 


it was with the Rhodians, the Maſſillians, and other Cities which gave themſelves up 


to the Romans upon 


| ſeveral years. 


no other inducement, bur that 


——_— 


fught live more 


ily under 


a —_ 
a_—_— — 


CH A P. XXXIIL 


How the Romans upon any Expedition, gave their Generals 
general Commiſhons. 


circumſpect, 
totally to them, bur 
man; br tyres mokenh 


ranow andth 
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Oy any but thoſe who are preſent ; ſo that if they 
firy err, though they 


db re In hy Gl 
RT nudes pair 


they chang = udp and the 
eel tour of the Expedia oe iy tht might bc apr prick on his di- 
INTE Go ian, he 
might ſhew how much the famous Commonwealths in our times do differ from the Ro- 
mans, ths Fannin a Flermmines who ares fri with ther Genel the 
if « great Gun be burto be a Town, the Senate mult be adviſed, and give 
order how, and from whence it is to play. But this cuſtom deſerves commendation as 
much as the reſt, which all together, haye brought cheir afſairs into that ſad condition in 


which they arear preſent, 


cannot be known or 1 
defire to try 6dr 
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' ligion and Juſtice, which were ſuperannuated and decayed, as a $V lain by the 
r_-arhurnl of rheir preparation againſt the Frenchyin which it ie eclared by Ties Livias, 
that upon the marching out of their Army, and inveſting their Tribunes with Conſular 
power, they obſeryed no religiqus ceremony : at the ſame time they not only zefuſed to 
corre the three Fabii, who contre jus gentium bad againſt the French , but created 
them Tribunes. And it is eafily to be preſum'd thatthty made leſs account of the good 
ary eas Pprrans 1 the bang af reef -- kits yos SG 
and to ( t tate. is foreign iny ha 
_ r—_— that all the obſolete Laws of that City thight be revived, and o*% 
the people might be raught that it was neceflary not only ro maintain Religion and Juſtice, 
but ro their Citizens, and eſteem their vertue abovethe advantages which they 
ſermed to want, for want of their affiſtance; And it fell out exatly , for Rome was no 
ſooner taken, but they began to renew the Orders of their old Religion : they puniſhed the 
Fabii who had fought againſt the Law of Nations, and conceived fo great a value for 
Camillas, that the Serjate and People both laid afide their old animoſity, and plac'd the 
whole burden of the Commonwealth upon his ſingle ſhoulders. Tis neceſſary therefore 
(as was (aid before) that men which live under a Government, be often reminded 
by theſe exterior or interior accidents. interior way is when there is a Law which 
takes an account of all people ip that Carporation ; or elſe when there is ſome excellent 
perſon among ther who by his virtuous example does the ſame thing , ſo that this happi- 
neſs reſults ro a Commonwealth either by the virtue of ſome great perſon, or the autho- 
rity of ſome Law. . And as to this laſt, the Orders which reduc'd the Commonwealth ro- 
wards wierd gs oy ples, were the Tribunes of the people, the Cenſors and all the other 
Laws againſt the ambition and inſolence of man ; which Laws have need to be revived 
and quickned by the virtue of ſome Citrzen; who with great courage and generoſity ſhall 
put « wa iN EXecution 1n Geſpight of all the power of the delinquents The moſt re- 
markable executions-before rhe raking of Rome by the French, were the death of Brutus 
his Sons, the puniſhment of the Decem-viri, the execution of Sp. Melias : after the City 
was ſack'd by the French, the moſt conſiderable were the death of Manlins Captolinas, the 
death of the Son of Manlizxs Torquatas, the proſecution of __—_ Curſor againſt. Fabius 
the Maſter of his Horſe,and the accuſation againſt Scipio ; which things being extraordi- 
nary, were the more remarkable, and when ever any of them hapned, they reminded the 
people of their beginning, and that they wereto liveaccordzag to Law, But when theſe 
examples to be more rare, men rook occaſion to grow worſe, .and their exorbitan- 
cies were with more danger and tumult ; for if in ten years ſpace no examples be made, 
' norno executiondone, people begin to forget and deſpiſe the Laws, and unleſs ſomething 
happens that may remember them of the puniſhments, and infuſe ſomething of fear into 
them, the Deli will grow ſo numerous that it will be dangerous to puniſh-themn. 
To this purpoſe tbey who governed the State of Florence from the year 14.34 to the year 
1494 were wont to ſay, that it was every five years toreview the State; for other- 
wile it would be very hardto maintain it: "They call'd reviewing the State, reducing the 
are Souter aig 1 p2mcy Fe Bs prion) * --porm man was 
puſhed according to his crime, let his quality be what ic w memory 
of theſe puniſhments areloſt, and ſuffered to go todecay, men take the confidence to at- 
rempt an thing, and ſpeak tf whomrbey pe againſt which no remedy is ſo 
as reducing them towards their f inciples, which 1s to be done ithecameateef Gate 
excellent perſon, ncinngaey rofl executions, without dependance upon any Law ;and 
oe fray Ana great reputation, that good men deſire to 1mitate them , and 
dad men are aſhamed to live contrary to thetn; e who in Rome liv'd after this man- 
ner were Horatius Cocles, Scavola, Fabritius, the two Decii, Regulus Attilius and ſome 
others, whoſe rare and virtuous example had the ſame effe&t in Rome, that good Laws, 
, and good Cuſtoms would haye had; and if every 'ten years ſome of thoſe examples. or 
executions aforeſaid had hapned in that City, the minds and manners of the people could 
never have been fo corru but as thoſe yirruous examples, and heroick puniſhi 
grew ſeldom, and ſcarce, oro to multiply, for after Regulus his time, there 
was riot any ſuch example to be ſeen; though the two Cato's ſucceeded, yet there was 
ek EC Batnpth dy, Ghar holy epypagcs cond de bus Tale , eſpecially 
the laſt of the Cato's, who finding the greateſt part of the City debauched, could nut work 
any conſiderable reformation upon them. And ſo much for Civil Governments ; as to 
the conſervation of Sefts, the ſartie renovation is neceffary , as may .appear by the example 
of the Roman Religion, which wotild doubtleſs have been loſt before this, had it not been 
reduced towards its firlt principle by St. Francis and St. Dominick, who by their porenty, 
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Ta the part of 4 wile may [ometins; to pretebd himſelf « fool 


ready for an deſigns. 
o diflnce with the Prince, ans avay wr: _ i ponsr ens yo 
ruines, nor ſo remote , but that you may take the 
yourſelf ; and this middle way was certainly the beſt, if it were cafe to be 
iu I think i impoſſible, it is neceſſary totake to one of the other two , ar 
moye your ſelf quite , or get in as near hin as you can ; he who does otherwiſe, is i 
great deal of danger, eſpecially if he be a man of any Emmence and Eftate : for it i 
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ro fay, I Nam iran. nothin honour for prefer ment, 1 had rather live 
ae get. (h / Loccork portpre thoſe "ſayings are oftner heard than! be- 


&d: Y tnye m chat condition, becauſe no 
beg ECT tran) ierefore rither'to phy the fool 
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Brutwe his Sons; and of this we have diſcourſed 
TS Sa I ſhall add onl one example which 

baving reſtored t liberty of Florence 
ef erg ry ages Bae gl 


tyranny again. Bur he was bighl 
how much he was awileman nd cw well 


as by their ambition 
to doit, and he had fo fair an occa- 
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CHAP. IV. 


A Prince is never ſafe in his new Conqueſts, whilſt they are in being whont 
be diſpoſed. 


death of Tarquinius fear by the Trae of Anempad the death of Sovine Thlles 

by Tarquinins Superbus dan it 15 to diſpoſleſs any man of a King- 
dom, and ſuffer him to live, though you your by all means to carels him. 
Ti Walk Prifes eng be NN UNIT Bn Ss Beaply tad 
confirmed by the Senare; nor could.it enter into his thoughts that the malice indig- 
nation of the Sons of Ancas ſhould be ſo great, as to keep them from ſfubmirting to that 
wherewith the whole City of Rowe was contented. Servias Tullins was miſtaken in the 
ſame manner, in thinking with new favours and obligations to have pacihed the Sons of 


Tarquin. So that from the firſt a Prince may take warning, and not delude him- 
ſelf with an opigjon he is ſafe, whilſt any of them are living whom he diſpoſlefied ; and 
from the ſecond he may inform himſelf, that old injuries are never by new fa- 


vours, eſpecially if the favours be not equivalent to the injury. And without doube Ser- 
ai Tio xs i adelled co bellotre ge Bo Bing et iran would docunmpnrs he his 
Sons-in-Law, when it was their due tobe bis King. 5 ambition, and impatience to 

is ſo great and inſatiable in mankind, that it not only affects thoſe perſons who 
Hoe Gene riate cad cxpetiaties Gann) but thoſe likewiſe who in reaſon can have no 
ſuch expetancy, as in the example of Tulle the Daughter of Servins, but married to one 
of the Tarquins : which Tullia was ſo enflamed with 6 rite of gopurnings, Gar net con: 
tented with being a Kin s Daughter, tranſported with contrary to all filial duty and 


nd ag raw x Thim ineo.8 conſpiracy, noe 

only again IR but Life. Whereas if Tarquinizs Priſcus and Servins Tullizs 

had known bow to aogaahragytnl” wn rg aa bony. 1ir 7 a rm 

neither loſt their Ki s nor Lives. But Tarquinize Superbus was d for not ob- 

ſerving the Laws ices of the ancient Kings his Predeceflors, as ſhall appear in the 
CHAP. V- 


How a King may loſe hs Kingdom, though he comes to it by inheritance. 


Servins Tullexs, 


tion which his Predecelſar encountred. For 
Predecefſors, and 


to the di of the Senate and People, nor have provoked them to have been ſo di- 
ligent in his expulfioa. Nor is it to be believed that his Son Sextas his deflowring of 
Lacretia was the chief cauſe that he laſt bis Ki bur his infradtion of the Laws, 

| to : 


Th 
W 


lickly by the Senate, and 
CA I Sem mk 
and offence ; fo that in a ſhort time Rowe was deprived 


under other Kings : nor was it for him to diſoblige the 


into the odium of the 

to which they had never been uſed in the days of his Predeceffors ; by which 

ſolent ations he had fo.incenſed and inflamed the minds of the Romans agai 

they were ready for rebellion the firſt opportunity that offered it ſelf ; and if th 
not hapned to Laretie,as ſoon as any other had fallen our,it would have 

effet. And if Tarquin had and lived according; 
and his Son _ m—_ ren peep rand have 

drefled themſelves to Tarquin not to the people of Rome) for juſtice againt hi 
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Ge nn Lent Celtons ofthe Anceitce: 
and if after they are removed, and diſpoſlefled of their authority, they ſhould grow ſo 
wiſe as to underſtand the beheny i womng a Kingdom with Counſel, their 
loſs would be more infupportable, and they would themſelves to a greater pu- 
niſdunont hes Rn em 5 ne 3 eater yo/be beloved by: good 

the way 


people, than bad, and to obey Laws, than to command them ; and to underſtand 
by which this 1s to be have no more to do, but to obſerve the lives of good Prin- 
ces, as Timoleon the Corinthian, Aratus Sicionizs and others, in which they will find 6 
much eaſe and ſecurity to him that and them that are governed, that they will be 
trempred to imitate them, if for nothi g bur the caſineſs of ir. For when men are governed 
well, defire no other liberty ; as ut hapned to the people who were governed by the 
two perſons above named, whom compelled to continue their Princes whilſt they 
lived, though they endeavoured {c times to have laid down, and betaken themſelves 
to a private condition. And becauſe in this and the two precedent Chapters, we have dif. 
ed of the hatred contracted againſt Princes, and the Conſpiracy of the Sons of Brw- 
tus againſt the State, and others againſt Tarquinius Priſcus, and Servius Tullius, 1 think 
it not amiſs ro ſpeak of Conſpiracies more largely in my next Chapter, as being a ſubject 
well worth the obſervation both of Princes and private Perſons. 


—__— 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Conſpiracies, 


12 ne think OT Sus put nntng Onony es, ſee> 
| are thi and danger, both to Princes & private Perſons ; 
hey them ate Blgces love toll the frmen nad their Livet has b open War; 
amd the reaſon is, becauſe few perſons are qualified to make War, but every body can con- 
ſpire. On the other ſide,for a private perſon, no enterprize is more dan and raſh ; for 
let him manage it as wiſely as he can, it 1s full of difficulty, and uncertainty of ſucceſs ; and 
from hence it is that among ſo many Conſpiracies there are ſo few which arrive at the end 
that was deſigned. To the end therefore that Princes may learn how to defend them- 
ſelves ; and private perſons might be more cautious of engaging themſelves in them, bur 
may racer be contemed to iv qui ng Oy Comprar repo ap cov platty, 

enlarge upon the ſubje&t, and leave nothing behind thar is conſiderable for the docu- 
tus, that men are to pay an honour and reſpect to thin and obedience to things 
preſent : chat thy oug to defire Princes, a , 
they are to be & and thoſe go about to conſpire againſt them, do moſt com- 
monly ruine themſelves or their : 

To come therefore to the point,we are firſt ro conſider againſt whom theſe Confſpiracies 
are made,and we ſhall find them either againſt their Country,or Prince : and of theſe two 
dre af Foes le Baror es fk crates, we hve ken amy 

iver up 2 own to , or we have 
blocs. - Hed of the Conjurations Ly. ines Ne C—_ 
are many, but one of more importance than all the reſt, and that is the hatred of the peo- 
ple : for that Prince who has contrated the univerſal odium of the people, may with 
reaſon believe that ſome of thoſe whom he has offended will to revenge themſelves ; 
IT Rennes hy her aac they the general diſcon- 
rent 


upon the Eſtate, Blood, or Honour of the SubjxeR : > cdprads a 
th x Tithe and much more than down-right execution ;_ 
1 


man is { thinking of revenge, and thoſe who are alive will y for 
him ; but when a man isthreatned, and bank wander « peveey of folring, or 
. | ing 


Sf ay 
-'% 


and of which the Prince is likewiſe to have a particular care, for 
perfeRly,bur he will have a Kaife left ro revenge himſelf yi 
to ſuch a degree of debaſement, but he will have 
in reyenge ; and in point of honour, no inj 
the woman ; next to that, is to be? 


Ne annie. ef © Oh jo 
_— Pucritony of Sioodans Bowenel, which wes fend Gow act bs 
the Medici. pany © lag as fromthe ogy cial mary 9 
conſpire againſt their Prince, and that is a of reſcuing their from tyranny 
and uſurpation. This was it which ſet Brutas and Caſes at work againſt Ceſar. Thus 
was it which excited others againſt Phalars, Dyonifins, &c. and againit this there is no re- 
medy, bur depoſiting their ulurpations, and becauſe there are few will do that, there are 
bur tew which eſcape the ill conſequence. 


Al Generns Cereris, fine cads,  fiigeing pages 
Deſcendunt Reges, & ficca morie Tyr anni. 


Slaughter and Blood purſues, be ſeldom lies P; 
Dt bu Coffin that a Tyrant dies. f 


not only a hazard in the deſigning, management,and execution, but even after the execu- 
tion 1s The Jbrarty. do tgusF gn! wing ow 
np, bets LAI le perſon to make away has Pri 
piracy 

known, no body being privy to his ſecret, and therefore ho datgey of coming to the ears 
xs bags} cn ron lony ria wcags. agents 
ſmall, noble or ignoble, favourites or ſtrangers : no raan. bur ſome time or other may have 
excels ty RePrincs, and'ht Gn ons OY IS EIN REES 
ket rt ds uh jr OG A ups Macedon as he was going to the Temple attended 
with a of his walking betwixt his own Son and his Son in Law; but 
Fayeniz we s Contyinan, ang regen Loon, Bs ns In 


el butthr ray il ooh dipole, who wi eo 
in no man W1 expole " where 1 00 to 4 
enough of this pertinacious mialevolence in a ſingle perſon, we wall + doh 
IFacies Are ro 


men or fools, will never 
are deſtirure of all choſe 
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ruined, Bur if they ſhould be + br 3udwyer ath 
walk iÞ apoy reaſon Sp ol as aocell, het 2,520 ble but 
they muſt nuſcarry : and 1 ſuch azare very converſant Prince 
CE een Prat hn cate unckedaagebitied 
ificat Wherefore, when men of mean fortune, or little acceſs at Court confider 
ir own weakneſs and inability, they are diſcouraged from any ſuch defagns 3 and if ar 
uy ms they be fled, and would do tir Pins «mil | hey ger 
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with libelling and railing, and expe& when perſons of greater acceſs and capacity ſhould 
Nreage then oper tis parte, nfl ang uf the poricns are Þ for rrandporred, as to 
atremprt any thing of this nature, ther will is mofe to be commended than their diſcre- 
tion. We ſcethen, where any great has been made, it has been by great per- 
ſons, and ſuch as have been 40 og Cochin prone Fed -uriptarely/\, ol. of 
benefits, as injuries received; ſo it was in the Conſpiracy of Perennizs againſt Commodas, 
Plautianus againſt Severas, Sejanxs againſt Tiberiag, all of them preferred by their ſeveral 


and adyanced to fuch Honours, and Eſtates, that their power ſeem'd 
to want ing of perfeQtion, but the , and that rhey might have them 
as well as the conſpired every one of them a inſt their Prince, and their Conſpi- 
racies had ſuch ends as their ingrat! owever, in the'memory of our Fa- 
thers the Conſpiracy of Giacopo d' Apiano againſt Meſſer Piero Gambacorti Prince of Piſa 
had a better end}; for the ſaid Gi ha been brought up, and carefſed, and advan- 
ced by the faid Piero depoſed his BenefaCtor, and rook away his Government tor his pains. 


£2 that; and loſt tis lifein the buſineſs. And ef Fly ay might have ſuc- 


ceeded, it was his, being a perſon as powerful as the and ſeconded with all 
the conveniences he could : bur the ſame ineſs of dominion that blinded bim 
in the undertaking, blinded him mn the of his deſign ; for had it been mana- 


ved with the leaſt pr it would have been im} to have miſcarried. 

A Prince th who would preſerve himſelf againſt Cpalopecy, is to haye an eye 
rather upon thoſe he has obliged, than thoſe he has offended ; tor they that are offended 
have not thoſe frequent opportunities that the other have ; and for the diſpoſition, it is 
much alike, thedefire of domunion being as great if not greater than the defire of revenge ; 
ſo. then authonty is to'be giyen to his friends with-that caution, that there be always ſome 

i lefr berwaxt the preferment of the Favourite, and the ſovereignty of the 
rince, leſt if his ambition ſhould not be ſatisfied, he ſhould aſpire immediately at the 
Crown. But to-return to our deſign, I ſay, that Conſpiratours being to be great men,and 
fuch-as have cafie acceſs to the Prince, we are now to enquire into the ſucceſſes of their 
Plots, and fee what have been the cauſes of their proſperity or miſcarriage. And becauſe 
(4 ſaid before) the danger is conſiderable in the management, execution, and afterwards ; 
that reaſon there are ak | ape wo ard nd x Log end. In their con- 

1s 


jecture and preſumpri 
Dok ter yatins 
you cannot communicate in that nature but 
will venture their lives for you ; or elſe with 
t: of ſuch kind of Confidents, one or 
in to multiply them,and commut your ſecret 
; tor their affection to you muſt be very great,if 
fear of the puniſhment do nor deter thein : be- 


againſt Lorenzo, and Giuliano de Medicijin which though fifry were concerned, it was ne- 


communicate with ſome Child or Woman that you love, or ſuch other incontinent perſon, 
as Dinus did, who being (with Philotas) a 
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Great, imparted 1t to a Boy that he: loved, called Fidomacbas who: told it to his Brother 


made his Will, ordered Milichins his Freeman to furbiſh up his old' ruſty 
chiſed all his Slaves. diſtributed Mony:among them, arid cauſed rapes and Ligatures tb 
be made to bind up Wounds,he gave occaſion of conjecture to Akebius who accuſetthim 
thereupon to Nero, and Order being given fot his | Scevimus was taken mtv 
cuſtody, and with hint Natals another of the Confpi ; who had been obſerved to 
have talked privately. with him a long time the day -and not ing about their 
diſcourſe, they contradicted one , and were forced to confeſs il | 
From theſe occaſions of diſcovery it is impoſſible to be ſecur'd, bur either by malice,im- . 
prudence, or inadvertency, all will out when ever the Confpirators exceed the number of 
three or four. For if more than one of them be taken, *tis impoſſible-bur they muſt inter- 
fere, becauſe two cannot hang ſo exactly in a Story. If there be butone 
apprehended, and he be a ſtout man, he may have that conſtancy and reſolution 
as tu conceal his Confederates ; bur then bis Confederates muſt have as much courage as 
he, and notdiſcover themſelves by their {light ; for whoſe heart ſoever'fails, whether his 
that is apprehended, or his that is eſcaped, *ris the ſame thing, for the Plot is diſcovered. , 
That example which is mentioned by Titus Livius is very rare and unuſual, where ina 
Conl(piracy againſt Girolamo King of Syracuſe, he ſpeaks of one of the Confpirators called 
Theodoyus, who being ſeized, concealed his accomplices with incomparable conſtancy, and 
accuſed all the Kings Friends ; and his Companions were ſo confident in his courage, that 
none of them fled, or made the leaſt diſcovery by their fear. Theſe are the dangers which 
are to be paſs'd in the conduct or management of an Enterprize, before it comes to execus 
tion ; and as there are dangers, ſo there are ways of evading them. | 
The firſt, the ſureſt, and indeed the only way is not.to give your Confederates time to 
diſcoyer you, but to communicate the buſineſs to thera when it 1s juſt ready for execution, 
and not before. Thoſe who take that courſe, are free from the danger of 'Threatnings and 
Negotiations, and commonly from all the reſt; and have been obſerved frequently to come 
to good end, and there is no man that-is wiſe, vat whnld cuny # if he cork I ſhall 
give you only two Examples. Nelimatzs being unable to endure the Tyranny of Ariſtoris 
mus King of Epirus, got ſeveral of his Friends and Relations together into his houſe, and 
exhorting them to the deliverance of their Country,” ſome of them deſired them to conf 
der, and prepare themſelves ; whereupon Nelimatus cauſed his Servants to make faſt the 
doors, and proteſted to all the whole Company, that they ſhould ſwear to Ay 
about it, or he would deliver them up Priſoners to Ariſtarimus, upon; which they all t 
the Oath, and fallingincontinently to the work, they effected their as Nelimatus 
had contriv*d it. One of the Magi baving by fraud poſſefled himſelf of the Kingdom of 
Perfia,and Orthanus a great Perſon of that Kingdom, having diſcovered the cheat, he hal . 
a conference with fix others of his own quality, to contrive how they tight reſcue their 
Country from the Tyranny of that Uſurper,and (as in the caſe ) when ſome of them 
delired rime, Darius (one of the (ix) ſtood up and declared y, Thar if they would 
not execute it preſently, he would accuſe them every one, and doing it forthwith, they 
proſpered accordingly. Not unlike theſe: rwo, was the way which the e£tolians ed in 
the Aſſaſſination of Nab the Tyrant of Sparta : They ſent one of their Citizens called 
Alexamenes to him with 30 Horſe, 200 Foot under a pretence of a ſupply, comman- 
ing the Soldiers to be obedient to the orders of their chief Officers, but acquainted no» 
y with the deſign bur Alexamenes himſelf. Alexamenes marched to Sparta with his 
Forces, — ng nothing of his inſtruftiong, till they were fit to be executed, 
he did his buſineſs, and the T'yrant was ſlain ; by which reſervedneſs they avoided the firſt 
Gage E being ihbemy which are obvious in the management, and whoever takes 
the ſame courſe, ſhall avoid them as well as they: Piſo (whom I haye mention'd before) 
was a man of honour and reputation, a great intimate of Nero's, and one in whom he 
placed a great deal of confidence. Nero viſited him often, and was many times treated 
ER EILOIIEY Piſo by virtue of this intimacy,was able to make choice 
uch Complices as were ſtout and couragious, and diſpoſed to fuch an Exploit ( which 
great men to do, is no difficult matter) and when occaſion was offered, to break the 
buſineſs ro them ſo ſuddenly,that having no time either rodeliberate or deny ham; he muſt 
neceflarily ſucceed ; and he who examines all the other Exarnples that are mentioned, will 
hnd very few, but have been managed the. ſame way. - | But men of little experience in the 
affairs of che world, do many times commit great errors, and more, when their dehgas 
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, thinking it of importance to bring in a Captain 


ſhould 
= an 
as good as hy 
Emperor, and his Son Antoninzs-;7committed the execution to Seturninas a Tribune,who 
had more mind to betray,than obey him; bur ſuſpeRing that when he came to accuſe him, 
Plautianzw {hould have more credit than he, he a Warrant under his hand to con- 
firm his Conftnifhon, which Plautianas granted, being blinded with ambition, whereby 
it:happen'd that he was accuſed, convicted, and condemned, whereas without that Note, 
and-ſome other circumſtances, Plautianus would have been acquitted, and his accuſer been 
u ſo obſtinately did Plastianus deny all. In the Piſontan Conſpiracy, there was a 
oman called. Epicaris, who had been formerly one of Nero's Miſſes. "This Epicars 
certain Galleys which Nero kept for his 
Guard, ſhe communicated the but conceald the Confpirators, and the Captain be- 
traying her, and accuſing her to Nero, Epicars maintained rhe contrary with ſuch conſtan- 
cy, that the Emperor was amaz'd, and di her. So then, he that communicates a 
thing of this Nature to one, runs but theſe rwo dangers, either of being ſpontaneouſly 
accuſed, and proof to make it z or elfe being accuſed by accident and of 
force, as when his Con s appre ns, and impeaches him upon 
theRack,in both which caſes there is ſomething'to be ſaid ; for in the firſt he may pretend 
malice, in the ſecond fear, and that the extremiry of his rorture conſtrained ' him to ſay 
falſe : So that it is great wiſdom'to communicate with no body, till your deſtgns be ri 
but to proceed according to the examples aforeſaid ; but if you muſt communicate, to 
it but to one alone, himſelf ; m which though there be ſome danger, yet there is 
much leſs than where you communicate with many. Another way, and not unlike this, 
is when the fury or violence of a'T'yrant neceſſitates you to do that to him, which other- 
wiſe he would be ſure to do to you ;/and ſometimes it is ſo ſudden and herce, it leaves you 
ſcarce time to think of ſecuring your ſelf. This is an exigence and neceſſity that has moſt 
it, I will produce rwo examples, and no more. Com- 


KAIF of bis Moninors, and to thet end writ down the names of Aerie, Lettis, Elettus, 
and others (who he deſigned ſhould be pur to death the next night) and put the Note un- 
der his Pillow. Being gone out into a Bath, a Child that be lov'd exceedingly, being 


harry © apart forma upon this Paper, and going out with it in his 

hand, 's met him took it from him, read it, ſent it immediately to 

ing ſenfible of their danger, reſolved to prevent him, and 
Commodas in the Evening. 


| ,was with his Army in Mefoporamia, and having made 
Macrinws his General (a better Stateſman than Soldier) it hapned (as it does to all Prit« 
ces that are wicked) that he to apprehend (what he knew he deſerved) that ſome 
body conſpired againſt him. 'To be more certain, he writ privately to a friend (called 
Maternianws) in Rome, to conſult the Aſtrologers, and give hitn notice whether any body 
was contriving againſt the Empire. Matermanas writ him word he had conſulted them, 
that there were who did aſpire at the Empire, and that Macrinas was the man. This 
Letter coming by accident to the hands of Macrinws, before the Emperor ſaw it, he 
found the neceſſity that was upon him either to kill or be kill'd ; and thereupon commirred 
the execution to a conkgent of his call'd Martial (whoſe Brother Antoninms had ſlain 
not many days before) who kill'd him accordingly. We ſee then that this necefſiry which 
allows us no time, has the ſame effect in a manner with the courſe which was taken by 
Nelimatus of Epirus, as I bave mentioned before. We ſee likewiſe, that (as I ſaid in the 
beginning of diſcourſes) that Commination and ing does a Prince more mif- 
chief, and are the occaſion of more Plots, than violence it ſelf. A Prince therefore is to 
have a Care of that ; tq carels thoſe that are abour him, and keepthem in their Allegiance 


by 


_ 
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by his courteſie. and kindneſs ; if chat will not do, be is to ſecure himſelf otherwiſe az well 
as he can, bur never to bring them into a condition of thinking themſelves under a necel- 
laty of killing or being killd. As to the dangers which atrend the execution of a Plor, 
they ns cube Gta a ſudden alteration of Orders ; a ſudden defection of courage in 
him that isro execute ; ſome imprudence in — or ſome imperfection in the act, 
as when all are not killed that were intended. And firſt we mult underſtand that there is 
nothin -= ſo much Embarraſment, and diſtraCtion to the action of men as new and 
m—_—_ ry. orders to be executed in an inſtant. and quite contraty to what was deter- 
mined before. And if in any thing this variation be dangerous, it is in Martial affairs,and 
in ſuch things as we have er fekenof, for in thoſe caſes there is nothing ſo neceſlary 
as that every man may know certainly his part, that beforchand he may contrive with 
himſelf, and conclude upon all the circumſtances of the Fatt ; whereas if they have fram'd 
their deſigns, and fix*d upon their way, and immediately new Orders ate brought repug- 
nant to the former, it diſturbs all, -and the whole Plot muſt be ruined ; fo that it is better 
ro execute it according to the firſt Order, though there be ſomething of inconvenience; 
than to vary your Orders, with a thouſand times more : But this 1s meant only where the 
variation is ſudden, for where you have time enough, it is not fo dangerous. The Con- 
ſpiracy of the Pazzs againſt Lorenzo and Giuliano de Medici 1s very well known. Their 

rſt Orders were, That an entertainment ſhould be made for the Cardinal of St. George, 
to which the Medic ſhould be invited, and killed. Every mans Office was afſigned ; fome 
were to kill them; ſome were to ſecure the Palace; and others to ride up and down the 
City, and proclaim liberty tothe people : It happened when the Pazzs, Medici, and Car: 
dinal were altogether in the Cathedral in Florence at Divine Service, news was brought 
that Julian would not be at Dinner : the vr ey conſulting again, it was 
reſolved to alter the Plot, and do that in the Church which was deſigned in the Chamber : 
This ſudden alteration, diſcompoſed the whole order ; for Giovan batiſts da Monteſec- 
co would not conſent to add Sacriledge to his Murther, and commur ut in the Church ; up- 
on which they were forced to appoint another in his place, and ſhift all their Agents from 
one Ofhce to another, and their time being too ſhort to fix their reſolutions, commit- 
ted ſo many errors in the execution, that all of them miſcarried. And among the Conſpi- 
rators, when things come to be executed, their heart many times fails them, either out of 
ſudden reverence, or ſudden fear ; for the preſence and Majeſty of ſome Princes is ſo awe- 
ful, it either mitigates or frightens the fury of the Executioner ; Marize being taken and 
kept Priſoner by the Minturnenſes, they ſent a Servant to kill him ; but the poor ſlave was 
fo terrified at the fight of his Perſofli, and the Memory of his Name, that his - | 
faiPd, and he was not able to gothorow, ; and if the confideration of his quality, and t 
Majeſty of his Countenance could dofo much, way roypandr—beb— cr and in di- 
ſtreſs ; how much more are they effeCtual in a free Prince, magnificently adorn'd, and as 
nobly attended. Certainly ſuch a fight is able to ſtrike terror intothe boldeſt perſon,and 
work compathion in the moſt cruel miſcreant. + 

Some there were who conſpired againſt Sitelcs King of Thrace : The day was appointed 
ter the axecutien ; Gay nt en ths IT ; nat an ery darn 
to be given, no body durſt venture, they departed as came, every blamed one 
another, but no body knew what was the impediment, obo uu Seca gee 
with the Gave pciencdation, they were diſcovered at laſt, and received puniſhment for an 
offence which they might, but would not put in execution. Alfonſo Duke of Ferrara had 
two Brothers, who conſpired againſt him, and employed Giamnes a Prieſt and Chantor in 
the ſaid Dukes Chappel, to bring the Duke to them, which he did many times,and it was 
in their power to to have killed him ; but yet not any of them durſt ſtrike bim, fo that ar 
length they alſo were diſcovered, and receryed their reward; This remorſe can proceed 
from nothing bur the terror of his pr anda nar —_ 
nity, which compels them to mercy. But the defects and diſappointments in Un 
of executions, ne ener ey! hon rw vr porn with either of which, the minds 
of the Conſpirators being diſturbed, on Ya TERA Yr they can 
neither ſay, nor do any thing as they And that men are ſubject to thoſe confu- 
ſions and ſurprizes, cannot be demonſtrated than by Livy's deſcription of Alexame- 
nus the on of why Dee _ apt renee entre gy bee 
execution of his deſign againſt Neb the Spartan, having imparted it to his friends, 
tells us, Collegit, & 1pſe anurmium, confuſum tant cogitatione rei. Hereolefled be ming, 
which was im ſome meaſure coufounded with the comtemylation of = 


is no man, how reſoluge and bloody ſoever he be, bur.muſt be ſfurprized a 
in ſuch caſes as thoſe, wherefore for ſuch Exploits, experienced men, nag cen: 
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| been uſed ro thoſe kind of affairs, are to be choſen, and no other, though never ſo ſtour: 


for he that bas had no tryal of himſelf in that nature, 'ought nor to preſume barely u 
his courage z nor can be promi Sy ea ce, by ren chit has cover ae 
is 


png rimes ſo E it makes his Weapon fall out of his 
and, of words fall from his which diſcover the whole Plot. Lacilla the Siſter 
of Commodas, ordered Duimtians ro Kill ber Brother : Qumtianus waited for Commodus 
as he came into the Amphitheater, and meeting him when he came, be ran at him with 
his' naked Sword, crying-aloud, Dueffo ti mando il Senato, The Senate ſends you thu; 
but thoſe words gave an alarm, and he was ſerzed before he could lift up his arm to give 
the blow. Meſſer Antonio da Volterrs, (as is ſaid before) to kill Lorenzo de Me. 
dici, when he advanced to affault him, cryed our, Ab Traytor ! but that exclamation was 
fo gies ere and the ruine of the Conſpi Bur theſe Enterprizes are 
when direQed only againſt one for the reaſons aboveſaid, yet when they 
IS ena Rope oof oo 
ſign ſhould be-well executed at once ; fo that to conſpire againſt a Prince in that way, is a 
doubtful, dan and imprudent thing.. Were it not for the reverence I bear to the 
* Author, | ſhould ſaree believe what Herod ſays of Plautianus, that he commirted to 
one {ingle Centurion called Saturnines, the killing of Severus and Antoninus who lived 
in ſeveral places ; for*tis ſo irrational a thing, that nothing but his Authority could have 
perſuaded me to it. Certain young Gentlemen of- Athens conſpired againit Diecles and 
Hippias, rwo Tyrants in that City, killed Diocles, but Hippias eſcaped, and re- 
venged his death. Chiones and Leonides of Heraclea, rwo of Plato's Diſciples, conſpired 
Clearchus and Satirns, rwo ts of that place ; Clearchns was murtbered, but 
Satirus ſurvived and revenged it. Pazzi (whom we have ſo often mentioned) kil- 
led only Fulian de Medici, bis brother eſcaping ; ſo that from theſe Conſpiracies againſt 
ſeveral perſons, all wiſe gy nn as things that are fatal to themſelves, their 
Country, and every body elſe ; for thoſe who are thereby render'd the more cruel 
and'Tyrannical, as appears by the aforeſaid es in Florence, Athens, "and Heraclea. 
And therefore the Conſpiracy of Pelopidas againſt Ow was admira 


ſome accident happening i the very a&t. The very morning that Brutus and 
exp Sr rears nagar.” 10> it hs ho had long Acourſe with Cs: 
Popilins Lenas one of the Confſpirators, which the reſt of the accomplices obſerving, con- 
cluded that Popilius had diſcovered all to Ceſar, and was giving him an account ; where- 
upon it was dn ge ans fy mane nrady 0rd pn eqns, 
and dou they had done it, but that their diſcourſe broke off; and Ceſar went away 
without any Commotion, Theſe imaginations are ſometimes very confiderable, and to be . 
regarded with a great deal of prudence, and the rather, beat ihe addy mah up; 
for he who is conſcious to himſelf, is always apt to ſuſpect rhat they are talking of him; 
and it may fo fall out, that a word ſpoken to another intent, may gaul and diſturb you as | 
much as if it were ſpoken on purpoſe, and either force you to fly, or ſo haſten and preci- 
pitate the execution, that you run your ſelf many inconveniences, eſpecially where 
many are privy tothe Plot. Eads bend yen and OCcca- 
ſonal, no direQtions can be given againſt them, bur by which men are to regu- 
A _— Es van tn we tt —cmmmglonypts eve. 
inceaſyt againſt P I given him his Daughter in Marriage, and taken ber 
from hum again, conſpired his death, and laid his deſign thus, Pani wearedmat eve. 
oy ay py wn, of 2- OI on andy oy 
_ houſe : upon this conſideration, Julivs his accomplices into 
1s-houſe, with intention to aſſault bim as he went by ; to which purpoſe be armed them 
all, and diſpoſed them into the Porch, that they might be ready upon a ſignal to be given 
from a Window above : It hapned that P being juſt by, the at the Win- 
dow r6 the fignal, when by accident in <be very nick. of time Pandofur mer a friend, 
'and [top to ſalute him : Some of . his Attendants paſſing on, heard a noiſe of Arms, took 


the Alarm, ON en opted PRs 
Julio and his Companions forced to fly from Siene, and by the encdlexe « this ren- 
4 counter, 


: 
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count, which not: only -hindred the execution ar that time, but defeated the wholeentes- 
. WEas.. Pk | | KEY? 


prize.” | | LIGHT 77 Some non 
Bur againſt theſe accidents no remedy can be preſcribed, becauſethey rarely; 
however it is neceſſary to think of as many, and provide Arr wan (123 We:Cank 
It remains now-rhat we fay ſomethung of thoſe dangers which we incur: after execution is 
done ; of which ſort there is bur ene; and thatis, when ſomebody 4 alive that ,awy rey 
venge it: as his children, brothers, 'kinſmen , and ſuch others to whom the gory 
may deſcend by right of inheritance ; and theſe may be left to revetige'the death of rhe! 
Predeceffor, ether by your negligence, or by ſome of the accidents aforeſaid; -as it 
to Giovan- Andrea ds Lampognano, who conſpirmgiwith other » killed the Duke: 
Milan, but they left two of his Brothers and one of his Sons behind, who- revenged it un 
duetime. But in theſe caſes the Confpirators are to be excuſed, becauſe there 153-na-re- 
medy to be provided; but where by their own imprudence or negligence they ſuffer any 
ſuch toeſcape, thege it is otherwiſe, and they are highly to be condemned, Ar: Forums 
Livin (ome there were who conſpired againſt Count G:ro/amo, flewhim, ſeized upon his 
wife and children, (which were very young)- and clap'd them in Priſon: a , rand 
they had to the Caſtle, | bur the Governour was nketdety, and would aotea hems 
the Counſels (called Madonne Caterms) made them a propoſition, that if they would ſut- 
fer her to go into him, ſhe would prevail with the Governor to ſurrender, and that in the 
mean time her children ſhould be lefr as hoſtages 1n their hands. The Conſpirators. be- 
heved her, and let her go in, bur ſhe was no ſooner in the Caſtle, bur the began to upbraid 
thera by the death of her Husband, and threaten them with all potlible revenge ; andto 
convince them that her care and compatlion for her children ſhould not reſtrain ther ; ſhe 
ſhew'd them her genitals thorow the windows, to let them know , that if they killed thoſe, 
ſhe had wherewithal to have more: fo that perceiving their error too late, and being-deſti- 
rute of all counſel, their indiſcretion was puniſhed with their perpetual baniſhmenr. / Bur 
of all dangers afterthe fat is committed, none 1s fo fatal as the affeRHion of the to 
their Prince whom you haveſlain. For their revengeis not potiible tb be prevented. Of 
this, the murder of Ceſar may be an example: for the people of Rowe being his friends, 
his death wasthorowly revenged upon the Conſpirators, who afterwards ( though in {eve- 
ral times and places) were all of them {lain. Conjurations againſt ones Country are not 
ſo dangerous as Conjurations againſt ones Prince; for in the contrivance and management 
the dangers are not ſo many; 1n the execution they are bur the ſame; and atter the fact 
5 commurred, they are nothing atall. In the management and 10n the dangers 
are not ſo many,becauſe a Citrzen mgy make his parry, and put his aftaits ina poſture with- 
out diſcovery; and if hisorders benor interrupred,bring his deſigns to a very good end; ; 
or if they be it OE CC PR EREIARIING or nd 
out ſome other way that may be more-commodious; . bur all theſe (it is to be underſtood.) ' 
are tobe done only in Commonwealths, where the manners of che u_ are beginning 
to be corrupted ; becauſe where warn Arn mens 1m defigns will never come into 


 anyoftheir thou DE pg lick where the dangers are not ſo great, there 
are many Ways | w_p——— to make themſelves Princes; becauſe a Commonwealth 
-s not ſ@-quick and as a Prince, their ſuſpicion is lefs, and by their 


caution : beſides, they are commonly in more awe of their Grandees, and theretore the 
Grandees are more bold and couragious againſt them. Every body has read Catlins's 
Conſpiracy written by Salut, and can tell how Cat:lime (after wer 7 ns hs. 
continued 1n Rome, but came audgcioully intorhe Senate , and had the conhdence to 
inſolently both rorhe Senate and Conſul ; fo great reverence had that City, for its Citi- 
zens. And when things were gone {© far, thathe had left the City, and was got to the 
headof an Army, Lentulus, and the reſt of the Confpirators bad never been ized. had 
not there been Lerters produced againſt them under their own hands. 

Hanno a great Citrzen in Carthage had a mind to uſurp; and in order thereto; 
he had contrived at the Wedding of one of his Daughters to poiſon the whole 
Senate, and then make himſelf Prince: when his \plot was diſcovered, the Senate 
troubled themſelves with no farther proviſion againſtit, than by making a Law againſt 
exorbitant feaſting upon ſuch kind of occaſions, ſo greatwas their ewe Gomp of 
bis quality ! Bur in a Conſpiracy againſt ones Country, the greateſtdanger hes inthe exey 
cution ; for it ſeldom happens that a particular Citizen is ſtrong enough to ſubdue a whole 
Country ; and every man is hot General of an Army, Cer, Aparbecer Chomener nd 
others were, who had their Armiesready to back their deſigns. To ſuch the way is eafie 
and ſecure ; bur they who want thoſe advantages muſt manage their bukneſs with more 
cunning, or employ toreign afliſtance: this cunning and artifice was uſed by Pipftrates.the 


Eee Athenian ; 
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arenſes , and thereby got himſelf repura- 
his hank ene mornion nad ron da ante, 
Nability had abuſed him, and defiriog that he mighe be 
wavy nas Tr rs. oc Ap ; Which being granted incon{i- 
ly, gave hi degreees to hamſelf abſolute. P us Petruccs 
pared dm ) Tarmd as dlemmrand by way of notary rs 1 
Palace, which was a mechanick ment that others had « | Yetthoſe few arm'd 
; oy vatueof that place, by degres gave bim ſuch re- 


ren who were under his Com 

Pe he made Prince: Others have raken other ways, and by 
time, and their induſtry, arrived atthe ſame dignity without any danger : but thoſe who 
have endeavoured to makethemſclves Maſters of their Country by their own force, or 
foreign ſupplies; bave had various events, as fortune was pleaſed to befriend them! Cata- 


line was ruined: Hanne ( of whom we have | ) failing in his poiſon, arm'd 
many thouſands of his Partiſans, which were all ſlain with bim. in of the principal 
Cirizens of Thebes, by the help of a Spartan Army', made themſelves of that Cuy, 


and ryranniz'd over it: { that if all againſt their Country be examined, 
there will none, or bur very few be found to romiteniad in the management z bur the 
whole ſtreſs of their or bad fortune has layn uponthe execution, which being once 
paſs'd, they are ſubjectto no moredangers than what depend upon the nature of the Go- 
verniment; for when a man uſurps, and makes himſelf a Tyrant, he expoſes himſelf to 
thoſe natural and inſeparable dangers which arc the* conſequences of Tyranny, againſt 
which he has no other remedies than what have been deſcribed before. 

This is what I havethoughr convenient to write upon the ſubjeRt of Conſpiracies ; and 
if I bavediſcourſed only of thoſe which are executed bythe ſword, and not by poiſon, i 
is becauſe they havethe ſame orders and methods. True it is, the way of poilon is the 
moſt dangerous, as gs. uy more uncertain, becauſe every one has not convenience, but is 
forc'd to confer with other people, and the neceſſity of that Conference is much to be 


thoſe who killed 
ftrangle him. Princesthen have no Enemy ich dangerouſly expoſed, 
than 20 theſs Conſpinaties becable Socnar Hake nga wy oma the 


( | 
before they think of revenge ) ſeriouſly ro 
aro the band aan: hnd them potent and ſtrong , till 
they have furniſhed with a force , no notice is to be taken ; if 
notice be taken, they are unable to defend themſelves, and certainly ruined ; for the Con- 


: for having (as we ſaid before) left two of their Legions at Capus for the ſe- 
curity of : Cay 6g the Sammites ; the Commanders of the ſaid 14 conſpu'd 
_» to makethemſclves of the Town. The Romens baving notice. of their 
committed the prevention of it to Rutilizs their new Conſul, whoto lull and delude the 
Conſpirators, gave out that the Senate had confirmed that Station to thoſe Legions for 
another winter, which the Legions believed, and thinking then they ſhould have time 
enough, wr 4-5. mags +» pork 1 Cp 0g obſerving the Conſul ro draw 
them away in y, and diſpoſe them into other parts, they began to ſuſpeR, and that 
ſuſpicion made them diſcover themſelves, and pur their plot in execution. Nor caryan 
| be more ly foreither ſides; for by it we may ſee how cool and re- 
miſs people are derby have rim enough ; and how ſudden and vigorous 
j+orkg—1 farms And the Prince or Commonwealth which would deter the 
diſcovery of -a Plot, cannot doit with more advantage to himſelf, than by giving the Con- 
ſome handſom occaſioh to believe that they may execute it with more eaſe and 
ity another time ; for thereby the Prince or Commonwealth will ave more leiſure 
to'provide for their defence: they who have proceeded otherwiſe, have but baſtened their 
own'riiine, as we have ſeen in the caſe of the Duke of Arhens, and Gulielmo de Paxzi. 
j | The Duke having made himſelf Sovereign in Florence, and underſtanding there were 
| Conſpiracies againſt him ; without enquiring farther into the buſineſs, cauſed one of them 
to be ap! - which giving an alarm tothe reſt, they immediately took arms, and 
turn'd the Duke out of his Gopwemnacy: Gulielmo being Commiſlary for that City in 7 
4 


Vitelli,and that their deſign was to: 
chutheg directly, without conſidering 
rag doo aan ana 
r - 
their ar, diſclainn's the Flawiine 
Confoiracies are weak,and in their 1 # thay rnd, | 
oar of hand, wi | © follow rhe 
Athens, or Dion of Syraixſe, of | 
rn ben 


: for Colippus. 
danger, he did it fo effeftually,that it 


A_— —_— 


' CHAP. vIt. | ia 


Haws it comes ts ſs that bn the changes of State, fram liberty to ſervitade, 
and from Graitats ts liberty , ſome are ery innocent , oy /> wha ho 
bloody. | a : 


who arc then in authority, will 
the reyolution upon crnſinicn of 
5 bir 
have been 


$. 'Of cha ar 

Kings to 
the Medici were 
advanced by the 
them our of the 


vote of. the people, | 2n 
very Hiſtory of their is enough to a a Reader ; 
a7 1.1 =, 


; at when 
without the leaſt pre} STAIRS 
yah ye more than turning 


—_ 
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He who would (þ, g the form of a Government , is 10 confider ſeriouh bo . 
"on what graands be does it , and the diſpoſtion of the Shit 4 


Jr bn been tid befor, that anevil diſpoſed Citizen can do no great bur: but in an, Jl 


| defirous Dm precufiee hinkelf xtraordicary authority in Rowe, by favouring 
the people in thefale of fuch Lands as the Rowens bad conguered from the Hernici , the 
Senate diſcovered it, and grew {© jealousof him, that when 1n a ſpeech of his to the people 


he profer ra an ian eng R$ bad hep received bor that the Senate had 
ſcnt tar} out OM, boquaghe ahoony ectaled x; GappoluÞ that Spwrius intended 
hat their liberty ſhould make it good : /but had the people of Rome at that time been cor- 

or 1ll diſpoſed, they had taken his mony, and opened him a way to the making him- 
ſelf abſolute; bur the of Manlius Capitolinus is than this, for by that we 
may ſte how the courage and integri which bo expotiled to hip Country in theyy wars 
againſt the _ Ns I owded and extinguiſhed by an infatiable defire of 
a ” 


of honour ; and ſo ſtrang Cape ogadenn ry ion, that not cong 
| City, or indiſpoſed t were to any 
Naik rumihs in pro ye arte 


op ; forin thiscaſe (though the Nobility and be were 
friends, and herce defenders of one ancthers intereſt ) none of them, nor his very ce- 
ſation in his behalf ; and whereas at other Trials the friends of che crimi 
timro 10-Mourping, circugaſtances 


mer) that menin their affairs , eſpecully of impor- 
rance, are to conſider the times, and accommodate thereuntoz and thoſe who by the un- 
happineſs of their eleQtion, or their natural inclination do otherwiſe , live always unfor- 
tunately, and are more in all theirenterprizesthan they who comply with the 
times. Anddoubtleſs, by the fore-mentioned exprelbon of the iſtorian , bad Manlixs 
been born in the daysof Marius and Sylla, when the Maſs was corrupt and depraved, and 


ſuſceptible of any form his ambition would have imprinted, he had bad the ſame ſucceſthar 
ime bn þ gn ary _ So again, badgMarius and Sylla come into the 


, | Aanlius, they had miſcarried as bedid, and been loſt in their firſt - 
attempt, ® Far wc boa cned converſion may indeed give a touch and 
tinQure; 10N to | s impoſlible his life ſhould be long enough to 
" debauch them ſo totally that he may expe any advantage of it in his =; 
| | fs 
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- crang of man, that they cannot reſtrain their 
ſuing them wedpy > ; bur they circumvent and themſelves in nA. ed 

which ey are mol 7 = fone ba veneers ah panience,, at $7 

ſometimes for want of judgment v mn before the tritter-be 
, and areruined in their "Hetenfert word alter a SI 
ſerup himſelf, muſt atrend till rime __— Noagke cl *_ 
diſorder, which of re ne when bots 6 as we ſaid 
mples 0 


ſhould be ſo bappy, and live long excugitto ao or area ro 


Df ber, 2e here cone yranny, aparys wh to d the manners of the pec- 
Gender nabierbowfirctlf tt, eu ambiqpa ; and by' ſo doin Sin 
Day be able wo jnd fab ſicves of his Enterprin For to avour tb trtake a 
le free, that are in their Nature,” isas bard a matter, as to keep them in ſervi. 
tude, who are diſpoſed to be free. And becauſe we have (aid-bef, ro Ht 
operations men arg to conſider and proceed according tq the quality the tunes, wy 
ſpeak of it at large in the following Chapter. 


”_—_ —_— —_— 


——__ 
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"CHAP. IX: 
How he that wonld ſucceed, maſt accommodate to the times. 
I's my ns conlidered with my {elf that the occaſion of every "ng" 


; in the one and the other are immoderate, mr 
ſerve ther j rerms, therefore boch of them doerr; but their error and 
cuſtoms ſuit and correſpond with the ritnes; and who kimſelf in his 
deco nccontingro the impulſe of his own Nature. Every one cantell ell bow Fahiar Maxi 
rw tat fr orb wht ere 'Contrary to 
the ancient boldneſs Romans, it hapned oy was more 
conformable to thoſe times; for Henibal %? 
elared with his good fortune, as having twice 
Commonwealth having loſtmoſt of her beſt Soldiers, tl enum in 
them = 


Þ 
3 


confulion, nothing could have happen'd more ſeaſonably to , have ſuch a 
General who by hi cautionand cuntiutioncould keep the Enemy Enemy at's Bay. Nor could 

times have been more fortunate to. his way oe? for that that flow an@# 
deans way wxccenablin Rabies, CO afrerwards when Stipio 
being defon co pai ki Army ineo Africh to giv x penn F abiss 


{tly, as one who conld nor y 
rr to ips thedifficulties that were upon him 
'S ys ferret urn erpbrygtondnry cn and the 
nat wy" ove conhfider the times were altered , and the ofthe Wir was 

wes, calages them: And if Fabins at thattime had beth x of Rome, he 
worſted in the War, 'as notknowing how to frame his Counſ®l according 
CN hs Buetherebringin chr Commonwealth ſomany brave 
excellent Commanders of -all ſortsof cempers and bumours, fortune 'woald ave it 
as Fabius was ready in hard and difficulttimes, to ſuſtaini the Enemy , aid « 
War j* fo afterwards when affairs were in a berter poſture, Scipio was pre 
and condludeir. whey dau that an is lor 
generally more fortunate, than z Principality, | 
can framethem(elves better ro the di of the rimes: For a Prince being accuſtomed to 
one way , 1s hardly to be got our of it, rpm rt mv 
it-very much. - Piero So ( whom I have mentioned before ) 
tleneſs and humanity ineall bis. ations; 9 6 
rumes were accordin when the times 
aliderchat meekneſs 2H bucallicy, Pi was ata 
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Po true c: 


—_— mnoried hn wah great vigour 
in every thing ; bur 

ather er Counlels, vo certainly been ruined, becauſe 
And the reafon why we cannot change lo ealily with the 
oppalſe our ſelves againſt what we natu- 

whos we have tryed one way, and have always been 
ref ow rage wecan do fo well any other ; and this 
ons Frame verietfo y,becauſc ſhe varies the 11mes, bur 

he does not way of tus adminiſtrations. it 1s the fime mn 4 Commonwealth, 
if the Tere hoes thetimes obſerved, and their Laws and Cuſtoms alrered accoy- 
, and the Government be ruped, as we have oe largely 

ay thoſe alterations. of their Laws are more flow in a 


t, let bim change his 
pare "op pe rods Bur becauſe we have mentioned F a- 
8 Bay, I think it not amiſs to enquire in the 
oh > ofalehd toon any terms to engage, can beobſtru- 


may _ 
aggro ms bp 


5 bt Enemy, 


"7 WA —_——— * % © &# — 


CH AP. X 


A General cannot avoid fighting, when the Enemy is reſolved to 
Engage him Mo any terms. 


Ss - 
wu | 9m rhe ria 06 ag wy, bar nolene ſari 
C indies, > locus alienys, b 
_ kh the French , becauſe be would we 


"and above all 

—_ . ae oy (en who pofired tho Surry = , 

I oc i| jpioanpAcenne,a Greg who delires bo cannot avo! 
ye yam = Pg Hae him. N he's 

Nanue, in a much. os cobid him when the Enemy 


pars v2 odio  roton kanſe For to kerp and avoid fighting, 


| en CT ety out tore of Spics 
Foul wn = 


Tay Mow fn 
Auaſanacon yew fol, that isro (h 

cy ray wager” the other are dangerous. Inthe 

frong Town, bur ub he ncan the Enemy, and a generous Prince "el Gone ro 
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the hazard of a Batrel, than ſpin outa War with ſo much detriment to his Subjets. In 
the ſecond, your ruine isevident; fot cooping up your Army in a City , the Enemy will 
block you up, or beliege you , me berg of» boa _— — a 
ſcarcity of proviſions, and ſupplies beirig cut off, you will be forced to -& that 
wa 15g aſe of then eu Eg is very uy F abite his way of I 
his guard, and k his Arm GEE van is laudable and good, when 
any. is © runbag v._rog-- resnot — Not canit be faid that F's- 
bizs declined hgbring, but that be deferred till he could do it with advantage; fot had 
Hanibal advanced againſt him, Fabius would bave kept his | prongs , EE.) 
| Hanibal wastoo cunning for that ; ſorhat Heniba/as well as F abizs avoided fighting ; but 
if either of them would bave fought «141, - pore three 
that is, the two foreſaid, and flying. this which Gy io truc/iamencaiby a 
examples, but more particularly by the War which the Roymens I Tg roger 
don; Philip being invaded by the Romans, reſolved not to come to a ; and to avoid 
«, he ( as Fabins din hey} encemped his Army upon the top of a Mountain, and cn- 
trenched himſelt ſo ſtrongly, that he believed the Romens durſt not have ventured to come 
at him : But they notonly adventured, bur removed him fromthe Mountain, forced him 
to fly with the greateſt part of his Army, and bad it not been for the of the 
Country which hindered the purſuit, the Macedonians had all been cut off. © Philip, then, 
being unwilling to fight, and having ( as I ſaid before) encamped upon the Mountains not 
Sc Gem the Revtons, dk ack rruſthim ſelf ro his advantages; and having found by ex« 
perience that he was not ſecure there, he would not pi himſelf u in a Town , but made 
choice of the other way, and kept himſelf aa difance ;fo as the Romans came into 
one Province, he would remove into another, and what place ſoever the Rowen: left, he 
would be ſure to come to : At length finding this protraction of the War , made his af- 
fairs but worſe, and that his Subjects were barraſſed by both Armies, he Teſolved to try 
bis fortune, and bring alltothe deciſion of @ Battel: But it is convenient to ayoid fighting 
when your Army is in the ſame condition asthiole of Fabins, and Swlpitixis; that is, when 
it is fo conſiderable that the Enemy fears to attack you in your ; and though 
he has got ſome footing in your Country, yet not ſo much as isable to « burton 
proviſions; in this caſe *ris beſt to decline fighting, and follow the exam Salpitins, 
Nolens ſe fortune committere, &c. But in all other caſcs it is not to be done, but with . 
diſhonour and danger; for to abner pr; Spun is a3 bad as to be routed ; and more 
diſhonorable, becuuſe he gave no proof of his courage, and though he eſcaped by the diffi- 
culry of the Country ; yet whoever follows his example without that conveni may 
chance to beruin'd, No man will deny but Hanibal was a great Sudids, and of meep 
oy A papel; ono wget ate; Lata Sage, DERad Reb leg 
his advantage to have protrafted the War , he would havedone it, and perchance (being a 
great Captain, and having as good an Army) he would have done it the ſame way as 
F abins did in Italy; but ſecing he did not doit, it is probable he was diverted by 
extraordinary. occaſion. For ns her pen Mp gta INNS genes 
that for want of pay, or ſupplies, A Pre gen ng) mad if he 
tries not his fortune before his Army disbands , for ying , he 1scertainly loſt ; by 
Gr temas oe aporamer. And horechl hone theo <ioted willatiors ep 
beaten, we are to behave our ſelves honourably, and *tis more honourable to be overcome 
by force, than by ſome error to run your felt into incommodities that ruine you after- 
wards. *Tis not unlikely but Hanibat tnight be impelled by ſome ſuch neceſſity ; and on 
rabies Fr adn ts 1 0 wy ng, rae Won? ap mer era 
ther be would have attacked him in his Trenches, he had already conquered 
Syphax, and got ſuch footing in Africk, that he was as ſafe, and with as much commodi 
as1n Italy ; but it was otherwiſe with ba) when he had todo with Fabiws; and 
the Famed when they Infanifia et I, yon Ss; ord 
. avoids fighting with more difficulry, as being obliged everthe Enemy a 
ob ie) 19 girehan Bare 2 be loner np Town hedge 


ſo much rhe more, as in our times it 'd to Charles, Duke , Who was 
beaten up ih his Leaguer before Morat 1s $a vey And the ſame 
| Gf ii ode French ax the Seige of Noverra, where they were attacht and beaten 


by > SWIEKTI, 


CHAP. 
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' CH AP. XI. 


One perſon phat hits many Enemies upon his hands , though he be inferiour . 
"#9 them, yer if he can ſuſtain their firſt impreſſion , carries commonly the 


Vietory. 
power of the 'Tribunes of the and neteffary in the City of 
Retoetocorretdthe ambitiahof the N otherwiſe would have debauch'd 
theſaid City much ſooner than they did : Noble, whoohery things,” ſo it happened 
in this; ke beſte mol — tothe' Commonwealth, there was an occulr, 
and remote evil that lay ſn mare broom ye hire opt 
Forthe inſolenceof the Tri _ TN terrible 
bs Frame aa pliglaraad ad doe miſchief tro rhe Com- 
monwealch, bad not Claudius by his wiſdom nd out a way to temper 


and ballancetheir fury, by the interceſſion their Colleagues, andthe way was by Choo- 
fing our ſome perſon among the 'Tribunes , whom either out of fear, or corruption, or 
love rohis Country they could diſpoſe to withſtgnd the deſigns of his Brethren, and 
Ne inſt them , whenever their reſolutions were wading to the diminution 0 the 
or prejudice of —_ Stare. Which way of reſtraining the petulancy of rhe 
mers a long timeof great advantagetothe Romens,and may give us occaſion 
toconſider , whether a __—_- of fron] go perſons, againſt one leſs powerful 
than they ( whilſt united ) is like to be ſucceſs aſt him that is alone; or whether 
the lingle perſon has the advantage againſt the cy. Tanfwer, Thar thoſe whoſe 
Forces are united , = many times ſtronger, bur their performances are ſejdom fo grear,as 
the yes rs > ey nothin go ſtrong, for committing an infinite number of 
(in which Like rd) he will-be able with a little 
induſtry ro break, didn enfeeble them : To opal there is no need of go- 
ingto antiquity for examples ( where there is plenty enongh ) the paſſa of our own 
times will furniſh us ſufficiently. on the year 14-84., all Iralyconfederated againſt the Ve- 


netian, who, when they were wr'd and diſtreſd that they were unable to keep 
the field , found» way to work off nt Lodavic ( Governor 'of Milan ) trom their 
League, by which means rms rowers a Peace, and reſtitution of what they 

but they got a Durchy of Ferrave ; fo that they whoſe Forces 
were too weak to appear 27 — owe when they cameto treat, were the greateſt 


by the War. Not many years lince, the _— Chriſtian world ſeemed to conſpire 
againſt France; yet before the end of the War, 4 -fell off from the League, 
made his Peace with the French, and forced midi or Confederazes, one after one,to 
do thefame. And from hence we may calily colle& that as often as many Princes or 
States are con a oree ah y ſingle Prince or Commonwealth, if the fingle 
Prince and Common ro withſtand their firſt impreſſion, and ſpin 
out the War, be will certainly pt; DE i te free be ant AG ws Gothes hes 
n dan ger, as it happen'd to the Venetian: ; for had been able ro have 
ſuſtainedtherr ſhock, and protracted the War, till _ uched ſome of the 
Confederates, the French had never done them ſo much miſchief, and they had 
themſelves from ruine : But their Army being too weak to confront them, 'and 
too little to dividethem, they were undone ; and this is evident by by wh hap wr: 
ward; for as ſoon asthe Pope had recovered whathe had'loſt, he reconciled bimſdf, and 
became their friend ; the Spaniard did theſame, and both of them would have been glad 
to' have continued Lombardyth the Venttians, rather than the French ſhould have gotit, 
ITT The Yenetians at that ps - hr have pre- 
vented a great part of their given ſome ſmall ir Terricory 
doe re pe rhereby hve heme the ; bur then they have it inrime, 
a not have appeared to have been done by — "O 
rg pn puocondert when thar Ga have been 
conceal, yr meſfeCtual. Bur before thoſe trou eg wird few afa 

Venetian Citizens foreſee ;- fewer that could remedy ir; and none at all 
GEIECY To conclude therefore this Chapter, I do pronounce, that asthe R#- 

the ambition of their Tribunes, was the multitude of them, our of 

which they always found ſome or other , that they could make for the intereſt of the Publick; 


ſoit isa remedy for any Prince that is aconfederate Enem When he 
Fiery erate rhe 4 wen Mr ſeparation. - 
CHAP. 
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CHAV. Xl. $ 
A wiſe General i to put a'neceſity of fighting apon hu own Army, FAN to pres + 


wet it to bu Enemies. 
mann 
hen you 
never brought 
of old, underſtanding well the virtue of this aeceiiity ; and how much more 
deſperate and obſtinate their Soldiers were rendered the , made it their care to ing 


of their defence be great, iis enterprize is the tnore difficult; becauſe the 
inacy of the is like to be the er ; but where there is no ſuch 


| yer 
other cauſes which quarmphe wm obſtnate in their defence, GEIREER 
the | barred of Hite iy berwixr neighbouring Pr 
Seares, which proceeds from an infariable defire of Dominion in Princes, and as zealous an 
they be conſtituted as in Tuſcany, 
Glonad the 


; and they are ſo 
far from refiſhng a change, thar do many tines deſire ir. So that h the Cities 
roar Fo Fan, Cate rn ally Blangye, tim Gd jen hs Picton 

the Florentine, yet they were reduced with more eaſe; becauſe 
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it as an argument to encourage his men to fight more obſlinately, that the Romans having 

refuſed their fair overtures of Peace,; were reſolved War ; and therefore there was no 

other courſe, but of ptr: they muſt fight. (oye be) Fuſftum of bellum, quibus 

mag ye pri Far up rn! 5/91 5 2 ret oy 477 
nelies be are piouſly t u o has no of 5 to c 

whi Ceaaded the he bop! h his Vietory. C. bo bp was at the head To 


Arm — t non rmy ofthe Yejentes bein into his Cam 
pom ayes. o IN his ud ths __ and f Lew? the P 


ED? but the Vejenter vin were deſperate, | 
with ſo much courage and fury, that they Ware priap-on Fran and had cut off his ug 
," had not one of the Tribunes very wiſely opened them a way to be gone: In ber 
action ring; Frormpmacdger the Vejentes were under a neceflity of ting, there was 
of their courage; but when a way was opened for their retreat, they choſe 
olſciand the Equi were entered upon the confines of the Romans, who 
> rea up ane iy Smany at Bartel, it happened that 


mf recs yr glen Dong 
ene ete aF Oe wat alt the Roman Generals (havin formed and entred Yi 
—_— part of his Army) to facilitate his Viftory, and rake away from the Enemy 

Et gave Orders (and fo loud harehaPSjqus might be ſure ro 
= that no dare rotouch any man who had thrown down hi Arms, by 
to throw down his Arms, and-the City 


ki wie Hp abar-ewther tume, that Stratagem has been uſed by leveral 


I 


CHAP, XIII 


Whether we are more ſafe in a good General with a bad Army, or agood 
Army with a bad General.. . L | 


Miz Artius Coriolanus being baniſhed from Rome, retired tothe Volſci, where having 
got an Army roger he returned to Rome to revenge himſelf for the injury hs 
fellow done him, and he had done it effectually, had not the Prayers and 
Piety «by. Mc payetes poee roo hi, than all the power of the Romans. 
From which paſlage Titus Livins oblerves,that the Roman Commonwealth encfeaſed more 
by x ipirwa.ur x uatairodgee Ay yrdi  ICIE becauſe though 
the Volſci bad been always beaten before ; yet when they got a Rowan General, they were 
_pbagy for the Miqgne's But though Lzvy was of that { rye 5 np yet in many 
parts of his Hiſtory there are ifiſtances, NEED Soldiers have done things, 
5 (——_ ont Oar ono, aver their Catal, were Þ than 
op nidore » Thusit happened in the Army which the Romans 
2 Fpatonnke the the two Scipio's which, when both their Comman- 

ders were ſlain, behaved it KIffo well, that it not only defended ir ſel, but defcated the 
Enemy, and preſerved that Provincetothe Romans, Sothatin the whole, there are examples 
on both ſides, where the Soldiers have done bravely, and got the ViQbry by their, valour, © 
a9d-where the Gang? ofthe Grnanat hes dane og munch a#.6, whale Army ; from whence 
be concluded that they are mutually uſeful, and that the Soldier is as much advan- 

by the excellence of his General, as the General by the courage of his Army. How- 
_ this I think will not be unworthy our conſideration, rs moſt formidable, a 
Army under a bad Commander, . or a good Commander with a bad Army: Inthe 

re or wht ay fa taneFans on ve for when he went into Spain againſt 
voce wor who had a good Army under their command, he went with much 
confidence ; becauſe, as he ſaid himſelf, 1bat ad exercitum fine duce, He went againſt an 
De nn reflecting thereby upon the inſufficiency 'oftheir Generals, Again 


when 
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when he went into 7heſ againſt Pompey, his expreſſion was Vado ad duce Exercita. 
Ck cal: Fragood without an Army.” ' It remainsnow that we whether it 
be moſt calie for a good Captain to make a good Army, or a good Army to makea' 
Captain. Bur to this , in my opinion, it is cakily-antwered; for many good 'menan'an 
Cn hen Chef ca eter hel Genie and inftrudt him: ſo; as that hemay be 
fir ro command the reſt, than the beſt General in the world car make Army expertand 
ready, Lucullas when be was ſent againſt Mithridates, was in mat- 
ns yet being being ia'n goall 0 Army, where hieteforice C Officers were good good, he quickly 
became a — Ras fads wife: SIE 
v and having referred ro diſciplin* Sempronizs Grac in a ſhortrime 
ho anode thees coliide Bubb Pelopidas and and Epominandas after they had 
Country from the Tyranny of the Spartans, in'a-ſhort time made their Country-men fo 
good Soldiers, that they were not only able ro contend, but to conquer the Spartans. So that 
the caſe is equal, and which ſoeyer is good, may make the other fb too. Nevertheleſs a 
good Army, without a good Commander, inſolent and dan = (tering ry 
in the Macedonian Army after Alexander was ind as ieisin civil Ware Wars 
Soldiers ; > that 1 chinleif there be mare. conkdidters be repoledin the cogthetin'the 
other, it is to be rather in the General, than the + <ſpecaally'if he has time toinſtruct 
and diſcipline his Men; for an Army without a \aflent and mutinous. ' Thoſe 
Captains therefore are worthy of double honour, who have not only the Enemy to over- 
come ; but are to inſtruQ, and prepare their Forces, before they bring them to engage. 
And in doing ſo, Ln kighly recommend the Condu® of ther General, which sf 
rareat that if the trouble were laid upon many, they would be much lefs eſteemed 
and ref than they are now. 


OO CCC FIR 4 FY th a _ *« TO ET 


CHAP. XIV. 


What ſtrange effetts new inventions have ſometimes in a "Battle, at 
how new Noiſes have the ſame. 


y__— 


ſtrange conſequences have ſucceeded from ſudden and unexpetted accidents 
tha haye ern en or bear in hehe ofthe Bunch appear TE —_ 
in Hiſtory, bur eff in the conflict betwaxt the Romans and eV, where Yumtins 


obſerving one of the wings of his Army to and give ground, to them to 
ru þ ng, wer? - = rag ao Ty waht; wk wich works obng 

r own men, a Enem in 
= Abner yprvey” 7 ina well andere Army A Rapetted ockeations reds ſuch 
wonderful effe&, in a tumultuous and ll DE ON haye much more, where 
every thing is more ſubje& to the mx hoe winds. antodonnlng 
—— The nn 

ny gon The Bag 

Bar the OL berg Bond not far 
from P con of their Bren \faehong into the Town, and 
de arour fie fr wor Aerie dnc® a Poms 
one {ide to the other to hinder the of the Horle, the Oddeſche had a man who went 
before them with a Poets ot gre the chains, atd he had done 
had broke allthe chains, bur whar opened intothe Plazz4 
body crying out 9m, Arm, he who broke down the 


pions Lens, that he had not room for 

to have made 

” Om bs gan pooghrtt eve 

them, they were 1 

| 20 ror ug bythoſe who were 

next, the whole retreated thre rlhnr pom hp nll ar pron brake out intoan abſo- 


by which neonſerableaceiden, the Odadi were defeared of their deſign $0 
thatitis to be conſidered, pm order isnot only to be taken that the Army be 
ro fight; bur that no ſuch crifling accident be 
1g the popular multitude be unfit for the Wars, it 
them,and purs themto the rout, Wherefore 


every noiſe,rumour, or 
it ought to be a principal arm goed Genera pp ſuch pulows we wireceive 


- * - - 
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all orders and words of command, and derive them to the reſt; that by fo doing the Sol- 
diers being accuſtomed to their Officers, may not receive an ir th bur from ſuch 
perſons as are commiſſioned thereunto, the want of which has many times produc'd 
very confuſion. As to apparitions, and. ſuch things as are many times ſeen, it is the 
a good General, to contrive and exhibit (i-the very beight of the Bartel) ſuch 


as roay incourage hisown men, the Enemy ; for many acci- 
dents which conduce to viidory; this may bo efpecially elfebiuat Totwpurnſeis 
that invention of which it uſe againſt rhe French; being drawn up, and 


made up, 
cauſed all the Servants and refuſe. of his Army to be 


the 
mounted. 


i 
4 


f 


body of Horſe, he a hill, where they were to continue, till in the 
beat of the fight," they were to come forth and ſhew themſelves to the Enemy ; which 

being as well executed as deviſed, ſtruck ſuch a terror into the Freach, thatit 
bſt the day. So General has a double care upon him, to contrive by 


thata good 
theſe new ſurprizes to intimidate the ; and to provide that if any ſuch praftices be 
obſerving the very firong1n the number to frighr 
uade him that ſhe was =s rong as he, ſhe cauſed ſeveral of her Camels to be 


he hear of yore rd pupae" 
r to come 
of their Laynces, hoping that the 
» And hear it isto be noted, that 
than ce, they may very well be made 
ity in their weaknels is not fo ſoon diſco- 
and hftion than truth, it is beſt either 
at ſuch a diſtance, as that their 
ith his Muletiers ; for when they are jntri 


#1 


CHAP. XV. 


One General is beft for an Army, and that to nit by 
mob ty Br qa dryers 


Fidetiares having rebelled; and cur off that Colony of the Remane' that- was 


amongſtthem , the Romans created four Tribunes, and inveſted with Conſulary 
power, whereof ing 1 ry of Rome, the other 
three ſent.) diſagreeing among them- 


1þ43 
pf 


pM 
1 5 


h 


om yer 
lathe year 1500, 


ver it 


——— —_ NY _ þ 


CHAP. XVL 


That. in times of diffreulty, virtue is in eſteem ; in times of eaſe and laxary; 
men of riches and alliance are in greateſt requeſt, 
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permanent ono, oh Jour roy, xy Ko 
an man in ever a (whe- 

RE En oy it was the ſane) the diſorders and dangers which fol- 
lowed, were ſo ſudden hey quckly ound their miſtake, Sd rerorn's to 
their old method again. Burodher Cities COR Und ne Gul, which 
make war only in caſes of , Cannot defend themſelves from thoſe inconveniences 


but are always in trouble and di 7, whenever that excellent Citizen which is neglected 
is vindicative, and hath any or eo Rene grey a angered Coragr an 
Rome kept hes (lf free from th uered Carthage and 
NE En hes been £2 being ne) and fremed 10 be paſt all war for the furure, 


ſhe choſe ſeveral Commanders for her Army, ered wont dren Ln 
for thoſe qualities which were likely to recommend them to the people. Paulus Amulins 
ſtood many times for the Conſulſhip, and was repulſed ; nor could heever be made Con- 
ſul till the ang mom — > lm en Shannen unanimouſly 10 to his conduQ, In jun 

or hadron gerous and difhculr. er our City of Fle- 
_— in real wary in which none of cur Ciera de pins 
RIG upon a perſon who ſhewed them after manner an 
Rn i es name was Antonio Giacomini ; whilſt the war was dan- 
gerous, and there was any trouble or difficulty ro manage it, Antonio was free from the am- 
bition of his fellow Cirizens, and had no competitor in his eleftion ro be Commiflary, and 
General of their Armies: but when thoſe were paſt, and new wars that were more e and 
honourable were to be undertaken, he had ſo many cotnperitors, that when three Commiſſa- 
ries were to be choſen for the reduQion of Piſs, Antomo could not obtain to be one : and 
thoughit be not manifeſt what inconveniences accrewed tothe Commonwealth by the wa- 
heat rhogs , yet it may becaſily conjectured, for the Piſans aw being diſtreſle or want 

proviſions, and having nothing left wherewithal to defend es, (had Antonio 


ol a ors would have been forc'd to have ſurrendred ar diſcretion ; bur being beſieged 
by ſuch as knew not how to or preſs them, they they beld out ſo long, that the 
F lorentines were glad to buy them our at laſt, whereas they 7 dw pores as _y > ws them by 
force. No but Antonio reſented it highly, and he good man, andof 
morethan not to think of revenging himlel, == the ſubverſion 
waruger ro if he could) and the ruine ot every private MN USER 
carefully prevented by every State, as ſhall be nite feloving Tha 
CHAP. XVIL 
A man is not to be diſobliged, and employed afterwards in any matter of 
Importance. 


Comenautlititiintecs ide thet 50 Cieinca be/ammnidol ic abh wal hty 
Avi. pas Claudizs Nero (who divided 


to confrint Hanibal, ind matthl} with a ſtrong 
oor es che- other Conſul, and en © Anbar op it 


his formerly commanded 
laid Ydrubel, had come off with diflienour ; for though = 7 Forex 
rl rt nll rele d 


iſadvan 
6 im , yet he wagover-reach'd with the ſubtilty of Nero. 2. 
'd ith pretended overtures of peace, AI. he right el he ſtole his 


Rome, Arey Gorey the onds nd gr fie be wii, The pſig bg known 
bur being afterwards made Conſul, and ſent with an Army againſt Henibal, he ventured 
upon that deſperate counſel of dividing the Army, which was a thing fo doubtful and un- 
Ce ts Ven that the City was in ſtrange anxiety and fuſpence 


till $1 It is reported that when' dirs Nero was que- 
ar nb monroe $om bp 
in which, ares » be had" ventured the whole liberty of ther 


Country trot it, becauſe be knev if be ſucceded he ſhould recover 
chat honour which he Had loſt in-Spaiy,; if he miſcarried, and his ſhould bave a con- 
trary end, he ſhould have had the ſatisfaQion to have been revengedof the City and Citi- 
Zend MEDC m2 au and fo indiſcreetly-« timaniated. And if the 


indigna- 


te 

| wt, . 

-KASICA 
— 
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—- 
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ingot wig og ch id aEpyoyao long Sen gas Burl 
LO 2 Doſe umes when Rome was 1n 4ts innocence z we may cahly imagine what | 
digious effects ir may have upon perſons10, a City nor fo well waa ver 
cauſe againſt theſe kind of duſorders(to. which {norte narey oY er rv 
remedy can be preſcrib'd, it follows that no Commotywealth can-be cha TT 
foralingch as a thouſand apr Sevens For Mects Toles oh 


— th. i — 
———_—— 
(_ —_— _ mt TT — — — G _ Y 


CHAP. xv 


Nothing is more honourable in a General, than to Jed the Pris o bs 
Enemy. 


pow was the ſaying of Epaminondas the Theban, that no one q was more uſeful and 
neceflary in a General,than to be able to know the reſolutions od lgncf bi Evens, 
and diſcover that by conjecture, which he could not do by any certain intelligence. Nor 
1s it difficult only to underſtand his bur his actions; and of thoſe achons not only 
ſuch agare perform'd privately, or at a , but ſach as are done (as it were) before hus 
Face. For it many times falls out, that when a Battel continues till or Anger 
hl lol devhe and whio has loft all, ſuppoſe# he has 
miſtakes has put the Generals many times upon. pernicious rules, > a Na 
Hons and Caſſie ; for Brutus having defeated the Enemy with his on pn 
he had been loſt, and his whole diſpers'd, killed himſelf in deſpair. 

<= Battel of S. Ci/icia 1n Lombardy, Frame of EIS 
wh oe frines, the Fight continued ull night ; a body of rhe; Swizzers 
tire, and hearing nothin go the defeat and execution-of their Comrades, . — 
Victory was "44 whic 
have done, bur kept their ground till the next morning, at which time they were Charged 
A Rae on had almoſt ruined the of and of Spein, whoupon 

error Armies of the P. 
a falſe alarm of the Victory of the Swizzers, paſſed. the Po, A ſo far, that 
ere they were aware kad ike to have Fallen inc he mouks of heyacows French 
The bke fell outof old in the Camps of the Romens and </£qui the Conſul 
being commanded out with an Arm | the enemy, "nforcngh | t02 Bartel, it. 
contanedrill n without any here ths rm fide. t. coming on, and 
both Armies ſuthciently ſpent, neither aFrntage 0. to their Camps,; but-betook them- 
ſelves tothe nei bowing bile where they believed they ſhould be. mare: ſake, | The Ro-. 
man Army divided into two parts, one went” with the Cunſul, aod the other with 405 
nius the Centuriori, by web © comrngy. the Romen Army 'day.' | The: 
next morning the Conſul hearing no more of the enemy, retreated, towards Rowe ; the 
;with their Army did the ſame, for both of —— they had been beaten, and 

marched away without ing weigh, of of rheir Camps. it hapned that Tem 
gains being behind wich marching offas the, reſts, he roak cerrain of 
the wounded equi nt 'd him that their Generals wete gone out of the. 
held, and had qui be Chime a Cp ew reds pry rrueg? he/entred into 
the Romen, and ſecured it, es cr, 
which he returned with Vi wo Roms) which an-having the firſt. 
intelligen grey of quo Ear ry ev rene | ord 

ed, may be each themin the ae diftresapd deſpur , and that away ! 
wit the Vittory which has firſ Me cf Os arhens Wd of iis 1 hal | 
give a pregnant example of late days, andat home. | In the year, LEST EIarrees IvP 
+ gre Army inche Coun of Fi 70 29 deiwgy 4 Grp ney oe , The Vene- 
tian having undertaken its protection, and ſeeing no other way to reliever ; to divert the 
enemy, and remove the war, they reſolved to inyade the Territory of the F lorentines, to 
which purpoſe they raiſed a Army, marchedinto their Country by the Val di Lamo- 
na, poſleſled themſelves of the 'Town of Marradi, and beſieged the Caſtle of Caſtighione 
which ſtands above upon an hill. The F lorentines upon the alarm reſolved dat. 2, Mar- 
radi, and yet not wats their Army before Piſa, w they raiſed a new Army both 
Horſe and Foot, and ſent them thither under the Command of Jacops Quarto Appiano 
(Lord of Piombino) and the Count Rinuccio da Marciano. The Florentine Army 
conducted tothe hills, the Venetian raiſed his ſiege before Caſtiglione, andretreated into = 


Town: 


error was the occaſion that they marched not. off as they might 


. 
- 


to'a Batrel, and 


; whereupon reaſſuming their courage, they altered their 
counlpurſcs the enepd wr Levers to Flmencetat they has yt on beaten the 
Venetians,but nt ar. Whuch Victory proceeded acching but be- 
candethey bud the Kell news of the reitent of the Enemy, which if it bad come to the 
other ſide, as it did to them, the conſequence would have been the ſame, and the Florey 
tines have been beaten. 


"CHAP. XIX. 


Hhetbe for the Government g the-multitude, obſequionſueſs and indulgence 
wore neceſſary thas (/oment.. 


Te ſons wb to dilated arvie che eg 
\£ and the people ; nevertheleſs, their foreign Wars requiring it, they ſent forth with 
he A v and izs Cl, 'Þ n . bet . . 


400d ny; Bk was better obeyed, and carried the Vi- 


- 


A —— 


ppears 
than proud, and pitiful, 
are of his mind) I multitudine r 


us, ( 
Au args. you Aubnct: 
_ or Lin of Cooper 


authority with the 
them for but a 


Appias * © iſc-I have ſpoken of kindneſs and feverity, I will gi 
how mildaeſs prevailed more upon the Fakſci than violence could PRI 


a "5 


i | th 
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CHAP. XX; EL | 


One inſlance of humanity wget 4s upon the Faliſci, than all thÞ forte 


(Ot herieg gs Faliſci, pne ety hp ophint hem bneg 


ingthem out of the walls, under 
them allinto the Camp of Camillas, 


tting a rod into every one of the young Gentlemens hands, 
him back agin into the Town: which piece .bumanz 3 
underſtood, they reſolved to defend 

a great example doubtleſs, and by which we cp 
nerolity movesan Enemy more than all the force 


melted and he by one langle a&t of pity, 
mbod ad mong apes by nnſogh 62 of rho 
all the power of the Romans ; and yet Fabritiusſent him 
and that was giving him notice that ſome of his intimates 
made overtures to the Romans to that purpole. Again, Scipi 
honour by thetaking of Carthage, as he 1d by onea&t of : 
g beautiful Lady (that was taken priſoner, and preſented to him) untouch'd 
Lnbtnd, Gr ae thnnendel atoms all Spain was aſtoniſhed,” and to admire 
the virtue and innocence of the Romans, which virtue 6+ ram car, celebrated, 
har thito ce 20 geen: peefing ep IINRR; boca by all as ap- 
pears by all Erhicks, s, and Hiſtory, among , the Hiſtory of. Xenophon is 
abundantly copious,an what Honours and what Victories accrewed to C 
upon the bare account of his affabilty and muldneſs; and how he was never guilty of the 
leaſtpride, or cruely, or luxury, or any other vice that.defiles the converſation of man. 
Nevertheleſs, ſeeing Hanibs! did the ſame things, and by a contrary way, it will not be 
amiſs in the next toenquire the reaſon. . 


: p FT. 


—_ 


CHAP. XXL. 


How it came to paſs that Hanibal by methods quite contrary to what were pras 
iſed by Scipio, did the ſame things in Italy that the other did in Spain. 


| ror" it may ſeem to ſomg people, that other Caprains who have taken 
a quite contrary way to-what is ibed in my laſt Chapter , ſhould vi 
have had the ſameſucceſs; for from thence it ſeems to follow, that Victory does not 
either upon humanity or juſtice, when we ſeethe ſame praiſe and reputation acquir'd by 
quite contrary habits: and to prove this, weneed not go far for examples, the Sci 
io whom we mentioned before, being with an in Spain, caried himſelf with fo 
much piety, nd juſloe; add han Epno dl gory, he got the loveof the whole Pro- 
vince: 'on the other {ide we ſee airs ns, ns a and with violence, 
cruelty, rapine, and all mannerof infidelity perſecuring the people, and yet with the fame 
laudable as Scipio had in Spain. - And conſidering with my ſelf what mighr be the 
reaſon, they ſeemed to me to be ſeveral. The firſt s, becauſe men are ſtudious of novelty, 
and that nor only thoſe who are under ſlavery or ſubjeftion, but thoſe who are free, and 1n 
peace; for ( as 15 ſaid before ) men are as well fatiated with happineſs, as afttited with 
miſery. | | | 
Thi defire therefore) of change a doot to any man that invades a Province 
with any con += wants ra reg ; ollowaker bin Pahor w 
' they attend him, afliſt him, and encourage him: ſo that ich way 
he muſt — 044 - people . ave " | 
| BB 


hb — 
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” Aoi 


_— And if and Scipio , 


Thar trad ome ſo that be that is feared, is often times as readily 

ſometimes more. I is not material therefore to a Com- 
hetakes for if be be «Songs peaſke, and of any 

» as and Scipio were 

— Red or coveted ei wel commuted. But in either of 
theſe two ways, great inconveniences may ariſe, and ſuch as may ruine a Prince. . For he 
who deſires to be beloved, upon the exceſsor immoderation in his Courtſhip, is ſub- 
je& to be deſpiſed ; and he 0n the other fide who affets to be feared, upon the leaſt extra« 
vagance makes himſelf odious: and to keep the middle way exaQtly ,\is not poflible toour 
—_— OR aber Rad bs cans fo hari 
ſome extraordinary virtue, as Henibeland orgs rlovjentel + wh 
;; ther fllningy 


rr dotnggerr pf thar 
ich they , asinthis example of 
the Friends and tm onyome gr rye wr ak agar that 
ptr um declined. As to Henibal, there is not any 


did him burt ; only it may be fi 5 
GMs nad fete her Tentar Wal Ems TS 

made him more odious to the 
= TI Ce nr ph for whereas when Pyrrhus 
yy wid s Un 7 + on erwkany ata ry ns iſoned 


dee _ 


niences hapned tc 
and crud: nſ-wapay theoder Gdehe had the » 


themſelves, 
© as Lada 9 nome wh great, 

a and authority that bereceived from is valour) hereby he kepe ki 
oe ntedand nr I conclude therefore , it imports not much which way a Ge- 
neral takes, ſo there be any great excellence in himto recommend it; for ( as is ſaid 
both in the one and the other there is and defe&t, if there be not ſome extracedi- 


ipominoaen decals rind he nd, york frye ſame effeRts, I thin 
Gs : Chapter to diſcourſe of two Rowan Citizens, who by divers ways 
np arrived at 


ute: ERR glory and renown. 
CHAP. II. 
How the aofterity of Manlius Torquatus, and the humanity of Valcrius Cor- 
vinus gain'd eac he them the ſame honour and reputation. 
vine rws fume Cappeic contemporary in Rome, Manlias Ti «s, and Va- 
emu tie om) aqur of benequlmonng: da necriamghs, and wa 


was quite Menlixs commanded with all kind of | 

= by exatd bl clin rm nolebes aces penn. Valerizs on the other 
ed them with as much gentleneſs and : Manlixe to his Souldiers 
ſtriMly to their di executed his own ſon ; whichabriarwms ſole muranin g, 
that he never 


were 
their 
Souldiers ever declin'd : none of them rebelled , or ſo þ as dif RS 
commands, though the ' of Manlize was fo ſevere, that afterwards exceſſive © 
em poondnan ob ons ery 1 et in which place it is not amiſs 
haben rgrathyS= noi cuts oe 10 Pan ne yr eng method ; what 
it was that made Yalerins himſelf ſo mildly : how it was that this different way 
of procecding ſhould have the ſame effeR; [RB gh; VER CRE EEO 
Y 


thy to be intared. by the TE 
—y—_——_—— to his Father, td 


great try, 
and with great reverence to his pp his defence of his FitKes 
At 2 Phtbabe wha him; and by his bpbting 


with the hazard of his own life dgai 
with the Gaul, it the behalf of his Coutitry, which notwithſandinig he would not arifer 


take without oder rom the On, for when he faw ade on þ of 4 prodigj 

/ pred ” rom in, Moſs af of the Roman: he went 16: 
tothe Conful for hops abou boom novuom 

ou fi cert vidtoriam vide am; Withour Intver engage wade t 


rbough I was ſure to yn_—_— and thg C bie Ro he conquered 
When therefore a man'of his woe drromadank —— ogte aber open iheg 


may Ve as hindelf Þ arid brave, he comrrands brave thinbs, and 
whe 6 cen require hr Freon exatly:; and rhis 5a 
obedience muſt be _ otherwiſe 


obedient to your none Nate me yu aright ; and tr 
right, who compares his 6wl bor menn Mend .ngpr and conditioti of 


thoſe they command ; if he them ray cottittand ; if ather- 
wiſe, he is to fotbear ; and therefote ity x wel tht to to keep a Cotto 
wealth in fu by violence, it way cotivenient that be. 


- ewixt the cerfen s forced, and forcing ; and whilit that proportion ee Fodalot ook rm 
laſt roo, but wher-thar proportion was difſotved, and he that was foredd grew a 
than he thar offered it, it was to be doubted much ltis ly would rok hold k long. — 
ro rerufti ; great legit, gt —_—_— — tiot to be comtnanded but by a man 
thar is great and that 6 will revdl wi _ pores Arcerr 
them, cannior ex that thildneſs or prevail wit tb execute 
them: bare tr nor of ing name rs: buf of no means tb - 
command extraordinary thirigg ; cotrimands orandy, ty 
do well etiough, is or ry are tor tothe  hatumaney ay 
and Smoked rad — rg s was conſtrained wan f&. 
verit complexion ; perſons are many fumes 0 
kb Goh « Conttonwaklr, becanfe bythe exaftnefs of rheie gwn lives, an the 
CIS «het diſcipline, they revive che old Laws, and eerery A owed ts 
A > See could've to have ſuch perſons {i one another ina 
reaſonable rime, as by their examp wield tt ally fence the ws, teſttain vice, andre. 
trove evety thing «roger rind yrue would be 
then was a ſevere than, and kepe ples cal 
by his 0wn riarute, ard theti by by rong eſo ar that obeyed, 
tion bad confirained hint ro Valeria: Corona onthe od Bo ay ihe et 
ciſe his gerirleneſs withour inconvertience, berauſe hecommanded CSE 
of contraty ts the cuſtoths of rhe Roncns tt that timie ; which cuſtorti, berng good , W 
ſufficient ro honour kim, and tior very troubleſorn to EO kpned that 
lerius Was $6t necedlitared o> Ae puniſh offenders, becauſe there _ but 
fort, arid When there wers 
Liws; and t6t I Cs oF he Fre : by which it fa our the 
Fe ae th. Seder Ylog equally obelentts ever are 
the caule tharthe to ones other 
huimours ad di "wer - 
do ram fFidy ate defirdus ts them, they” v | 
Ds ANIL Fey Nite VE far fin hag ex eng rw ons : hes ben 
to be prevented an virrue things bei 
dns 14 noW that we yer Fes ways are tnoft ldudable to 
and If isthe Bader fo reſo[Ve, liv Authoe ae Reangely divided, forme for one 
57, erg for this vehet. Neverthelefs, they who pretend towrite How a Prices" 
vern, art qhetd op ts Vale#lu7 thin Martian, atid Xevopbon in his charatter of 
dag rm exactly with Livfs deferipti Vateriar, eſpecially m 10n 287 
the Sammites when he was Conſul: for the morning before the Fight he made a ſpeech to 
his Souldiers wich that mildneſs and humniry, that the Hiſtorian tells us , Now alids muliti 
* famiharior dux fuit, inter nfimos militum onnia baud gravate munia obexmde. In ludo 
preterea militari,cum velocitatis, viriumque inter ſe £quales cert amina ineunt, comiter facilis 
vincere, ac vinci, vultu codem ; nec quenquam ©. pre parem qui ſe offerret ; fattis benig nus 
Ggg 2 pro 


FITS 


-—— —_— 
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re; , baud minus libertatis alien quam ſue dignitatis memor, & ( quo ni, 
| Nori tf) quibus artibus petierat Magiſftratum, tiſdem Gerebat. 7 IAB As 
familiar with bis Soldiers; ns Shler Pro mmeae bum to comverſe with, no office too baſe for 
him to undertake. In their Military recreation; when they ran, or wreſtled for a prize, be 
would not only run or wreſt le, but win or loſe, be overcome,or conquer, with the ſame evenneſs, 
en ens _ns Sony PEI man that bim. In bu 


attions, be was iful, as occaſion was hob nerds he was as mindful of ot 

, as of bu own dignity, and which; ; ing 10 
en pln ng e Ha 
ment 


4 7 ſi honorably of Mani; acknowledging och Gonny 
victory agai oo Levi andthe gene eg AU pet es fr be ns ven an exact 
accour't of the Battel and victory; anddeſcribedall the dangers and difficulties to which 
os Lower ray ple keepin hs mw ety de endl an oral Aer 
” | Armies, 
hon okay, that 0a which fd oever Moni bad been , that fide would 
certainly ha the day. WO ng any gag rey head tp, dovraing, 
noyynkab har | not be altogether unreſolved, I conceive that in a Cuizen 


up T the Y 
leaſt ſubzet ro , becauſe ir ſeems moſt for the intereſt of thepublick, and not at all 
r ap ay xJnr cio Tabla ers ence RIF Bains 
ing bur the benefit of the 
ich there can be no troublesin a State. Sothat be who proceeds in that man- 
he Stare. But the way of Va- 
reaps the ſame fruits as in the 


ire 


IN4 
FEE 
[3 


4 


7þi 
I- 


E 


bo es led 


to hinaſelf, and the Stare | 

himſelf, becauſe ( ler his intentions be neyer ſo innocent ) he will | 

and brin in danger. _ {ide , the ſeverity of ins is as perni- 
ciousina Prince, but ina Citizenit is convenient, and particularly for the State ; for i 


ne- 
endoes n, if theharred which follows ur ſeverity benot encteaſed jealouſte of 
GRILONY Ms bn | agen to Cans, WOO 


CHAP. ' 


| CHAP. XXIlt. 
2/pon what occaſion Camillus was baniſhed from Rome. 


| . F 
J 'B have euninjelia the Chagaw befine, thenp imitne.Pilbyis prejudice 
that 10 imicaze Alanhine may be coovenient for 


ipod ia Vn hoe”, on Age 5 ar cum RON 
el, to your Country ; which opinion is confirmed 

If Camilla, were more like Manlins , than Valerins ; for which res: 
ſon, Livy ſpeaking of kim us, Ejus virtutem milites oderent., & Mirabantur. His 
wirtwe was both , and admirable to bis Soldiers. That which made him admired was 
his Dilig Magnanimuty, and Condudt : That which made him hated was, 
that he was more ſevere in puniſhing, than liberal in rewarding. And of this 
Livy gi ing reaſons : Fiſt, becauſe he cauſed the which was made 
reſt 


; eſpecially if a Andalrbough perhaps no detriment ac- 
nah ny hes mg = fuer Wha ang ary ra So 
any 


- GH A P.* XXIV; 
The prolongation of Commiſſions brought Kome firſt into ſervitude. 


F the diſſolution of the Rowan Cothmonwealth be accurately conſidered , it will be 
. ond precend puerly Poo the ftp Bpatts cones Lig, aaf panty 
the prorogation 
Rwatig afetfel, ventdan get pore; pan, 
' freedamn longer, and perhaps more or though 
Ee ran (efnmeks frm ks Gen ty; 
thoſe Magiſtrates which werg continued took much upon 

Ob 


[ike 


LF 


5, 


ew thmleles confilendle x theyconvl 
ing that 
erated we work, nd renin prded 0 


tens | FR", G7 
max wt gator} rang, nor 
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which errors, bad they been known in tume, and due 


/ 


Gl ackive Booeni 


. 
go ured mare ———_ 


R——_—, that it brought Ciy infervcae andre For by how much their 
Wars were more remote, __ necmiy convenient ; from 
whence it hapned, that fewer of GO OIEE lnge ilitary Commandg, and 

the glory © their Viktories redounded bur to few : and beſides, he whale Commiſſion 
was renew'd, an had beena lon acchflvtned ts the Army , tight infinnate fo, and 


1n ſuch an ingreſt in it, as make it diſclaim the Senate, acknowled Head 
General. "This it was rhar etna bled Aferiss ttid rn hwy 


prorogation of eommatids; I anſwer, That '$s poſſible 
oe Lo 
I ———_. 
il or ty 


« 
Kc 4 FY —_— —___— F EY _———_ Mt. dt PTY I 7 WET w_— 
by " od . . 
- * 


CH A ÞP. XXV. 


Of the Poverty ef Cincinoatus ard ſeveral other Citizens .of Rome. 


W/E kad elfewbere, her tuning i of edive” i rtatice to the conſervation of 
the liberty of 4 State, than to keep the Citizetts low, and from being too weal- 
rhy. Whether thete was ary Law to that , 6r What thit Law I niuſt acknows- 
ego appar when 1c "with what zeal and the an 
"isclear by experience, cpanrk = Pry after the building of Rome, 
poveny: And it is probable t. cauſe of it was, that 
poverty was no 1 ge eearg hd acre, this ifed in the Ele- 
ion ys no ond tdi ibution of Offices; AVIV EF rw fuk tet the 
perſon or family be never ſo poor, it was ſure to beadvanced ; which manner of livin 
made riches contemptible: - And this is manifeft the following _ Minktius t 
Conſul being circumvented, and he and his whole Army , as ut were block'd up by the 
e£qui, the Romans were lo poſlel#d with he danget of their Army, er thay betook 
themſelves to the creation of a,Diftator, which is their laſt remedy in their greateſt affli- 
tions : concluded Cincinnatus, who was then ( when they ſent for 
him ) in alittle Covtry far atP Plough, winch I ny magnikies excteding}y, and ſays ; 
ah diner) peter of wel ater pe} * bb on 's Tore ewe pee alu 
itt & # opts | ant to ome Fai 

Robes wif 1» this world were oaks Ns os if allies od be * 
| nile bo An one Ef ate. Cincinnatus oHorko, op wis at Plough in his Farm, 
end r—ah 


of for acterof ground) baffadors cane to him fron 

Diftator, and rorertioti pg | Having received their 

by AR 5g: Coo orroga 455 glee: , catne dire&tly for Revd, 

z; td ttnrched away for che re Minutius : "having the - 

ve, Jv bows wn 67 ves ar Tn m7 me 

mort it re ou e tht 

After which he np Minutius of his Conte, 

+ Tow ſhall continue here in this Sta- 

Fe ſame DiRator, in tbe fate 

though he had none to be Malfer of 

was fuch, he was forced to ſerve on fqot. *Tis remarkable 

if ab dddey te ode pkntitrilgnt a now, ahd that to:an ex- 

Kyrkoyorey wan PRINT a6 is a ſufficient Eſtate, 

Was in the ſatie reputation ; for being ar the head 

affbeg ebniquiered the Cart haginians aniass, be ade a regu ts 

rp and; win ys. mus bis own Farm, which 

Mn th ropaley of the Romans i is exceedingly wonderful ; 

and honour front theif Vitt rub oa.gh all 1 thei 
Fry and Joubrleſs had 

RES, never have beeti evan ave wy Sfx! ha four 

Nor wis the arid niagrianimity of the Romans 

bm, prit frit6'tottmand, ad placed at the head of an Arniy, thought 
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themſelves above an Prince; noKz no Commonwealth wasable to diſmay 


' 
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CHAP. XXVL \ 
Women are many times the deſtruttion of States. | 
JN the City of 4rd: there wara great controverſie betwixz the Parricii and he People, 


about the Marriage of a - who being a Fortune, had 


ing firlt rothe ofthe Plebeans, they clap'd down before the Town. 
not entrench'd themſelyes long, but the Roman Army came upon their backs; and ſhut 
them up berwixtthe Town and them; inſomuch that they were quickly diſtreſſed, and 
forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. The Romans entred: the Tots, 20s all thac were 

are 


CHAP, XXVIL 
How the civil di rd in a ity, are to be compoſed, and of the falfty of 
that eine , oh the Py fo keep a —_—_ [rs Bog fie 4h 
#t divided. \ | , | 


lo the reconciliation of a City that is labouring tinder civil difſentions, weare to follow 

the example of the Roman and obſerve their method in — the diftra- 

Goto ameng the buhoe, Wk nl ang <F Go ctiel BB ad confiſcating 

Eos 
as 

them ro an accommadation upon ſuch penalties as they ape arr py Conor ow. 

thfee wayvthe lait is moſt dangerous, uncertain, and unprofitable, becauſe it is impoſlible 
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which yas made by compulions for ſceing, and hearing, and converling with one ano- 
of neceſlity revive, and provoke them ro new. ontrage, 
| by ingthem with new occaſions of indignation and revenge: and of this we can- 


then, but have kept them fo e1 | 
off ar firſt, and if thoſe executions were forborn then'by us, or have been (ince by any 
other Commonwealth, it is for no other cauſe, bur that they require a certain generoſity 
pong qpoovs "gt 37 that in weak Commonwealths'is hardly to be found. And theſe 
arethe errors , which as I ſaid 1n, the g, are commitred by the Princes of our 
times, when they are to determine in ſuch great controverſies; for they ſhould inform 
themſelves how others haye comported in the ſame caſes before them ; bur they are ſo weak 


by reaſon of the {lightneſs of our preſent education, and their unexperience in Hiſtory, that 


parties truce to 
fo inconſtant 


bath 
| y 


aguinſt you 
Umm If it be under the Government 
, than inthe other caſe, becauſe each party looks out 


ſpeaking of the paſſages betwixt the F 
what we haye ſaid in theſe words, Mentre che 5 F lorentini diſagnov 
ſanoſe Medeſimi.. Whilſt the Florentines to bave united the Piſtoians they divided 
themſehoes. In the year 1501: Arezzo the Florewtines, and the Valleys d: 
Tenere, and Chianawereentirely _—— the Vitelli, and Duke /; 
Menfieur de Lent was (ent from the Ki France to ſeeall that they had loſt, reſtored to 
the Florentines. Wherever Monſieur de tering thoyerinether come th vide 
him, did ſtill profeſs themſelves of the party of Morzocco, he was much diffatisfied with 
their fations , and morethat they ſhould themſelves ſo freely ; for ( ſaid be ) if in 
France any man ſhould pronounce himſelf of the King's party, he would be ſure to be 
rar wy Pang beads pm eas inſt the King, and it was his 
defire, that his Kin and Cities beall of a mind: It therefore a Prince 
believes there is no way for him to keep his Towns in obedience, but by keeping up Fa- 
Ctions,/ it i8 a certain argument of his weakneſs ; for being unable by force and courage to 
keep they under, he betakes himſelf to theſe pernicious arts, which in rimnes 
may palliate a little, burwhen troubles, and adverſity come will afſuredly deceive him, 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


A ftris eye is to be kept upon the C $a je many times under pretence of Of- 
ficiouſneſs, and Fiety, there is hid a principle of Tyranny. we 


City of Rome being diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, and the publick ſtores: be- 
ing unable roſupply it, it came into the thoughts of Spurias Melixs (a rich Citizen of 
thoſe times) to furniſh the Common people grats out of his own private ſtock, whereby be 
himſelf ſo far into the favour ot the pe that the Senate fuſpeQtingthe-ill con- 
ſequences of his bounty, began to conſpire his deſtruction before his intereſt _ 266 
which parpok they created a Dictator, who put him to death': from whence it 
may be obſerved, many times thoſe actions whi ſeeni charinableand pious at firſt 
ſight, and are not reaſonable to be condemned, are notwithitanding cruel and 
for a State, if not corrected in tune. T's make this more clear, I ſay = Commonwealth 
cannot be well governed, nor indeed ſubliſt without the aftiſtance and miniſtry of power- 
ful and great men: and yet gn the other {ide that power and repaaton of paiculur Gi: 
tizens is the occaſion of tyranny. To.regulate this inconvenience, it is neceflary, that ſee- 
ingthere muſt be great men , things ſhould be ſo ordered that they may have praiſe and 
reputation by ſuch things as are rather uſeful than prejudicial to the State. Wherefore it 
is carefully to be obſerved what ways they take to acquire their reputation ; and they are 
uſually rwo, either publick or private. The publick way is when they arrive at their re- 
ration by ſome good counſel, or ſome great exploit which they have atchieved for the 
fit of the publick: and this way of reputation 1s not only not to be precluded to the 
Citizens, but to be opened by ſuch promiles of reward for their good counſels or ations 
as may both dignify and inrich them; and when a repuration is gained by theſe plain and 
ſincere ways, it 1s never to be feared. But when their courſes are private, (which is the 
other of the two ways) they are daggerous, nay totally pernitious, . Thoſe private ways 
are by obliging particular perſons, by lending them mony, by marrying their relations, 
defending them againſt the Magiſtrates and doing ſeveral other particular favours which 
may encourage their Clients to violate the Laws, and vitiate the Commonwealth; for 
which cauſe it ought to be ſo well fortified wuh good Laws, that the endeavors of ſuch 
ambitious men may be cither diſcouraged or defeated ; andor the other fide rewards pro- 
roſuch as arrive at their greatneſs by any extraordinary exploit. In Rome the higheſt 
reward of thoſe perſons who bebaved themſelves glorioully for the good of their Country, 
was 4 triumph beſides which they had other inferior honours, for more inferior ſervices, & 
toreſtrain or puniſh the ambition of thoſe who went about by private and f | 
to diſturb the of their Country, Heir | remedy was'to accuſe os 
, and wig Sa ans Sons? Arg or ng. way ſome 
| erence of benefit and advantage) they created a Di 
regal ity was to reduce the delinquent. from bis aberrations, or puniſh him as be 
did Spyrixs Melizs ; and the leaving of one ſuch fault unpuniſhed, is enough to ruine # 
Commonwealth, aha nr op y be effeRual, £'s 


as . : 4 —__— = % 
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CHAP, XXIX. | 
That the tranſgreſſions of the people do ſpring commonly from 
| .: the 


P FIACE; ' 


| Þ nar cannot reaſonably complain of the tranſgreſſions of their ſubjets, becauſe ir is 
neceſſarily their negli or ll example thax: debauches them: and it the people of 
our times are infamous tor thefts, and robberies, and plundeting, ar fach kind of enors. 
mities, it proceeds from the exorbitance and rapacity of; their Goyerriors. Romania (be: 
fore Pope Alexander V1 exterminated thoſe Lords who bad the command in thoſe parts) 
was a place of all kind of difſolueneſ and iniquity, every day, and'every trwial occaſion 


producing notorious murders and rapines'; which was aot ſo much from: 

nature of the people, (as ſome would have it) as from ho cntacien of cheie 
thine 4 for bang peer of yes, and yet ambitious to live inſplendor and magni- 
| ; , 


F 
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To paſs by ſeveralothers, one of their deteſtable wa wasto make Laws againſt ſuch and 
break, to encourage others to do the ſame ; ed heb 

ro ro nor Was any man ever ob- 
ſervance, till they ſaw enough involved in the ſame PE Cefeth ihe Lows 
were executed moſt ftrictly, not out of any true zeal to juſtice, bur our of a defire to be 


rei fongimper from whence it followed, ow! of a x Yann TER the 


ED En En ED 


of their Princes. has a 
roar ml. pay 0a ny nr rn = bieryy qe 


=_— ro Apollo, which was taken outaf the ſpoils of the Fenerians) were taken by the Cor- 
ins of ning and carried with it into that Iſland. Timoſithens Prince of that 


| Anatrny x 5bae; whather. it war going , and from whom it 
ener 1. pa nkodts ths fray rm 

whto Come 

Et and the Embaſdors difiniſſed; the words of the 


roger comms 3-gr an rurioagr yyuanndry, ry . ; rooſenze Wee 


h ammo 
pe aura oe tv _ 


bot 


A'Prince does noug ht 
tr wand 
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CHAP. XXX. 


ACitizen who would do any great matter by. his own authority, muſt firſt extin» 
«iſh abewvy. In what manner things are to INE IIOrY 


an enemy, ln. Be 


nn 


able = ERS DES 
LS. 
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many excellent teſti monies of his integrity and condudt beſides, his Colleagues were nor 
ſcrupulous to transfer their authority, nor the people at All apprehenſive of his greatneſs; 
nor any (how great ſoever) aſhamed to be interior ro him. 

Wheretore ur was not witkout reaſon that L:vy uſed that expreſſion , Nec quicquain, &c. 
The other way of extinguiſhing envy, is, when either by yiolence, or the courle of na- 
ture your competitors dic, that 15, ſuch perſons as envying your reputation and grandeur, 
and diſdaining that you ſhould be aboyethem, cannor contain themſelves, and be quiet, 
but rather than not fatisty the perverfity of their minds; will be contented their Country 
ſhould be ruined, eſpecially it they have been brought up in a corrupt State, and not been 
mehliorated by their education, | | | 

Againlt this fort of envy there is no remedy bur in the death of the Subje&t. And 
when an excellent perſon 1s ſo happy asto havethele impediments renioved by the courſe 
of nature, withour any machination or concurrence of his, he becomes great and honoura- 
ble withour obſtacle, and may exerciſe his virtues without any offence. But when he has 
notthis good torrune, and nature is ſo unkind as toſuffer themto live, itis neceflary he re- 
move them ſome extraordinary way, and make it his whole buſineſs to find one ; yer with 
that caution and deliberation, that he be ſure his way be practicable before be ventures up- 
on it., He who reads the Bible foberly, and confideratly, will find Moſes(for the promo- 
tion and eſtabliſhment of his Laws) was forced to pur ſeveral to death, for no other rea- 
ſon bur becauſe our of enyy they oppoſed his deſigns : and this neceſſity of removing Com- 
petitors was not unknown to Grrolamo Savonarola the Frier, and Pietro Soderini Gonfalomere 
of Florence. The Frier could not Maſter it for want of authority ;' and thoſe of his fol- 
lowers who could have done it, had notrue knowledge yr wes. ol yet that was not his 
fault, for his Sermons were full of declamations againſt the of this World, and 

invectives againſt the wiſe men, by whom he intended ſuch envious perſons as oppoſed his 
Do&rines and Inſtitutions. Soderini was in hopes by the gdodneſs of his converſation, 
and his beneficence to all people, that he ſhould have been fo fortunate asto have our-lived 
and worn out the envy of his adverſaries, ſeeing he was bat young.eed found new Clients 
coming in daily to hus party, whom his excellent deportment had drawn over. So that he 
abſtain'd from all kind of leverity and violence, nor conſidering that timeis not to be loſt; 
that goodnels is incffeQtual ; that fortune is changeable; and that envious perſons are nor 
to be obliged by all the preſents and good offices 1n the World, Sorhat both theſe perſons 
were ruined at laſt, one of them becauſe he had not authority enough to maſter the envy of 
his adverſaries; the other becauſe he did not do it (though he had authority) in time. 
The other thing remarkable in that Story, was, the order taken by Camillas for the ſafety 
of Rome, both abroad and at home. And certainly itis not without reaſon that good Hi-- 
ſtorians ( as ours is) ſer down certain diſtinR and particular caſes, that poſterity may learn, 
upoa ſuch accidents in what manner to detend themſelves: it 15 to be obſerved likewiſe, 
that the moſt dangerous and unprofitable defence is that which is made by tumulr and diſ- 
order ; andthis is apparent by that third Army which Camillas lett as a Guard to the Ciry, 
which many would have thought unneceſſary, becauſethe Cirizens were generally arm? 
and marnal; ſo that their needed no more than to have arm'd the reſt upon occaſion, 
without troubling chem with an Army. * But Camillus (and any other wiſe man would 
have done the ſame) was of another opinion for a multitude 1s not to be truſted with 
arms but inan orderly and regular way; For which reaſon, and according to which ex- 
apple, he who has the Governmentof a Town, is above all things to avoid arming the 
Low pr a confuſed and tumultuous way ; but is rather to cull and (ele ſuch as bedare 
with arms, and ſuch as he is ſatisfied will obey him, ler him ſend or command-them 
whereloever he pleaſes. The reſt are to be required to keep at home, and every man look 
: the defence of his own bouſe. He who is beſieged, and obſerves this courſe, may defend 


well enough; he thar does otherwiſe, does not follow the example of Camillas. 
will bardly defend himſelf. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


Powerful States,and excellent Perſons, retain the ſame mind and dignity is 
. all kind of conditions. 


Mong the reſt ofthe great aftions and words which our Author commemorates, and 
mentions as certain arguments of the great virtue and excellence of Camillus, in a 
ſpeech of his to his Souldiers, he brings him in with this exprefſion ; Nec mibi Diff atura 
animos fecit, nec exilium ademit ; Twas neither elated with my Diftatorſhip, nor dejefted with 
my Baniſhment. From whence we may obſerve that great men are never diſcompoſed ; let 
fortune vary as ſhe let her advance them ſometimes, and depreſs them at others, 
they are in the ſame and tranquiltry, fo quiet and firm in their minds, that every 
man may ſee it's not in the power of fortune ro di chem; whereas pufilini and 
mean ſpirited perſons, inebriated with their good forrune, and attributing all rotheir own 
virtue and good conduQt, make themſelves odious and infupportable to all that are about 
them, and that arrog themto many revolutions, which coming upon th&m on 
a ſudden, do ſorerribe and diſmay them, that they run into the other extreme, and becotne 
as abje& and vile. Henee it is that in time of adverſity ſuch Princes think more oftheir 
eſcape than defence,having made themſelves uncapable of that by their ill management be- 


any 
an + Ba by their defeat at the Battel of Camas, and their Victory againſt Ay- 
ls dear at Cannes as the third which they had received, and for that reaſon . 


t of others, they arm'd their old men, and their ſeryants. and reſolved whol! 
upon war ; wg nv 17 pen emreg ety, «nagar, be made « ſpeech 


of fortune ; we ſhall ſhew now how far were on theecker fide ſow iakiag in thar - 
good. Antioch, before he came to a ſent Embaſſadorsto Scipio to defire a Treaty : 


the reſt ro the Romans, Autiochus thought that unreaſonable, fought him, was beaten, 
et the Crnquetr add gr0e: Map never hoaght of ahering his Þ propunng 
rerins the we: ſo never t of altering his 
though made before the tes 0 ot cad ks Qed Revnans # wviteamar, wow 
minuuntin aninns, nec fi vincunt inſoleſcere ſolemt ; That the Romans were never dejetted by ill 
{_ co anne f > The YVenetians ated quite the other way, who having got a 
ittle good fortune, (aſcribing it to a wrong cauſe, as it it had proceeded from their own 
pon A EI IEINES the King of Frence Son of St. Mark, and ta- . 
ing a fancy that they ſhould bring their Commonwealth to as a condition of 
deur and as the Romans, they deſpis'd the Church, and all the Princes of Italy be- 
hides. > gn 90mg mers and they received a ſmall defear 
at Vails by the French; they loſt their Empire in « day ; part revolted, and part 
ne; rw et-r 2, and King of Spam; and ſo much had they abandoned 
yes to fear and that they ent Embaſſidors to the Emipefot ro make 
COT TRE , and writ mn hrmpohrap pin to move him ro 
| to this extremity of deje&ti were in four days time, 
rug 2-5 rb dof weak angregur<Ahr yoo ere retreated, wa 
Jamnbe, iefrtrr— 1k more than rn" ſo that had there been any 
courageenher in the Citizens or Senate, might quickly have recruited, and ſhewn their 
force again ; andif they could not have conguenid. they niche arfead have loſt all with 
more 10n, or Oo tery. porta dnp orga rum burthe 
of their ſpirit, and the illneſs of their military diſcipline took from them at one 
Aro _ and ſtate: —— will be with whoſoever follows LO90® of 30 
Vrnetians : is inſolence in fortune, and dejeQtion in bad, proceeds from 
their manner of education ; which if vain and idle, will make you fo F, whereas if ir 
be otherwiſe, it will give you g better notion of the World, and teach you in both for- 
runes to behaye your ſelf with more moderation: and as this is true in ſingle perſons, ſoitis in 
| | Com- 
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Commoawealths, which arc goodor bad according to their manner of hving. Wehave 
often ſaid it before, and think i not anus to repeat it again, that the foundation of all 
Governments conſiſts in their Military diſcipline ; and that where that is 'defedtive, nei- 
ther their Laws, nor any thing elſe can be good ; for thorow the whole tract of this Hi- 
ſtory, it a that there is a neceffiry your Militia ſhould be good, and rhar cannot be 
good, but by continual exerciſe, which you cannot be ſure ot unleſs it conſiſts of 

own Subjects. and becaule you are not always in War, and it is impoſſible you ſhall be, 
therefore it is ary that they be exerciſed in times of Peace, which isnot to be done by 
any bur own SubjeQts, in reſpect of the charge. 

Camillus (3s is ſaid before) marched out with his Army againſt the Tuſcans, but his Sol- 
diers baving hada fight of the Enemy, found their Army fo great, that they were diſcou- 
and diſmay'd, a ne { much inferior, that they were not able 
to fight Camillas underitanding this terror m his Camp, went up and down among 
the Sold: und tpn cpa ns, and ſaid many things to cncourage them, 
and drive that fancy out of their heads, ar laſt withour further directions, Come (ſaid he) 
Courage ! Luod quiſque didicit aut conſuevit, faciat. Do what you bave been taught and 
accuſtomed, I deſire no more. From whence it may be colleted that be would not have uſed 
thoſe words, had not his Army been exerciſed before, and that in times of Peace as well 
as War : For no is to be expected, nor no General to truſt himſelf to an unexperi- 
enced or undiſc Army, which will certaiply be his ruine, though he were as good 
a Commander as Hanibal himſelf. And the reaſon is, becauſe when an Arniy is engaged 
the General cannot be preſent in all places, to all defets, and remedy all errors ;ſo 


Army, as are capable of underſtanding his mind, and executing his Orders. VI 


may not be at a loſs, or mcet with any thing new, or unaccuſtomed to them; by which - 
means it will come to paſs, that they will-not be ſurprized or terrified in any condition, 
bur retain ſtill the ſame courage and ſence of their dignity ; But where the Citizens are 
undiſciplin'd, and rely more upon their fortune, than experience , their hearts will change 
with their fortune, and they will give the ſame teſtimony of themſelyes, as the Venetions 
have done. 


| 


— 


CHAP. XXXIL 


The ways which ſome people have taken ro prevent a Peace. 


Circej and the Velitre rwo of the Roman Colonies, revolted, in 

would have been able to defend them. The Latines being defeated, 
red of their hopes, it was the advice of ſeveral Cinzens, that 

dors to Rome to reconcile themſelves to the Senate ; Bur thoſe who had been ring-leaders 

—_—_ F- 


in the defection, a would fall 

verted that deſign 

people to arm, and 

Commonwealth are defirous to 

than by running the 

aber. yr yi ne Sethe whit td ren emplened by thr Corthapinrnny 

thapr Romans, 1 | mans in | 

Sicily and Sardigna, as ſoon as the Peace was concluded, went over imo Africs, where 

being denyed or delayed in the demands of their pay, rhey rook Arras, and purring them- 

ſelves under the command of two of their Officers, Marbo, and Spendio, they plundered 

ſeveral of the Carthaginian Towns, and pofleſſed yes The Carthagi- 

nians (to try all ways, before they came ro xy) ſent on of their Prin- 

= Sapacs Fay any ur oh 6, rerived and MAY. 

mignt ve , 

wp to pur the Soldiers beyond all polſbl of parte perſuaded them 
art r 
ries, 10a 


that the beſt and moſt ſecure way would be, for to kill allthe 
were Priſ6ners with them, and Aſdrubal among the reft. hn 
all, with a thouſand circumſtances of cruelty and torture; to whuch piece 


they added another by publiſhing an Edift importing, That all the oy 


| 
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ſhould be taken for the future, ſhould betreated the ſame way. And thus they prevented 
all propoſitions of Peace, and rendered their Soldiers obſtinate and implacable to the 
pal rk procery | | 
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CHAP. XXXIIL 


To the obtaining a Viftory, it is neceſſary your A rmy has a confidence not 
only in one another, but in their General. 


win a Battel, and overcome an Enemy, it is neceflary to give your Army ſuch a 
as may make them believe that nothing is able ro with(t : and 
the way of infuſing this Confidence is, by Arming, and exerciſing them wellFand giving 
them a knowledge and acquaintance one with the other ;which confidence and acquain- 
tance is not to be expeted, but where your Soldiers are your own Subjects, and have been 
brought up together. The General is to. beſo qualified, that the Soldicrs may have confi- 
dence in bis Wiſdom, and Condudct ; and they will always have ſuch a confidence if they 
ſee him careful, and regular, and couragious, and one who preſerves the majeſty of his 
command with diſcretion and reputation ; which he will do, if he puniſhes ſtrictly, and 
put his Soldiers upon tho over-hard and impertinent duty ; keeps his promiſes ; repreſent 
cafe, either by concealing or extenuating the dangers, or by encouraging them 
bravelyagainſ them ; and theſe things rightly oblerved, are of great conſequence both ro 
the Authority of the General, and ons ing the Victory. The way which the Ro- 
mans took to. give this afſurance to their Armies, was, by pretence of Religion ; for 
which cauſe the creation of their Conſuls ; the raiſing, or marching, or engagi 
of their Armies, their Awgwres and Auſpices were conſulted : and without ſome of bets 
no wiſe General would undertake any great Enterprize, believing they ſhould certainly 
miſcarry, unleſs the Soldiers were thorowly convinced that the Gods were on their fide. 
And when any of their Conſuls or other Commanders fought in defiance of theſe Auſpi- 
ces, he was puniſhed, as Claudine Pulcher for deſpiling the Omen of the Chickens. And 
although this is obvious in- every partof the Roman Hiſtory ; yet it is better prov'd by the 
complaint of Appins Claudixs to the people, againſt the inſolence of their Tribunes, 
where he vells them that by their means, the Auſpices, and other religious Cuſtoms were 


or corrupted, His words are theſe, mnunc licet Religionem ; quid enim 
intereſt fi pulli non paſcentur, [i ex caves tardius exierint, ſuccinuerit avis? Parya ſunt bac, 
ſed parva Wouns cont Mapores noftri maximam banc pam ys 1" fecerum. Let 


them at Rehygion as they pleaſe , and cry,what are we concerned if the Pullets wor't eat, 
if 709.06 lazily out of rd nay or if a bird be diſpoſed to pr "Tis true they are but 
trifles, yet by not dpifong thoſe trifles, our Anceſtors brought this Commonwealth totbe Gram 
deur it is at. ut was true; for thoſe little things were ſufficient to the Soldiers 
confident and united, which are two things go very far in a Victory, though without vir- 
tue and valour, they are not always fi The Preneſtin; being in the Field with their 
Army againſt the Romans, they went and lodged themſelves upon the River Alia (in a 
place where the Romens had been beaten by the French) that the conſideration of the 
arg. oof wandguaigts 4 near} their own men, and a terror to the Romans. And 
though this deſign was not improbable for the reaſon aboveſaid, yet it apeared by the _ 
ſucceſs, that true covagy is notdiſturbed by every little accident, as was well exprefled by 

the Dictator to his of the Houſe, Vides tw, fortuna illos fratos, ad Alliam cnſedſſe, 
at tu fretus arm, animiſq, imvade mediam acien. Tou ſee, by their poſting themſelves 
upon the Allia, they rely wholly upon Fortune ; do you truſt to your Arms, and your courage 


and attack their main Battel. And he was 1nthe right ; for true courage, good diſcipline, 
and a confidence ariſing from ſo many Viftories, cannot be diſcompoled by ſuch frivolous 


ſtratagems ; li ungs will not diſmay them, nor every diſorder diſtract them. For 
ny 4p". a their Officers, Soldiers that are experts and accuſtomed to Arms, 

not eaſily beaten. As appeared by the two Maniii (both Confuls, and making War 
ronthe Vols) who having indiſcreetly ſent part of their Army to forrage, it fell out, 


u 

that both the. commanded- party, and thoſe which were left behind, were encompaſſed by 
the Enemy, and as it were beſieged both at a time, out of which danger the Soldiers 
were delivered, more by their own courage, than any condutt in the Conſuls; whereupon 
Livy tells us Militum, etiam fine Reftore ſtabils virtzs tutats eff. 5 rages nat of 
the Soldiers defended them, without any help from their General, Fabius an 
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made his'name ſo honourable both- then and ever fince, that no Viftory, no Triumph 
could have done more. And good reaſon, for in victories, many equalled, and ſome 
CE ee Lo alike ataptines fe rig tak peat 
Scipio the elder was not ſo glori 1s triumphs, . as aving in his youth fo 
ally defended his Father at the Bartel upon the Teſim; and afterthe Bartel of Canvas 
forced certain y Romans with bis Sword drawn to take an Oath not to deſerr their 
Country be had ahivadeo do before ; which two actions were the foundatiofis of his 
following reputation, and ſerved as ſteps to his Triumphs both over Spam and Africa 
which favour and good opinion of him was highly encrealed, by his returning a Daughter 
and* a Wife (borh of them great Beaunes, and borh of them his Priſoners) immaculate 
and untouched, one to her Father, and the other to her Husband, in his Wars in Spain. ' 
And this way of proceeding is not only neceflary for fuch as would gain hogour and pro- 
motion 1n a zonwealth ; bur for Princes likewiſe and Kings who are deſirous to retain 
their repuration with their ſubjects. For nothing recom a Prince more efhcacionſly 
to the people, than in his youth to give them ſome taſte or ſpecimen of his virtue, by ſome 
remarkable a&t, or for the rof the publick ; eſpecially if it has any tendancy 
to juſtice, magnammity, , liberality, or the like; for things of that nature that are extra- 
i whether or ſpoken, are tranſmitted _ uy with ſo much reverence, 
that they even come to be Proverbsamong the people : Bur toreturn; 1ay then, when the 
nevple deGgnto cooker honour upon « Citizen, upon one of theſe three accounts, they go 

very good grounds, bur eſpecially upon the laſt, when ſeveral and reiterated exam- 
A nckabom cxcts.kaown; for then 'tis not poſſible they ſhould be deceived, and-in 
young, perſons they are certain preſages of their deportment for the future. I ſpeak only 
of thoſe degrees which are given at firit, before any firm experience has made thern berrer 
known, or that they paſs from one ation to a contrary, in which, both' as to miſtakes, 
and corruption, a 1 TO ſo often as Princes. Ang becauſe it may happen 
that the people may ved by report 75> 0 We or pcrhaps the ations of a man, as 
believing them more conſiderable and eſtimable than they are (which ot eaſily hap- 
pen to a Prince, by reaſon of his Council which are by, and always ready Waka Ig) 
that the people may not want ſuch Monitors; thoſe who have laid right toundations for a 
Commonwealth, bave provided that when the great and ſupream 'Offices of a City are 
to be ſupplyed, where it would be dangerous to entertain any incapable _ if they 
find the diſpoſed to the creation of any man who is known to be improper, 1t 
may be la for any Citizen ; nay, an bonour to-any one that ſhall publickly diſcover his 
defeQts, that thereby tbe pevple. underſtanding him berter, may -be able to chooſe, 
That this was the practice in Rome appears by the Oration of Fabjus Maximus, which be 
made publickl ro the people in the ſecond Punick War, when at the creation of the Con- 
ſuls, pF were inclined to, create 7. Ortacilims, whom Fablas conceiving an unfit 
man for times, remonſtrated his thoughts ſo ro them, that be pur him 
that degree, and prevailed with the people to give it another that deſery'd it m 
better. Which being fo, the n 10n of their Mag) do judge according 
to the beſt and trueſt tokens that they can obſerve ; und could be as well counſelled in 
theſe affairs as Princes, they would commit fewer errors than they"do. So that that Cinj- | 
zen who would work himſelf into the favour. of the people, mult do ſome great marrer,,. or 
expreſs wry cn A vartue.or parts, thathe may ſeem'to imitate Menlias, and 
get as much as he. | | 
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ſe are commonly judged by 
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their ſucceſs; if their ſucceſs be unfortunate, the whole ſcandal of the miſcarriage 
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upon the author. If zproſpers, andthe event be good, he is commended, but at a di. a 


ſtance, and his reward is nor commenl\ danger Emperor 
the Turks Sultan Selimas (a it ivreponed by fone Bd Coun 7 
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be fpllowed by your or th, it may appear 
Sx? and not done upon yourimporrunity; in charcaſe it will vo ; 
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, It is where are done in iQ the 
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C HA Py XXXIV. 


The reaſon why at the firſt Charge, the French have been, and till are 
- accounted more than Men, but afteqpards leſs than Women. 


arrogance of that Freech man who challenged the ſtouteſtof the Romanero | 
ith hi m the of the Arrien , ws fears Klet by'7. Arti 


temperature : 
18 it ; yet I cannot think but Nature which makes 


as to continue their 


: courage 
Andof this fort were the Armies of the Rawans, for 
tha h al . * _ * * 


, 43 in our alien Armies now adays, Which are ſo uſeleſs 


mn fo. mars ry ery woo 


tellimony of Levy every one may know what is the right 
I will gi the words of Papirs in ha 
terofhis Horſe: Heowords WK > 4-7 rad 


% " 5 quo, in | 
a _ pag 
| Gemeral, nor the drettions of the 


ices be obſerved; Let the looſe and vagabond Sold 


they:pleaſe : Let them run from their Colours a; they think good, and not come back when 
a Ap d: Let the fig ht band over bead, without conſideration of time, oriplace, or 
their s 7 Let their ranks be confuſed, and their Colours deſerted: In « word, 
Let their whole ConduF# be blind and fortuito like thieves , rather than the ſolemn and 
ſacred Militiaof the Romans. By this we may eaſily ſee wherher the Militia of our times 
des of itous or it be ſolemn, and facred, how far is it ſhort of the 
faph the Romans , which confiſting in exat order, produced courage and con- 
in-the Souldiers; and how far behind the French, among whom though their is 

juſt order and conſtancy, yet thete 1s courage cnough. 
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EY | , Ng an! 
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ins on Country as much as the Enemies : Let them therr Oaths, and duhand as 
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CHAP. XXXVIL 


Whether fighting in ſmall parties, or any cy, before a Battel be neceſſary; 
and how the temper of a new Enemy is to be found without them. 


N humane affairs ( as we havefaid befure )rhere isnor only a perpetual and anavoidable 
difficulty in carrying them to their perfe&tion, bur there is always fome concomirant mif- 
chief ſo inſeparable from it, that it isimpoffible toarrive xt the one without the other; "This 
is viſible in all the ations of mankind, fo thar thar perfection  acquir'd with much dif 
ficulty, unleſs you be fo favoured by fortune, that by her force ſhe overcomes thar com- 
mon and natural inconvenience: and of this, the duet berwixt Manims Torquatus and the 
French-man put me in mind, where, as Livy tell us, Tawti ea dimicatio ad univer ſt bellj & 
vent um moments fuit, ut Gallorum exercitus, reliftis trepide Caſtris, in Tiburtem agrum, max 
in Campaniam tranfierit ; The ſucceſs of that duel was of ſo much importance to the ſucceſ# 
of the War, that thereupon the French Army drew off in a great fear into the Tiburtine Coun- 
try, and afterwards marcb'd away into Campania. From whence I infer, on the one fide, 
that a good General is to avoidany thing thar(carrying bur ſmall adyantage with it) may 
have an ill influence upon his Army ; to fight therefore in parties, and venture your whole 
fortune upon leſs than your whole Army,is raſh and imprudent,(as | have ſaid before, where 
] difſuaded the keeping of paſſes.) On the other fide , I obſerve, when an exper 
General comes againſt a new enemy that has the reputation of being ſtout, before he bri 
him to a Bartel, he is obliged ro try himrby light skirmiſhes and pickeerings, that by 
doing he may bring his Souldiers acquainted with ther diſcipline, and way of fghung, 
and remove that terror,which the fame and repuration of their courage had given them. 
And this ina General is of very great importance, and fo abſolutely neceflary, that he who 
engages an unknown enemy With his whole Army, before he has made an eſlay of his 
courage, runs himſelf and his Army into manifeſt danger. Yalerias Corvinus was ſent by 
the Romans with an Army againſt the Sammites, anew enemy with whom had never 
had any conflict before ; and £vy tells us he ſent ſmall parties abroad, and them to 
entertain light skirmiſhes with the enemy, Ne eos nowuns bellum, ne nouns hoſtic terrertt ; 
Leſt bus Souldiers ſhould be terrified with a new war, and a new enemy. But then the dan- 
geris, that your men being overcome, their terror ſhould be encreafed; and that which you 
intended to animate, diſcourage and diſmay them: and this is one of thoſe good 
things which have ſo near a conjunction with evil, that ?ns no hard matter to take one for 
the other. My advice therefore 1s, that a wiſe General abſtains from any thing thar 
ſtrike a terror into his Army ; for then the Souldiers begin o apprchend, when t 
their Comrades kill'd before their face. For which reaſon thoſe pickeer; þ 
skirmiſhes are to be avoided by all means, unleſs upon advantage, 
ordinary hopes of ſucceſs. Again , It 15n0t hisintereſt certainly to defend any paſs, where 
he cannot upon occaſion bring his whole Army to engage; neuher are any Towns.to be 
made good, but ſuch as are of importance to the ſu ce of his Army, and without 
which both that and himſelf muſt be ruined; and no ſuch Towns are to be fortified, but 
where not only a good Gariſon nfay be diſpoſed and lupplyed, bur where in caſe of a 
Siege your whole Army may be brought to relieveic.: ather Towns arerather to be. quits 
ted than boy : for toabandon a Town age ye (rr a us at 
ou, nor diſcouragement to your Souldiers; but when youloſe a you und 
and every body expeted you would defend , that abates much of your credit, and is a 
reat prejudice to you ;fo that it wilt be with you as it was then: with rencb, atrifling 
bGwil ng NN rof Perſeus )a martial Prince, and of repuration 
Philip of Mace the er a mart ince, 10N 1n 
his tax being invaded by the Romats, quitted and deſtroyed a great —— his Country, 
which he ſuppoſed he ſhould be unable to defend, as judging. it better, 'and more con- 
ſiſtent with. bis honour to ſuffer it to be poſſeſſed b as. waſte and neg- 
leRed, than to undertake, and not beableto d u. affairs of the Romans being un 
a very ill condition after the battel at Cannas, they refuſed theirathſtance to ſevetal of thei 
friends and allies, giving them leave to defend vesif they could: which reſal 
are much better than to attempt todefend that which is not in our-power ;. for in the. 
caſe we loſe only our friends ; but 1n the laſt, boch our friends and our elves: 'T'o re- 
turn therefore to our skirmiſhes, I fay, that when ever forthe diſcovery of the enemy, or 
acquainting his Souldiers witty the way of their fighting, a General 1s conſtrained to make 
uſe of them, he1sto doit with that art and ddvantage, that he may run no hazard of bein 
worſted : or elfe to follow the example of Marius, ( which is the better way of the two 
I11 2 who 
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who an againſt the Cimbri, a herce and numerous people which had invaded Italy 
for prey, and beaten one Roman Army already ; obſerving his Army to be afraid , he 
thought it would be neceffary before he came to a general engagement, to contrive ſome 
way or other todiſpoſleſs them of their fear ; whereupon, as a wiſe Officer, he diſpoſed 
his Army (more than once or twice) in ſame ſecute place upon the road by which the Cim- 
brian Army was to pals, from whence bis men might have a view of their march, and ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to the of them; to the end that ſeeing them to be nothing bura 
confuſed and diſorderly multirude, with baggage,and cither very ill accoutred, 
or utterly unarm'd, rhey might recover their ſpirits, and grow impatient to be at them : 
and this prudent invenuon of Aarizs ought to be diligently imtared by other people, leſt 
they —_ the wa. gras xr neg ayioopy wi re pe 
rs in Tiburtem agrum,C in Campaniam tranſierunt ; 4 trifling accident, de 

and retired: And becauſe I have mentioned Valerias Coins in this Ch 
make uſe of his words in the next, roſhew how a General ſhould be qualified. 


————._ _ — IEICE Ad —_— 


CHAP. XXXVII. 
How a General is t6 be qualified, that his Army may rely upon him. 


A® we have ſaid before, Valerius Corvinus was gone with his Army againſt the Sam- 
nites, a new enemy, With whom the Romans had had no conteſt before. To en- 
courage his Souldiers, and acquaint them with the diſcipline of the Sammites, he inured his 
men to them, by ſeveral ſmall skirmiſhes, bur leſt ic naddnce ds; he made a ſpeech to 
them before the Battel, remonſtrating with all poſſible efficacy of words, how little they 
were to value the enemy ; and how much they might Rhein tale own valout, and 
his condut : Livy bringshimin with theſe words in his mouth, which gives us an exa&t 

charaQter of a General in whom his Army may confide. Tum etiam intueri cujus duttu 
auſpicioque ineunds pugna fit ; utrum qui audiendus, duntaxat magnificus adbort ator ſit ver- 


bis tantum militarium expers, aut qui & ipſe tela tratare,procedere ante ſi, 
wverſari media in mole ſciat. Fatta mea, non ditta vos milites ſequi wvolognec diſcipli- 
nam modo, ſed e etiam a me petere, qui hac dextra mibi tres Conſulatus ſumman- 


ue laudem peperi ; Then ſee under whoſe ConduFt you fight ; whether be that 

gioer oh a merfern bor; valiant in words, bation Ls whatever Ford. nge | 
Souldier ; or whet be one that knows how nalwar yo rnds lead up bis Men,charge 
in the head of them, and behave himſelf manſully in the beat of the Battel; I would not 
(fellow s ) that you ſbou words more t ds; or take only my pre- 
cepts, and not my example , with this hand have ained three Conſulſbip and im- 
mortal reputation. Whach words, if well , are ſufficient ro mn any 
man whar courſe he is to take to make himſelf repyted a great General; he who aQts 
otherwiſe will find in time that that command (however he came by it, whether by ambi- 
tion or fortune ) will rather abſtra&t than add to his honour, for it is not titles that 
make men honourable, bur men their titles : and it isto be obſerved likewiſe, that if great 
Captains have been forced to ſuch unuſual language to confirm the hearts of an old veteran 


engaged: nevertheleſs all theſe difficulties have been overcome by the of ſeveral 
Captains,as by Gracchus the Roman, and Epani the Theban , who with new raiſed 
men defeated old veteran Troops, that had been long experienced in matters of war ; and 
their way was to prepare them for ſome months by continual exerciſe, and counterfeit bat- 
the Wi, Dy rence aqui the oem? coped with "ret onion ye 
, en confidence,and per- 

formed very well. .Letnoman nk bye Oiw-4. on of « Souldier ) defoar of fne- 
ing his Army Ads bur men , tat Price who abounds teins! 
wants is to complain of his own laz imprudence, than 0 
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CH A Þ, XXXIX. 


A General ought to know the Country, and how to take his advantage 
in the ground, | 


with him. Thoſe whom he as Scouts upon the Mountains, Ang ares  pre4 
who ſet their nets upon the hills; and thoſe who were to make excurſions upon plain, 
were like them who were employed to roulg the Deer, and force them into the Toyls. And 
this is ſaid by Xenopbon, to ſhew the reſemblance and fimilitude berwixt hunting and war: 
for which cauſe thoſe kind of exerciſes are not only honourable, bur for great 
perſons ; and the rather, becauſe nothinggives a man ſo true a knowledg of the Coun- 
try, or imprints it more deeply and part! inthe memory : and when a man has ac+ 
quainted himſelf rhorowly with one Country, Ke may arrive more ealily at the knowledg 
of other, becauſe all Countries and Coaſts have ſome kind of proportion and conformity 
berwixt them ; ſo that the knowledg of the one contributes much to the underſtanding of 


the other. Bur if before you have acquainted your ſelf with your own, you ſeek qut new 


Regions, you will hardly without great labour , and long time, come tothe knowledg of 
either. Whereas he that is well vers'd and praGtiſed in one, ſhall ar the firſt caſt of his eye 
ive you an account how that plain lies; how that mountain riſes; and how far that val- 
exterids ; and all by his former knowledg in that kind. To confirm all this, Tirzs 
Liviat gives us an in Publius Decizs, who being 2 military Tribune inthe Army 
try Ellen een 7p. veniam vder wages, dens 
and Army fallen by accident into a | ve the 
cremy, and cord, Fidts dubo.Corch (hid Dera therCaakel moan yrs 
hoſtem ? Arx illa eft ſpet ſalutiſq; mfr; ( quoniam cacti rel 
gre capimus ; Do you ſee, Sir, that bill which bangs over the enemies 
7, the blind Samnites hawe negleted it, and our ſafety depend: upon the ſeizing it 
quickly. For, ſaid Livy belore, _—_ ety 7 militum , unum or ny F+ Fo 
Collem, imminentem boſti 1s, aditu ar ompedito _—_ 41s baud diffict 
Publius Decius the military Them: obſerved a hillover et < P not be 
aſcended by thoſe who were compleatly arm*d, but to thoſe who were li Acs 
ceſiible enough. . Whereupen being commanded to polleſs ir by the | 1 3009 
men, he obeyed his orders, ſecur'dthe Roman Army, and _— away in the 
night, and ſave both himſelf and his Party; Livy him ing theſe words ro 
ſome of his Comrades, Fe mecum, ut lacs aliqui , quabus locts boſtes prafidia 
ponant, us pateat bin exitus exploremus. Haec omnia militari amitins, ne Ducem 
Circuire boſe notarent, perluftravit ; Come along with me, that whilſt we havy yet lght,we 
may explore where the enemy keeps bis Guards, and which way we may make our retreat: and 
this he did in the habit of a prvvate Souldier, that ptr gore rye es, of 
ficer. He then who conſiders what has been ſaid , will find how and neceffary it is 
for a General to be acquainted with the nature of the ; for had nor Decius un- 
derſtood thole things very well, hecould not fo ſuddenly have diſcerned the advantage of 
rhar hill, and of what importance it would be to thie preſervation of the Roman Army ; 
artery nv” x aps that diſtance whether it was acceſiible of not ; and when 
he had poſſeſſed himſelt of it, and wasto.draw off afterwards, and fallow the Cotiful, ( be- 
ing ſoenvironed by the Samnites ) he could never have found our rhe beſt way for his re- 
great, nor have gueſſed ſo well where the enemy kept his Guards. $9 tha it — 


Sammites 
: there Mos our 


C 
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farily be that Decius had a perfect knowledg of the Country, which knowledg made him 
de ſecure thar hill, and the ſecuring of thar hill wasthe ſecuriny of the Army. Afer which, 
i by the ſameknowledg (though he wasasit were beſieged by the enemy ) he founda way 
ro make his own retreat, and bring off his whole party. 


426 The 


{ CHAP. XL. 


oo —_— — 


How fraud in the management of War is honourable and glorious. 


Hough fraud in all other aQtions1sabominable, yer in matters of War it is laudable 
andglorious ; and he who overeomeshis enermes by ſtraragem, is as much to be 
praiſed as he who overcomes him by force. This isro be ſeen by the judgment of thoſe 
who write the Lives of great ns great Commanders; for they command 
ard applaud Henibaland thereſt inall their inventions of that nature. There are many 
exatoples inthern tothis which'I ſhall notrepear here; only this I muſt adver- 
tize, that I do not intend that fraud which conkalts in betraying a truſt, or breaking an a+: 
,to be honourable; for though by them you may acquire Power, and *ris 
a'Kingdom, (yet,as I ſaid before )it cannot be with bonour ; but by fraud, I mean that ar- 
tifice which is ſhewn-49 ſtratagems andeircumventions, againſt an enemy that 1s not only 
in hoſtility, but a ſtate of dobance , ( for where be repoſcs any confidence in you, it alters 
the cale} and ſuch as I mean, was the arufice of Henibal when he pretended rofly, only ro 
+  pollgſhimielf of ſome paſies, and fo block up the Conſul and his Army ; as alſowhen to 
clear bunſelf of Fakint Maximus, be found out the invention of binding fire-brands and 
other combuſtible matter about the borns of the Cartel , and turning them out upon the 
enemy. And much of this nature was that of Pomtizes General for the Sammites; which 
heufed to circumvent the Roman Army 4d Twreas Caudinas. Pontius baving diſpoſed 
his Army privately upon the mountains; fent ſeveral o bi Soar bir ike Sep 
herds wuh ſeveral herds of Cattel thorow the plain: being all raken and examined by t 
Romans. where the Army of the Sammites was, they unammouſly concurred in the ſtory 
which Pontizes had put into thew mouths, that it was gone to befiege Nocers ; which be- 
ing credited by the Conſul, he þrake up from his poſt, and marching thorow the plain for 
the rchefof- Nocers, he ran himſelb into the trap, and was no ſooner entred, but he was 
block'd up by the enemy.. "This exploit was fraudulently performed, yet it would have 
been-yery honourable to- Pontizy, had' he followed his Father's advice, who would bave 
had,him either diſmiſſed the Romens frankly, that they night have been obliged by their 
ulage,or elſe have putthem all to the ſword, that they might have taken no revenge; bur 
he took the middle way, .2#e neque amicos parat, nequeimmicos tollit ; Which neitber mul- 
tiply 4 bis. friends,nor leſſened the number of bis foes. Which way hasalways been perni- 
tious i matters of ſtate, as has been ſhewn elſewhere. 


th. —— — Ae. — 


: CHAP. XI. 


That” ones Country is to be defended by all means, and whether honourable or 
Fi ;ſhonourable it imports not, 'tis well defended. 


"F"'He- Roman Army. and their Conſul(as is faid before) were block'd up by the Sammites, 

phe ering propoled. terms to them which were very diſhonourable , asthar the 
ſhould be diſmiſſed /«b jwgwm, and difarm'd ( in token of bondage, ) and then ſens back 

19- to-Rome, . The Conluls were amazed x the motion, and-the whole Army was in- 
deſpair ; when Lenculas. the Reman Legate ſtood" up, andtold them that in his judgmene 
CE ee ICT Wa. of ther hemp, the ray means he preirvat and 
ſafery. © fſting in ety , the Army was to 
OLE,” 1s well defended , let the way be as it will, bonoura- 
ble Rea oe Sek Army 0s oruaay art might 
wark. off that diſgrace; but it it were though u periſhed never vely) Country, 
and Liberty and all-would be. loſt with it : and fo his Counſel was followed. And this 
ought © 02 my mp 5p oy > Oponiregr gang 7 ng. 
| ALS-COURTTY 5 


where.the ſafety of that is in queſtion, no-other conſideration ought 
to 
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; CHAP. XLlI 
That hv Premiſes” art not binding. 

T%Yx Cant | to Rome, with their Army difrmed, and x ſcandal 
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r was Senate 
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tending ro thern ; et my wk prac to Poftumias in the buſineſs,hat the Soms- 
mites not retaining bim, he return'd to Rowe, and was in reputirion there after 
his loſs, than-Pontins was among the Sevmites after his Vi And here there are two 
more particularly remarkable: One is, That there is no a&ion , bur i capable of 


Ennis ; or elſe doing ſome aQion 


pom the roma mrcemned bye EET ES ; 


Thoſe who are boru in the ſame Country , retain aloft the ſame Nature 
thorow ay. the variety ye | 


Iſemen were woat to fa I The be ho wo 
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"French: Every one knows how "naſubſalty have been deal withal : How . often 
Charles VIII, a et 5 ye pant arg Laaja reare's muon the Fnonh of BY: 


but never perform'd , which was . and a 
 waveſuch recent examples, Ws gps gs of bs hapand inthe War ewes Flee. | 
"tines, and the Viſconti ef amry 6c Milan. The F lorentines deſtitute of 


dients, reſolved to Thc Ear geo ago gr rm rn ſw ie power 
a Arm 1ntO 3 make 
- and magrany 7 Regt aginhetem, - Ai ing! 6 Forentines 


BE es by way more when they came into 


The F lorentines agreed, paid ca fy 31 Pad anger mrs they enter'd = 
yet when he had marched as far as Verons, he turned back withour doing any thing, 
complainipgof the Florentines for want of petformance : So that had not Florence been 
an, or n, or hadthey ever read and conſidered the 
— wo ry, thoſe , they never have been ſo often over-reached, ſee- 
a they Er he To a, and af the Rave practices 2a all places, with ol prople 
ed he Taſcm of old, aloud huge many times over-power'd and 
cr art own force unable to end them; 
EL ek hide of the , ro give them « Sum of Money, for 
Whack the Fawob wiregn yn "uen toons haſt hg Taye and march with then againſt 
the Roman: : php. > ohh had got their Money , "ed oo perfoomy can- 
ditions on their part, alledging that they received. ie not to make War upon: the Romans, 
bur to forbear infeſting them themſelves: by which infidelity and avarice 1n the French, the 
poor Tiſcans wereat once defeated both of their Money and affiftance. From whence we 
may conclude that the Twſcays were formerly of the ſame nature as now, and efp 
the Flares, and the French andre orig Nations had away th ue inci 
to deceive 
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CHAP. XLIV. 


'C onfidence and Joldneſ does many times obtain that which would never be 
compaſſed by ordinary means. 


h Ppnn4 nes warranty the Bunons ond tha dew 6 weak, it durſt, not meet 
Color got pry pe phage ae bang =r 
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"onal. Bore non; ; ndancy po wacnaſy Fe y the Sammites tive Foe 
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the Samnien Army having forced them to take Arms, which they had had refers? 

had ee Rd aR ans advie'd: is. 
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CHAP. XLV. : 

Whether in a 4 Battel it is beſt to give or receive the Charge. 
D== | and Fabiar rwo Roman Confuls, were in the field with two Armies againſt 


the Sammites , and Tilſcans ; __ come tp a Battel, it is obſervable that 
took rwo ſeveral wa a—— Ry mir, 
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CHAP. XLVL 


tio It comes t6 paſt that tu a py {me ſime Faniil retains the ſane mane 
ons 4 ab | 


who being made Crabr, wad depoteekinOffc the expiration. 
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A good Citizen is to forget all private frry when in comperition 
with hu (love to his Country. 


as the Conſul being employed inthe Wanagaiat the Sammites,received a wound 
nog rg agongss. von hich the Senate thought fit ro 


ewe mtr, ch 7 way Di&tator being by —_—_ 
to be nominated” by Fabias, who was t wr orgy ng in Tuſcany, they were fearful 
(inreſpedt of an el berwixt them )qhat Fabius would not name him. W 

the Senate di ewo Embaſladors toward him, to intrear that ( laying aſide all pri- 


vate animoſity) be would name Cuyſorfor Dictator, which Fabizs did out of love to his 
Country ; though by his ſullenneſs and filence, and ſeveral other fagns be {ignited bis relu- 
Qtancy, andthat that Eleftion wentagainſt the baw; From hence therefore all good Cni- 
———— ao Se pabhck good, before any private king 
Oo own.' +; { 
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CHAP. XEVIL 
" When a Enemy commits any grand fault, "tis to be ſuſpetted for a fraud. 


hog þ ppg 0: nana eg, the Confuls goin 
| & ſome Ceremon X into apo, 
| bs PE re Cond ang Ld baringdiguiſed fowe of the Soldier 
| thern to drive certain Carrel within _ the 

cir obedience, thar thu to their 
EUs candies FAR gi bleneſs 


of the thin to by he found out away to diſcover the 
fraud, Ton, Wwhence-we tay obſerve thar a General is not 

that his enemy commuts ; becauſe zt js not rational to be- 
lieve be be fo ſortiſh, and 1 were there not ſome ſtratagem at the bot- 


tom ; yet many times men are ſo blinded'with defire of Victory, that they ſee nothing bur 
pg row having orentrovn tie Rewer nc mb 
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CH AP. XLIX 


A Gommonwealth which defires to proreny it ſelf free, has need of new pro> 
viſions every day ; and upon what ſcore Fabius was cafed Maximus. * 


falls out of neceſſity ( as has been faid before ) that in a ity there is not a 
bur tae cerca tr bare neoto rem, ud they arc ore or 
importance, ſo their Phyſician ought to be more or lefs expert. if and un- 
ro qgaemdryaart/ ego we na)" Iu itwas in Rome : oneof which was the 
the general conſpiracy o&-the Rowan Women againſt their Husbands : ſorne had 

their Husbands y , andall thereſthad their materials ready to do as much by theirs: 
Of the ſame ſort was the conſpiracy of the Bacchanals, diſcovered during the time of the * 
Macedonian War, in which many thouſands of Men and Women were en which 
would have been very CR NO, diſcovered; for the Romans 
had not a cuſtom of ) wrawr __ when __ And here we can- 
not but admire the . erity, the magnanimuty Romans if} puniſhing 
offenders; which (if there were nothing elſe to evince it ) would be a reſhmony 
their virtue and power. rg ney 
whole Legion , -or City ata time : ſometimes they baniſhed 8 or 10000 men 
ſuch 100s as would have been i to a fingle man: fo it hapned to thoſe 
who eſtaped from the Battel at Cannes , baniſhed them all into _ —_—_— 
them to er in any Town, or to commit any diſorder. But the moſt terrible of 
their executions was the decimation of their Armies, in-which every tenth man was put go 
death by lot quite thorow their Army ; nor for the ppniſhment of a multitude can any way 
be found more formidable ; for where a mulritude tranſgrefles, and no certain Author 1s 
known, id emer ares rigors ak the and topuniſh one part, and 
© excuſe another would be injuſt ro thoſe who-were puniſh'd , and encourage the other to 
commit the ſame offgnce again: But where all arealike guilty, toexecute every tenth man 


priviledges of their City upon ſtran 


nxnzeroms by degren,cnd w have ib greats Vanein the , 


ment be , and decline 
ſerved 5 Oaks Eobiuethe Cenſer 
Citizens into four Tribes ; that being 


Pace, ight 
have ſo.,malignant an influence upon the City ; and this ſo timely —_ 
was taken ſo thankfully from him COP nnay ers Wnchs ' j- 
mus, and be was Fabius Maximus ever * 
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THE 


TRANSLATOR 


TO FH HE 
Kind Reader, 

T may ſeem ſtrange to you at firſt,that I have divided 
the Books of Machiavel, and diſpoſed them into 
C hapters, contrary to the order of - bis Dialogues ; but I 
am —_ when you conſider my intentzon, you will rather 
' applaud than condemn me. I nas ons s ſenſible that 

no man could blame me, of T kept Fry 4 +; Ant 


nevertheleſs thought this way more benfcal be 'the length 


of a Diſcourſe bemng commonly tireſome to any man who 
affetts brevity ;_ b befades that mall forts rp theſe 


kind of breaches and.(ettions are very belpful to the 
memory. For this % tbe Works of Ariſtotle, Vi= 
truvius and Pliny, which were originally in another 
method, have been reduc'd fence into this manner of drui= 
fron. I have preſum'd to dothe ſame in this my Tranſla- 
tion, having bad mare regard to the eaſe als advantage 
of f the Reader , than to'the'exatt order of the Athe, 
whom I bave nat followed verbatim, by reaſon » the 
diverſity of the' hr pena ſenſe T bave obſerved 
as ſirittly as mould c mf a: the propriety of- our own 
Language, aſſurin my ſelf that your bounty will diſpence 
with ſome faults, ſering nothing can be done ſo accurate 
ly, but mill be ſubjeft to many: 
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© 4ny hs been, and are fit ſept tht the whole 


- world'n0. tmo tht | diffemular 


ny Lines when went 
takes rs 


—_— fork won 


be executi 
for t gen 


with. his —" jor * 
ly, aud behave himſelf wi 
Uther this is #t: 


EET 


ng - 


pk without Military coertion pil qui 
and run to decay like a Noble and =; 
wered at the top, aud bas gafeirn? 
of its furniture-to defend it from the ws og if anciently 
Kingdoms and States imploy'd great induſtry to keep people in 
peace, and in the faith and fear of God, certainly in the regu- 
latioy of their Military WT employed much more ; 


for 


—_——— w_ _ — ———— —— mt ————_ 
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"The Preface. ana A 
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 v0id-ahe'converfation of a" Souldier. "But conſidering 


for where can ones C owntry repoſe greater confidence, than in 


him who has _ to die _ it? Where can there be greater 
inclination to P oqce, than i in q is nat rapabye;of moleftati- 
on oy bur)hy Ware Whet res ! wi be mare fear » 
than _— who being obnoxioirs rv hourly dangers, has more 
netd of his divine yo ing This neceſſity rp Fay idered 
by thoſe ww domes,” an thoſe who had he 
Ar bo A, res whe the rt that 1 of a Souldier 
was in mor reputation with al people, and much imitated and 
ou i'd Pot wor des diſcipline being 20w totally deprav'd, and 
ice" of the” ancients; # ny \deprirvity 
Fe xr RO —_ ron Freoctkl ill epiazons, which hawk brought 
that Diſcipline into contempt, and made all people hate and a- 
b 
ſelf both fromwhurl have ſeen and read, that it is-not kale 
toreviee the diſcipline of our Anceſtors; and retace it to ft-= 
mitive\excellence, I reſolved (tb keep my ſelf from idleneſs) to 
write. what T thought mi gp be tothe ericfation offuch perſons as 
were. ftudious of of the art.of «War, and lovers of Antiquity tis. 
true; tis \'more than-ordinar aj boldneſs to treat "of this 'Subjef, 
boridtbers hove been ſd ſcrupulons and wary ; yet I cannot think 
it an error "to aprite-of what others have profeſſed and. exerciſed 
with*amuch more audacity and preſumption; For my faults 'in 


writing,” 'may. be: correfted without prejudice t0 : any body ;_ but 
thoſe faults which they commit in the execution;cannot be repair d, 


bur«by-the' deftruftion and ruine of ſeveral people ; _— er then 
(Sir) t be-quality of my labours, and according 10 your Jodgment 
letthem be'\approved' or rejefied, as you thi nb. rhe 


ſend them to you as a reftimony of my gratitade, though my + hoe 
 lities. arenot-inthe leaſt -grngy re with the rear of your 


favours :- befides'it being" the cuſtom to addreſs of "rbis 
nature to perſons. that are {luſtrious for their Birth, Fe, Oo , parts, 
== 2 you bad not many equals in your Nobility 

Fortune r in your parts'; but in Generoft ity and Li- 
berality, none at © 
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CHAP. [. 


How the Seigneur Fbritio Colodna 20dns being ies 


ſome other Gengirmer in a beautiful 
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croubled fortheir abſence, al learn ſeveral things profitable nc not only for _ bur civil 
converſation. 


I fay Meier Kotha 
vary «Coy rig nd 
in 


had "=> edn 
ET, 


: a 
might be to the 
Sr kia houſe, and was en- 
pre more particular friends as Zanobs 
tea adebe all of them young Gentle- 


men, his inti Fr har NE adn of ſamexhbin eliwboſe cuelice- 
tions I ſhall ſay nathy Is being fill Living, n actions do re- 
commend them 

F abritio was I ITED with the 
rime and the place: taken way, and all the formalities 

—— minds, whoſe hts are emplo 

upon more honourable thi pw Amer gs pope) the dy ben loo 
and heat exceſiive, Co cagpaytangpugthe the: berter n of his deſigns, 
under pretence of avoidin to carry F into a cloſe and ſhady Arbour in the 


where they ne fore with mom leifure and privacy; and having brought 
ba and the reſt of the Company to. the place, ſome of them diſpoled themſelves upon 

(which was very pleaſant and green) and others upon feats under the ſhadow of 
rad ford trees; F abritio began toapplaud the delightfomnels of the place, and then look- 
one ome — bm rs ny 3, of ſome of them, he ſtood ſtill, as it were 
in ſuſpence, w being obſcrved By Cofime told. him, *us le , Sir, you may not 
beachuainted with thoſerrees, but wonder. for ſome of them were in more 
with our fore-Fathers than they are with us, and having told Mart madhs mary and what 
delight Seignor Bernardo his Grand-father took in hls, ad abritioreplyed, T thought 
they were as you ſay ; bur the _ the innocence of that em- 
ore melee bor purer of Naptes who deli 


ALS hae know, and (hall leave ic 


DET. to learn as much 


== rhe pollible he = 

y the Sammres, "tis 

royoluaangr rnd eee Bins 
not 

kt oy ad; with as lirtle notice and admiration nh Wo 


Fabritio. You hgveexcuſed your Grand-father yery Dok, 
what you have ſaid is doubtleſly true; butIdid not ſpeak fo Cr nn cad 


, way of living, as of other ways that are more ſoft and effeminate; have greater confor- 
mity and correſpondence with our preſent times, and are gre Gump pogment)-e _—_ to be 
introduced by any man who has the government of affairs diſcourſe of this 
matrer I ſhall not need to into ather Countries for examples, fo9 the Rinyue (my 
own Country-men) will furniſh me abundantly ; whoſe Praftices, and order of Govern- 
ment, if will not be found impoſſible to be introduced in any orher 
City where there is but the leaſt ſpark of virtue and 

Coſimo. As 7, 7 introduce according tathe example 


af our 

F abritio. NR RIES virtue; nd to diſpi pps to value order and 
lyllaget wit; ch exunis nga ae ans to live without factions ; to 
poſtpone all private intereſt to tþe publick ; and, Grand, ahar ings chin my aully whe 
commodate with our times; and theſe een them the th ome anag 
it be done deliberately nd bp right mn in them the truth is and ap- 


rs in this manner, himſelf tres which will afford him a agpikans cleragins 


Re —_— than theſe, 
I will not reply to what you have ſaid, but referring it to the diſcretion of the 


; (who can judge of it) I ſhall addreſs my diſcourſe ro who ſeems to 
cop, (whocn Dn eh rota 
PITS thereby 1 may be more 


—— 


438 Th WPF R.\ Book't; 
. Cyſimo; You'cannox do me dd'the whole conipany 4 greater favour ; and if- it will be' 


trouble ro/enlarge;'ir will be none tous 26 attend : but becauſe the diſcourſe i 
kketo be fre , Idefire I may have the affiftance of my friends/pel bib yore” edare ind? 


permiſſion ; they and1do make it our requeſt, that yuu would fotrakeir” a mifs 
1f weinterrupt you ſotnetmes with ſome imp. demand. - ' qu 27003G 
| Fabvitis.- "Far you (Cofime) and theſe young Geritlemen 
; apt to give credit! ro & 
Deke: bacundd chit 


blood, makes rbern commonly enemies to and incorngible, as people poſlefſed 
with an opinionthatit is the tithes,” northe ill cuſtoms which conſtrains men to/live at that: 
rate, Queſtion me then freely, as you pleaſe;' *ns- the thing I defire, becauſe 1 ſhall there- 
by kuve forme and ;" #nd withal, the farisfaChon of clearing yourdoubts, and 


leaving nothing unanſwered in'your minds. | 
MEX, j- 3&f C14 * F 
CHAP..NI. 


A. per ſon of benour and condition Jo mat to make Waris profe ſon. | 


' Mah "rl TR. ” 
Fabruie. _ begin my diſcourſe with what you ſind, that 1n.matter of War (which, 

is my profeſſion) [never made uſe of any thing of the anciens,.i; To. which 
Lanſwer, that War being a profeſſion by which! men cannot live honourable at all times, 
it 1s notto be taken upas a trade, unleſs ir be by a Commonwealth, ora Kingdom, and it 
they be well conſtruted, they will neithE& of them ſuffer any of their Cirizens or Sub) 
_———— —_ Jy & man 
who takes n an employment, by which would reap any profit; at-any time, 
tin wotliget eo-betidfe/rind aupatives, and cruel, andto exteoabitrvared actaredpakaies 
that are not.confaltent in a- 5 nor cati any man (great or: (mall) who makes war 
PD be iſe chan vitzous; becaufe that that trade being not to be tallowed 


1K time ob:;peace; are necefiitated enher to-prevent or obſtruct peace; or-in'ume of 
| war toprovide ſo for themſelves, that they may ſubliſt in time of. peace; and neither of 


thoſe. rwo ways are 


ways ran baneſt Than ; for from the: defire - of providing for 
themſclvesagainit the evil day, your proceed therobberics, and 
frainds and juglmgiwbickr thing andebenabdions 


the wat ; - bur if by accident 'be concluded: | was HT. 11> 
3 be fue that te tie fnding elle Gere of yy a te - 

rgether- ſuch Soldiers of forrune as have norbing to ſub(ilt 
Province, plunder and rifle it withour any cofnpatiion. - Do 


ſo great advantagethewtlives pndicxorbitances were as bad. The Father of Franes Sforce 

A in | + Faw; conſtrained ber to caſt her ſelf into rhe wof 
the King of Arragon, having deſerted her on a ſudden, and left her diſarm'd in the midſt 
Shdecmmjepredalicis nies hilacbicbn0s Ruichy his revenge; of to have'ger her 
| hamfels; -/ By aecdo.ewith the ſame induſtry endeavoured ro inſHif of 


_Jhe 


conkir rp hae fg wa 


_ 


er aod ingem PEI 
by accelluy, terob upon 
elented this = pg 


thern, 
Cem ts prof, 
ie to pal ear, a 


great Captains of the Rojas 


Gads——--- 
We oy I have not yet ha exaniined thoſe rwo things which- 1 propoſed in t] in the 


agg ves, that a good man cannot take up that calling as his : the 
ot ary ths nq well conſtituted Nice ira (whether Common or Kingdom) 
us Subje& or Citizens to War their whole bufinefs. © T's the firſt Ihave 


ſpoke what though: fir; -it that I ſpeak to. the ſecond, in which I ſhall bave 
__ reply to your al mand. 


* _ _ Y F Fy 
* ” 


— Ke 


"X\ 


| CHAP: ll 
Hm; aC qhmeaveaeb ought not (in prudence) to perakit any of ts Citizens to 
| make War their profeſſion. | 
Fabrizio, we the Romans whigh youmentioned, 1t 13 true Pompey and Ce @r,and 


qi, br ie er 9 rr org hm 
War, jad you reputation, bur it. was rather as braye generous, han | 
virwous men ; erat br ey rr were famous as | ie, 


we a cadutt, yea a ay cls 
others did. 


Armies,..contented triumphs, returned joyfully 2222 Oe 
Oe, os were under ralbyary abgre ;etorn ed. Fae =gy 
them up : every gn bo Firms re of he 


advancing Cnr by plunder and rapine.. And of this we have and eyident 
Va vie bring Ge 


cauſe of conjecture he cxmaple of Rueks Drieg, who of the 
an oorragriaoget) then + a manner conq uered the Cart leave 
of rhe Senate to br thar he Sake Tak ts a Fan of his in the which his 
Remains axgj From whence, it is as Clear as the day, eager td 
] to have raiſed bis own fortune our of the ruins of other 
69} or Gi nces at his , hewould never have been fo careful of 


ement of a Lamas any py Mende oct rv ang: ul borer 
 Parrimony was worth. But becauſe good men, and fuch.as are not deſirous to makg atrade 
of War, are unwilling to reapany other fruit therefrom bur labour, and danger, and glory; 
when they are arrived at a ſufficzent proportion of the later, %is their ambition 10 return 
quntyto ther houſe, and liveupon their old profeſſions in Peace. As to the common 
private Soldiers, 09 <a they! wee 02. Jonor gs and declin'd any ſuch pro- 
dy for though wer ne wt they ve they delired many of them to be in the 
wars, yetwhen o_ were in rags Jos to bediſmiſſed. This is ma- 
nifeſt by ſeveral ar ihe wie which the Romans granted to 
their Citizens, that none 0 hab Ne a the woie his own. in- 
clination. So that, Rowe whillt it was well governed (which was till the time of the 
Gracehi) had never any Souldier who. made it his profeſſion to be ſo, by which means few 


of them were diſſolute, and thoſe who were, eemeraileg. 4 A City Gor dior 
conſtitur 


ha Nin of | 
& profile: | 


ah 


| 


CHAP. Iv. 


That a Ki not! 10. permit his Suljeds to LESS their profeſſion, 
x 'E — mefchrefs which. pr enſue. cir en 


Fabritio. Kingdom well govern'd oughtthe more carefully avoid people of that con- 
ditzon, becaule it 1s they who debauch their King _o_y the only Mini- 
ſters of his Tyranny. And do not ro-meany of our preſent Kingdoms ; for | ſhall 
deny abſolutely that they are as well — as formerly, when Kings had no Soveraignty, 
nor abſolute power, . but in ho Lemming, Dc Fhene and no where elſe) there is a 
neceſlity of ſpeedy reſolutions ; and that ſuch a po be repofed in a ſingle perſdn ; 
in other caſes they ought to do rothing wathout heir Counſel, af it to bethe particular 
care of all that are ot Counſel roa Prince, to keep off ſuch perſons from about him as pro- 
te Ie ON DO Sn ng they carer frame rhemſelyes. to any other way of 
Ns rigs more” largely of this matter, not Nanding fo 
poni a Kingdom rnd 1 according tothe model of the Ancients, but 
ſppong ſack a 4 one ele he Kis of or days ; in which hkewile a King ought 
acne wlikethe Kin pag whom5p & Nerves und ſtrength of al Armies 
lyes certainly in the —_— 

Wherefore if a King his marters ſo.ill, rhar his foot be not content to return to 
their ſeveral callings in 8 ate of Peace, and live as formerly by their labour, he muſtnece( 
{arily Be ruined ; YG, the Soldiers in the world none are ſo'dangerous #s thoſe 'who 
make War their pro li; cube xkn i, becauſe you muſt be always at War, or keep 


& Ln py; ot otherwiſe you"will rut a great hazard of being —"_— 


vg a either to row /ngr War primiy, of 
coma, jou ogy pr rms pry. were verſe ce Kingion. 


fered their Citizens to make that exerciſe their calling, though in refpect of cher 
Wars, 408 lens have pay'd them : Burt to avoid the Anrol ag comm 
ons Ls es, ook condition of their tirzes did nor alter, they 
wetes. and nd in fuch nmr that every fifreen TS. 
| agen men m the flower of their 
prop tg "avis: aloe rlarty on yearsof age ; during which time their 
mph Br atid their ey ces do cup pond onewith the other, ct 
tion ; them ftrength and vigour decayed, and their 
neſs, andit Nee increnkd, they did afterwards when the times were more corrupt. 
For Ofavian firt, od ares Tilt (preferring their private power before the 
profit of the publick) a B Fans the (that they wight have them 
more eaſily at command) atid'to keep ftanding Armies upon the Frontiers of their 'Em- 
pire. But becauſe woke” Gow. thoughrrhem inſufficient to curb rhe and awe the Senate 
of Rome ; they eſtab another Arty (which they the Prerorian) which was 
qunererelalwan abourthe City, and inrended as a guard. But when afterwardsthe Eq- 
Perors peri permitted them who were liſted in thofe Bands, to lay aſide afl other profeſſions, and 
devore themſelves to War, they grew inſolect immediately , and became not anly er- 
rible to the Sende, but to the Emperor , infomuch thatamany of them were 
rated fon inſotetice sf thoſe Soldiers, who crearet, and diſpoſed their 
Eenperoe ; and ſometimes ir fell ourrhat ar the fame'rimefeveral'} 
rebiWve erated ft foveral Aiinies, which ocraſioned the divikon firſt, and by 
the deſtrudtion 'of the Empire, "Thoſe Kings thereforewho' ere lroarro Yves fety 


; and 


-_—— : N ” wn, * 
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ought to have their Armies compoſed of ſuch as tha 
e defence of their Country;5) and when Peace 


rf Wes, will take ee, freely tor: 
concluded, will as ly CE en i ne 
which nay al be doc OTIS 7 Ip BIT, IT Ta a 
A King is-ikewiſe (upon the publicationpf Peace) to command | his: and 
Officers to their reſpettive char Ce ny, 
tlemen to their Sw, and the comnon Soldiers totheir Original Trades 
and And by the eleion of ſuch men, they will _ight flawly to procure 
Peace, bur never diſturd Peace to create a War: 
Coſimo. I mult confeſs y your diſcourſe to me ſeg very conſulerable ; yet being ſv con- 
to” what 1 fancied before, my mind is not farufied bur rhere remains” forne 
dou! behind which is fill to be cleer'd rob os » oe omg gry ror pln 


States ; beſides moſt of 
ſuch Cities and 


SE IE ou can think tHarin time of Peace thete is 

des the fan ingthe Garlont, would b TC 

to Garriſons, w to it. ortion 
Mee bervix eB aro wichan ro erate for carying on War and choſe 
which are required for ſupplying g the Garriſons in time of Peace : for thoſe Cities and 
Caſtles which in time of are kept with a few men, are reinforchd with great'num- 
bers in time of War; beſides which, great Levies are made for the Field Armies, which 
the concluſion of Peace are conſtant! debanded. it god bar kurren dt 


Y 
born and brou under Laws, and chofen by the Communalty 

anus Far) 19g wo dtp inde Laws OAT 

of Peace. As to the men at Arms , and their being continued in pay in times 


of peace, the anſwer I confeſs is more difficult ; yet upon cloſer examinarion it will nor be 
ST, | he rao yu ar they ur pop i vis kenkng Dacer Vari, an ag 
convenuent; the no are 
eccalitns of daily on ith Stare pidech wheretheir numbers are great _rpf roduary 
hay ans act 6 md 9 to tad nr Arad of theinlelves ,gthe danger of them is fo 
n_—_ Yer many times they have done thiſchief enough, as I have ſaid befare in 
TEES his Father and Bractio ds Perugia. So that I cannor approve 
rerd;onrrbel men at Arthsin conſtant pa - Tow, ſcen ſo much experience of 
inconvenience Which has 
oe rongrraw Fm you have no ſuch Forces in OE ANEIOTIE how 
F, . Not as the men at Arms in France, for they ate as d: 


have tie andtakted) a. 
ours, but rather bob do omg ory who hex Conby 
their own Subjefts, 


to their houſes when Peace was 
0 fol te ld Calla, AIG RE me ' before we end our 


f thr if theſe kind of Sole oppo oe in times of ar oder por omen 
intheir cuſtoms. And ast6the Penſions which 


cuſtom; for a wiſe, and 


Government bar & rather to em- 
oy 60 pert feom gr for vt un inten, diſmiſs rhem 
ro own 
ſuch at all, or if he does, it ought to bein 
eels, dis chige bins aueier pertbnia aw” 22H | 
SIEIELD I amcontent to ſtand for an | 
made V profefſion. boy mage 


. 


bro meg . 
ed £4 6 Gain; ; rien 
or for War, they will draw him into inconventerice. 


ar firſt) I could nor but fay as tothe'firſt point; if it be ” Foul 
Mm m ſelf 
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þ 3 rp ar as 7 2 Bur by whatis ſaid, you map perceive he dfiuly 


in our” Wars : ions 
DIES me nant mon rs S = 
| ap 3 Bur you will underſtand them \ytter, if your patience will rey 
me w > nm = x ns «> Om ee 
—- F 


diſcourſe of theſe things, certainly whas 
tro rs oft ings rainy wh ye 


i» wy dornrantly =. poop ETRTOyY pony; —— 


2x ” WR” ww OOTY TYPTY od _——— <— 


= 
.. 


4, Lvl dt my diſcourk of this mat- 
0 yard X the Boone, , andI 
ar 15 reſolved, every man's chief 

of ving the Enemy Bartel, and bgbuog him 
lame] — x gg? { to raiſe an Army, Lows 
neceſſity of men, of PE them, diſciphning them, GALE Fu ig 
as {mall bodics) of teaching thera ro encamp, and AC- 


a Campania, or Pe War co: ar _ 

any other; and he who under- 
prgath Enemy Bal, may be excuſed for 
Wars bur if be be jgnarun or defective in 
a Beater; any bring his War to, 


carriages ; 

loſe one, add all that {0 eining a ages 
_þ vg po oghaget thing to be done, 4puayruus. FEI 
we Levi) ,of which I ſhall give 


creet. This Rule w proper cnough whole world, 
\plck Wan pa kane follow, I muſt 


bis 
NE tha Commonywealths, or are to_make their Levies OP 
EQ: 
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ing bad, your choice can never be . But many times it falls our, that there being not 
ſo many of them as you have oc employ, you are gladto take all, and in that caſe 


you cannot not be ſaid babere deleHwm ſo properly, as milites conſcribere : And of ſuch kind of 
diſorderly people, the Armies of Italy and moſt other do confiit ar this day ; only in 
Germany it is otherwiſe, becauſe there,no-manis pre(#'d or liſted barely upon the Leagtinr' 
command, bur as he ſtands willing and diſpoſed to the Wars himſelf ; you may judge then 
what part of the ancient diſcipline of the Romans can be introduced into an Army made 
up of ſuch a medly of wickedneſs. 
Cofimo. What way is to beraken? | 
ATA orb anode mein,” 35m which 13 tochooſe out of your own Sub» 
jets, and to exerciſe your authority in ice. 
; Co =p If your dle&tion be nad? is thee manner, can any akcicht form be intro» 
Fabritio. You ktiow it may, ific bein a Kingdom, and he who command be their 
Prince, or lawful en. pf For if in a Commonwealthit is the fame, fo he bea 


Citizen, and made that time, otherwiſe it is no eaſe matrez to do any thi 
thar ſhall ſucceed. 

Fabritis. 1 ſhall telf you that hereafter, at preſent this may ſuffice, that no good s2d 
be done any other way 1 


' Cofitto;” Well then, rheſe Levies being to be made.in your own Territory, is it beſt tg 
mak# them in the Citicd or Country ? 4 


=. 


165-4.1..C# APV 


TIES; % "v4 


—_— — 


; Whether it be beſ# to chooſe you men out of the Cities, or Country, 
Fabritiag{JPHoſe Authors who have writ any thing of this 


'9YF thatthebeſt choice is inthe Country where they are 


— 


—_— 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the inconvenience, and convenience of Traintd-Bands 
or a ſettled Militia. . 


C mo. T isobjected that either they ced and uſeleſs, and then to rely upor 
of "one octe Se On or 


EEE But thoſe 

who are againſt theſe 'T 

rienced\than otherwiſe, and to this purpoſe  guothes 4 

1s, becauſe they are unskilful, the others, Smt 
ge any thing 3a yout cars, never learn any thing well; ee aprings. Joyhag. 


Fabritio. The reaſons which you have alled 
underſtand things'at dane xl Gonlrucplity. An 


vieblenels lit, was ao table aracatel 
jeQts can be ordered a better way. Andthis being clear, and indiff ol norend 
rimein proving it farther, becauſe I have the concurrence of all ancient Hiſtory reconfirm 
it. Asto the inexperience and force wherewith they are charged, I oy (. ſay ( and it istrue ) 


_ makes a man , and force makes a man Mutinous; but coura 
ary on utrn>ir FS 6 eerie crnndacing 
ther Yell, aofhll be own jn my following diſcourſe. Bur as to 4 whe 7 mg 


gn eoghier—byoaal grime by the command of aPric, re near be 
nor altogether Voluntiers ; becauſe to have alroget olunters, 
aw peace farvs mn oor 1 F9k moved dye; - .t would not be'a 
rr bes ng the her ory wholly to 
would be as dan on the = middle way Þ bp_ he cog 

on the ether, bur ſuch a one. a 


y, when 
ity ought in reaſon to be more fearful 
a City 1s to have an eye over 
her Mercenaries and her Natives; and to provethat this jealoufie is natural and reaſonable, 
remember 
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remember what I ſaid betore of Francis Sforza; wheres x City which employs ooly her 
own inhabitants, fears nobody elſe. Bur to uſc one reaſon fot all, let metell you, tio man 
ever eſtabliſhed a Commonwealth, ror Tony who did not believe tharthe inhabitants 


—_— have commitred thar to one of their own Cirizens,'and 
So RE SEE 
'dthe wings of their ſucceſs, and kept them from extending their" Empire; it they 
Err epleins thes ther atjtite iam ſo great m Land as 1n Sea affairs, 
their diffidence was imprudent ; for a Sea accuſtomed to the conflicts of the 
Winds and the Water, and theelements, and enemy, ſhall ſooner make a good Land- 
Officer, where he has nothing to hghrwith bur men ; than a Land-Officer ſhall make a good 
ar Sea. My Country-men the Rowans who were ſo knowing at Land, being ar 
wars with the Cartbeginien that was fo potent at Sea ; never troubled themſelves to enter- 
tain either Grecian or Spaniard into their ſervice, they were bath © good Soulire 
at Sea, bur they commired that charge to their any IE Cauley 
nians, and beat ther. If the Yenetians did it toprevent the uſurpatiory of any of t 
fellow Citizens, I think iz was an unneceflary fear ; for (belades the teaſons aforeſaid FF 
Citizen with his Sea-forces never made himſelf Maſter of any Sea Town, he could 
done it much lefs with any Land-force. Sothat hence it may be ſeen that is is not 
the Citizens in arms, that is the cauſe of tyranny ; bur ill order, and ill : 
the Government; for whilſt good order is there is no dan of ehiie 7 
acne doe ea that being imprudenr, has rob'd them of 
And as to the King of France's error in not'keeping his'ſtid- 


Wc 5 = are T's; ern 


Shag ge r00 and m t] have _ 
nt nut te eros A heron ror rd re on den. 
' = 


ſubjedts; ſubjets 
EET os og and chic Nor can be ney ik wt nd, Try 


eng ed Er ain 


wn mponencberes Eero v6 ang ve ts i Gram luc 


a poſture, that upon any 
into an army for the the defence ofthe 


I 


CHAP, VII” Fr ew = 

Of what fort of people an army is to be compoſed. dane at 

F abritso. Ur to return to our levies, 1 » manta ch Am; Fi 
B would choole my met”; 6 at ubrng to merit 

might be wade firfor ſervice in ſhort me, [ woakd taken any berwixz ſercrern and | 


wy Would you in your election make any d; of their trades? 
mate aclenahcs 


F abritio. _ Authors which have written on that have 
ot == 


recommend aire 
Huntſen, andchsfike 


z 
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\ ng do more —_ ey than all the reſt. » them are your Smiths, 
arraers, 4.1 he ſuch to be choſen; of which fort ut s conyen- 
Cm aaake inan Army upon ſeveral occalzons: and 

— Gould who havetwo ſtrings to their bow, and'yield youdouble 


How are thoſe who are fit, or unfit for the Wars, to be diſtinguiſhed and 


[apns þ - 


known?- 


Fabritio I doll puck of the ere of chanjag « Milan to hom ie arm ing 
mn ng bro Cd A Ty a ul tha heb of pr oe up- 
'Þ ' 


Os, EY hey 
Y Clube parrr re andquake Pe, None Cha breaſt, a muſculous arm, 
a long finger, a ſive belly, round firm thighs; and thin teet, ths kind of contexture 
which ina Souldier are two things principally 
wo bedeint Pat real peo ha omar dat Le 
with. honeſty, and modeſty, otherwiſe you chooſe an inſtrument © 8 begin» 
g of corruption ; for no 0 xy that with brutiſhneſs and di , any 
le virtue ſhould coofiſt. Upon this it ſeems ro me not impertinent ( for your 
g the importance of this way of cleftion)) to let you know the man- 

ner in which the Rowen Conluls in the Gekthesr Magitracy node their elections 
reaſon of their contiiual Wars) being: mix'd 

Re tel vr wr me Eero and by 


* © 
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to 


this day 
and e: 


Ek | ' A te Fon 
: EE jy 
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Wars, 

Samay 1. need bebaved themſelves very well. 
—_— Emperorsdiſuſed or - - ——— 

conſtrained to theſe ways On before. 
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d therefc tothe mannerof acebnofh Jamar £ gry, th 
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for & gregs number of a ſmall, and what meaſures you wouldtakein your cleftions 
the one and the other. 
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CHAP. X 


12 tha _ eathonmay be bter, i wibour qui a rt, As tothegb- 
| 1NCQQVERLENCE If. : to, . - 
Ren (he kn bale aripeein.00 #.cmgYn-vn 'prgaice 196 Jean 
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| no Levies can be 


me another doubt ? and that is whether ſuch great numbers do not produce 
and di in the Country. © 
Fabritio. "That opinion is as idle asthe other,and for the reaſons I ſhall give. 


CHAP, XI. Ouch 
How the inconveniencies. which follow great Armies may be prevented. 


: but the remedy is | though 
it (for as nl reader Senatorens Arte 


, whoto 
General 
eſtabliſhed, 


png 


Asto the provihon "made x 
dered that that is not to be done, but by the 
- Officers from oocaſioning ſuck diſdrders, it 'thatcare betaken that they do not 
uſurp too great an authority over their Saldiers, which authority' is ro be gained rwo ways 
either by nature, or accident ; the way by nature, is to be prevented by providing that he 


- 
— 
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— 
» be never put to command the Forces raiſed inthe ſame place, 


who i bornin a plac, be bur 
EEG nip | 
natural converſe. _ ary fo oh Opps, with whom ek 0 


2» widkiors Thule or War, 
= F_ "Andi the 
on up droge oy 


or Cate York oops ” 
wonltd-undoubredly bnwe- choſen better. "RAPUL 


had1 not excaſed my {elf before, 1 
twhanf-thew 7 of Miliria's ( 
_ we ſhould” begin with the way of” 


P::; 
UV NIIWOC W Wars 


"CHAP. XI, 
| Of the Cavalry: mud Ys 


T1 7 a7 


Fob. oF le Cavalry ancient! was raiſed out of thericheſt and molt conuerable Y 

Sfthyahaaatwabante fd ap mon theſe there 

were only re Pond « Logon; {© rhar in fey + 7 

Wouldyou have» nding Mii of Hor any'# 
ui 's 20 exerciſe them a 

7 them afterwards. in the War?': 


; »(Cojftive: *- you | 
Fob) 1 would'imitdtethe Romani, chooſe 
as they doatthis'c , and ſee thre cenied; apt 


_ wlere On frm # 
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| What ann _ fed bythe Ancients in their Wars þbluow 


| noig730 14142 otbad avian 4 og 


— a cot nary ory adi nao covered with Iron cbomews 
yards long, and one broad, an Iron ring CR EET keepoft the blows,and-anorher 
within to keep it from the ds lf fioont Their offenſive 
Weapota wer: a Swordat their le lg, it rd a with a Dagger on 
their right fide. They carried a Dart i their which they called Pim, which upon a 
a Charge they darted at the Enem 

Thele were the Arms with whichbe Remens conquered the whole world. And though . 
Gs We od bead nt rnd a Spit; 1 do how 


A OnOvY he em ya 
u you DE ns eps, 


ro the Sword. = 
 nttation.of o 
# — 


Ng rae 
Barrels, and k 
had chair 
Beſidesin the Bartel berwixt Paulus Emilius and Perſexs King of Macedon, do not remem- 
ber that, any mention was made of any-Bucklers only of cheir Sariſſe, and yet the 
Romans had much ado to overcome So that my opinion is, the Macedonian Pha- 
ſuch a Body as the Swizzers . Battalion, whoſe whole force lyes in their 
Romans were likewiſe abbuflorted to adorn their Soldiers with Plumes of Fea- 
ns Cops, which amen an Army beautiful to their Friends, and terrible totheir 


Enemies. 
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Enemics. Inthe firſt 
En antbnd jeniirek CET net a eilatis rms 
long thin fpike a 


Arms , and 
particular|Fra ftrather of the oayg ny tng ns Crngnnth It fol- 
thatl ſay ſomerbmg in—ped Arming arpreſenr. 
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CHAP. IL 
Of the Arms which areuſed at preſent, aud of the ievention of the Pike. 


f 
F abrinio. Soldiers of our times do-wear for defenfive, Arms , Back and Breaſt, 
and for offenſive a Launce nie yards long , which they cl a Pike, with 
« Sword by their fide rather round than ſharp. bn no ene -eyirwtuinge oe 
wear at this day, few wear Greavesand Gantlets, and none at 
eo, CL OTE , the fff three yards long, hy Cindi 
an Axe. They have among who with their Fire Arms do the ſame 
Grrice which rar Srne Farral Os and fb rn, Boms 
Pikes, was found our'by the Germans, and bs b—mrrpagets mew we» wr 
and defrous to Ponce Germany ren, to contend 
ambitionof che Princegof who arerich, and be earns Hort, rue 
Swizzers arc not able ro do. Loeodrmadrk 
detend themfelyes 
Grawing Ups and find out Arms that mi ns thar eight Jef them gta 


Mc A rerweti Lang _ 


Jer young bur toarack 2nd fometiones v0 diſs dercheMeorke hen Fran or 
theſe Arms, , and theſe Orders, the Germens bave affurged rhe confidence with 1 
20000 of Tn neg none 


Teofins Ie ones las, © thrvlatien 


nience of thor borh 
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CHAP. AL: «1 4 
Whether the ancient, or moders is the beſt way of. Arming. " 


na ry able not:only40 aſtainy/bue tobear the Cavaley; Sap 
r, becauſe not.over with 
where 


of their Arms, cor mage emer encnuuren wk char wor thn 


Nan 2 


of the Roman Wars, their. Horſt uſed a round Shield, 


F abritio. The Remax withour doubt, and I will ell you the wſefuloeGandinconve- 
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the Gann with theit Pikes, unaſlul a Townbete ugder the (helter of their Targets. 


H—— — of their Arms, and the trouble of carry 
them themſelves to all kindaf 6 


cultiesand; yo know calms econ Nena You —_ know like- 
wiſe that Foot are many timesto againſt ogt ,and confider 
_ that theſe kind of Soldiers mar. | altogether unſerviceable , could never Rand 


gainſt Horſe; IRS En pew ſhll be afraidof rhe 


gage a Bip of Fort em, ad 
the Romans were able:ro bghe Foot arid Horſe iy andthe Germans areabletodeal only 
Cofimo. I would Gym oe: wm an example, that we may SL oP it the 
Foleads — laces of our Hiſtory, GPL wr 
Ho, and wer never hind that they were overcome by Foot, by 

nr any Dr ER in thele Ara of anyadvantage which the Enemy had in y defy x4 
had their way of arming been found inconvenient, one of theſe two things would havs 
followeg, Birj wand not have advanced gd. ſo far(their Enemy being 
pe > 7 Ws 9 wel ns as the Enem my; and left their own way; 
_— the-one nor the other was done, it probably that their way of 
With the Germans it was otherwiſe as appears by the ill ſucceſs which 
they they Kane had wheneveriher have beenengaged with Foot that were well ordered, and as 
valiapt asthey ; which proceeded from the ranges the Enemy had of themin. their 
Arms..../Phs nee PieeweDakeof Aion bi by 18000 Swizzers, ſent againſt 
them the Count Cearmwigauols, who ay tm oe BG Carmignuola, with 6000 
nn and coming to RI, os _ 
payns. | 
Enemy hadin 
reiignalie flyer aoon and when he td agrees fs 4» le 
I yin that poſture, he pur them all to the rout, and moſt 
ws who favng Gennes remedy, threw 


le 


5 


L 
E 


he putty: Arms, 
the adyantageand 
have nodefenſive Arms are without 


FLs 


the Vidtory,and this Ce why Comal cru abdt - 
was OVeErcame - 
I Ginhp.H 3 # 


Conſidering that Carmignuols's 
boot yer grain in my judgment it world be convenient upon any great en- 
crpate tome oot in 
2 Pabritiec:|: 


r Would: not hay+: _ 10N : 
EIT TE == 
Sn into ; than one 


"Toile youn watern ca 
out it-of 


z and landed in 
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beficged in Purle the. French. wr ne nnterwobintenoir vs Low 
I ee Om_——_ 

them with their ph nope ge boy; Bu byte hepa their kl, 
and the agility of their bodies, baving got under their pikes,and ſo near as that they could 
come at them with their ſwords, the Spaniards bad the day with the laughter of moſt 'of 
the Swiſſes. Every one knows how many of the Swifſes foot were cur'off at the battel 
rx nr nr as arp aca ; Sue} > {wort tor 


me ofinn. Tell me therefore, I beſeech you, how pou would have them arm'd ? 


CHAP. IV. 
How foot ſhould be arm'd, and of the force and contenience of men at Arms. 


Fabritio. F Would take both of theſRowan and Germanarms,and half my men ſhould be 
1 arm'd with the one, and half with the other; for if in 6000 foot ( as I ſhall 
explain to you hereafter ) I ſhould have 3000 with buckler like the Romons, 2-00 pikes, 
and 1000 muskets, like wm Rect well nough.; for | would place 
my pikeseither in my front, or might make any 
impretfion ; hae ed ror Dork Brad ay a es, and be very conducing to 
the Vidory, as I ſhall demonſtrate. Sothag I think an] uqalind weed hos 
hard for any other. * 
Cofino: What you have ſaid abour the Foot, is ſufficient I pray let us now hear what 
you judge of the horſe, and which way of equipping them's the beſt, the ancient, or mo- 


dern. 

Fabr. —_—y the beſt, in reſpet of the Addles and fticrups, 
which were not 1n epi and make men fone ad mer won 
their hore. thigh eur way af adit now is more ſecure, raldeg 7 dS oi ny 
make a eter imprſioa tha « body of theold. Yerl ain of that Cav 
notto be more eſteemed now than of old, becauſe (as I have faid bave itt our da ad 
inet) mae ern ame = wile Fes I nd addr 
EO AS _ Armenia came into Roman Army, 


bares rnmphr Fryer 31+ paid 
hor. Wherigo i Loring racy nn fare Fekgs 
fight nth who wines ts frye the Cort adder then 
ant rn, oe IEEE COLNE, WE EEAWER how 


og with area if by x Apcarorhgeriteady illed, or 
-— Harm: themſelves Ir 
gion wh poem bores her foot, 


Nrmanr.. of Conn and ſup Tons 
isthe ks ol gp of ro 


are oe fo ſerviceable is boos. rhaukh ike 


Coſimo. drew booming wt wo tr for two reaſons, ons is, 'the Parthians uſed 
nothing but horſe, andyet they had their ſhare of the World as well as the Rorwans ; and 
the other is, becauſe Icannor ſee which way the Cavalry can be ent aug Foot, and 
from whence proceeds rhe ſtrengrh of the one, and the weakneſs of the other 

Faby. 1think I havetold _ elſe I will tell you now, that my diſcourſe of military 
affairs ſhall cxtegd no farther Emrope. Tg Gat,” * 
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ſelf fay, agths Parties 

pr Ars. nn nS 

backm confubon A ed bak ar 
matumeant anctbic 


ay cap Aer 031 67. EIT Ls 
at places thr Romnaws had che 
better ; rayhena. aye peta; Galt inifwge things mm reſpedt of the 


Country which they were to defend, i lagey/a chotdind Wiles fra che Gem, 
nat 2 River ſometmes with two or three march, and Towns and Inhabirants very 
than. WT nr APs 13 ks A 0 wry, - and their 
ofder, cauld not pals thorow the Gountry withour great lots, FEE _ 
Pc? Am 1n-horſe which were namble, bere to day, and to morrow 
- tay be a reaſon why the Parthians DR 
of Craſſus, and put Mare Anthony mao . as] fan beforegmy unention 
is not to Beek ay thingef the Armies out of Europe, fel orgy con 
the Romans, the Grecia#s, and the Germans. 


* CHAP. V, | 
To diforench betwixt men at dres-anifext, and «pon which we are 
woſt 20 rely. * 
Fabry E come now to other demand, is uhch you: defre 20-voderiind 


what order, or natural vive its that makes the foor berrer than the 


Is in the firlt place, horſe cannot marchin all Countries as foot can ; they are not ſo 
ready to obey orders when there 1s any fudden occaſion to change them : for when they 
re upon their maxch, if | os ro wheel, or noone to advance, or 


no they cannotdo it with oo rms Aye as the foot. any rout or F490 
= ren res ye Ape ny 


; ues is requemaly ſeen, a ant np adaring EIS horſe, Napa 


our: Beto iebrenls 


on, will ST, arg mpeg rare 


Es uy 1 90 Daw mp pace ava 


ary Et: 


akecgn. Huh a 
ws rae ug, you will 


ro 
takes ws from the! 


| fo much totheir orders, and arms, that had it. been 


you onething 

18 their power place that had been and covenicntto ſecure them 

againſt horſe, ( 4 ay ought, /-ran Aram vor? place 
( more obnoxious to 4 xo. jus Eng 2 


chole 
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choſe always the laſt, and the firſt. But it being timeto com# now to their man- 
| to the ancient and modeyn way,” lexus ſec 


ner of exerciſe, having arm'd our foot according 
what exctciſe the Romans gave them before they brought them to a Battel: * - 


CAD ———— eneyp———— —_— — GOES 
| | GHAP. VL - 
Fiow the Soutdiers were exerciſed. 


gb on mn 1a angry mognde Reqgyrme be hes 
i permnn LECT 
- 


i 


apon them onz ſudden in their 
therr arms 
then 


Ly 


Et 
If 
7; 


: 
| F 4 
ip 


ſtrokes, every ſinall advantage is of 1mporrance bh 13 15 not 10 
ue vg Boy way many ,rhedl — chow. og ber 2 
Co than to have ſtore of men well exerciſed 1n arms, tor ti Splen- 


dor of their germs, not their gold , that makes the enemy run,; but the fear of their 


orher things may be repaired , bur. thoſe which are 


arms. 
The faults which one commirs in | 
; bb | 10. thas rind makes met 
to 


commicted in war are never to be r 


- 1, Was 2 
ow and he flog, 


xcb he thinks he” upderſtands: the 


Br 
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mh) pl TE ooh 
.. Ando; theſe exer 


induſtry an _— 
bein idle d I would 
ih 1g yer uſeful thing, for they are not ſure of 
come , and always to be So that your Army 
ang how n—_ ved my ſeveral conveniencies, and loſe many fair op- 
5 0 why the Romans; exerciſed \their yourh inthe C 
> apr aL [ pupae? gra Thber, where after they bad tired hiak/wee 
"Tvlibor refreſh, and learn to ſwimin the water. 
Mm Wo ne apy of ay which is moſt necelbuy; for belides 
to ride, it teaches they cOmpty 8 \charge. To hd 


horſes of wood upon which \ they upon them 
Fl arms, and ſometimes very neatly and na without any, ; fo 
- that; upon. a. {olory =aapdring oooh ag pan on borſe-back, ck, and; upon 
another ſignal, as ſoon upon the gre And as thoſe ps Ire for _barle- and toor 


were cafie in thoſe times, ig. be the ſame now to any. Prince or 
that would employ their youth TE eaten 1 DTT 
parys Eo — wept 


e wars , gy way A pak our 
hes faves i fe the reſt. exer- 


FE rage an NT 
ATTNS, ACLLTE 


ir ſeveral aVe denominations, and every. one of 

their ex Frans gr bur our 
By theſe exerciſes the an- 

better =_S ik be- 


to ber Laeooruags dopant wu RN eng, Gt andes 
NEO Fry & to keep nw rank Do All 7 and thedireCtions 


IS Ono OY VI. 
21s N34lw9'; | 


andigrcuimaheriofimes andef what aha battalion is to confiſt; and of ex- 
pes mak them ready either to. give a charge, or re- 


pr WIE 33 1 KL 
ruth? 4-q uo Jn >. 4 0 2) 


| Mhitiohi befere, uti matt know (bar where 
top conkers amy of rac, has not conſtituted a principal 
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der engage, hich incurs called Batali Twi that alurmynhoracy ene 
u mto companies, ordered as Plealed. vice 
kg owe p inguovcratiges? eur ing tg 6x ple epeebg—ns 


fighyy. The compleatly 


. . 
4 


Harquebuſles, oimndpue rial Br Ng io 
the old name may be called YVelites; {0 that all the ten | CO 
1009 ordinary Pikes, and 500 ordinary Velies, which in all will amount to 4500 foot. 
But becauſe we ſay that our Battalion 1s tocomtan 6000, men , 1500 more areto be added, 
of which 1000 are pikes, which wewilt call Pikes in extraordinary, and the other 500 arc 
to be {li arm'd, and called Vektes in mary, So tharmy foot (as is laid be- 


n chief, four -Centurions, and 
er and above, a Cormmander in chief of the  Ooapagi 
I would tothe YVelites in inary wwo Officers 


extraordinary, 500 Velites 
inall ro 6000 for, amang i 5 Conſtables, i5 
9 nn CR ordiaary, and one General 


of the 
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very one (then) of theſe Companies may learn by it ſelf to the order of their 
Ce nn  connand dah, kc Abt orge Amoreonhe owes 
Drums, by which all things are commanded in a battel ; for by beating of that (as by- 
the whiſtle in the Gallies) every man knows what he is to do, w to ſtand firm to his 
ground, to advance, or fall back, and which way they are to turatheir faces and arms. So 
ing the order of their bles in that exaQtaeſs that av motion, nor no place 

. ing the commands of their, Officer, — 


areto | 


tro beat it an carneſt, For an Artay not made. valantand couragious for having 
_ and valiant men WAI T1 nes” nag yarns» = many" 4 

and know, beaten, whather 1am to retre, arets ſucceed in my place, 
{ll Sg bay, bout i thang, It-1 hef the ſonoad body that in o 
} | 00 engage 


t: 


Ut 
] 


; 
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armed, I will 
they are to be carried forward 


a Company i 


| y is not/ 
tow 'rs to be 


_ wo oem as 4 Wo 
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ways if drawing up a Company, and putting them 
t | 


Of three principal 


00 . 


their files, that is, the ſecond fiCentrin ginto 


foray: ſo thar the 


dexwing up men z the firſt and moſt aſeful is 


; ſo that whereas they were $0 files of five in a 
of” 10 1h @ file. - After this you are todoublethem again 
file into another, and thenthey will be 20 files, and 


-or vety near ; for there be as 


the head they joyn- 
he, thei diftres 7 arent 


fromthe Rear to the Front, than from one flank 


a0 uanbes Andie ee ae cpatretine Withe the 


lides, of this Bartalia or 


[il . ; you : 
what Officers it is compoſed, and what Arms it is to carry. —— 


two yards one from 


hinder part, and the 
iy 
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of this Battalia is of a——_— ewenty men ina file, five files of Pikes inthe front, and 
fifteen files of Bucklers in the rear. T'wo Centurions in the front, and two n the rear, 

which the ancients eng a. ae The Conſtable or Captamn with his Colours and 

Drum is to ſtand in the ſpace berwixt the fave files of Pikes, and the fifteen files of Buck- 

lers, Corporals, the flank of every file one ; fo that each of them may have his men 
by his fide; who are on the right hand, will have them on their left, thoſe on the 

lefr on their right ; the fifty Velites are to be drawn up on the flanks and rear. Now 

that your Soldiers may put themſelves into this poſture in their ordinary march, it is to be 

done in this manner. You are firſt toreduce your Bartalia into 80 files, five men in a file; 

leaving your Velites either in the frontor the rear, bur they muſt be ſurero be placed with- 

out thus order. Every Centurion is to be at the head of twenty files, five of Pikes are to 

beimacediaely behind han, andthe reſt Bucklers. 

'The Conſtable or Captain isto ſtand with his Drum, and Colours in the fpace betwixtthe 
Pikes and thereſt of the vt gy > Ob 9 ro. and may take upthe 
place of three of the Bucklers. Of rhe Capidreci or Corporals, rwenty ate to ſtandin 
the flank of the files of the firſt Centurion, upon the left hand, and twenty upon the flank 
of the laſt Centurion upon the right hand. —————— 
who leads the Pikes, is tohave a Pike in his hand : and they who lead the Scadzareto have 
Bucklers i theirs. 

Having put your files into this order, and being deſirous upon their march toreduce 
them into a Bartalia' ro make head againſt an Enemy, you cauſe the firſt Centurion 
with his firſt rwenty hles tro make a and the ſecond Centurion to continue his magch 
to theright all along by the ſides of thoſe twenty files which ſtand firm, till he comes cheek 
by jole with the bell Conturion, where he alſo makes his ſtand, and then the third march- 
ing on likewiſe on the right hand by the flank of the ſaid files, advances ll he be even 
with the other rwo Centurions, andthen he making his ſtop, and fo the reſt ; which bein 
done, two of the Centurions only are to depart from the front into therear of the Batralis, 
which by this means is in the ſame order as I faid before. The Velites are to be drawn up 
by the fade, C_—_— NE NEOEEEY 8 right line, 
for the ſecond way redoublesthem in the flanks. The firſt way is more this s more 
orderly and uſeful, and may be bexter corrected and reformed to your mind, for ur the 
firſt you are obliged ro conform to yournumber, for five doubled, make ten, ten twenty, 

forty ; ſo that if you would double your filesin a rightline, you cannormakeafrone 
of fi five and rwenty, thirty, nor thirty five, but you muſt go where thenumber 
will carry you. And therefore it happensevery day particular rencounters, that it is 
neceflary to make head with 7 or 800 foot, and in ſo doing todoublein a right line would 
—_— —————— — IN, are ea- 
remoy exerciſe and practice. y nothing 1s importance 
thin ts have Sorkiiers which crngur dteive influntrince dnterent endo dhe 
it is neceflary to exerciſe them in theſe Companies at home, to teach them the quick and 
the flow march, to advance or retreat, and to paſs thorow tre and difficult places 
withour diſturbing their order : For Soldiers that can do that are good Soldiers, and 
may be called old Soldiers, though they never looked an Enemy in the face; whereas on 
the contrary, if a man has been1n a Batrels, and not that, hes but 
4 Novice, and a freſh-water Soldier. This is only astocloling their ranks upon a march 
when they are in ſmall files ; but having cloſed thar files, and being afterwards broken by 
ſome accident ( either from the place, or the Enemy ) to rally, and recolle& themſelves | 
then, there lies the difficulty and im which requires great exerciſe and practice, 
and by the ancients was endeavoured with much induſtry. In thus caſe it is neceſſary there- 
fore to do two things. 


= 


" CHAP. IX. 
The manner of rallying Soldiers after a rout, and to make them face about 
a whole Company at a time. | 
Falr.XY7 Squadron is broken, to rally and bring them again ſuddenly into order, 
rs Shag are COnVenicnt nk robe ery ne or Countermarks be 


rt and toobſerve this rule, that the fame Foot ſtand ſtill 
m the ſame Files. For xample if «cer pace was tore i chlevon Fl, um 
oF2z contunue 


_ 
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continue in that File, and not only in that File, but in the ſameplace; and in order tothar, 
as I ſaid before, ſeyeral Countermarks are neceflary. And firſt it is convenientthat the 
Enſigns and Colours of each Company be fo handſomly diſtinguiſhed, that being joyned 
with other Squadrons, they may know one another. Next, that the Captai Centu- 
r10ns have ED < ſomething that may make them conſpicuous 
and remarkable ; as be more 1 ) the Capidiecs or Corporals 
are RE ee re ba BITE. Sr APPEARS: ae 
—— — — 
calling them the firſt, ſecond, third and fourth, &-c. And nor content with this, every 
Soldier had the number of his File, and thenumberof his place in that File en en upon 
his Buckler. Your Compani 237043. #000. SY IFEFCS r Colours, 
and accuſtomed to their and Files by practice and experience, it is no hard matter 
though they be diſordered, to rally, and reducethem ſuddenly again ; for as ſoon as the 
Colours-are ſtuck. down in the ground they are unmediately 3 and the Captains and 
Officers ing which are ther own, repair themſdves, and diſpoſe their Soldiersimme- | 
diately to their and when thoſe on the left have placed themſelves on the left hand, 
nd; ef SER Torn Be cg; Ke Bohn directed by their 
rules, and the difference of their fall immediately into their Ranks, as cafily as we 
oe. pe wh Da nlarbtacn for gn 9d them before. Theſe things if 
with' diligence and. exerciſe at firſt, are quickly attained, and bardly forgot ; for 
your raw men are directed by the old, and in time a Province by theſe exerciſes might be 
made fit for the War. Ir wneceſlary therefore toreach them how to turnall together, 
when to face abour in the Rear, -or the Flanks, and make Rear and Flank of the firſt Ranks 
when-eccaſian is offered. | | 
And this is no hard matter todo, - ſeeing it is ſufficient, that every man faces to that ſide 
he is comtnanded, and where they turn their faces, that is the Front. True it is, when they 
face to the Flank, their Ranks do not hold their proportion, becauſe the diſtance berwixr 
the Front andthe Rear is thereby much leflened, and the diſtance berwixt the extremity ot 
Pagel. ap. nt _ is quite contrary to the noted, rs 
whi great practice and diſcretion 1s required to redtihe it, and yet this may be 
remedied by themſelves.” But that which is of greater conſequence, and which __ 
more ice, is when an Officer would turn his whole Company together, as if it were 
a {ingle man, or a ſolid and maſly body of u ſelf. toad dro entice 
the other. For if -you would bave ix turn to the lefr, the lefr corner muſt ſtand ſtill, and 
they who are next them, march ſo leiſurely, that they in the right may not be putto rua ; 
if they be, it will breed confuſion. - « 
But becauſe it always happens rhat when an Army marches from to place, thatthe 
Companies which are not in the Frant, are forced to fight in the or Rear, ſo that 
one and the ſame Company is many times compelled to tace about to the Flanks and Rear at 
one and the ſame time, that theſe Companies therefore may in ps Mr oth 
ve 


proportion, according to what is ſaid before, it is neceſſary that they Pikes in thar 
FC CAE Coping CE IR 
proper P | 50 


_—_— ht. ” i. 


CHAP. X. 


To range a Compatty in ſuch order that it may be ready to face the Enemy, 
| ' on which fide ſoever he comes. 


I 
<—_—— 


 Fabr. you have marſhalled your fourſcore Files, fivein a File; you are toput all 


VV -. your Pikes into the firſt twenty Files, and place fiveof your Corporals inthe 
bead ofthe, an ore int Rex, Te her 60 Flawhch low, ae Buck, nd 

o0men. 50 the Fileof every ', are to ; 
The Captaiattich his Enſign'and Drum, is to ſtand in the midſt of the firſt hundred of 


ro have 
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whed they would make 2 Front of a Flank, they baveno moretodobuttocommand that 


all of them face about ro that Flank where the Pikes are , and in ſo doing the whole Batra- 
lis. turns with-its Files and Officers at the ſame timeigthemanner aforeſaid; for pic 
be the Centurions) they are all in their old places, and the Centurions can quick] 
But when a Battalia marches in the Front, and is in dan to be gn 
Files are to be ſo ordered, that the Pikes may be readily to do this there needs 
no more, but whereas uſually in every Battalia, ev ily arte way hor yo > ac 
the Front, th oſe five Files may be placed in the Rear, ndin al acer phnteie Ret ee 
EE on fails ſaid that this way of exerciſe is in order 

my memory not, you way oft ex 1510 to the 
uniting theſe Batralia's into an Army, apr ved way is ſufficient to diret them in 
that. Bu if thou happen thi Squadron of 450 oot ſhould be to fight ingly and by 
irs ſelf, how would you order it then ? 

Fabritio. He who commands them is to judge whire bis Fes an to Geet, 
and place them as he thinks fit, which is not at all confiſtant with whar'l havepreſcribed 
* before ; for though that be a way to be obſerved in Bartel upon an unionor conjuattion of 
ſeveral Squadrons, yet it may ſerve as arule in what ever condition you fall into. But in 
ſhowing you the two other ways which recommended fo heordring o a Bartalia, I 
will rake you farther. 


—_—_ <S—— " 
_— _ 


CHAP. XL 


———— 


To draw up a Company with two horns, or another with a Piazza, 
or vacuity in the middle. 


"ene che draw! 
op gon nas a File, after 

In the midſt you RT CS 
three of Bucklers to the right: > ken thoſe Eve ae GE, Frere 
' with tweaty Files and Flle-leaders, wa Ga ren. apy 7 
_ yn who curry Hike gpee Ia TIIN, - SI ce anri Bck 

ced, draw up another Centurion with fifteen Files of Bucklers ; after which the 

ors le or Ca isto draw into the middle with his Drum and his Colours, with other 
fifteen Files of ers. This being performed, the next to-march up is the third Centu- 
rion, 0 wy enrmgro fed or guy, 50G of 5 ina File, three Bucklers ek and 
two Pikes to the right ; andakery the 5 firſt Files,» let there be'rwenty File-leaders —_ 
betwixe the Pikes and the Bucklers, and after theſe the fourth Centurion: 
your men into thisorder ;, ro make a Battalia conſiſting of rwo horns, the f "7 
to make a ſtand with his 2.5 Files at his beels ; then js the ſecond Fray 
with his 1 5 Files of Bucklers, and place himſelf Jarwgiary rar pr the.1/f. 
and marching along by the fide of the 25 Files, ine banfof pontoon, 
File, od he hee, The,next thar marches s the Captain with his diviſion of 15 
m_ Bucklers behind him, yreta nawgngs Toa ibp ge perry Smyanan 

5 Files, be is to march up to their front. Ay. Gon the 
with his x5 Files cad the fourth Contirion hn = 

at 


of the laſt 15 Files of Bucklers, rhey are not to {þ 
the with wy an He 


advance till the laſt of the rwenty hve Files be 
As ſoon as this is done, the Centurion at the head of the 1}. Iyer ane 
remove into the left angle in the rear, and prommagy ſhall forrt a Baitalirof five 
and twenty firm Files of went ___ 4 hens, ea ect Lone 
one, cach of them conſiſting of ten Fils of Rn with a ſpace berwixtthe rwo 
horns, ſufficient to receive ten men. @ breaſt. Betwixt the two horns the Captain is tobe 


Pies ut een Corporate ned Fink js ach fhovih ne ra Ota 
o—_—_ 

td Fore Cari nile, went hear whim: The Pals we 

drawn up along the Pikes, Bur to reduce this born' bord Sq: 


the ty Fiat apt IT man nkoraeta i nr r ur woke 
10A ro el rwo 
Oh wil eina Batali del Pray or « Barrin 


—_ ay Noa is: it into a Battalia 
eerie the melt nar hog, the Carriages are Fad doCop- 


obs wee «Fe Squadron with two horns ar painns | 
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for they are placed either in the from, oralong 
in a Battaliaor when it marches 
nt ty koerhqae wha ks 
__ as are diſarmed, the horned figure is Dnvenient. The Swyſſes have 
Nt, Ceug <fdapelng wp their Batralia*s, one is the of a Croſs, placing their 
H betwuxt 62 ref kate ew mr Bur 
becaule thoſe hgures are proper Squadrons fght gly and by themſelves, and 
dy 9 1 b.11 In pt emman oa { ſhall nor trouble 
my 

"Coffime 1 fancy I do ſafficiently comprehendthe way that is to be obſerved to exerciſe 
men in theſe Battalia*s ; bur (if I miſtake nor) -you rold us that to the ren Batralia's, 
( which umred, make a Battalion) you would add a thouſand extraordinary Pikes, and four 
hundred ike extiipedinary File. And theſe would you not adviſe ſhould be ex- 
erciſed ? 

Fabyitio. 1 would, and with very great diligence, exerciſing the Pikes with the ſame 
ger kn i CI ear Tagen 
Gons, as convoys of pro like. Bur my Ve- 
lives 1 would exerciſe ur home withour them together ; for it being their office 
ro fight looſe and confuſed, it is not neceflary Ley be always exerciſed as the 
reſt ; for it is enough if they underſtand their own well. They ought then (as 1 
ſaid 'before) and I am not troubled to repeat it again) fo to exerciſe their men in theſe 
Battralia's, that they may know to keep their ranks, underſtand their places, wheel readily, 
and ſhift handſomly either fight of an Enemy, or inconvenience of the place. For 
when they can do this well, they will eaſily learn which aretheir places, and what are their 
duties in a Battel. And if a be Sets hm nerd, he not to take pains, and 

employ themſelves in ſeein _ Boe thus arora would have always good 


Soldiers, be always too in a condition rather to 
give, Arbre piped eb (as 's Thar fu er) the diſorder in 
which we live, is thE cauſe that we deſpiſe thoſe things, and that 
is the true reaſon our Souldiers are reheyhor ora be Officers and Sol- 


ditfs too that eden mo Ba, yer they - hn (ror drape mnt 
ment to how miles. 4 


PTY ey uh FEE: FLY is. th res ttt th. an th th. Ac FY 
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CHAP. XII. 


(6) rhe | [and Train belonging to a Com How neceſſary it is that 
4 have ſeveral Offiters, ant of che nſofaleeſ of Drades. 


Rae ade yo ow; Whige Carriager you would aller wo cach of thek 


F abritio. SE I would" not allow that either Centurion or Corporal | 
ſhould march 6n Horſeback , JEET CUES ids, F-would allow him only a 


Mule: 1 would allow himtwo Cartia one to every Centurion, and rwo berwixt every 

= becauſe we her i our Camp, as ſhall be ſhown un its 

fo that to every there ſhould be 36 Carriages, which I would haye 

Cr eer rake as tor thee Orodery their Hatchets, and other Iron Inſtru- 

i ma nn - and if there be afterwards any place 
e 

Cofino. Pack of cpinion pork CO Rn ve pp akey of 

Battalia's are abceſſry, yet 1 ſhould be afraid ſo many Commanders ſhould confound 


FR 


be true, were they not ſubordinate roone ; bur des 


iding {till one perſon, very , nay withourthem, they could 
DE NT eb 


one, wi the raine which will follow. And therefore in all and 
every ten met!, it is convenient to have one of more life, more and more at 
tha ho wi and language, and example, tna 
or 45:0 diſpoſe them to to prove he recafiry of Ai thingsinen 
(iz. Enſigns, Officers and _—_ iraprenrebyout Alkioy wherethere erect theek I 


their diſcipline is good; and depends upon 
tay Act fark tote 


1 1104 10020 20:99] aud 
TTo7 


whach.may be cafily 1nutated 
me " what therethe Rewonndid 
likewiſe, very Jllit we 
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tixnot your pleaſure tell wou leaſt which of us it is you 
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of the Barrel, they retreated all into the ſpaces of the 774arii, and all to ptr iogorats 
lidared into a firm maſs, they made agocher cffort more impetuous than before; if this 
—_— TS The Horſe were plac'd at the 
corners of the Army, like two wings to a bod ought mech Deion cats Eback. and 
CE bois, or) Thinway reinforcing three rimes, is almoſt 
impoſſible to be maſter*d, becauſe fortune muſt faul Y you therk Gia Gilive pov can be 

beaten, and the Enemy mult be ſo valiant as to conquer yew avolten, | 


a —_—— 
DO — 


CHAP. IL 
The form obſerved in their, Battels by the Macedonian Phalanx. 


He Gree oder nat heir Plas, the Roman Gd their Lions, 
they had many Officers among the ad eas ee he moe Baton 
or rather one front. The way why they obſerved torelieve one ancther, was not to retire 
one rank into another, like the. Rowans, but to put one man. into the place 
which wasdone in this manner. Their Phalanx: bez 


of allthe Files, oaly the fix: 
riſſe ) were ſo long, that the fuxt rank 
firſt ranſt: In the Fight therefore, if any 
Tur led apoarof the rd, an 


rc wy" So that theloſ in thef _ an rg and 
continued entire. So that theſe Phalanxes were loner conſumed and 


of life, that 
themſelves. nv 


_— I ak 7 2 2 8 _— F I = _ HH * 


em 


CHAP. II F 
How the Swilles ordered their Battalions: 
wy ett wiſſes at preſent do uſerhe ſame method with their Battalions, as the Adeces 


gomeahaypne pr day, megan ane = 
eorninen ns Yr ere Whenthey came to a diſpoſed 
onein the Flank of another, and not behind. They have not the way of tt 
EIT IS 


rig nlp fo thar if the firſt bein 


Uh behind the 
ſhould be worſted, the 


5 orodur rence th hr 
i 


y claſhing TERS 
little ; ind herald dp dats Fan. hp maguary in the — Fo 
gions) m berter receive, and relieve one another occaſion. And that this order 
Bethe Sw Sang gone ON is demonſtrated by many 

examples of thei they were engaged with the Macedewias Phalanzzs ; for 

theſe were ſtill np abate; The EiSoof ther dean, cal Wal wepnf ON 
being more cffeRual, than the cloſencls and folidity of a Phalanx. 


P pp 3 | CHAP. 
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CHAP: IV. 


How the Author would make uſe of both Greek and Roman Arms for his 
Battalion, and what was the ordinary Army of the Romans. 


Batuas gtotheſe met yo and marſhal an Army, I think it 


Har aa 
files Bites wake From and the 
the havin Pikes _— wal wk Crs Us 
y ifito Fog, in as well as © Enemy, by h 
be fortified to © hewicks, ig ens the Vi = 


And if you conſider the yr ad ver of tho Ore, you ill find how all theſe 
. Arms prfermeber of "For Pikes are irpulibal age Horle ,- and againſt 
egy, beforsthe Bates be but after they are joyn — are utterly uſeleſs. 
rank of Pikes, the S>ifers put a rank. of Halberds, 

TD their Pikes , though indeed it was got enough. Placing 
therefare our ares nanny prongs them, they mdpency. to uti he 
Horſe,” and when they come ro-charge, ——_ oot ; but 
EI pedo: with their Swords, 


= 


Ge ew wade Low wh ths Arr nndOnders you meh ws 


Tha 70 ting # preſent but this : You muſt know that in an 


Romans called a Conſular Army) there were no more 
f Citizens, inallof 600 Horſe, and about 3 1000 Foot. They 
| more and Foot ſent them in by thy Friends and Confe. 
derates : Theſe Auxiliaries were divided into two parts, the right wing, and the left; for ' 
they would never fuffer them to exceed the number of the Foot of their t 
their Horſe indeedrhey permitted to be more. With this Army conliſting ot 22.000 For, 
and about 2000 Horſe, a Reman Conſul did res buſineſs, {woes ca wa any thing.” Yet 
when were tooppole a greater power ef arayand Conſfi their 
et xg wa hy Yo "Tow malt how ket three Actions 0 a Arey (thei ( their 
march, their they the in 
pry aber ore mie 1 rar o phe — fit roms 4 


ene waned and campus ul hw you man tare when | om 19 rut gh: 


wer oY a | hu) af chafretenrfiticn with the Legioaary Foot, 
ED; they root} al ghd ad wy 
nthe Battel, kriows they diſpoſed 
divided three 
il ir ns york wk wg 
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| CHAP. V. 0 

| The way of drawing up a Battalion, according to the intentitn 
of the Author. 
og oP iefore Bain eng for rar whur 

EE Landes canta yvonne By ob rotor 
ore I think it emi 
whar Officers, what Arms, wh Ty 
and what other thin 
jour mens s ingrery ec 
Tſhall paſs on withour 


+) ara pforpuos ory — OOWOIER 
in the left flank, and the other ten of the other Batralion on the ri 
are to be ardered in this manner : pet four puh ewe ack, dew 


theſe three, een heverms folliw delthy TEE | 

rremities or corners of the five firſt wrote ere CDs 

which meanstheſe three ſhould take 
asthe other hyec, have only five 


wie err olghve thin thre TM This being dode, 
Com remaining to advance, themſelves behind the three Grad ic rink | 


line, andat the diſtanceof forty yards ; craps ſhould be in ſuch a fort, thateach of theſe 
two Companies ſhould be behind the 
Companies, and the ſpace left them ſhould be 91 yards: By theſe n 
Cops tum diſpoſed ſhould excnd themſelves in from 16t yards, 


After rhisI would extend the rs ne; 
thelefrhand, at about twenty and 1wordd: malkb of therk uo mals of 
ſeven in a rank, De foneal flank (indepth)of the 


ante pas I faid before ; (OOTESS > 
4 re a FPhethree Ootltbles rear, their Corporals 
ptains I would place 
aun: he ml, and hed ni exe hou exc: 
or, who wasalways placed in the-rear of the A 
—_ I ſay, that after the Pikes I 


chare 500) and allow then af | p 
gs Avery yo , whips jon te fa 1450 
would advance my light Horſe, at the ſame diſtance as1 allowedro 


mn Foinu ap oroppary: Twonper leavethem ma Barralia's, 
the ſpace whuchT lefr it 
them under the Pikes Layer 


for wt or mos ba 
1 cond oe Bari, 662d urthe head of + 
Nas beewrnrthe laſt f the ſt ve Barralia's, and the Pikes 
moſt convenient : he ſhould have about bm $00 — 
enc'd, and ſuch as underſtood how to execute 
receive and repel a charge; and I would oe the Capita OR in the midſt of the 
Drums and the Colours. 

This is the orderin which I would diſpoſe my Battalion on the left. wing, which ſhould 
iuaelt the Jenges oy nd teng wn t EIT 
ſaid hefore ( without reckonin pace was poſſeſſed wager man 
which a hh 9d yr wet ms nod a 
hundred yards;) The ocher Battalion | would difpeſe0n theri 

An = 


_— ——— - 
- wwe ch— _ 
<< cm—_— . 
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' _ hewas ſþ ſtrong, you would never take 


| Volley, our Pele | 


more fit to execute any command. The General himſelt ſhould be ſo mounted , and fo 
arm*d,ghat be might be on Horſeback , ang og” foot as necetlity required. As to the Ar- 
tillery, ten pieces of Cannon would be i for-che-taking of a Town. In the Field 
I would uſe them more for defence of my Camp, than tor any Service in Battel. My 
ſmaller pieces ſhould be of ©1567 1 5 pound: -and I would placethem. in the front 
of the whole Army, unleſs the Country-was ſuch thar 1 could diſpole rhem ſecurely in the 
fank, where the Enemy could not come at them. a | 

I mannerot- ranging'an Army, and putuog itin order, may do the ſame 
rhings ins las wasdone ether inthe, Macedomian Phalanx, or the Legion of the Ro- 
mags ; \forthe Pikes urs is (horas + IRA ada cg Fo worm 
any charge Dr ment wit Enewy,gthey are not only to uſtain them, 

: naen eckpadem nt the Phalagx) to recrwr and retaforce their firſt rank, our 


bur 
which are behind, 


on; ſo that by this order ( as to the buſineſs of a 
and. preſcrye our {elves according wo the Grecian and the Roman 


bots! 2 : dd : 1 rel) ny ; 

"- deere rag Ganahony, it eannot be ordered more ſtrong, becauſe the rwo 
wingsare exactly well-tortified with Officers and Arms; nor is there any thing weak bur 
the rear, where the people which follow rhe Camp without hens 202 and they 
areguarded with. the Fakes extraordinary ; ſo that the Enemy cannot affault them any 
where bur he willfind them in very good order ; neither is the rear in any great danger, 
becauſe an Enemy.can be hardly fo ſtrong asto affaulr you cqually on all fides ; if you found 
Field againſt him. Bur if he was three times 
2s many; -andas well. ordered as you, if he divides,. and weakens himſelf to atrack you in 
ſeveral-places, beat himinone, and hiswholcenterprize is loſt. As to the Enemies Ca- 
valry, u are ſafe enough ; for the Pikes which encompaſs 
The 


they out-number you ; y' | 
(ys amy doyiegrainn from them, though your own Horſe be repulſed. 


' chief Officers are moreover plac'din the flank,ſo as they may . y command, 
and as readily obey ; andthe ſpates which are left berwixt one Battalia and the other, and 
'berwixt one rank and-another, ſerve not only to receive thoſe who are diſtreſſed, bur gives 
room for ſuch perſons az are-ſent forward/* and backward with orders from the Captain : 
Add as [told you nt firſt, as the Romays had in their Army about 24000 men, I would 
have our Army conſiſt bf the fame aumber;-and as the Auxilianies took their method of 
Fighting, andther manner of roving up , from the Legions; ſo thoſe Soldiers which 
ya en your apdBepons, ſhould take their and diſcipline from them. 
The@things - ex 6 cake to imjtate, ſhould you have but one example, for by joyn- 
ing C1 to.your Army, or adding as many Auxiliaries, you are in 
no-confuſian,' you have ne.more todo byt to double your ranks, and whereas before you 
put ten ma ayer ys tay vg ET .g0R'; or elſe you may contract, or extend 
1 Lai kn crock Gr, Larfa Lp of your fy, thats y I ſee it drawn 
up eyes, Which gives mean defireto ſee it :1 not for any 
chirigin the world that ewe a; Ar wana 4" endeavour no more than 
Growrnro rh Enemy in ſuſpence; ſhould blame more, than 
O0RI- (NIZ- $7; Sh £4 *S& 
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2 CHAP. VI. 
wy The deſcription of a Battel. 


Fabr. not queſtion it, Hark, do not you hear the Artillery ? Ours have fired alrea- 
D% burdone little execution'upon the Enemy ; the Velites extraordinary, to- 

| crarfetorberts,q——inr-natryn:l rar wok with the ſhour and 
© imaginable; 'The Enemies Artllery has fired once, and the ſhot paſſed over the head 

of our Foot, without any prejudice-at all; That it might not have time for a ſecond 
upin great haſteto poſlals it, ny tho 

cwy 


of 
ED | roake an EDI 
wn Se "Oberon Gar SE ——— 


e742 INT 


mi rt emer 1 em 
the 


It 

You have guia'd aki Viddary with fo muck coumge and lies 

EEE EEE < 
? Ir ems tomethar [mm ere: 
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pln que}; why ou SEE 


dpoldat che fury © 
uch g tare, that 


SEE: 
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to 


mand emſitnge inter To 


hewould draw our bis Army, which be did, that 
might them on a ſudden, before they had leiſure to ſhoot their arrows. Cefer tells 
us, that when he was in France, being to engage with the enemy, RY 


to 
- You ſee therefore fan dr whaphprewbar apr rx 


the cuſtom of the 
is to be diſcharged at a diſtance, usdoigg you any burt, there is no better 
wa ha To polls if you ca Anagher reaſin mao- 
I”, 4 . 8 wh 20 ' SH 4 trivial to l, to me 1t 
Armies have broken 


| riſon ofrner muſs the Infantry, than hut 
illery ſo bard to þe painted, that if they be 
; and never ſo luele/too low , 


the Men at arms, becuuſerheir orderiscloſer than 
horſcund 1905. tonne vInpy ney. fe meer 697 
and are therefore to be keptin t I EEID. 41." 


to the Cannon, 
ovrtcite 
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bs Cannon. This is moſt centain, your ſmall Field-picces, and your ſmall hoc does 
- more execution than your great pieces, agaialt which the beſt remedy is to come ts 
handy-blows as foon as you can; andthough in the fit ſome men fell, ( as be ſure there 
aways will ); yet a General and a good Army are not to conlider a particular loſs, 
ſo much as a ; but rather ave to :mnare the Swillers, who never refuled a Bancl 
for fear of great Guns, but puniſhed them with capital puniſhment who for fear of them 
forſook their ranks, or gave any other (agh or expreſhon of. fear. I cauſed my Artillery 
t be drawn off as ſoon as I had Fired them, that they might }eave the Fickd clear for my 
Battalions to advance ; and I made no mention of them ones Gag xe uſleſs 

when the Armies were joyned. You have faid likewiſe, that in reſpect : hut ns. | 
and impetuoſty of thote Guns, many do jadge the arms and the orders of the ancients 
to be altogether uſeleſs ; andit ſeems by that, that the of late have found our arrgs 
and orders which are ſufficient to fecure them : it you any ſuch thing, you will 
oblige me to impart it ; for as yet I know none, nor can | believe that there 3s any to be 
found : So that | would know of them why the lafantry of our times do carry Corſlets 
of Iron upon their breaſts, and the horſe are arm'd Cap 4 pred ; for ſeeing they condemn 
the ancient way of arming as uſelefs m refpect of the Artillery, ' they may as well condemn 
what is practiſed now-a-days, I would underſtand likewiſe why the Swizzers, accardi 

to the cuſtom of the ancients, neks chair Binahone 26 enki of fy or Ci cars, 
'foot ; and why other Nations have imitated them, fecang that order isexpoled tathe ſame 
danger (upon account of the Artillery) as others are. I thank it cannot be an{wered, 


yet if you ſhould propote ir to Souldiers of any } and Experience, would tell 
you firlt, that they go ſo arm'd, becauſe 1 I—_ will not defend againſt 
great Guns, yet they will ſecure them againſt ſmall Shot, and Pikes, and Swords, and Stones, 


and all ſuch things. They would tell you likewiſe, that they keep that cloſe order like the 
Swiſles, that they may more eatily engage the Enemies Foot, thatthey may better ſuſtain 
their Horſe, and pur fairer to break them. 

So that we lee Souldiers are afraid of many things beſides Arvllery, againſt which they 
are to provide by their arms, and their orders : from whence it fallows, that the better an 
Army is armed, and the cloſer and {tronger it s drawn up, the ſafer it is. So that who- 
evcr130f that opimon, is indiſ{creet, or inconf{iderate : for 6 wee ute fell pan bs 
arms of the anceats which 1s uſed at this day, (asthe Pike) and a ſmall part of their or- 
dor { w//21ch are the Barralions of the Swifſers ) have been fo ſerviceable, and contributed 
tuck ttrength tour Armies, why may wenut believe that the other Arms and orders which 
ere {ard ade, might have been as benehcial and uſeful ? Again, had we no regard to the 
Arriliery ia placing our ſelves in that ſtraight cloſe order like the Swifſers, what other ar- 
ders could make us more fearful ? No order certainly can make us more feartul of the Ar- 
tllery, than that which keeps men firm and cloſe . Befides, if I he not frighted 
by the Artillery of the enemy when I encamp a Town, where they can fire upon 
me with more ſecurity, becauſe I cannot come at them by reaſon af the wall, nor hinder 
them, burby my own Cannon, which will be a buſineſs of time ; if I be not afraid, (Iay) 
whore they can multiply their Shot upon me as they pleaſe, why ſhould I fear-them ia the 
Field where 1 can run upon them, and poſleſs them immediately ? So that I conclude Ar- 
rillerv, in my opinion, 1s no fufhcieat impediment why we ſhould not uſe the methods of 
our anceſtors, and: practiſe their virtue and courage. And bad I not diſcourſed formerly 
with you about this fubjeR, I ſhould have more ; but I ſhall refer my ſelf ro what 
I fad rhen. 

Luigi. We have heard (or at leaſt it is our own faults if wehavenot) what you have 
diſcourled about the Arcillery ; and that the beſt courſe that can be taken againſt it, as to 
make our ſelves maſters of it with as much expedition as we can, if our Army be in the 
Field, and drawing up ready to engage. Upon which I have one ſcruple, becauſe to me 
it ſeems poſſible that the Enemy muy place his Artillery in the flanks of his Army, ſoas | 
that it mh? offend you more, and yet be more capable of being defended, You have 
made ( if you remember ) in the ranging of your Army for a Bartel, a of four yards 
from Company to _ y, andanother of twenty yards from the Battalia's tothe 
Pikes extraordinary : if the Enemy ſhould draw up his Army in your own way, and place 
his Cannon in thoſe pmeervals, '1 believe from thoſe places they might gaul yogexceedingly, 


and with great difficulty, becauſe you could not enter iato the Enemies body to polleſsthew. 
Fobr. Your (cruple is rational, and | will endeavour todiſculs it, of apply aremedy. I 
have told you thatthoſe Bartalia's are in continual motion, cither for a-battel, or a march, 
and do naturally fo ſtraighten and claſe themſelves, that if you make your intervals nar- 
rower where you place your Artillery, GR 7" MINER: 20 ſo az they will 
qq not 
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thoſe Carriages are . 

be placed without their ; and being ſo, they may be attacked, as is ſaid before. 
Bur let us ſuppoſe it might be within the s, and that a way might be found 
out of retaining it in the middle, and that it not hinder the cloſing of their bodi 


arm'd and ordered according to the method of our times ; which many tumes affords bur 
one front, without any and 1© ill arm'd, that they are not uble to defend them- 
gre i rr money that 4s near them. oo» 

And for their way of drawing up, they do it in ſuch manner, that if they place their 
Battalia's in the flank one of another, they make their Army too thin ; if they place them 
behind one another, not having the way of receiving them into one another, they are all 
in confuſion, and their ranks eaſily broken. - And they give three namestotheir 
Armies, oa mah a 1 aide 1 mr » Battaile, and Rear-guard, yet 
they ſerve only upon a march, and for diſtinQtion of quarters ; but in a Fight they are 
all at the merey of fortune, and one ſmall charge defeats the whole Army. 

Luigi. | have obſerved by the deſcription of the Bartel, that your horſe were repulſed 
by the Enemies Horſe, and retired ro your Pikes extraordinary, by whoſe aſſiſtance they not 
only ſuſtained the enemy, but beat him back again. I believe as you ſay, the Pikes may 
keep off the Horſe in a cloſe and groſs body like that of the Swizzers ; but in your Army 
you have bur five ranks of ' Pikes in the front, and ſeven inthe flank, fo that I cannot ſee 
how your Foot ſhould be able to ſuſtain them. 

Fabr. Though I told you formerly that m the Macedonian Phalanx (ix ranks of Pikes. 
could charge at one time, yet you muſt underſtand, that if a Battalion of Swizzers ſhould 
conſiſt of a thouſand ranks, there could charge at once not above four or five at the moſt ; 
becauſe their Pikes bei  TOAEY< and an half is taken up betwixt their 
hands ; fo thar in the firſt ranks they bave en yards and an balf. In the ſecond rank 
( beſides what is taken up betwixr their hands) a yard and half is conſumed betwixt one 
rank and the other, ſo as there remains bur fax yards that can be uſed. Inthethird rank 
for the ſame reaſons there remains but four yardsandan half ; in the fourth, three yards ; 
and inthe fift bur one and an half. The other ranks therefore are not able to reach the 
Enemy, yet they ſerve torecruitthe firſt ranks, as we have ſaid before, and are as a 
and bulwark to'the other five. If then ive of their ranks are ſufficient ro ſuſtain the Ene- 
mies horſe, why may nor five of outsdo as much, having other rar.ks behind toreinforce 
ther, and give them the fame though their Pikes be nor ſo long ?. And if the 
ranks of Pikes which are placed in the flanks ſhould 'be thought too thin ; 
they may be pur into'a ſhuare; and diſpoſed in the flank by the rwo Batralia*s which I place 
in the laſt ſquadron of the Army, from whence they may with caſe relieve both the front or 
the rear, and give afliſtance tothe horſe as occaſion requires, 

a onld you always/uſe this order when-ever you were to give the Enemy 
Battel: © | wy 

Fabr. No by no tneans; for the form of your Army is to be according to the 
ficuation of the place, and rhe ſtrength or-number of the Enemy, as I ſhall ſhew by exam- 
woo area diſcourſe. this form or model 1s recommended to you not as the 

ſt,"(though in its ſo) but asarule from whence you may take your other orders, 
and by which you may underſtand the other ways of drawing up an Army ; for every 
Science has its Genefalities upon which it is moſt commonly founded. Oy one ihog'! 

W 
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would preſs upon you to remember, ard that is, That you never draw your Army up ſo; 
as tes your Hot commer ha eelevgd by your rear ; for whoever is guilty of that error, 
CG his Army unſerviceable, and can never overcome, if he meecs 

Luigi. 1 have a new ſcruplethat is riſen in my mind. TI have obſerved that in the dif 
np. bo your R—— make your front of five Batralia's drawn. up. by the ſides 
one of another ; your muddle of three, and your rear of two; and I ſhould think it would 
have been berter to have done quite contrary ; becauſe in my opinion an Army 1s. broken 
with more difficulty, when the Enemy which it finds more firmneſs and relſtance 
the further be enters it ; whereas it ſeems to me, that according to your order, the farther 
he cngers it, the weaker be finds it. its — 

Fabr. If you remembred how the Triarii ( which were the third order of the Roman 
Legions) conliſted only of 600 men, ay apedrt mmrdbay rnd wn 1 05 
they were placed always in the rear; for you would ſeethat |, enpeting ents, 
tbr woe 6 Battalia's inthe rear, which conliſt of goo men; ſo that I chooſe rather in 
my imitation of the Romans to erre in taking more men than fewer. And though this 
example might be ſufficient to content you, yer I ſhall give you the reaſon, and it 15 this : 
The tront of the Army is made thick and ſolid, becauſe it is that which 1s to endure the 
firſt ſhock and inſult of the Enemy ; and being not to receive any recruits fromelſewhere, 
it is convenient that it be well man'd, for a few would leave it too weak, and theranks 
too thin. Bur the ſecond Squadron, wer, CAN oats; A. 

with the Enemy ; it 18 neceflary that it has two intery conſequence 

Nt conlilt of « pol Fra maaaprac/3mg For irconſiſt of a greater number, or 

be but equal to the firſt, either there-muſt be no ſpaces or intervals at all, which would 

——— or by leaving of ſpaces, they would exceed the proportion of -the fir{t 

which would make your Army look very imperfe&t, As to what you fay 

ing the impreflion of the Enemy, That the farther he enters your Army, the weaker 

he finds1t, it is clearly a-miſtake ; for the Enemy cannot engagethe ſecond body, before the 

Eſt is fallen into it 2 fo that he finds the middle Barralion rather than weaker, 

being to fight both with the firſt and ſecond together. And it is the ſamerbing when'the 

Enemy advances to the laſt Squadron ; for there-he has toencounter not only two freſh Bat- 

ralia's, but with all rhe 10ns united and entire : And becauſe this laſt Battalion is to 

receive more men, it 1s neceſſary the diſtances be greater, and by conſequence that their 
number be leſs. 

Laigi. I am very well ſatisfied with what you have ſaid ; but pray anſwer me this; If 
the five firſt Batralia's retire inrothe three Batralia's which are in the middle, and then thoſe 
eight into the two Barralia's in the rear, I cannot conceive it poſſible that theerght Battalia's 

and afterwards the ten, can be comprehended ( when eightorten) in the ſame ſpace 
as when they were but five. 

Fabr. The firſt thing I anſwer is this, Thatthe ſpace is not the ſame z for the five Barta- 
lia's in the front were drawn up with four ſpaces inthe middle, which were cloſed up when 

fell in with the three Bartalia's in the midſt, or the two .in the rear. Beſides re- 
mains the ſpace betwixr the Batralions, andtharalſo which is betwixt the Batralia's and the 
Pikesextraordinary ; which ſpace altogether, do give them room enough. | 

To this it may be added, 'Thatthe Battalia's rake up another place wheti they are drawn 
up in order before their rerrear, than they do after they areprefled ; for in their retrear, 
they either contraCt or extend their Orders. © They open their orders, when they fl : they 
contrat them when they retreat ; ſo that in this caſe it- wotild be beſt to contract... Be- 
fides the five ranks of Pikes in the Van, having receivedthefirſt charge, are to fall back 
thorow the Batralia's into the rearof rhe Army, and give way tothe Scuders or Shields to - 
advance ; and thoſe Pikes falling into the rear of the , may be ready for any Service 
in which their Captain ſhall think fit to employ them ; did they not retire after 
the Battel was joyned, they would be uſeleſs. And by this means the ſpaces 
which wei lofs conan purporhc — forces that are remain- 
ing. And yet if thoſe ſpaces were nor ſufficient, the flanks on both fides are men and not 
walk, which opening and enlarging their ranks; can make ſuch diſtances az will be able to 
receive them 


Laigi. The ranks of Pikes nary which in theflank of your 5 
when Ne Batralia's in the front Ararat the altos! pare middle, world — 
them ſtand firm, and continue, as two wings to the Army, or would you haye them retire 
with the Batralia's ? If you were willing they ſhould, I do not'fee how it was poſe, 
having no Bartalia's (with invveenls): behind wiiensto giv chemrecdgrien. | 
Qqq xz Fabr, 
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Fabr. If when the Enemy forces the Batralia's to retire, he does not preſs them too 
hard, they ma ſtand firm in therr order, and flank the Enemy when the Batralia's in the 
front is Bur if they be charged (as may bereaſonably expefted) andthe Ene- 
my be fo ſtrong as to force the other, they may retire withthem, and that withour difh- 
culry, rhough there be no Bartalia's behind with ſpaces to receive them ; for the Body in 
the midſt may double to the and rhruſt one File into another, as we ſhall ſhow more 
at large when we ſpeak of the manner of doubling of Files. *Tis true, todouble in a 
retreat you/muſt take another way than whar I have deſcribed, for I told you the ſecond 
Rank was toenter into the firſt, the fourth into the third, and fo on : Burt here in this caſe 
we muſt not begin in the Front, but in the Rear, to the cad that by doubling our Ranks 
we may retreat, and not advance. 


CHAP. VIIL 
Tie Exerciſes of an Army in general. 


Fabritio. ——— gy as I have 
drawn it up before you, I muſt tell you again that I bave ordered and en- 

it m that manner for-two reaſons ; oneto you how it is to be drawn up ; the 

other to ſhow you how it is to be exerciſed. As to the drawing up of an Army, I doube 
nn npraus + I rn ao! ai WL Ss it ought ro 
be done as often as ts poſſible, Captains may to their Companies in theſe 
orders ; for it belongs to every particular Souldier to keep the orders exact in every Batta- 
la ; and to every Captan'to keep his Company exact with the order of the whole Army, 
and know how to obey the Command of the General. Itis convenient likewiſe that they 
underſtand how to joyn one Battaha with another, how to take their place in a moment ; 
and therefore it'is convenient that the Colours of each Company may have its number of 
Soldiers' deſcribed in it ; for the greater commodity of commanding them, and that the 
Captain and Soldiers may underſtand one another with the more eaſe ; and as in the Bat- 
ralia*s, {© it is convenient likewiſe 1n the Battalions, that their numbers ſhould be known, 
and deſcribed in the Colonel's Enſign : "That you ſhould know the number of the Battalion 
in the left or right wing ; as alſo of the Bartalia's in the front, or the middle, and ſo con- 
ſequently'sf- the reſt. þ i enhivunient Ghrwi tha theve be of Offices and Com- 
mands to raiſe men as it were by tothe great honours of an Army. For example, 
The firſt degree ſhould be Fi , or Corporals ; The ſecond ſhould havethe com- 
mand of fifty ordinary Velites; The third of a bundred, with the title of Centurion : 
The fourth d command the firſt Batralia ; the fift, the ſecond ; the faxr, the third ; 
and fo on to the renth Battalia, whoſe place ſhould be next in honour to the Captain Ge- 
neral of the Batralion, to which command no perſon ſhould be advanced, but he who has 
paſſed all thoſe degrees.” And becauſe beſides theſe Officers, there are three Conſtables or 
Commanders of the Pikes inary, and two of 'the Velites extraordinary, I did not 
much care if were placed in the fame quality with the in of the firſt Battalis, 
nor would it trouble me if ſix men more were preferred to the bags, that each of 
mght pur hamſelf forward, ery Gong 2q preferred tothe 

ins underſtands in what ”T 


them 

ſecond Battalia. If then each of theſe Captains his Battahks is 
to be ranged, XI of the ( the Stan- 
dard being erefted) the: will fall into its place. And this is the firſt exerciſe 


they diſtinguiſh one Company from another. Bur ler us paſs to the other exerciſe, in 
Which an Arm 10 brain's; that 1s inats motions, to be taught how ro march, advance, 
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CHAP, I. 


The confiderations and ſubtleties to be uſed in the drawing up 
an Army to fight. 


ns og ac oy it ory obtained under my Conduct, I 
hin it leeion 10 tempe fora v0 uo reign my Autor, 


Authority 

2a es Zan Zanobi may take it him a to the derpropoled ot 
: and | now he” will nor that honour, (or rather 

a a ator dt oro naturally the more couragious of 
CISEITOC conflicts, though there be as much 


bangy) agpioor rings I muſt needs ſay, 


and demands have hitherto 

- given me more 1 add ne my ſelf. But F think, 

LEH i ould better uf you proceed ( your patience will ſerve, 
Up we EY 


drnd the yay of yur jepmens nd pps Bar thera lng Ft 
the van tsanda 18 an that 
een hag bob culo. Hens. 

7" Zanebs, There are wo thing of whch I would willingly y be ſatisfied before we 
ny. farther. ON, PROt TIRAnPe Ge Ae Bay drawing up an Army: 
other in, when axflatoncron mala, General is to have; before he comes to a Bat- 

tel ; | OE NNE SE WIErT 
Febr. I ſhall endeavour to ſatishe you, - ++ hn. James. ten 
mands ; "re wh Taro a 0a happen any I ſeem to anſwer to the other 
I have told you how I would baye on Foy reel thax according tothat model, <A. 
other figure may be taken, as the number and the nature of 
dos require ft in tu el 006 1 ncoding the comic - of gr 
a 
Wood aan Thar there is no way more dan than toextend the front 
Ne Lhe has we ear 1 : Otherwiſe you are to 
Pires whe xt rather than wide and thin. For your Forces are few in 
reſpe& of the NN uD Tack EINE Sn 2p dog p_ns ray 
Eb dote by ſome River, or Fen, that may ſecure you behand ; or 
Te OnDaoritm asC Hon pwr” dcabroy |} Fejuret 
ne momber of your Ec your front according both to your 
: nutnber of your Enemy If the Enemy be not ſo numerous, and 
1 mes ptr Yori ny woes an open place, where you 
—— "bur diftend your own ranks: ret am, DAE 
_— e uſe of your crders, you cannot-make uſe of your 
—_ For tha Yulon the Romans dl commonly make che of and 
clear places, and avoided ſuch as were difficult and cloſe. Bur if your Army be or 
your men inexperienced, you muſt doquite contra (as 1 id belive.) and font fade 
ſome place where your few men may defend themſelyes, or where thai inexperience may 
do you no hurt : In that caſe you are to choole ſome hill or eminence from whence you 
SOILS oor: ener, 
b acmy 0 IRS It for ifer CERA any TH, 


© 


.& 
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of which the Enemy may pofleſs himſelf, becauſe you will be thereby roche Ene: 
mies mn roam. kh and RIS T7 mugs 9-0 he ape! 
In the drawing up an Army tor Bartel, great regard. is likewiſe to be tothe Sunand 
the Wind, that neither the one'nor the other be 1m your face, for + - 


ram, 't rode of th PIC thar it does yonnainjury whet þ gmapy)! 
the beſt way 2s you draw -up your men, to have it if poſſible on their backs, 
many hours before it can come about into their faces. has 


may | 
anibal knew | tym very well, and made uſe of it inthe Battel of Cannas, and 
Marixs did the ſame againſt the Cimbrians. If you be weaker in Horſe, it is your beſt 
way to draw up among the V ines or the Woods, and ſuch other impediments, as in our 
rimes the Spaniards did when they beat the French ig the Kingdom of Naples near Cirig- 
nuola. wn has baby rimes _y ay the ſame Soldiers which have been worlted 
and baffled before ; by only changing their order, and ſhifting their ground, have recovered 
the Viftory ; Thas = with The Cartbogimiams, who hav1 —_— mes worſted 
by Marcus Regulus, were afterwards Victorious by the Conduct of Farid. 6} 5b 
monian, who cauled them to come down mo the plain, where they might baye room for 
their Horſe, and their Ele ts, and by fo doing they were too bard for the Romans. 


geſt 
they .commanded the ſtrongeſt of their Squadrons Gn 


vety. 
put the Roman Legions (which were.the ſtrength and flower of his Army ) in the 
midſt, and that Aſdrubal in probability would do the like, When they came | 
to Fight, 'he changed his order, Rn pages inthe Wings, and 
the Body;; When Go ROSIINY he commanded his 

» their pace ;, ſo that only 


en , 
to pager another, and the 


faid before, would be very dangerous 
width 1 recontnicated bebrew in as-bo wid, whach 15 to Army, 
and let your weakeſt Squadrons retire. When a General finds his Army ſtronger than his 
Enemies, if he would encompaſs it inſenhibly, andthatthe Enemy may not prevent him, 
let him draw up urn Gar ans py ws, : afterwards in the heat of 
the Fight let him order. by little and little to/fetire an the ran ban ects Oe 
vance as gradually, and it will always happen that the Enemy ſhall be encompaſſed 
he is aware. 

When a General A— and be ſure not to be routed, let him draw up his Army 
near ſome place of retreat or ty, as either Fens, DEI 


ble Town ; for in that caſe he may the Enemy, bur the Enemy cannot 
him. bart hart ov outro n to decline; and he | 
the.ConduRt of Marcellus. Some Generals to diſturb the orders of the 


- thy, have commanded their light armed - men to begin the Bartel, and when it is once 


joyned, to retite among the ranks. When afterwards it grows hotter, and both ſides are 
en ed, they have had orders to draw forth out of the flanks of the Army, and 


kaving flanked the Enemy unexpettedly, they have diſordered and broke him. If any 
| one 
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one finds himſelf weaker in Horle, beldes the waps propoſed before, he may Tx 
talia of Pikes behind _ OI © 10000 mr; of the 
Barrel they ma we wa es 10 paſs thorow t by ſo doin 
ct brane ho. oeoull, fovere birt - 


accuſtomed 


their faces, and finding themſelves cloſed up with Cartheginiens at their backs, ſhould not 
think of flying, bd Geleganizen _—_y be did hope they might either over- 
come, or fo harraſs the Enemy, 'thart when he came up with his freſh men, be might tbe 
more eafily overthrow them. Againſ; this order Scipio placed his Haſtati, Principes, and 
Triarii in his accuſtomed manner, ſo as upon occaſion they might be received one into 


Zanobi. In your deſcription of the Fight, you have cauſed me to remember how Sci- 
Pio in the Engagement cauſed not his Haftati to retire into theranks of the Prowcipes, but 
divided them, and cauſed them to retire into the Wings of the Army to give place to the 
Principes when they were to advance againſt the Enemy: I would know therefore for 


erage jw cs" oh rt #77 the frengb of his Army 
Fabritio. 1 will | is Army intheſecond 
Srildw© $6 ar Zahn - 25m.) mn unized the Pri 


inflnh ori interns of the Princip No Tris 


Triarid together, | 

there was noſpaces left for the reception of the Hoſt at be cauſed the Heftati 
to operi to the ri of the Army. But you mult 
obſerve that ide uſed 

is Superior ; far then 

—_—_— 

that you 


But to' return to our diſcourſe. 'The anczent Afians 


other vigorous 
thoſe Charioes ; 


.done. And'it | rgng $6 Aray s tor 

pI and ie Brtenhty woe. v7 or ge Soldiers before, be 
yo tee 1p ire mtg trop" wer pang 
; fo that the Fight being begun, by the aſliftance of the Horſe ( who had reom to 

chorow the firſt Squadron tothe charge ) he obrained the ViRtory. wy 
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CH AP. II. 
The Arts which are to be uſed duting the Fight: 


O diſturb the Army of the enemy when the Batre! is joyned, i 11s neceflary 
4 roinvent ſome as bln Prior tired) ue Foros r= 
of Gupplics that are ba d by, or counterfeiting ſome repreſentation of 
that may diſmay the enemy, arid their defear. 

_ M_ and Acillus Glabrio two of the Roman Conſuls were skilful in this 
cauſed all the boys ard refuſe of his Army to mount upon mules and 
oerbealuchar were erica in ih, and laced them at a diſtance upon a hill, and 
drawa up in ſuch order that they like a body of horſe, be was en- 

d with the French, and the eacnues a n of that body got Selpivivs the Vi- 
nadie oi nn, if 
then theſe falſe alarms and repreſentations are of ſuch uſe in time of Bat- 


tries you ma =D . 
ly the enemy, which ve youa certaun tas rumes 
Tr pats to ſpread. a na ad vor t, that the ri may ve 


ſentation of — the making of ſome unuſual O——_—_ 
poled camels « horſe ; and Pyrrbas A beamed honors with his Eleo 


<p 

to keep them from diſorder, Ia our days. eo the hung wet vg OM. 
Solden of Syris only with the noiſe of his Guns, which being unuſual to. their horſe, dif+ - | 
ordered them in ſuch manner, that the T'urk got the Victory, without any. greattrouble. 
The Spaniardsto aiſtrat the Army of Amilcar, placedn the front of ther Army certain 
Chariots filled with flax, and drawn by oxen, to which flax ( when the enemy came.up.to 
charge ) they pur Gre, andrhe oxen runging fromthe five ruſh'd furiouſly into the Army 
of Arailcar, and put it to the rout. | Ir unalu prcce ( wehare ld ear Jes 
ſurprize and diſturb the enemy with ambuſcades where thie Country /is convenient : 
wen nhepmpntiogy teny Senn holes in the and covered them 
with ſtraw and earth lightly, lea ind contin aces Gd <pd for their own -retreat z 
mal ER EE, 
m, 

xo et 


en 
, that the" SI. = purpolt, | 
them uofaich fighting a barrel in Sp, one of his 
ran wa and the rea» 


to recoverit; ; rel ire dirderd bur rar, 
Jaws ul Man y of the Roman Generals have ſtop'd 
Sons 
. EEE Ez 
pc brrpttar aha 


the 7 69 ebony Boe 


. 
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ah 


| Ie ue, 


hind bi my cri ofthe lletf hs hore, with commlCoo Elan man 
fled ; ſo that his men chooſing to die rather fightin ng tos 8 g, overcame their gdverſa- 
ries. be NNE an Enhgn out of the hands of their 
Souldiers, and throwing it among _ —— Nw Rc 
verit; ka they de endo inde? - pap dtaone peck tone 
occulion of doing ſome greater exploit upon the enemy. | 


h—_ Sa — 4.4 AAAS £4 4.4 ITY ” FT TI"Y 4.4 4 £4 4 ' b44.k w__ ” : TTY 


——_— 


St rat agems after the Fight. 


Paby. q B> vt ink i inpeninn 1010 hi cs ic hing w hppen fe 
are ſhort, not ro omitted becauſe 

+4 vm a hd But neo cect there thing 

, orloſea; I ſay, that when we gain it, we 

we can , ano rather imitate Co tm» Ao rr taer) 


than he atracked them ar firſt. Bur "when the day is loſt, a 
Peel tbo malls ohcaly hen Gary 


” | 3 
| 7 men life mo, 
therefore, the Vi 
ahrfrs whenhe can cur Vide, 1 
that 'the enemy may not caſily 2 Sort _ 


pacity to retard pou. 

_ As to the wa ? ofhinditingehe jrekuit of the Craqaerer; fevers! Graembs as ſoon as 
C that it was not to continue the Fight, have order- 
—_—_— in FX and meet again at a 

hs Army for fav df « de. 
\ Ot anetrornic bk 


fora: fs War Gm from morning till 
of mayof homen; when ' came, he cauſed moſt of them to be 


ET 


(ugh cone) There in ſome meaſure ſataked your demands 


wy 7 LC OT ITY TTY FIS"TITLr Ms. 4 is. i4 .. ial cod m_——_—_—_—_— LT""'FT'Y TY” 
” . 


CHAP, IV. 
Two other ways of ranging an Army to fight. 


Fabr. true, as yo now thr ares ne Gn have dnontbemp nc: 
oY rs 


- that I let-you know that ſamerimes 
ihe way aiverary 
crew inthe were to receive the point ofthe 


ene nan charge an TR this bs mat Hftpappad fo you 
beſt remedy to be uſed againſt rhe of an enemy, is to do 
dat rae f your whe perceive he would to force you : for do- 
ing it voluntarily you irardedy, 2nd 6s youromn prof 1nd advange; where 
* , 


if 
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if you doit by conſtraint, youdoit to yourrume, I will not repeat any thing that I have 
ſaid before, to confirm my diſcourſe. Bur this 1s moſt certain, if your adverſary thinks to 
open, and asit werecleave your Army with his wedge, if you keep your Army open inthe 
figure of the ſhears, and receivethem inthe middle, you cut them to pieces, and they can 
do you no hurt. | 
Hlanibal placed his Elephants in the front of his Army, thinking thereby to have pierced 
the Army of Scipio with more eaſe ; bur Scipioranging his men in the form of a pair of 
ſhears, and receiving him in an open poſture, gain'd the Victory, and Hanibalwa loft. 
Aſdrubal placed the beſt and ſtrongeſt of his men in the front of his Army to make 
the betrer charge upon the Enemy ; Scipio commanding his middle men in the front to re- 
treat inſenſibly, and give place, was fo cunningly obeyed, that the Enemy was drawn in, 
and defeated : ſo that you ſee thoſe deſigns are many times theoccaſion of his Victory 


againſt whom they are deſigned. 


" 3 
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CH AP. V. 


Of the conſtraint and advantage a man may have to Fight: 


Fabr.yxF my me does not. fail; it remaitis that I ſay ſomething touthing the thin 
I whiche wits Generals toconfider hy ents 6b" 25 eto And the 
firſt thing I ſhall ſay upon this ſubje&t is, that a General is never to come to a Field-fight 
unleſs he bs condtremed. o his iow mis id ordinary advantage. Hisadvantage may 
lye in the nature of the Place, in thediſciplineof his Army, or the number or excellence ' 
of his Men. And his neceflity conſiſts in finding his condition ſuch, that withour fighting 
he muſt be certainly deſtroyed : as where Ce Res Ve, 
and where the Enemy is in expeCtation of ſu : in theſe caſes a General is always to 
venture, though he hght upon diſadvantage ; for 'tis better fighting where fortune may 
favour you, than not to try het atall, and be certainly ruined ; in this caſe it would 
be as great a fault in a General not to fight, asit would be if he had an opportunity of de- 
feating his adv and ee eine har gnenat PIIIOe or too cowardly or delatory 
to make uſe of it. — occur in the condutof war do many times 
proceed from the Enemy , and imes from your . Many have been ſur- 
ized and routed in their paſſage over Rivers, by the ity of the Enemy,who having 
born them till half of them were over; have ſuddenly upon them, and put them 
to the rout, as Ceſar ſerved the Swizzers when he cut off a ſound pert of thei f ail by 
reaſon that they were ſeparated by a River. Somerimes it ha that your Enemy 1s 
tired, and weary, having you with too much haſte =) caienien; and in 
that caſe finding your own Army vigorous and ſtrong, you are not to loſe your opportu- 
nity. Beſides, it your Enemy preſetits you Barrel in the morning berimes, you are not im- 
medatel ney SO ER him, but are rather to and ſpin out 
the rime for ſorae hours, (ſtill offering and pretending to come forth ) that their impatience 
ofdelay, or ſtanding ſo long to their Arms, tnay rebate the fury with which they-came; and 
as ſoon as you find them cool, and off of their firſt ardor, then you may come forth, and 
charge them as ſmartly as you can. Scipio and Merellus made uſe of this way in Spain, the 
——__y_ Formh un by If yur > yn pee 
ny 2s Scipio dies Spain ot by winy R g 
The part of the graveſt Generals have choſen rather to receive than give the 
poi peAptine oe bor brmorper by thoſe who ſtand firm and cloſe 


in their ſtation ; and bei being ſentagai 
rad wauctlove! nw ys 
carried, and was ſlain. Some who have been roo much of the courage of their 


choſe in the Fight in the Evenin ards ni 
wor, mich qreoft. rend emit by he eneir of he darkneks 
the tion of the Enemy, and that on certain days they devotethemſelves 
igion, and will not endeavour to have choſen that time to attack them, 


Ex 


wholly to 

and have carried the Victory. Ceſar made uſe of this way againſt Arioviſtw in France, 

and Veſ} didthe ſame in Syrieagainſtthe Jews, who upon their Sabbath would not ſo 
themſelves againſt the Romans. 


much as 
Rrr 3 : CHAP, 7 
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. Direftions for a General. 


Fab. "F"Here is nothing of more impo to the General of an Army, than to have 
adn rugs. wir wains 14 "47 in war, and tin Counſel, 
with whom he may conſtantly adviſe,and confer both about his own the Enemy; 
as which is the moſt numerous, which the beſt arm*d, which the beſt mounted, which the 
beſt exerciſed, which the moſt patient of labour and di and whether the Horſe or the 
Foot are to be relied upon 
The next thing to be conſidered is the where he 1s , whether it be more advanta- 
for the Enemy than for him ; which is moſt eaſily ſupplyed with proviſions; whether 
riads wr er, ,or protract ; and what he may gain or ſuffer thereby: for many 
iers di at the tediouſneſs of the war, grow lazy and remiſs, and 
coming at length to be weary, 8,50 208; [9 += ar gre or run away. But above all 
things, I adviſe a General to inform himſelf of the nature and qualification of his 
adverſary the Enemies General, whether he be raſh,or wary, and what counſel he has abour 
him. The next thing he is to conſider, 1s, whether he can confide in his Auxiliarics or 
not: and be ſure never 'tobring his Army to a Bartel, ifhe finds them under any appre- 


henſion, or with the leaſt diſtruſt of the ViRtory; for the greateſt ſign of miſcarriage, is 
duly pes OI to prevail. In this caſe therefore you are to 
avoid fighting either by following the of Fabins Maximus, ( whoencamped his 


Army in places of ſuch advantage, that Henibal durſt not attack him)or elſe if you fuſj 
the Enemy will venture upon you in your entrenchments, and that you ſhall not be able to 
| defend them, your. beſt way will beto remove, diyide your Army, and diſpoſe them in 
ies into ſeveral Towns, that the tediouſneſs of a fiege, and length of time, which will 
required, may diſcourage the Enemy. 
Zanobi. Op Age ee avoiding a Battel, but to divide your Troops, and to 
diſpoſe them into ſeveral Towns? 


_—_— —— 


— _ 


CHAP. VIL 


Which way a Battel is to be avoided , though preſſed never ſo earneſtly by 
the Enemy. 


Fakr. JF 1 benor miſtaken] have dſcourſd to ſomeof you before, bow he tht is inthe 
> field cannot avoid ing when peaked by an emy who will fight upon any 
can take, 1s to keep hi at miles diſtance, that he 


an 
and 


ſar whihad: 


to the rout. -Sothen by- what I have ſaid, it is manifeſt that a cannot be 
when the Enemy 1 Upon any di ; andlet not any body'tell me of Fabiar, 
| to fight 1n that caſe as much | 


for Hambal as he. * 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII 


How Souldiers are to be encouraged to fight; and how they are to be cooletl 
and aſſwaged when their courage u too high. 


other that you excite them. In the firſt caſe, when 
do no good, the beſt way is to ſuffer ſome of them to be cut orgy Lepore 
who have and theſe who have not, muy beliove you adder als Fabius 
Maximms did by accident, ma oo net You know the Army 
of F abis was very rears be Enfaing with bal, and his Maſter of the Horſe was of 
the ſame mind with the Army : F abias was of another opinion, and thought it better to 
pronelt; end che re ID ding of the Army: Fabins kept 
1s divicion in his trenches, the Maſter of the Horſe went out, was and had 
certainly been cut off, had not Fabizsrelieved him ; by which example the of the 
Horſe, and the whole Army were convinced that their wiſeſt way was to have obeyed the 
orders of Fabias. As to the other point of animating your Souldiers, and raifing their 
courages to a pitch, it is good to incenſe them by them of rhe contumacy and 
infolence of rhe enemy : by ing iatelli and thar you 


rupted a conſiderable : b 

another, and ml wi them we | 

eakly deſpiſe) by counterfeiting your oration repre- 
will charge the enemy alone. But to make your and 10us, you are 
by no means to permut any of them to ſend any thing to their own houſes (or to depoſit ir 
any where elſe) till the war be done, udp 2 know that in running home 
they may ſave their lives, yet it muſt be with of their prize ; the loye of which ren- 


ders people commonly wrote tebre Oo, 
Z.4nobi. You ſay that Souldiers may be encouraged, poſed to fight, by a or 
oration: to you tend fhould be diveredte te whale Anyor calf err Ofcom? 


th. the, —_— i _— ” GY 


CHAP. IX. 


——_——_ —_———— 


A General ought to be skilful and eloquent to perſuade or diſſuade as he 
ſees occaſion. 
Fabr. JT is ari ealie matter to 


body convinced. For this reaſon it is requiſite 
Orator, to inflame or afſwage the courage of hi s he has 
they cantell how to ſpeak to a whole Army, C—_— to be 
in our times this way of haranguing them is quite laid afide. Look 
Alexander the Great, and ſee how often he was put to it to in publick to hi 
.andhad he not done it, he would never have been able ro conducted it (when 
with ih ant ns gg WIE ef O and in India, where it 
dured ſo much miſery and di hap. 
or 


courage, augmen ſecures their re- 
wards, remonſtrates their andthe ways to avoid them; In ſhort, by thoſe kind 
of Orations a General entreats, threatens, encourages, commends, 


486 The Artof WAR Book IV. 
and does every wow. vue may either _— fork the paſſions of his men ; where- 
fore that Prince, or that Commonwealtli that ſhould deſign to green anew Militia, and 
give it a ro accuſtom his Souldicrs to the harangues of their chief Officers, 
and to uch, Officers as know how to accoſt them. 

CHAP. X. 


< ertain confilerations which encourage Souldiers, and make them as 
virtuous as valiant. - 


Fabrit He Wd the dnciian paid torheir Gods (thou they were falſe) 
-<F RR the Oath wrap before ruiuns. Far) Spolyyes' 
wasin days fi 


t to keep their Souldiers to their duty; for upon every miſdemea- 
wagrecip uy tow warp hn with ſuch iD their 
Officers, but ſuch as could id be infltd x they thought) by ng but their which 
opinion being 10ns, made all enter- 
— hoſe times, and would do @ Bll ere we as careful ang ob- 

with a white Hart, which ( as he gave out among his 
yen to aſſure him of Viftory. Syllato nake by deſigns the more 


| with an Image that he had taken el Tere of 
whic doped ON bay Ke wie 66 eve WY ound pr pretended dreams and vi- 


of our Fucker Chorkrthe Scremt 
qo boat ph by a maid that was 


inftruions, which maid was led ied Pucelle 4 Orleans, 


brought rheir men into 


of 


kin © their General, hes th cm anda 

ro any her ondence in hr Capain x more from hs exp 
lag pong yy elſe. There may be many other obligations, bur 
—— = 0 hp conquer, or dye. 


"—T_. 


HR BE Me 


, and in what 


and marſhalled in. order 


—_— 


an Enemy is overcome, n_—_ 


2 u» 
>| = 
> [X, 
JB” 
| = 
| 


_ manner they are to be imitated. 
how 


fhovin yeubow an Aray in draws up 
—_ — to 


Have 
I have told 


How the Romans marched in an Enemies Count 
F abr. I 


NNE 
If Fe A 
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CHAP. I 
| ' 
How an Army is to be Marſhalled to march in an Enemies C ountry. 


Jrch( therefore) ſecutely in an Enemies Country, and tobe able to make 


Fabr. T 
; every partwhen ſurprized,and aflaulred by the y, Lam to reduce 
, y into a ſquare according tothe model of regs 3 ny have 
a ſquare whoſe area, or vacuity within, ſhould conſiſt of 2.1 2 yards, in this manner; I would 
firſt place my flanks diſtant one fromthe other 2.12 yards; I would have five Battalia's in 
each flank -marching- length waysin files, and at three yards diſtance the one Batralia from 
the other; ſo that each Company taking up forty yards,all of them together(with the ſpaces 
betwixt them) ſhall rak2 up 2.12 yards. Between the front and the rear oftheſe two flanks, [ 
would diſpoſe the other ten Co in each of them five; ordering them fo, that four 
of ther ſhould be placed in the fro tof theright flank, and four in the rear of the lf 
flank, leaving a ſpace 0 yards betwnxt each Company, and. of the two Companies 
that "left, { would bave one placedat the head of the Hank and the other in the rear 
of the right. And becauſe the ſpace betwixt one flank and the' other conſiſts of 2 12 yards, 
and theſe Battalia's drawn {ideways in breadth ratherthan length, will take up ( intervals 
rot let nor ug manger 1 urn. + ene berwixt the four. Companies i 
the front of theright flank, andthe ſame ſpace will be poſlefled. by the four RnIes iN 
the rear ; nor- will there be any difference bur that one ſpace will: be behind 10 the 
right wing, and theother beforerowards the left. In the ſpace/ of 78 yards 
put my ordinary Veltesin the ſpace behind, my Velites cry which would nor 
amount to a thouſand for each ſpace. But to contrive it fo, that t ſpace withia 
ſhould conſiſt of 212 yards ſquare, it would be convenient that the five Companies which 
are placed in the front, andthe five 1es-1n the rear ſhould\take up none. of that 
e which belongs to the flanks ; itis neceſſary thatthe five Companies behind 
uld with their touch the rear of the flanks, and thoſe five es in the Van, 
with their rear ſhould touchthe front of the flanks; fo that there remain on each 


figh 

drawn up, thoſe ſides are to be put intoa fight: ſture, which are not guarded by other 
Ee contend hr che Eve Banaioa 5 thy Foun te &e 

fended on all'fides , bur'juſt in the front ; fo that they are to be drawn up in order 
with the Pikes before them. The five Companies behind are guarded on all fides bur be- 
hind, fo as they are likewiſe to be ordered with Pikes in their rear, as we ſhall ſhow in its 


The five Companies es inthe ri flankare guarded on every {ide but only on the right 
flank. Thefiv4nthe left flank are the ſame 'only on the left flank they are open ; and 


in the your Army; you muſtobſerve to place: your Pikes ſo as they may 
turn about to that " ivnaked and : and your C m— the 
every Member of it 


may | | 
« diſcourſed of puttingtheCompanicsin order; 1 would divide my Artillery, and 
pr of wilhout mg lk nd ho heribourmy lk. Flight Hove would 


fallin -0n the foot; or elſe draw upthe foot with ſuch intervals, that the Horſe may 
pa throw withou f them into difdeder : Certainly no ought to look upon 
is as a thing of ſmall importance ; for many have been ruined and routed by their own 
men, for want of timely conſideration. 


But 


Book. ThAtofWAR. 
But toreturn to our buſineſs, the Carriages, and the unarmed are placed in the 
yoid place of the Army, and (© diſpoſed, that there is any to paſs from one 
partof the Army to x the Horſe and. Artillery ) do 

conve- 


ſpace of 282 ; @ this ſquare coalilts of rwo Bartalions,it is 


*; 


& 
To 
Ft 


| and the other five in the rear, with in the right corner 


EI) 


ſecurethe 
Tergidutior 


% 
- 


. 2 - 
ll... a. . = _—— 
_ > a 


, _ —— — 6 hrcte _- __ 


CHAP. IL 


_ ;- " 


Heow A 7 
F: Pie fhoul Bieta is may defend is ſelf op all Bk.) 


crys, but never to come near ; like Jurle Ci 
far enough off, When Hagel i | 
much detriment the Rowans, he paſled France; 
bur he valued themnor. Bur it is not ſufficient to have 


many 
by a formed 4 cannot 
ſelfintoa poſture of defence, an 
leifare to draw your ſelf up in Battalia, | TMP . 
ibed, or If inthe Van, you baye nomore 
7 inging your Harle our of . 


five Battalia'r in the eat have Pikes with, them & 
a oo kent Fes ofthe 
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but to face about with your whole Army,*and immediately the figure is altered, "Sa 
becomes the wr e and the front Ty rear ; after Mm ou are to obſerve all the wa - 
fortifying your front, as I have dire&ted emy appears u 
your fob is to face about tothar fide, 'and d6 me rabrem4 to. 0 0 den. 
A that ye Horſe, your Pelites, your Artillery th be 11 ſuch places as are convenient hs 
the making up that front ; arid if there be any difterence in this variation of fronts, it is 
only this, that ſome of choſe who are to remove, have farther to advance than others. 
Nevertheleſs, in making'a/from of your right flank, es gant to enter into the in« 
tervals berwixt the wings of 'the Army, and the horſe ſhould tothe lefr flank, 
into-whoſe place the'rwo Companies of Pikes extraordinary (which were placed in the 
middle) fhould fucceed': butthe carriages ſhould remove, andthe unarm'd (by the 
| grear and overture that is made) and retire behind the left flank, wide ba 
+ rear of the whole Army : and the other Velites who were placed in the rear at 
fell are ming budge in this caſe, becauſe that ny not remain open, being of the 
rear becaine flanks: allother things are to bedone asin my firſt directions for the ma- 
king of a fronr. | 
| "Wharis (id before of makinga front of ther; t flank, will ſerve for making a frone 
of the lefr flank, forthe ſame orderis to be uſed: if the Enemy comes upon you ſa ftrong that 
heis able to atrack you on both lides,you mult fortify node will 
cbarge, by your ranks from the place where he does not appear tofall on; by divi- 
ding your and rocr Hee iedifriuieg chomeny them equally ip hxw-do x po "amr 
If12 Gals inthreo or four ſides at once, you or he muſt be very 1mprudent 
you been wiſe, you would never have put-your ſelf into a place whom an um could ev 
PE 6 Þ gang fe, eſpecially with a form'd and well ordered Army. 
I Ys it s neceſſary Gr be ſtrong enough ak real Zee 
8 apy EEES place almoſt, as in your whole Army : andif you beſo in» 
into” his Country, or put your (elf into the power of an enemy whols 


—_ } and as well experienced as yours, if you ou can 
blame nd | : bur if mfortune happens not by your faulr, but _— 
of war, no Ol laden ou, andi wall fair with you as it did with Scipio in Spain, 


ae: al int Burif the Enemy be'got much than you, and yet ventures 
== privgur yr Twpunt ay pry rat 


bryan you hr pecig ts mult ſo _— Oo ac pro dorenigg 


el pl _ and theſe ex+ 
Gor g's neceflary, if you would and in ther y and w Lang For 
which cauſe Cn On ta Foe 
| wp heee box Romans command and 


to this, 
figure 
bed SS te 
imakeit erve 
Sf err 
isnotfo 
Zawobi.' 1'aim of liek cnke 
MS ICE Yet 1 a i Eos (as tomy 
| vheagoa wa TS WT eng crentlancy, tk ado hr 
your men facea 
{ound of trumper? The ihe you En: ind 
make them learn ia's, or 


wy an Said Gore me of our 


'" CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 
6 % 
Of Commands derived by word of mouth, by Drums, and Trumpets, and + 
the nature of Pioneers. 


Fil'F7 Our feſt donned Lover importance,for many Armies | been ruined 
F o Conmnad fc rm Ga IPA  OELITr gry + 
the words of Command in t to mellgible ; and 
you would fignify warn ns tr => ur Trumpetsor Drums, great care - 
NE EG ifferent and di one from the ocher, that - 
they capnot be miſtaken. If iuprmarc)ro9or nn pra Fs Pe 
CS ee ies Sea ae Miny ctr eopigied, 
tious to ufe none toan y nmes 
CD Rn FOES. Bhs weave tb ava ——— 
of it you are to lay retrear. = pond change your front, front, and make itcither in the 
flank or the rear,you muſt notfa was” pr yoties 6+ od _rtrs ft, to the from or 
the rear: and inhke manner all the words of command are to be 


Zeveb. | featyou would never preyail preyail with your Souldiers to work. | 


Fabr. We will talk of thatin its place: at t 1 ſhall lay it 
of the way how they are to be ſupp Tow ; for baying tired themthus long, 
ts bat reaſonable ro refteſk chein with » | 
CHAP. V. 


Of the, Provifions that are neceſſary for an Army. . 


Fabr, 7 OU muſt know, aProee exp is Amy w fun nul fr epi 
andto ndir of all encutabrances that may make his enterprizesdifficule, 
The firſt difficulty to be removed, is want of proviſions, and therefore heis to take 
cular care that they be furniſhed with bread and wine. The ancientsdid nor think pro- 
viding of wine, for when they wanted wine, they made rice 


to giveit ataſte, ſothar among the for the Army, > Tags 08 
cor om. Te ee  eedy tothe hands > ahaogytney: bur every 
Souldier had his of meal, which be ordered as be with a certain quan» 
we funk. urg un which Sovethesr bread a gn, readred them : 
the ref u he Subd wa me rngu angie a tore 
bad commonly herds | 
which being wven,und nt red, were o great encumbrance. Er enfn RI 

yo 


of of in Ar chin dap jurnny GT I 99 tary places without 


| for the 
and ſmall which followed the Armies, 


rang, oviſions, bene liv ſuch a muragy 
ow le doe Bed iris 
Gre rForebacLauurpla tlps. cy mint hanger 2 F 


made for any conſiderable time, inſomuch as they are many times ef pron 

be made, it is with much trouble, and vaſt expence. I would endeavour Qereforthar my 

Army might not beſu yed at that rate; nor would I have them have any bread bur 

what they make Ves. Asto yine, | would not hinder their drinking is, nor pro- 
Sil 2 
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hibir that any ſhould come into the Army ; but would take no aryant 1pry waeas 
to ſupply them: and for other, proviſions, I would follow exattly the model of the-anci- 
ents : which way, if rightly conſidered, wilk ſhew what difficulties are removed, what 
wants and diſtrefles are prevented to an Army and General, and what convenience is ad- 
ded to any enterprite that ſhall be undertaken. 

Zanob. Since we bave routed the enemy, and marched afterwards into his Country, *tis 
but reaſonable to believe that we have made our depredations, tax'd his Towns, taken 
feverdl Priforiers: I would know therefore how the ancients proceeded in theſe caſes. 


+4 A. tt Mah Moth. A. tie. »* aa eiai.- 4k 


WO IO WI UI I II” OI 
Dn ——— 


CHAP. VL 


' How the ancients divided the ſpoil , and of the pay which they gave to 
; their Souldiers. "4 


ined it the Rewanchad the command of their own, Armies, they provided 


ery well againſt both theſe inconveniencies, appointing all the prizes to be delivered i 
Mr fires. og gar rg grunge ar opiate: 
vleaſed. T chispurpols they ha their Qwefores, ( which were like our Chamberlains)in 
whoſe hands all their prizes and taxes depoſited, of which the Conſul or General of their 


diſpoſed as he | , for the payment of his Souldiers, the curing of the 
d, or fidk, and dai > {regdlaat 6 -cohp ary — 


x an Army defeated, all the prize was brought into a publick place, and diſtributed man by 
man ; according to every ones merit. 

This cuſtom made the Souldiers more intent upon viftory than plunder : the ice 

1008 was, to break and diſorder an enemy, but not to purſue ; tor they 

their ranks any occaſion whatever. Only the borſe, the light 

IT Lon followed the chaſe: where- 

to any man could catch it, it would have 


ve kept the Legionsto 


6. nobi. I believet | n Army notto meer with ſeveral ll accidents whill 
bes Foto wh mwdrgr :nduſtry in the General and 
oor 1c ured dune nig maggl-papdiorr et nos ev 
would tell me what hasoccur'd to your knowledg in the caſe. ' 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VH. 

To know the ſarprizes which are colt riving dydivſt you upov your march. 

Pa Sal prog EE fate 

- Wiltan Army » marching, te Otel re above Al < Vigilant that they 
= ere ooa S SES 

ons 
EET bs 

% woody 

monly ad hin 
ealily prevented. 


drawnin by the artifices aca he 
\har is ntrarable be 

to pillage on 
ſame — ns 
cacnyſhs bans, GUIe Aa EG your wh if a fow 6 


10 gromer party of ans Frm tz and; 
and has wm — -ank LG lehexpoedto bi frungems 


derſtand his own buſineſs: on the 
and run your (elf lefs into be Inf arpdotrmiad yen 9s tore ro be, thie 


more you are to apprehend him. orb nerf yu rand fp 
manners, you are to fear him in your own thoughts, and order ir affairs 

bur in your words atid outward behaviour are to ſeen to him; chis aſt 
makes your Souldiers more confident of tergbfero eros and 
lefiapito be circumvented. And muſt know, that to march thorow ari chemics 

ry wore dangers than wo Fights Feld Ban 


—_— 


CHAP. VIL 


One i to know the Country perfedty well fever which he « to paſi, and tet 
s enter prizes ſetter. 


Fab. He marching thorow at Enettiies Country | rn, ily danger- 
ous, it is tieceflary : neffry tat General hw gente ; and the Th 
av Townhomes cada which be is 

paGs, thathe may know the Towns, & x = brrie— 

Re cen, hes, ani he natrenad to MN ; 


0 


ring ther ann. Fe al 


good them rewards if they rell 
n= 

z for ut ar as to concea 
wr engl ann " 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of certain things which are toi upon a march. 


} | « | | 8 

'tannor be + ways are likewiſe to be en- 

Lirgedand, v6 order. Bala (hes, the 

foot, 7 ole rag eek = 

faty. 

: © ban AP: X. 

How to avoid fgbtin near a River, though preſſed by the enemy ; and in what 
manner you may paſs it. _ 


'F falls out ſometimes that you are forced to decline the , 25 
Ms ignore t oF hrs AP ph hay Ju 


Laps oogning cad, wr rp hpi rnb ory over without any 
impediment from the enemy, by reaſon the fire that was betwixt them hindred their de. 
ink, Tongrelbekevethch fr ut end ine hm, bw 
member I have heard how Hanno the Carthaginian belieged by an enemy; 

fide where he CAE wen I had and hes 

themon fire: ſo the enemy not obſerving him fo ſtrictly on that fide, be by 
Trenys Gy hn EY » only, by, ordering them to hold their Targers their 


_. Fabr. Youlay wel, bu cole ade wha Id and what Hanno did ; 
you thar the Generals I mentioned a trench to g'd,and filled Fl wat oentutble 
| RN NI difficul- 


trench'and the fire. -Hemno made his fires without any ditch, and hede- 
aan he we -_— 


that they ſhould not be made too violent; for 
wee res, Do you not know the of Nobus the 
the Romans, he ſet part of the 'Town on fire to 


SE Camp, SE Ee bes x7 bug 
-; The SITS _ | 


_ acut carrying the water on fo I, of the Army, have made the —m_ or 
able, 


—_ I 4. 


YC. 


-_ 
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dable, and paſſed it with eaſe. When the nc ge ng he fron Bop to faci- 
litate the paſſage ofthe Foor, they put the ſtrongelt of their Hotſe berwixrthe ſtream and 
the Foor, to keep of the torrent ; and atocher- parry below to bear up the Foot, it the 
CE Rane Miah che Apt wg bat by are: ble won; owe” 
be paſſed with Bridges and Boats; fo that it is good co in Army materials for all 
thele things. Ir happens ſometimes that when you —_ rats River the Enemy is got 
ou the other ſide, To remove this dithcultyy 1 know nothing you can do 
berter , than to follow the example of Ceſar," who"havittz brought bis Army to the 
fide of a River in France, with defign to ore Ls it, but _tading Yercingetrix 
with his Army on the 'other (ide ready ta 0 him, he marched down the Ri- 
ver ſeveral days journey on one fide, whalſt Yercangetriz did the like on the 
other 


the fame number of Legions, not ſuſpefting that 2ny part of them were left be- 
hind, followed him on the-other fide ; bur Ceſar when be 3 the Bridge bniſhed, 
faced about on a ſudden, and finding every thing as he he paſſed the River 


without any difficulty, f BOS 
Zandb. Have you any rules ___ maydiſcovefs ford? 
Fabr. Yey we have : whereever in SRiver you ſce the water tremble, and carry cer- 
gnats , aud the current, yo may be ſure 
ſand which the 


Faxehi. Suppaſe'the flood ſhould have loolened the earth at the borrom of the ford, {© 


- ns the horſe ſhould fmkin; what remedy then? - 


paſs over them:* Butto our diſcourſe. 


1 % - c _ 


Fabr. reg 2. lerrices of wood, ſink them into the River, and let them 
w 


CHAP. XI. 


Flow to make your paſſage thorgqw a ftreight chough you be 


preſſed by an Enemy. 


Fabr:JF « General by acridtne be condutted with his Army betwixt two 
that he has but rwo 
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moraing by break of back as ſoonias he moved, 
* »&a * " and ba « 


of that day without interruption. 

his Men that when the Parthians came near them, the firſt 

their knees, and the ſecond rank clap their Bucklers over the 
aver 


ſecond, the fourth over the third, and ſo 0a ; fo 
expiry fu oo mol a ye rac getery- + Saryotuarty row 
this is all I can-remember 


| 
J 


- THE SIXTH 
"XP 


BOOK 


_ 


_ — A. 


CHAP. I. 


What kind of gore the Greeks and the Romans choſe out for their Camps, 
with a ſhort recapitalation of what has been ſaid before. 


ing, and that I lay it down; by doing imi 
ERR When Ongar Fares petty 
place the valianteſt of their Soldiers, in the fronr, and in the rear of the Army; 
conceiving it neceflary to have thoſe in the Van who would begin the fight bravely, and 
; aAvat this diſcourſe with a 


Zane. | ESE. Barrift 


their own Diſcipline the could draw up their Army. £ 


4 
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oy with the fituation ; but withthe Greeiaws it was otherwiſe, becauſe following the 
inon and form of the place, it was neceflary thar they varied the manner of their en- 
campment, and the form of their Camp. The Romans therefore where the firuation was 
weak, ſupplyed it by art and induſtry : And becauſe inthis diſcourſe T have propoſed the 
Rowane for a Preſident, I ſhall not leave them in my mannerof encampment, 
I ſhall nt follow their practice in every thing, but picking and ſelefting ſuch as I 
think moſt agrecable with our times. I have told you often how the Romans in their Cons 
fular Armies had two Legious of Romans,confiſting of about 1 1 000 Foot, and 600 Horſe ; 
chey had moteover about 1 1000 more Foot, ſent in by their Friends and Alhes totheir 
ſiſtance : bur this was a rule, their Auxilaries never exceeded the number of the Legi 
unleſs ir were in Horſe, and in them they were not ſo curious. I have told you h 
how in all their bartels their Legions were placed in the middle, and their Auxiliaries in 
the flanks, and it was the ſame in their encampments, as you may read in ſuck Authors as 
make any mentiori of their Hiſtory : I will not therefore be ſo exaQt in my relation, I ſhall 
content my ſelf only to tell you in what order I would my Army ar preſent, and you 
will underſtand by that what 1 have borrowed from the ; You know'that in 
imitation of their Legions I have taken two Battalions conſiſting of 6600 Foot, and 300 
Horſe of ſervice for the Battalion : you know into what Companies, into what Arms, and 
into what names I divided them. You —_— Army to march and to 
fight, I have ſaid nothing of more men, only what was to y 4; was to be done by 
doubling their ranks, not by any reinforcement of men. But being now toſhew youthe 
manner of encamping, I thic.k it not convenient to ſtick to my rwo Battalions, bur to unite 
our whole Army, compoſed according to the model of the Romans of rwo Battalions, 
and as many Auxiliaries, which I do the rather, that the form'of pts wn be the 
more compleat, by the reception of a compleat Army ; which in my other | 
ner Rong RBI Being therefore to lodge a compleat Army of 
oo Foot, and two Horſes of ſervice, to be divided into four Battalions, (rwo 
Natives, and two of Strangers) I would take this way. 


—— 4 


CHAP: It: 


————_— 


L_—k 


The form of a Camp, 


Fabr. F F Aving found a place convenient for my Camp, I would ſer Standard in 
NE tet etnveet dey rendeders, The four ſides of that kquare ſhould 
teſpeR the four quarters of the World, and look Eaſt, Weſt, North, and South. 
ſquare I would ſer up the Generals Pavilion : and becauſe I thank it diſcreet, and 
the praftice of the Ancients I would divide my men which carry arms, from them who 
| have tione ; and thoſe who are free, from thoſe who are incumbred. All or the greateſt 
part -of my arm'd men I would evwdrihe Taft; why an chat Bend 
[ would lodge towards YI _ towardsthe Eaft, atid my 
rear towards the Weſt ; and the North and South my flanks. Le 
of thoſe which bore arms, I would take this courſe, I would drawalimne! 
towards the Eaſt of 680 yards long. Then I would draw two other lines, 
(with the firſt m the middle) of the ſame bur each of them at a diſtance of fifteen 
12 podns freſt ; ar the end of theſe lines | would have my Eaſtern Port, and the ſpace 
Gnenfrqmncny axlulke op aquce of tiny actin teak; md Cyo lng, (he 
on 
the Ginenfs quence weald wah up ) and ed bo cakes oe Gone Iv 
Then I would cauſe another ſtreet to be 2 out from North to South, and. it ſhould 
by the end of the General's ſtreet, not fur from the General's quarter towards the Eaſt, 
which ſhould contain in length 142.50 yards, (for ir ſhould take up all the bredth of che 
the General's quarters, and theſe 


CGG foe the Subjolte, 
an iſpols on the right hand of the GeneraP's firect, and the odice 


TT ED WS EIS 
Rvertenth Bigaae 5 Bade hf Ir anus fs way to paſs 


| thorow all the 

of the Barttahons. _ ould Captains of the men at Armsar the front of 

hoſt two order# of lodgments which joyn to'the Jo DG * 
97 re 


WI 
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der as: 


the fifteen lodgments that-are next them; ſo as every lodgment ſhould contain ren men ar 
Arms, the whole number that I have allotted tocach Batrahon, being an hundred and fifty. 
The Captains wn, WO" 5" beforty yards wide, nd ten in length ; and you mult take 
notice that when I ſay wide, I mean North.to South ; and when long, from Eaſt to 
Weſt, The lodgmenrt-for the private men-at arms ſhould be fifteen yards long, and thirty 
wide.” In the other hfceen-lodgments which follow on both ſides of the ſtreer, ( which be- 


. gin at the traverſe way, and ſhould havethe ſame allowance of ground as I have given to 


the ocher ) I would diſpoſe my light horſe. And becauſe there are likewiſe of them be- 
longing to each Battalion 150, I would putten of them intueach of the fitteen lodgments, 
and the ſixteenth I would reſerve tor the Captain with the ſame ſpace of ground as is al- 
lowed tothe Captain. of the men at arms ; and- ſo the lodgments of the hore of the rwo 
Battalions ſhould come down to the middle of rhe General's Streer, and be a direction to 
the qirartering of the foot, as 1 ſhall ſhew. You have ſeen how I have lodged the 300 
horſe of both Battalions, with their Officers in 32 lodgments ſer up near the General's 
Street, and beginning at the Croſs-ſtreet ; and how berwixt rhe {1xteenth and the ſeven- 
teenth there was reſcrved a ſpace of thirty yards to make a croſfi-way. Being therefpre 
to lodge the twenty Batrala's or Companies 19 the two ordinary Batralions, I would ap- 
point lodgments for every two Bartalia's behind rhe lodgments of the horſe, and they 
ſhould each-of them contain 1n length 15 yards, and in bredth thirty, according to the 
dimealions of the horſe-lodgment, and-they ſhould be fo cloſe that they ouch 
one another. 

la tbe firſt lodgment on each fide butting upon the Croſs-ſtreet, I would lodge the Cap- 
tain of each Company over againſt the lodgment of the Captain of the men at Arms : 
and this lodgment alone ſhould be twenty yards wide, and ten long. In the other bftcen 
lodgments which ſucceed on both Gides as tar as the traverſe way, I would quarter a Com- 

y of -foor,, which being 450, ſhould be diſpoſed 30 to a lodgment. The other 1 5 
|) che ſhould be ſet up on each. fide "C1 lodgments of the light borſe, with the 
ſame dimenſ;ons of ground ; and on cach {ide I would place a Barralia of foot. 

In the laſt lod on each {ide I would place the Captain of the Company ( right 
over againſt rhe Captain of the light horſe) drug: 2a ardsinlengrh, and twen- 
ty in bredth : and fo theſe rwo brit ranks of lodgments be balt horſe, and half 
thy but becauſe ( as I ſaid before) theſe horſes are all horſes of ſervice, which have no 

perſons either to dreſs or to feed them, 1 would have the foot which are quartered 
behind, obliged ro look to theni, and for {6 doing they ſhould be exempr from other du- 
ties in the Camp; and this was the method of the Romens. After this I would leave a 
ſpace'of- thirty yards on each ſide, which ſhould make ſtreets, and be called, one of them, 
firſt Sereer on the left hand, and the other the firſt Streer on theright. -I would then ' 

on edch'fide ſet up another row of [32 lodgments, with their backs one tothe other, with 
ia bur og mprarragms. > en /wagy parc rrr 19s ym whos wt (as with 
'the reſt) ro make a traverſe way, 1 would diſpoſe.in fide four Compunies with their 
Caprains at the head'of them, and other Officers in the rear. After I bad left on both 
ſlides a diſtance of —___ for a way; which on one {ide ſhould be called the ſecond 
Street.on the right and on the other {ide the ſecond Street on the left hand, I would 
with the ſame diſtances and ſeparations, where 1 
panies with their Officers : and by doing this, all the 
ies of both the Batralions would be in three rows of 
r 1n- the middle. The two Battalions of Auxiliaries 


pun aged nary or yob_ger wie macres men ) I would quarter on both 


other plac loa order ob ldgmenncraiing hlf of hor and hlf of for 
hey, 'placi one | r, 
Cine Horns Dees ndaadey Fane which diſtance oould:makea Street, and be called 
| third Street on the right hand ;- and on the other {ide the third Street on 
make -0n each fide two more rows of with 
lame di d diſtnfions as 18 the lodgments of the other Ba which 
which they m— rarer: her qurnly | Iv dren 
are 5 10: 10 Twelve rows 
lodgments, and there will ores ant oye ay, ng 4 bt and the Croſ- 
freet: when I have deſign'd my- crcumference, and appointed my lodgments for my four 
Battalions, 1 would leave a ſpace betwixt the lodgments and the tr of an bundred 
yards broad, which ſhould go round wy. : and if - you compute all the ſpaces, you 
will Gnd tha: from the anaddls of the General's to the Eaſt Gate, are 680 yards. 
There are two other ſpaces, oy 6 of, at edn, = 6h 7 ye 
ot 
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other from the ſame place tothe North Gate, each of them 635 yardscommencing at rhe 
Center. Subſtratting afterwards from each of theſe ſpaces fifty yards for the General's quar- 
ter, and five and forty more on each fide for a Piazzs, and thirty yards for a Street that di- 
vides each of the ſaid ſpacesin the middle ; and an hundred yards round berwixrthelodg: 
ments and the trenches ; there remains on all ſides for a ſpaceof four hundred 
yards wide, and an hundred leng, meaſuring thelen the ſpace which is taken up by 
-—A og arp al lym, or Fm w_— ddle, wrr gore be on 
the General in rwenty wide, which in all will 
be 80, in which the Officers of nnd ney enraged ; the Treaſu- 
rers, the Maſtres de Canipe, and all ſuch as have any Office inthe Army, leaving ſome ſpaces 
empty for gers, or ſuch Voluntiers as follow the Wars meerly out of 10n tothe 
General : on the back-ſide of the General's quarters I would make a Streer from South 
to North thirty yards broad, and it ſhould be called Front-ſtreet, and run'alon 
lodgments aboveſaid. From this Front-ſtreet, by the General's quarter [ have ano- 
ther Street that ſhould go from thence to the Welt Gate, thirty wide, anſwering 
both for ſituation and length to the General's Street, and it be called the Piazzs+ 
Street. Having ſettled theſerwoStreets, I would order a Piazzs or Market-place, and it 
ſhould be at the end of the Piazz.-ſtreer over againſt the General's ledging, and not far 
from the Front-ſtreet. I would have it ſquare, and every ſquare to contain 12:1 yards : 
'on the right and left hand of this Market-place I would have two rows of lodgments, each 
of them double, and conſiſting of eight lodgments, in twelve yards, and in bredth 
thirty : ſo that on each fide of the Pzazze I would have lod with that in 
the middle, + in all they —— 32; wb era I would _ horſe which re- 
main undiſpoſed of, that ro the Auxiliary ſquadrons : 1 e would nor be ſuf- 
ficient to corre} hey | etna ſome of the lodgments about the General's 
rters, eſpecially thoſe which look rowards the trenches. - 'It remains now that we lodge 
hs Pikes, and the Velites extraordinary which I have affigned to cach Batralion, which as 
ou know conſiſted ( beſides the ten Companies) of a thouſand Pikes extraordmary, and 
ve hundred Velites. So that the rwo Bartalions had 2000 Pikes extraordinary, and 1000 
Vilites extraordinary, and the Auxiliaries had the fame, fo that we have ſtill 6000 foor 
to lodge, which I would diſpoſe in that part toward the Weſt, and along the ditch. From 
the end of the Front-ſtreet towards rhe North, leaving a ſpace of roo yards berwixt that 
and the ditch, I would have a row of fre double lodgmenns 'which ſhould contain in 
m—_ of them 75 yards, and 6o in bredth: ſoas the bredth is divided, there 
belong to cach lodgment 15 yards in lengrh, arid thirty in breadth ; and becauſe there 
will be bur ten lodgments in this rank, thereſhall be lodged 300 foot, 30 in a lodgment. 
After that, leaving a ſpace of 31 yards; I would ſet up1a the ſame manner, and with the 
ſame diſtances another row of tive double lodgments, and after that another, till r= Pure 
to be five rows of five doable lod ts, in all fifty, placed ina ri gy erncy 


ing then tos 
other 


all of them ren yards from the fofs, and ſhould entertain x 5oo 
wards the Weſt Gate, in all that ſpace fromthem to the ſaid I would have 
double orders, in the ſame manner, and with the ſame ſpaces, ( but with a diflance of but 
15 yards from one row to another) where I would lodge 1500 foor more. And foall the 
Velites, and Pikes extraordinary of both the proper Batrahions ſhould be from the 
North Gate ro the Weſt Gate, according to the turning of the trenches, and be di- 
ſtributed into 100 lod in ten rows, ten lodgments in row, The Pikes and the 
Velires extraordinary of the two Auxilary Battalions ſhould be lodged in the ſame man- 
tier betwixt the Weſt Gare and the South, as therrenches incline in ten rows, ten 
in a row, as I ſaid of the other : rhe ins or their Licutenants may take ſuch 
FO think moſt convenient on that fide towards the trenches. The Artillery I would 
diſpoſe every where upon the banks of the trenches, and in all the other ſpace which res 
ninrownrdorhe Well I would beſtow all the bagpage, and ſervants, and impedi 
the Army. By impediments you muſt (and you know it 
ed ol an Books for an 

as Carpenters, 
TP np emperor. _ 
Cooks, mer, an prepared meat ; pro- 
bon! wind foes he Camp fr ables: he reckoned kei them all 
of lodgments, only I would order the Streets ſo as that they not be taken up by 
them. otter mn. 4a no the Streets, which would be tour in all, I would con- 
Ggn them in general to all the ſaid impediments, o_ one to the Butchers, ry 
er 2 


the 

Fa oe 

won ger 4 
and 


and makun 
her abis 


za itunto form, diſtribute the lodgments b 
cN - hoe the Grerel lodgments whb « cord 


| —_ that all things ſhall be preſently 
in | ' RIO FR Tarn your always one 
way, that every man may know in What Street, and in what quarter he may find his Tent. 
This muſt be ob(erydbleig alltimes and places, and in-ſuch manner that u may ſeem a moving 
Cuy, which, where-ever it moves, carries with it the ſame Gates, the ſame Streets, the 
ſame Houſes, and the fame Figure; which s a thing that cannot be practiſed by thoſe who 
make choice of pages ahi emo Roepgrhovior they ouſt rame their Camp according to 
the variety. of the {vation But the, Romans foruked cheir Camps with Trenches, and 
Ramparts, and Maury Fur Yu left pod round about their Camp, and before it 
they made: a dicch commonly 6x yards wide, and three yards deep. They made theſe ſpaces 
greater: or, leſb; according $0 the time, which they delign'd to ſtay there, or according to 
their appt 4.09 ne nes far my own part 1 would not encloſe my Camp with 
unleſs 1 intend-to-winter init; I would have my Trench and m nqe 
entry ate x ——_— optics ah ae lraaged ror 
a kind of 2M w m mi Y, an 

In the eral ebay pe 0m boy mark ont Camp 

1ers,48 dexterous pang Oey own qnortery nor 
as 1, ſhall ſhew e{{(e-where, for at preſent 1 ſhall paſs ro 
without them all the other pains and pun&Qtlio's would 


| 1 would be informed when you woyld 
you-would uſe ; for I cannot imagine 


pi Tear oe 


_ Guards 'of the Camp, becauſe 
Vain 


You 
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© You if you would imitate the-Rowaws, muſt ' cauſe your © 
the Barralia's in your Rear, wah vided wE i OD; 


the Camp. 
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CHAP, I. 
Of the ſeyeral Watches and Guards about the Camp. 


ti 


Ls ttt. ed 


Fabr. T'Do not remember 3 in to have found that the Ancients for the 
wi cms, ever make whe of our Guard r Setinch wi 
the Dirches, as we donow reaſon, 'as it, was becauſe they kph 
thereby might be cabily (urprized, by thedifficalty Cera he Ken Ffirthe Sri | 
befides their Sentinels mught be over-powred or > er og Not uo - hacia 


them either 1 who 
upon quis, rs le, they eo wed Not, 


vm ana I ee 
it was no lefs than death for any man to 
by then, I think ut uaneceffaryto eta a EF eakivetnion 
it when you pleaſe ; only this Ithafl rel} youn ſhort what T would do in I 
have every night one third of the Arm an ht he? role Tg 
Guard, < ll along the were; tad 20 aka Ar » rb + | 
Camp : with a main Guard m each of the four quartersof your which | 
ſhould remain conſtantly upon the Guard, 2nd another [aa 
quaner tothe other. And this order I would we ew th dy rim wh 
was near. As for giving the word, andchanging itevery night, andother things 
ur adferal in the bk as, hula them by xe nor and eo One 

I mention, as 1mporrance, much advantage te 
jr oy v00 md drag: them 


ES ACC — — _ 
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CHAP. IV. 


To obſerve who goes and comes to the Camp. 


Far. pope worker ter reap figs: payer rea 
of all —_ apr rn > 
on; ate ei = 
in't ers e overy ty ea 
nod when you find thee more or le then thei ct hm be examined 
puniſhed. He who obſeryes this courſe exaQtly, ſhall keep the Enemy from 
Officers (at leaſt without great difficaley) brunt wer 
Had nor the Rewmens beea very exa&oblarvervaf this cours, 
bal lay fo near him) could never have ſtole ſo conf, Clad = cc 7” 
have marched into [a Marca, PH 19> EEE 


—_— 


/ Wes 
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HR P: VV. 
Of Military Iaſbice, and the methods uſed by the Ancients in the 


wy anjſÞment of Offendet s. 
Fabr, it is tiot oe oma ney 


ſeverity 1s no w 


exploit, which he did. - T's fight wit 


the poghc ih 
Soon | ES gab 
Fa aa Rites fr ou?” at any time ic happened a wh pode 
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fended i that nature, were all to death, bur an imburſation was made of their 
— — Mey a tacepanat And this way of 


the rewards ought to be proportionable, that 
ordain'd for remark2- 
Gvedthe be of « Cirten. He whe fuRtfaba 
who firſtentred into the Enemies Camp. He who 


CE they exhibited them to the view of their Relations and 
Friends, and were received with great acclamation. It is not then to be admired if thar 
and 1n the obſervation 
Me Lden of aglalen whe 
am of opinion the 
be obſerved now. I think it notamiſs ro mention one of their puni 
this ; The Criminal being convitt before the Tribune or Conſul, was by 
ſtrook gently over the ſhoulders with a rod, ' after which the MalefaQor had liberty to 
Dai oy og 0g ge Congonigr ay La way airs 
with 
and 


Us 

LF 
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a 


rj 


þ 
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ſome threw ſtones at him, ſome darts, ſome ftroke him with 
ing, ſome with another, ſo that his life was bur ſhorr, for 

ho did eſcape could not return to their houſes, but with 
they had much better have died. This fort of puniſh 
ſhll bythe Swifſers who cauſe thoſe who are condemned, to 


a puni well contrived, and moſt commonly well 
Cagror a man png lide, or defend « Males 
favours, and with another ite he defires his puni when be 
is Executioner himſelf, than when the CIS cattnct Au a 5 end 


THz 
pate 
pe 
I 

1 
| 


of the Laws, nor reverence ; 
juſt obſervation of their diſcipline, the Ancients added the fear and authority of God. For 
this cauſe they made jv wang ne > as, Dr egy verganger” Or;, wreaks 
their diſcipline, that if they tranſgreſs'd they might be in danger not only of humane 
Laws, but divine Juſtice, endeavouring by all induſtry to them with principles of 
igion, however they were falſe. | 

Battiſt. 1 pray ſatisfie me whether the Romans permitted any Women in their Armies, 
and whether they ſuffered their Soldiers to game, as we do now adays in ours. 


5 


_ 


CHAP. VL 


The Ancients bad neither Women, nor Gaming in their Armies ; and 
of the manner how they diſcamp'd. 


es 26 Romans allowed neither the one nor the other, and indeedit required no 
aan Ae agen rg: for to ſpeak truth, the exerciſes ro which 
they kept the Soldier y, wo Loa» Cor arwhpaarr ur us, cc 5 
no time either for dalliance or play, nor for any thing elſs that could make them mutinous 
or unſerviceable. | 

_ Battiſta. What you ſay _-- 5% aan aa But pray tell me when your Army Dif- 


what orders do you | , 
ht perny vonpongees The firſt found they take down 


e General's 
the Tents, and the Pavillions, them-up : The ſecond ſound they load their 


Sumpters ; (ad the tht they etch the Game order laid before, ———— 


lo. . 
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and! Train behind a ne, antiii Le inthe midſt. Then the Bat- 
talion moves, and it's and Train ir, and a fourth part of the common 
gage and Train, which conliſt of all thoſe who were in either of the quarters, 


which 1 have ſhown before in the of my Camp. it was Convenient 


thateach of the ſaid quarters ſhould be ro a Battalion, __ ——— = 
Army every man might ned Sgpany 2 he wasto march. 

ro march op ON 0 parr of reanaiine ods, ro wo 
this was the manner Rowan Army oblervedin its march, a3 you may underſtand 


by what we have ſaid. th þ 5 of FP 
Batt Tell us I befcech you, m theplacing Camps, did the Romans uſe 
ER henieaier ren rod I 


* 7 = 
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CHAP. VIL 
The ſafzty and health of a Camp is to be regarded, and it is 
by no means to be beſieged. 
Fabr. wed bo tell you again that the Romans in their Encampments, were ſo conſtant to 
ports pr Rath won ome rage va 
©, nor pains, or trouble it required : But two 
with a y more than ordinary ; —_ their Cartp in an Ai yr 4 
bful and freſh. And the other was to the _—_— 
them, or cut off their proviſions. To apoidthe of the placeth 


wer 


nes | 


Cn e or Jammer toon nat mane ur ta ea. So thar rhe 
muſt diſlodge them before day, and have « noryy ws 

= 0 ao, nor upon the ice, without the convenience of fires. Thar they wans 
indi | Sum v7 amy ws weed ras 4 argon 


rians of the Army 
ror fn ary Adore 
remedies , bowie 


————————_—. 
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chat can maſter you wth Famine, ever ſeek toamach you with his Arms ; becauſe chough 


che Victory be not ſo honvurable, it is more caſe and ſecure. 
That therefore m which Juſtice 13not obſerved: That Army which ſquanders and 


conſurnes as it / canact ſo well barrickdo, or fortibe its Camp, but that 
Famine will find the way an ; for where Juſtice is Vietualsisnorconttanily ſ 
plyed ; and where Soldiers are laviſh and profuſe, they have plenty, it is quickly 


coaſutned : For thes cauſe among the Ancients xt was commanded that the Soldiers ſhould 
cat whar was given them, and at a prefixed tame, for no Soldier durſt cat bur when the 
General went to dinner ; bur body knows how little this is obſerved 1n our days, 
2nd if thea the Soldiers might be jultly cerm'd ber and orderly, they may new with as 
much juſtice be (aid ro be hcentious and debauched. 

Battiſta. When you began hilt to order your Camp, you told us you would not confine 
your fetf to-rwo Barrahons, bur take four, that you mrght ſhew us how a juſt and com- 
pleat Army was to be lodg'd : I deſire therefore that you would fatisfie me 1n two things : 
One is, when [ have either more or\leſsthan four Buttalions, how I am to diſpoſe of r 
The other is, what number of Soldiers would ſuffice you, to expect, and engage any Ene- 
my whaever.® | | 


_ —_ 


CHAP. IX., 


; Faw: to lodge more. or leſs than four Battalions, and what number of men 

© | /\\. fafirient to make head againſt an Enemy, be he as numtrous as 
« be ay. | 

#ulr. FO your ſt demand 1 anſwer, that be your Army compoſed of more or leſs than 

21 fur or fix thouſand mcn-you may increaſe or leſſen their lodgments as you 

pleate, and 'in-rhe fame manner, you- may t6 leſs or more in infixtum :; Never- 

theles whea che Romans joyn'd ewo arvs wha they made two Camps, 


. Vo your ſecond demand I reply, CY MEE MERE Hop: 
244000. men, bur | when by accident they were over-prefied with they never ex- 


| Ne REI _ heraſel . 
Hamnbal : and WOT wy ub PEAT gewabapneR yo ars 
Warwith awines;; ifying themſelves with their good order, and the excellence 
miſion andobedience:to:their King. - In Greece and in Italy where their fury, and 
their 'narural reverence to ther King was not fo great, it was neceſlary to apply themſelves 
| > + x ny Sm © of ſuch-efhcacy, that it bas made a ſmall Army prevailagainſt 


| inacy of .z greater. | ſay therefore that if you would imitate the 
Rowans/'and the Greeks, you- ure not to exceed the number of 50000 men, but rather 
whe fewer, becauſe more do but breed confuſion, and binder the order and diſcipline that 
you have learn'd. -Pyrrhas uſed ordinarily to fay, that with 15000 men he would go 


thorow the world. 
"Bur let w paſs now ro anorher part of our difciphne. 
CHAP. X- 


1191/1 1 


= 


poly An -wWheke 13-15 to! take nor only @ little 
whickiiq@ ood ditlccums yanF Tl, (ad 60 rawace ſack as ard in DabUng Ir is nece 


ain 


ſh (nxt imaging youhs JI 
ap levy in your Lamp than gow adeiea your deſigns 
to make your ady of his treachery, is, to umpart ſome 
| ich you never intend to do ; and to-conceal what you intend ;. to 
wheie you are perfeXy reſlved ; and to conceal other things that you buve 


CE LE Yes ee) bs Wheh role i? ellly cr IE 
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CHAP. XI. 


How torid ones ſelf of an Army that preſſing upon ones hee ts. 


Fabr. C\Everal Generals have been invaded, and not marched their immediately 
inſt the Enemy, but made an inroad into his Country, and ined ham to 

Ry ar pos and this way has ryany times ſucceeded, becauſe yoursare fleſh'd with 
victory, and loaden with plunder, whilſt the Enemy is terrified, and inſtead of a hopeful 
victory, like to go by the loſs: ſo that they who have uſed this kind of have many 
o_ __— Rr hens pea IE 0 BR RE CE NESS 
Enemies ; for if it be otherwiſe, that diverſion is pernicious. If 'z Generdl be 
block'd up in his Camp by the Enemy, he cannot do better than to an accord, or 
at leaſt a truce with him for ſome days, for that makes your Enemy t runs: in 
gpye bimrhefbp. By 

lame 


every thing; of which negli may take and 
this way Silla Airmail toll? vice dee un of has Enemies : by the 
vv 


Ukewiſe contribute much to-the 


i = GC — cw 
- 
® > - 


d upon. © Lime to themſcly 
nile, 499. that 1s by comming ſome new ;hing, or other th 
XKemy, and:ren A muncoran which way hejat flea fo Hl: 


is 1027 vu 1 $2 {4 HATE PAEIVYTTITAY 114TH 1th TT | 41317 
Wi 26 (abut my a DIS Ya G CHA P: XII ; b, 
4G HAS {OTIS 22.2, IO YI "3 ©. AT! 94 i 3596 
How's man nake a Prince; Fayou ri Ve | -} 2401 
Td TIE? — Oh R EY te fuſpeBed, and divide his Forces. 
:a.4.4444y Lila. IS 3 63-tr  » re $1531 9 tr .-4 5, 
ider OI, or by giving him occalion to, his Tovons, 
of W , fo ſpare their — 


—_— 


: . - preſery &d : ; 

| | | . have ſuffered him to enterinto 

RE men ns  atuck and ect him Ochers defign- 
gy | into that Cou 

| So 1 eit : fot Enemy | : PW they have conqueredit before 
and not toleave one place to ek 4> conſtrained | 

ro dead robert es and it falls out many times t he is unable 


>. : 


- 
wc; / ' , 
. © . : 
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CH AP. NXIIL | 


tn what manner ſeditions and mutinies in an Army are to be appeaſed. 
Fabr. TJ Efides what has been ſaid already, it is of great uſe and reputation toa General, 
B be knows bow 6 compoſe mites and dens in ks Army. Tie bel 
neatly, thatthey may 


way i 11 | bur then i is to be done ſo 
way is by puniſhing the Ringleaders, X is to FI Y; 


have their reward before they have news that i is intended. The 


EY 


the beſt way is to expoſe themeo danger, 
the fear of that does many times reconcile 


be : 
| tpn = pear wm; ec 
y not mantaining 
follow, which will be 


your dignity 


the utter rume of 


CHAP. XIV. 


How the Ancients relied mach upon their augyries, and other accidents. 


as he on 


were calily beaten : and therefore GoGemedela ves poll when ford ampaciiigg 


Vyyv 2 ES CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 


That we are not to fight with an Enemy redaced to deſpair ; and ſeveral arts 
that may be wx to ſurprize him, 
Fabr. oF FHen famine, natural neceflity, or human has brought your Enem 
ſuchdeſpai enemy iron wort to pes 


muſt keep within and decline fighting as much as can. The Le- 
jr thr ated tu manner ont Meer far 0 he Kr gun Fra 
and Petreizs. When Fukvius was Conful againſt the Cimbrians, be cauſed his to 
artack the for ſeveral days together ; and obſerving in what numbers they came 
forthtoen m, he placed an ambuſh oneday behind their Camp, cauſed them again 
to be ; and the Cimbrians iſſuing fort in their old numbers toencounter them; 


Fubvizs fell in the mean time upon their Camp, entred it, and ſack'd it. Some Generals 
have made great advantage ( when they lye near the Enemies Army) to ſend our parties 
-with the Enemies Colours to their own Country ; for the Enemy ſuppofin 

— iis ve iflued INIT ORR and afliſt them to . 
wW ve put to diſorder, giv ity tothe ady tO OVer- 
rar was Go Alexander of Epirus did the ſame agai the Sclavomans gry ene 
Syrecuſan againſt the Carthaginians, and both with ſucceſs : many have been too hard for 
FH ATR. of eng en oppor ty of eating and drinking too much, making a ſhew'+ 
my 


full of wine and proviſions; with which the Etic- 


og SR wag the others have fallen upon them with advan- 
put tothe ſword. Tomyrs provided ſuch an entertainment for Cyras ; and 
as Grecch regall'd the Spaniards in the ſame manner : others have poyſoned their 


meat and their drink, to ruine the Enemy that way the more eaſily. _ I ſaid before, that I 
did not find it in any Hiſtory that the Romans did ever in the night place any Centinels 
without their Camp, ſuppoſing they omutted it to prevent the miſchiefs that might enſue ; 
for it has been often ſeen that the Centinels which are placed abroad in the day timero hear 
and deſcry the Enemy, have been the deſttuQtion of thoſe who have ſenr them, for being 
often times ſurprized by the Enemy, they have been forced to give the ſignal with which 
they were tocall their own men, andrhey coming 1mmedaately accordingto the ſign, have 
been all killed, or taken priſoners, | 

/ To over-reach and circumvent an Enemy, it is good ſometimes 40 your cuſtom, 
ae Lap tar gr ey may be difappointed and ruined. it happened 
wath a General, who being accuſtomed to give the ſignal of the aj of the Erjemy in 
che night by fire, and in the daytime by ſmoke; commanded thar they ſhould make ſmoke 
them bathout; the Enemy ſuppoling he was not perceived, (becauſe he ſaw no f1gnal given) 
marched on in d1 ry nn ry mm anger; ON ' 

Menmon the Rhodian deliring todraw bis Enemy out of his ſtrong hold, ſent one by the 
way of a fugitive intotheir Army, with news that Memmon's Army was in ned that 
pri emanh yaree ed 1 gone: from him; and to confirm it the more, he cauſed 
diſorders and tumults ro/ be pretended io his Camp ; whereupon the Enemy taking en- 
advanced out of his hold toatrack Memon, but was cut off himſelf. 

4 the things | | any args to bring your Enemy 
£0 : | Ceſar was very cautious of chis in his War with the Germans, and opened a 
way hekhein; Jadianbi en he ſaw that not being able to fly, they mult of bght, and that 
more I than otherwiſe ; wherefore he rather the trou pg 

CIEgT < ons them when they were forcedto 
themſelves. Lucullws obſerving a party of his horſe going over to the Enerny, cauſed a 
Charge to be ſounded cunedandy, and commanded parties to follow them ; where- 


upon the Enemy believing Lucullas intended to fight, ſent out a party tocharge thoſe Ma- 
cedonians who were running away ; and they did it fo effetually, that the Macedonians 
glad to ftand upon their guard, by which means of fugitives intended, they became 


jects in ſpight of their teerhs. 


were 
good 
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CHAP. XYL ii 


How a ſuſpetted Fo or Country is to be fenced, and, how the. y 
Peoples hearts are to be gained. e130; 1.4 


eat? FT. in a General to know how to ſecure a"T'o Likes ou fulpeX, 
er a : | 
Pompey bei of the Catinenſes, pile fe 6 
wen to fo hoy ck men ark rand ar ee 
men, they ſurprized own, it « 4 
ro er dry Hep obentrn, {back * Path Fa | 
= hergduad (da; thither for pardon, he ſhut the | a them, 
and received none but as he could rtuſt. Aleadudis the yrei heli | 
march into Aſia, and by we Ape crog 3 onark carried along with hit 
a pres; the Noble by I Y ewring po Governrtic 
the No yin 
would oppreſs them. Bide Cavol - the wy wherow the proicare robe ele, 
oro cop paring and juſtice, as that of Scipio in $ 
he returned a beautiful young Lady to her Parents, and Husband A Ng 
that contributed more than his Arms to the ſubduction of that Country. Colew y 
. for paying for the wood which he cauled to be cut down to make Stbccadoes about his 
Camp in France, got ſuch a. name for his juſtice, that it facilitated the Conqueſt of that 
Province. I know not now that there; remains any thing to ſay further abour theſe acci- 
dents; or that there is any a If there be any 
thing, it is the way of taking OW which I am willing to ſhow, were | 
I ſure I ſhould not be tedious. 


Battiſta. Your civility is ſo. great, ge it mat our deſires without the leaſt 
fear of preſumption; for you have offergd Y, 6s 5s 
ſhamed — Om We ee kn you cannot do us a Freater favour 
than to finiſh this nh — 15 arte 


whether it be better to continue a VVar inter long (the donow ay) wow 
Ro —_— and in the VV go roher arr 


DR — 


CHAP. XVII. 
War ts not to be ned in the Winter. 


Fab Cer Grnencn, had it noe been for the prudence of Batrifia, a car 
derable part of our Diſcourſe had been onutted : Itell you 
cierfts did every thing with more prudence and diſcretion than we, Neve be defect 
in any thing, are much more in matters of War. 
Nothing is more imprudent and dan than to begin a War in the 
than he that is invaded. 


Loop Ac all the indu L in preparing. - 
them intooorder tor a Bartel. |. Ip So which a General is prin- 
Moro la oparegaar yg aol Waker Apa ph 6 


moor Wie 
— utt TR . v 
_ Do nor admire, If prtk or Med bdhnc Boy w 
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neg eater ; for pan anrony, Ol cannot keep thoſe orders, and obſerve 
that diſapline which they never hag. , Yet : y to be conſidered what preju- 
dice has followed upon encampments it the Winer : and it ought likewiſe to be remembred 
that the French in the year 1503. were broken and ruined near Garigheno, rather by the 

ty of rhe LK unKy of the" Spaniards. For as 1 you 


, bis @{Gpline, and his courage of no uſe or advan- 
and carry on his War in the Winter : For the Romans 


THE SEVENTH 


BOOK 


A —_ 
_ Lo a — —— 
mn } C——_— 


CHAP. I 


How Towns, or Caſtles are to be fortified. 
Fabr. OU muſt underſtand that Towns and Caſtles are ſtrong two ways, by 


z in 
reſpe& of our Artillery being to build a City, or ere&t 
«For that may be Yong, we doſe 0 do i a Plin, and ori ail wh 
Ramparts and Baſtions, ard our firft care is ro make the Walls crooked and retort, with 
ſeveral Vaults and pla CREE fs any 
be oppoſed and as well in the flank as the front: IF your 
they are roo obnoxious to the Cannon ; if they be roo loy, 
you take a Ditch before the VVall , ro make the Scalado more 


it up { with 2 is no hard tnatter) and j 
My opi href This, Thur with fuberiſion ro better j 

inſt both inconveniences the beſt way will be to make your VVall hi 
the inſide rather than without ; and this is rhe ſtrongeſt way that you can bui 


you becauſe 
5 you both fromrheir A and and the no capacity of fillin 
up Ditch. ITED War belfvagie you cum, tree yr 
thick at the leaft to reſiſt their Batteries ; it is to have Towers and Bulwarks at the di 


of every 2.00 yards. The Ditch within is to be thi broad at leaſt, and twelve 
ep; od hs earth wick een cur ofthe Bah ts 


is to be thrown towards the 
Tow, 


in 


# 
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Wall which 1 be brouh fur that purple fm the bo dif 
ER a man's hezght above the: ; which'w 
owards the bottom of the 


Is whence the _— 
ayhſaar, 2ad 

wrornarr (oon own, yh hc 
ht Wh ares Age the Ditch; foe to defenddbt firtwall, wh ry 
nv; 5, opt and do as good Execurion. I the! 
he trials of the firſt Wall'defends you cafily: If be comeswith , 
batter down the firſt Wall; and when he u | 
Eras erm ern gre var 


-The onl in this caſe 1s to heh wh 
RS EnEtoEn the Wall 
of Angles, among which there is no coming withour 
ſaid 3 and to thin inpbrrags nne ny rr a heron 
chimerical thin - ſo that I conclude a City fo fortified is not to-be taken, -: + i») 

Battift If one ſhould make a Ditch without, beſides that within the Wall, would nor 


4. 
your Town be the ſtronger ?- 
Fabr. _ Yes, without doubt ; but my meaning is, if ove Dach only be wo be made, 


> have W Ditch; would you rather bave 
Battiſta. you have aver 13 your or ndry? / 
Fabr. Opinionenr: vided that ne Dink  vokdponeter bro 
Mines, and Ditches without are to. be filled up. \Bur upon « ' the 
whole, I would bave them without water, becauſe they are more ſecure ; for ir /has'been 
ſeen, that the freezin mpeg ml ot tarp as Ten herding many « For, 
as it ha at Mir wW Fulizs belieged ro Mines, FI would 
carry nk fo low that whoever would tink wo work unde! ould come oe 
water. Caſtles | would build (as to 
they ke have er emch cocte ai Getnedng Bur let me give one caution toany 
man who defends a City, and it is this, that he makesno redoubrs withour, at any diſtance 
from the Wall, and another to him that byilds and fortifies a Caſtle, and that is, that he 
makes no works within for retreats in caſe the firſt Wall be taken. 

The reaſon that makes me give this Counſel s, becauſe no man ought to do that which 
may lefſen his reputation ar firſt ; for the dimunition of that makes all his other orders 


Ditches and Wal) in the famemanner; that 


——, und Sſourages tho who hve enktabes Me token And this that T - 


CE Ing 
arTys: pug. | erp 907 4 
f _ fg ch ol of them rg -_ 
of your reputation t 
of France, he ghar Fyhartnr Ss tn 


fay will always happen w 

= By they will certainly ed dy — —_ ſmall 
the fury of Artillery, *ns "te feag of yo 
leflening to ua a 


When 
ereQed upon the tl Thich wee arr the Wa which Bullhaj Vere nojſroner loſt | 
( and they were loſt preſently) bur the Gity was taken. FY 


As to my ſecond advice, do affirm that there is nothing ſo pernicious 
have thoſe works of retreat ; ch ves by 


7 : of thoſe 
dein's BibOyag berniat bodk's hd Ditch with 


— 
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and diſappoi of rhe imous enterprize 
EE AT EE EE 
w arrend. Yer though the 16d 1 
Mick hp died an he 
an her praiſe. ET re ee Led En ee en was 
with as good Ditches as I have preſcribed ; and within it, I would build only houſes for 
tation, and thoſe low and weak, and fuch as ſhould not hinder the proſpeR of all the 
Walls, From thoſe who were in the Piazzs ; that the Cemmander tnight have the advan- 
to diſcern with his eye from the main guard, whither he was to direQt his | 
thatevery man might underſtand when the Wall and rhe Dirch was loſt, the was 
not to be And when I made any redoubts and retrenchments within, I would do ic 
in ſuch manner that they ſhould cach of them command the Bridges which be rais'd 
upon Pillars in the middle of the Diech. | 
fs. You have ſaid that finall places are not to be defended in our days, and I ſup- 
poſt I have beard quite comrary ; that is to ſay, the lefler a place is, the better it 1s 


of the Counteſs, who had the 


| can be now adays ſtrong, where 
ptr np frog ot 11m Sew; Heh 
is the preſumes proteCtion of one Wall or on 
Rampart, will Pm er And becauſe Baſtions or Forts (provided they do 


not made in fuch manner that there 1s ſpace to they muſt preſently be loſt. Ir is 
willow therefore wo place chefs Balinen wichow and 


their men back again into the 'Tawn when they have gone our to the Enemy, and 
when it happens that they are py monnac Lowers that chey map diflrmguiſh 
berwixt their own men and the y, and preventtheir entring Pell-mell amongſt them. 
To this Portcullifles .( which the Ancients called Cateratte or Pigion-holes ) were 
un » whach being let down excluded the Enemy, and preſerved their Friends, 
whereas without them, neither Bridges nor Gates would be of any uſe, being poſleſſed 
by the mulritude. : 

"Bo fa. I have ſcen theſe Portcullifles of which you ſpeak in Germany ; and they were 
made of bars of wood in the faſhion of Iron Gates, whereas ours are made of mafly Rat- 
ters or Girders all of a piece, now I would willingly be informed from whence this diffe- 
var tl Oo x ant: and cuſtoms and orders of laid aſide all 

I In, ways, an War arelai 
hr pet of 


montanis, or Northern Nations. You may , 
men may retnember how weakly we fortified before the coming of Charles 8. into [taly, in 
the year 1494- The battlements of our Wallswere made burhalf a yardthick ; the Pore- 
holes for our great Guns, and Muſquets or ſmall Shot were maCenarrow without, wide 
within, with, many other defects which I ſhall forbear to mention, leſt I ſhould become 
tedious x for thoſe thin battlements were quickly beaten down, and our Guns were as 
eaſily diſmounted. 


ours for 


any itnerruption. Burif your Portcullis 
when it 1s let down thorough the holes and inter- 


vals you may defend it with your Pikes, fmall Shot, or any other kind of Arms. 
Battiſta. I have obſerved in [tel 
wheels of your Carriages for 
Axel-tree , Now I would 
ſpokes ſcem ſtronger. 


another Northern invention, and that is to make the 
great Guns with ſpokes crooked or bending towards the 
y know tho reaſon'of that way, becauſe ro me the ſtraight 


Fabry. 
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And ifthings ſhould go fo far, that a breach ſhould be made, and the enemy eater ; yet 
the Citizens have their remedy if they will ſtand to one another : for many Armics hae 
been repelled and defeated after they haveentered a Town. The remedy is this, that the 
Inhabitanrs make the higheſt places of the Ciryz and fire upori them from the Win. 
dows and tops of their houſes. Bur againſt this the Afailers have made uſe of rwo inven- 
tions, one was to open the Gates 6f the City,and give the Inhabiranes opportunity to eſ- 
rape ; "The other is, to make Proclamation, that whoever throws down bis Arms; ſhall 
have quarter, and none put to the Sword bur ſuch as are taken in Arms; and this artifice 
has been the taking of many a Town. Moreovera Town istaken with thore caſe, when 
it is ſo ſuddenly attacked, as when an Army keeps at ſuch a diſtance, as that the Town be- 
lieves either you will notat all, drome gr + before they ſhall have the alarm of 


your motion, becauſe it is at preſent ſofar off, if you cari come upon ther ſud. 
denly and ſecrerly,not once in twenty times but you will ſucceed i win. apy 

| ſpeak. very unwillingly of the occurrences of our times, FR as wa 
refleion meand my friends ; GE III, rnd ery nr" 
know what to ſay. Nevertheleſs I cannot paſs by the example of C , 


Duke Valentino) who being with his Army at Nocera, under pretence 
road into the Dutchy of Camerin, turned Faddenly upon the Seite of Urn, nd ater 
it without any troublein one day, which another man would not have been ableto have 


efiefted in a much longer time. 


. pe . % nf ” 
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CHAP. V, 


A man is not to depend upon the Countenance of the Enemy, but is rather th 
ſaſpeft what even he ſees with hu eyes. 


dans bm beleged, are to be very careful of the tricks and ſurprizes of the 
Enemy, ror wed; hrght Ayr mart i the countenance that he car- 
ries, but are rather to ſuſpet fra or decer that will ll beaily upon hem, 
Es entire ef be laced 
Domitizs Cabvinus a Town, made ir his cuſton every dafro march round 

—_— part of his Army; The Garriſon fancymg by degtees that ic 

for his recreation, began to ſlacken their Guards, of which Domtio baving 

bone, Ll fue wry bras and carried the Town. 
(Sr. had intelligence of relief that was expedted in the Town , gd 

ono ror certain nuniber of thieir Soldisrs, and diſpoſed them under counter- 
feir like thoſe which the beſieged expetted, they were received into the Gates, 
and themſelves of the Town. Cimion an Athenian General ha —_— 
ſurprize a Town, inthe night ſet fhireon a Temple rapunrtorr men Fn bis 
rants flocking out to extinguiſh the fire, rhey fell into an Ambuſcado, and loſt their Town: 
Others having taken ſome of the Servants, and ſuch people as came forth for forrage, 
them to the Sword, and diſgui their own Soldiers 1n their Cloths, have entred the 


Gates, and made themſelves of the Town. 
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CHAP. VI. 


How to disfurniſh a Garriſon of its men, and to bring 
a terror upon 4 Town. 


Fabr. He Ancients have (beſides theſe) tnalle uſe of ſeveral 
ces to unfurniſh the Enemiss Garriſons of their men : Nh Sep 
Aﬀrics, RE ES Cr Cheb which the Cart 
mans had in their cuſtody, he made many offersto pretending 
not only drew off on a ſudden, but marched away br Rwy to gre lr 
apprebenſion real, © follow him with a greater 
led 
own in that 


Cer 

ci to ſurprize 
beck” Pyrbes 19 Kg Wat in Schrvanicadraccedageintch 
Proviace,in ke c FE ch Tao Een oe vin ft wee ended 
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ic by force, and 


ro def of carrying 
abs orig eng 
good part of | 
prey to the Enemy. 

of their Channels, to make themſelves Maſters of a Town, and bave miſcarried when 
have done. It is a way likewiſe that contributes much tothe 
wa CRE as of ſome great Victory that you have ſome great 
chat you have received, nary} rag bom hbctratrngocy Jar quickly to pus 
them all ro the Sword. 
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— ——_————_ 4 
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Ta __—_ 4. Garralen, and take it by Freachery, 


” in ire 
- , and the ef Haney ee them were Hanibal di 
ce rm 


try th propoſitions : He 
them words, and ſent them back full of ſecurity and fair promiſes, 
Sch ihe == too much, Formis fell LIny Se pram, wpok 


them. No 10 BOUeR: wwe Town, areto ahi ſuch as have 


any reaſpn to ſuſpeRt, but they are ſometimes to to you 
: Ie WO fm, aq pliner eb, >ricd 
vourer of Hambal, yet he carried 


to him with ſo much kindneſs and gene- 


roſy, that of an Enemy, made bim his inmate Friend. 
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CHAP, VIII. 


Good Guard is to be kept inall places and times, 


Fabr. "Hoſe who are in any fearof being belicged, areto as well 
ETD 7 Snag Þ airy Aga are to have moſt care 


of thoſe placys where they think themſelves ns, for many Towns have been loſt 


ND ary ny wt get i, 


roger, amour and noiſe 
DEST bur with allthe 


Ro 


the French beſieged the Capitol : when the 
TR 
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Spartans lay before Arhens, Alcibiadesto diſcover how his watches were kept, comman- 
ded that in the night when ever he held up « light, each of the Guards ſhould hold up 
another, and great pumſhment was to be inflicted upon any that negleRted it. Iſccrates 
killed a Centinal that he found a-{leep, with this expreſlion, I {cave him as I found bims. 


> >.. i 


—_———— 
——_— 
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CHAP. IX. 
Ways rowrite privately to ones Friends, | 
Fabr. who have becn-belicged have contrived feveral of ing i 
TO, Be. - Lene when ; botdars w traſt their ſais rnd Ao? 
made accorting to wats 
aka wo rt ara-wr {ke 


baked it, andrhen gives it for ſuſtenance torhe meſſenger 
hy ape bg Spa arb urgny; J eu | 

There is another very uſeful x. ns way, a 1s by writitig an ordinary 
Letter about your private affairs, Dares VEG every io ies 2v08 por 
intrigues with a certain kind of water that will never be difcovered bur by dipping it #7 
roar ateror by oldng it robe fre; andy fo doing te Leer ill be viſible. And 
this trick has been very y iſed 1n our times, in which a certain perſon having a 
defire to ſignifie a ſecret to ſome of his friends, and not daring to truſt it to a meſſenger, 
heſentout Letters of Excommunication written very formerly, but interlitied as above- 
faid, and cauſed them to be fixed to the doors of the Churches, which being known to his 
friends by ſome private marks, they underſtood the whole baſmeſs : and this is a very yood 

, for he who carries it may be deceived, andhe that writes it is in. no great danger. 
"There are athouſand other ways invented according to every mans fancy arid wit. Bar 
it is mach eafer to write to thoſe whoare block'd up in a Town, than for thoſe who are 
red co write to their friends abroad, becauſe theſe Letters cannot be conveyed but by 
who maſt to run away out of the Town, which is a hard nad 2-dan- 
gerous thi if theenemy be any thing careful. Bur 'tis otherwiſe with Lettersco be ſen 
mto z Town, for a men has a thouſand oerafions to cothe imo a Leaguer; where he may 
watch his opportanity, and fhp into the Town. | 
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CHAP. X 


How to repair a breach, and the way to defend it. 


hs 
and add tothe fe den 


that when the | 
Caſeniats, 


FFOper.on 
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you may expect the enemy without fees; 
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CHAP. XL. 
Of Mines. 


abr. ancients took ſeveral Towns by mining under ground, and that two wa 
s ] either Sb. Ep. ores? nor pert nu 


their mines 


way to 
encompaſles own ſo deep, that the enemy may not dig under it with- 
out coming to the water, which is the bell defence inſt mines. Butaf you be to des 
fend a Town upon an eminence, - abs ehcp Jus be tomake ſeveral deep holes in the 
wall, that may give vent to the powder when the enemy ſets in on fire. : 
There is another way likewiſe to prevent them, _—_— if you 
find where the enemy mines, but 'tis a hard matter to diſcover them, eſpecially if you be 
beſieged by a cautious enemy. 


at hh, AL "8.5 ah. i3 23 


CHAP. XII 
Good guards are always to be kept, and your Souldiers not to be divided. 


Fabr. E whou 15to take care that he be not 
A  Lnnecunetang 


ot ſurprizedin time 
a ſtorm ; afterthe Guards are ſer, (which zenther «t break 
of day,or at the ſhutting im of the evening)or eſpecially whilſt you are at dinner,in which 
time many Towns have been taken, and many fallies have been madeto the deftrution of 
the beſiegers. Wherefore it 1s neceflary to be upon the Guard in all 
men generally arm'd: and here I cannot omit to tell you that aothing 
Camp harder to be defended, than the dividing of your forces ; fot the enemy Kage; ray 

on 

part, 


roatrack you when he with all his at once, muſt be 
aobiaviag queen pul con you will bo forced dates {fr 

to keep the ſame guards with the remainder when ever the enemy afſails you, asyou 

have when your whole Garrifon was together ; which is a great di for 
he can attack you with his whole power, when you have but a part of yours to defend 


your (Ulf. 


 — 
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CHAP. XII. 


That when ones ſees himſelf block'd up on every fide, -it is good to expoſe one 
ſelf now and then, and of the » which b_ enſued. F 


Fabr.JF he who is belieged be” beaten confiderarely, heis certainly loſt; but the 
Con a ny beep Ar Foot on many whohave be | keg 
| in ve nevertheleſs fallied 
bed whale nes an atin and beer, two hard for the n f 
at Nol#; thus Czar did in France, when his Camp was with a vaſt number of 


Gaals, for finding be was not able to defend it, becauſe he muſt divide bis men into 
ties, and diftribure them round ; nd finding alſo that ſtanding within his he 
could not do ſo much execution upon the enemy as he defired, he opened his 

one fide, and ifſuing outof it with his whole force, the 

and courage that be put them tothe rout. 

Ceſar, and Ceſar's Army in great diſtreſs for prov; 


, Bf Carſar”s bread which was made 
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danger, 57mg ny | 
ever to have ſome-juſt crnlitiencs a6) 
you have por edt hl = 
yoo find them cheerly,- and hopeful of ſucceſs. 
' It is better to conquer an Enemy by hunger than fighting, in which laſt vidigry, far 
taxed nie hare tha viewe or Chua. dia 
Ns feſohutivn is { ikely to/fucteed, = hrwhich i crocal om the Excel 
comes to be executed. 

Nellllf Fol, have innirtincy is the widower of Wer, than to know bon to take 


OT ature fr ſtroag ; but and exerciſe makes 
perſons induſtry man 
vailbl- in War, than valoar or force. 4 


When any come over to ſervice from the Enemy, — 
you, they be faithful ; he @ b ore Mladcaco he Tacatle 
Soldiers revolt, chan to have ſo many lain, bout amor gr to 
new friends, and abominable to old. ©: 
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uf hte rates: 
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RE Vida fe beniawidumne he, 
upon his Horſe than his Foot, or his Fooe than his Horſe, mull 


placey, 
If you would know at any time whethet you have hi in pate danny; you have 
no more EE eſanro Tie? 
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many z you are reſolved rodo, come 


>> *-raet oxere pra 
_— they ave w6 be keptia order by fear and by punaſh» 


coin of > ito "7 

Sudden accidents are not cafil but thoſe which are foreſe 

was” an y prevented ; are foreſeen are 
«hd Proviſions are the *herves of War ; bur the firſt two arc 

Men and Arms will fad Money and Vittuals ; but Money and 
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. CHAP. XV. 
The way to have many Horſe in your Country. 
is defirous w (ere and eftabliſha good Mi- 
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CHAP. XVL 


A General is to invent of himſelf, and 0 rr fois als anger ihe 
prattiecs of bis Predece 


Fabr. " perhaps you would deſire to know what parts and qualifications there ought 
PRA ir hr rex gt 7 Er yen 
6 eORIn mans than he 
this day ; and yet that would not be ſuthcient, unleſs be had abilinesto, invent ſome-thing 
of his own; © never any man was Maſe of « Trade, who bad no invention of bw 
own; and if invention be honourable.in any thing, it is moſt certainly in-this : - This 1s 
manifeſt in all Authors who have conſtantly applaudedall ſorts of inventions, how ſlight 
and incon(iderable ſoever, as appears by the great Character they beſtowed on Alexander 
the great, for his wiſdom in appointing a Cap to be put the tap. of a Launce az a 
ſignal for the diſlodging of be Arm RY gather than to do Fic by ſanded Drapes as far- 
merly, becauſe it imported him much thar they ſhould remove privately. He was com- 
mended likewiſe for his Soldiers upon a charge to fall down upon ther lf Les 
as an expedient that would make them receive the with the more ſtrength and 
firmaeſs, which invention got him the ViRtory, and him ſo. much honour, that 
all Starues erected afterwards in his honour, were erected in that poſture. Bur becauſe 
it is time to conclude our Swi, ] wie CO OT RSNGS 
is incident to ſuch perſons as when ence ngged TRY not how to return, 


CHAP. XVI. 
The Author returns, and with a ſhort Diſcourſe concleges his Book, 


—_ he — 


Pabr.JF you remember (Coſimo) you told me, ,that: you could.  therealdi 

why in one place I ſhould commend Antiquity , ary pr trudenry 
not imitate it in great things; and yet have not imitated it my ſelfinmy Martal atturs, 
in which I have taken pains, and ſpent a greatdeal of my time. | - 

To which lanſwer, That men who are to execute: any thing, are firſt to learn which 
way it is to be done, that they may: be afterwards the more able, when-iz\comes toopers- 
tion. Now whether or no | underſtand how ro eſtabliſh s Militia to the method 
ao the, Guan [leave you to judge, who have heard me diſcourſe of it ſo long ; _ 

72 amp inc how much time has been ſpent in thoſethoughts by me; what 
re I have hadto bring them to effect , and w I havealready, orever-may 
ee wv. Burto ſatisfic you farther, i np Ledigreyoade 
reaſons, and thereby obſerve my promiſe in ſome meaſure, b the converuen- 
cies and inconveniences infuch imitations.” I fa then that no ajon this day among men 
1s more calily executed according to the method of the Ancients, than Military diſcipline ; 
but it mult be among ſuch Priccesne areable roo. Aa pu 15 or 20000 of thezrown 
GN apy. Enemy. On the porn — 
inces as have not that convenience: thar ut owt 
muſt underſtand chat Generals are commended cw AT 4c) = 
for that with an Army ordered and prepared | vciguaatqpatanr yearn 
performed great things ;- ſo it was with molt orga r Frog Noon) cmnieges 
pak. yor Fe. whoſe only task was to keep their Soldiers 
them ſecurely. Ouhers hve been ave anhyes comet andeongtnhs Tram, my, br 
they wete yg _ ——_ exerciſe land wa ; and theſe doubtleſs were 
more praiſe than they who with their old pEECS 
Eeokim: Of this fort was Pelopidas, adleat webeints Hikes P 
C NE Pf It —_ oe eq has Figs Ferre 4 
Fed of their wn expects, and hat thy hc ed prſcs hich wa able theme 
their own experience, and that were able to exer- 
ciſe their ES Oo anery Gak 1. been poſſible that any of thoſe 
. Generals, ho and excellent ſever, could ever bare decay gre thingn ao 
Province full o os a SIRE, "EA: 
Jy 5 


1s not ſafhcient then in Iraly ro underſtand how to manage a Veteran Army; but you muſt 
brit know how to make and prepdit it, and then how to govern and condudt it. Again, 
thoſe who do this, muſt be fuch Princes as have great revenues, and many Subjedts, in 
which number ] d04.00r to be reckoned, as one who never commanded, nor never can, 
unlelsit be fortign Force under ſoche other Prince, into which toreigners, whether it be 
or not to infuſe any bf theſe things of which I have diſcourſed, | leave you to 
wade a Soldier of our days to carry more Arms than he was 
Atthts, two or three daies Proviſion at his back, and a Spade 


? all day; to itand 
counterfeit mad nly u 


; laſe blaſphemy; und inſoletee, which is their prattice ? How 
| hwy Leauld rWcice ther into ſuch porta" yer re ele 


a INE? op huodey y mea reſpe&t whom they 
do not know? By whitt God, by what Saint ſhall 1 conjure ? By thie Gods which 
GE TENG RR me? Which ic is that they adore | cannot 
bur an fire rhey ther all. can 1 expect they thould keep their pro- 
mars Wome ue ? How can they who pay no honour to God, u_ 
any to men ? good &1 e then are we like to imprint upon fo depraved a ? 
If you object that the Switze#s and Speniards are good Soldiers, I contels them much 
better than the Italians ; bur if you confider what I bave ſaid, and the manner of proceed- 
TngcFhoch halo Fano, you wil find them come ſhort in many things of the perfetion 
of the Ancients. The Swizzers are become Soldiers by natural praftice of thoſe 
things which I have recommended ; and the Spaniard: by necellity ; for their Wars lying 
in Foreign Provinces, where they are conſtrained cither to overcome or dye (becauſe they 
_—_— OT —_— _ and yer their goodnels is in many 
things defeQtve; tor their excellence is only to and receive the Enemy at puſh of 
Pike, and the Swords-point ;befides, their is not any man among them hr ro inſtruct 
OO EE FIES 
ing Princes, have not ; 
au vidbomindes wpen the Spanienly tary have cor 
taken at up of themſelves, 6 thar now they are the very ſcorn and contempt ot the world, 
not torany faultin rhe burin their Princes, who thereby have been chaſtiſed for 


their ignorance, and julily puniſhed for loſing their Territorics to ignominiouſly, without 
any conlderable Will you ſeechat wharl fay is true? Conſider what Wars we 
have bad im rely fince the on of Charlie: 8th. to this day : and although othe- 


Wars rendered Soldiers formi and martial ; theſe Wars by how much were more 
I Cp ogy _ and 
cowardly: Andths muſt neceſſarily proceed s which are nor better at 
this day, andthe miſery is, therewas nor is none able to reform them: Do not think that 
there 'is any Way'to recover ion to the Arms ofthe [relians, but by this way that I 
have and by:means of fach Princes az have great Berritoties there ; for this form 
rw Toes wed yan ve and plain, and onesown Subjects, much ſooner, 
rhanuy 6.” gs Ir crwae | Fry ores A good Sculptor never ex 
10 makes good Statue our of apiece of Marble that is mangled and has been il! handled ; 
| bur/he-will do = + 10 4a hmry rouched. Our Princes in Raly before they 
were ſenſible of their Wars with the Northern Nations, believed x was enough for a 
1o-wrire a civi{ unſwer; how 00- direct a Letter with all its PunQiilio's ; 
uty and ws vx 9 AR and diflemble ; how 
ro 


I ; how roear, 
other thouſand datlances 


: det 
that their words ſhould de like Oraches, and 


c rhe Ci fuch as had no knowledge 
cling cnnny i pong and date ae rd argu te 
{poke them ; and vera orice impeteBRions JT OI OA GO Ian 
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OR 
thoſe who horgech defired to their Darnions dallthar have prehtin 
day; and that their whole ſtudy was to accuſtom themſelves both minds and bodies to la- 
bour, totrouble, and diſpiſing of danger, And this was the cauſe thar Ceſar, and Alexander 
and all the valiant and brave Princes were always at the head of their Armies, compleatly 
arm'd and on foor, tad raber thn te chai arncbcy would loſe their lves ; ; lo asthey 


Ee ee Ren. rs. = np wh ho 


Which paſſages if they were 
poſlible bur they muſt Terr conf ths Form Seer 
cauſe inthe beginning of our you your I tell you that if 
yrnkwocalanth i to my aboveſaid direction, and it has not anffvered your ex- 
peRation, you have reaſon to complain ; bur if it be not ordered and. exerciſed, according 
to my rules, pete wars og y againſt you, who has made it rather an abor- 
tion, than a ron, und the Dh f Ferrers begun ver 
wall, ear n 2 porn bal as rather to themſelyes, 
Soldiers. Andlet me atfirmthisto you fora and among all the preſent Princes of 
ci he who takes his way firſt, and obſerves theſe rules and theſe orders, ſhallmake him- 
ter than any Prince in that Country, and it ſhall bappen'to his Subjefts as to the 
bers ribs ts xv he 


gdom of Mace 


tee (if you be ſatisfied 
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MAR R I A G E 
BELPHEGOR. 


Nicholas ET: 


T isreconded.in ancient Chronicleof Flerewea, that a certain/boly Perſon, whoſe 
[EEE y,into a Trance, had a very ſtrange 
apparition : _ married men that came trooping in 
| an er omg thither.: 


ory and determinate —_ ups 


ar com rem 


pur wr aid-ry en anronts = 
Sings 
bought 


tion of our Empire will be continued as unqueſtionable for the future, as it bas been ved 
es OT aan 4 
There was not one nt, but it a buſineſs of importance, and well 
worthy an exat : it was the opimon of the whole Board, thatall imaginable 
_— dipach's ine this Works, and 
a into or no 
more ; ; others judged it better to ſend ſeveral, and that the diſcovery would be morecer- 
tain from the experience of tvany, than of one ; a third fort, more brisk and ſevere in 
their counſels, that clutter unneceflary, and that clapping good ſtore of them to- 
gether upon the would be enough doubtleſs to extort a - However it was 
© lf canta by che phedp af 0a that a {angle perſon only ſhould be ſent, andin 
this 
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this reſalution the whole company acquieſced ;- nevertheleſs there 
that would. voluntarily undertake the employment,ut was concluded. the 
by lot 3: and MM RAITIT n=" 7h I 
on Bel 

Lepbeg 2 liginad lay true,that ſorrune never decided any thing ſojuſtly ; for 

— EL and Pluto addaGranty Gegerahflimo of his 
to penned he was 20. novice; al thisbe. bade momke mind to, be t of his 
embaſly ; but the order analterable, he was forced to ſubmit, and que ofa 


ditions thomas Gleopipons a jar het Ho 2 be poid bin 
anmedicrels,. to : ourney ;t aſſume 5 man 
that be - IN Ae love with her Cateye 
that as the end of theterm,y( paſta eggs alle bo the fy ir # | 
to bus old quarters, yp darois upon tas. own experience of a the pleafares endeale 
muties of Matrimony. It toham alſo, that during this he was to 
be ſubieRt co che pceaaed exieforrtedd Iraninn | 1mopri poverty : 
CTY win. > ors 
not 


———— TEES and fared nl 
with Pogerand Focus good fierce fo out immediately for this World, and arrived 
at Florence ina rigs army. dr rotary nugren oa ember 
—_— to intereſt with He called 
andthe _- nog he o rbpanry Tere 
_ RO be | ve out Was 2 
| into Syri, as 1e had dwelt ſome time in 
: bur weary there, be was come into Italy, 
cos Comtwrp mare qa ak ha amour, tenuon (1f any fair opportunity was 
Hank para yr war” ps. abour tharty: years 
arrival, he made it cvident enough that he was tick, 
and lo kibenaliy, that he knew how ta make the beſt uſe of them; mſamuch asſeveral 
Gentlemen of F lorence, that had more Daughters than money ; took all paiſble to in- 
Gnuxe how furwans dank 7 ape ner. 1 os Den Roderick, that 
one that was tranſcendently haadſome befare thera all, the ſtory ſays, 
ws and was the rr pore Don&1, OS 


Sr 


= 
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never forich, 
'the Ladies in _— 
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were other things were of no leſs inconvenience 57 he was forced (topreſerve the peace) 
ro affiſt his Father-in-Law'in the Marriage of his other Daughters, which coſt him a good 
round ſum : moreover thatallthings might go well, and kus correſpondency continue with 
his Conſort, he was glad to ſend one of her Brothers into the Levant with woollen Stuffs, 
another into France and Spain with Silks, and to furniſh the third with wherewithal to ſer 
op OI in Florence: all which affliftions together were ſufficient ro diſs 
curpboapier a thouſand, yet he had other thrown into the bargain : there is nor 
any wan pr par y,nor 4. xo renters, ao fir ge 
St. Fobmgthan Florence ; and Honeſt upon that occahion muſt needs have her Roderick out- 
A of his Rack, in the GmprpulinG ebdioLennajamcen, inthe 
ofhus Wes re ans ores 1 or res he ſuffered all theſe ca- 
were very bard and unpleaſant, hare eget han Copanla, ect eve 
been farisfied, his patience would have procured any quietneſs in his Family, and that be 
might bave peaceably atrended the hour of his deſtrudtion. Bur Dom Roderick found the 
clear contrary; beſides the expence your have heard ſhe occaſioned, her inſolence was accom- 


with a thouſand other, inconveniencies, infomuch as he could keep neither officer 
A houſe above three days together. This was ſevere trouble to him to 
find it for hin to keep'any body about bim, though never ſowell experi- 
— to his affairs: brett ax prin yrvros. ay 


—_— when the Devils themſelves that be along with him, did choſe rather to 


nr rr age and hisſock that he bad tends phe exentgen ener 


thereturnof Veſlels behad ſen ins the and Weſt. And whereas be- 
fore he Str nh pro prot art his Port,be borrowed 
of people being ſuch, 
Lerpayt cube Sons they eur ark 0m. rer be was 
» pure bing aeay eapey and en vom ar hr” v ng 


fall him. The feflws, ther omeet Ehanfer Brother bad loft acameard allen 

had intruſted in his hands ; and the other was no 'more welcom, 7p ner wry 

other Brocher-in-Law rerurning into Italy, was himſelf caſt awa away, and all is goods. The 

buſineſs was no ſooner known mn Florence, but his Creditors had a meeting, where giving 
him over for one that was irrecoverably loſt, and nor to diſcover themſelves, be- 

cauſe the time of pa was not yer come, they co Clo be wankeNl vary 

cloſe, leaſt be chouſe them, and ſhew them ir of heels. Dow Roderick of 


GHSIELOIY confidering with himſelfhis attairs were paſt remedy, and alſo the 
term he was obli oh ba ren engt—remary oedeerador ir arr 


Port del Prato: ind, wen.geryrnnt irncrrF er baba warns re he Crete 
tors ; they repair ummediarely ro the Magiſtrates, and him-not only with-Poſt and 


rl corny mower of Daehn that kind of Cattle, whoare 

no better in raly with them for an abatement of their ſpeed, 

ey flow hm turmbbrs blob [gry may modes ſomeridings ot him. 

. Roderick in the mean'time was no! fool, need as 
ſoon as he was Che Connry haing bt cnet very wel leaves the hi 


Abner wade 


forced to make 


rey rt emo ec +26 bis Cate; beaccofthiaii- 
Fo prothiſes bum as herwas' z he Elks Aller hi Gem 
py he were rim ping up, and ſtarve him in 
vcore oc ence vine bee oojch cus hand, and of this he 
he ONE rn, a ſloadſſe ie of horn and dey; 


unprecation, I will be concevit to be delivered up 
Matteo was 


rp be he ondered, 
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to loſe; and that if he ſucceeded, be ſhould be made for ever; without any- more ado 
hier cloſ@upen »-duoghildhue was 


therefore he promiſes him mwrnmc. and 
before the gate, he covered him over with and reeds, and ch other feel as 


lay therein readineſs for the fire: and indeed he was no ſooner in hus retirements, but in 
came the Creditors with full cry; they fi and laid about thery like Lords, bur all 
tono purpoſe, Matteo could not be to confels ſo much as that he ſaw him ; inſo- 


much as marching on {till in-the purſuit, but with as lirrle ſucceſs as they came thither, they 
gave Roderick and their Money ofer for loſt, and rerurned to Florence every jot as wiſe as 
they were before : The Coaſt being clear in this manner, and the alarm over, Matteo ſteals 
tothe cloſet where he had left Roderick, gives him a little freſh air, and conjures him ty 
be as good as his word : Roderick was very honeſt in thar point, and I dare ſay never any 
Devil, as to marrers of gratitude, had more of a Gentleman ; he gave him thanks for the 
obligation he bad received : he ſwore wade. apbour pet i. 
in his power to diſcharge himſelf of his promiſe, and in rhe heat and height of his com- 
iments, to convince him that he meant as he ſaid, he gives him the whole ſtory as you 
ve had ir, and at laft told him the very way that be bad pi 
Prince: know then, ſayes he, that whenever you hear of 
other Devil but I that have poſlc(s'd her; and be ſure I will neyer leave her 
| matomainy renee. > oy pede wars ren 
own terms payment. ew 
+ rap A irecitimne ordndel 
A whale after there was a, great noife aboat the Town, that Meſ. Ambroſio Amide?s 
Daughter, pany yr pan rage Fry es A aka 
a calc ; | 
-and 


Mother <1d not fail to uſe all the remedies are uſual in fo 
before herSr. Zanobes Head, and Sr. F. Gatbert's Cloak, which was nuts 


him norbing bur laugh : There was te gs rw mn who 
—— TL ; + rept 
leet wane Cai II. ah ir free {dau pred 


any ſuch crifle, 
bur that ſhe was ſpake Latin better than Tully ever Writ, bs 
Philoſophy, and diſcovered the fecrers and finsof ſeveral that weve there, who were 
very much ſurprized to find the Devil concern hi th choſe kind of affairs. - 
Amongſt the reſt there wasone ar he I ROT Wl ingout 
before the whole com / appr wer jre-ay . four together in is | 
the habicof a young oak; and after all this, let any body the 
was notliketo be true; Ambroſio in the mean time was in greas 00 for hes ; 
he had tryed all the ways that Phyſick or Religion could \ but to-no :fa 
be was brought to the tugheſt point of deſpair, aye AOON0 capt i Gn RR 
the cure of hus Daughter, if he would give bir five hundred Flarins, wii pon 
to lay on in Land at Peretols: In ſhort, Matteo was an honeſt fellow, and would 
ne donds any i, cet ON PINES 
great occaſion y at thatrime ;- Seignior Ambr condmons, and Mer- 
Feo falls to work ; be began very ci wi cennain Melia ant ether Cererometes that 
might the more formal in the buſine(s; at length be ſtole to. the Ladics car, 
Rebel, end elle hime he wer eontorhiheree kim Amdeid coguirbinmnta od as 
his word. Content ſays Roderick, and that you ray fee Ihall deal with you | 
of quality, take notice, that becauſe this ition is not to anrich do 
your I will befriend you more than for which as ſoon as I ary depar- 
Gees hana rs Fe med Lene Dane aL DE ES 
dor't fear but Ple ſtick to her, till you come toexorciſe me, ſo as there you may make up 
markets at a blow, ang become conſiderable for ever, but be fure after that I be trow- 
bld wich you no more; and w ſoon 8 e bud Gd, whip hue x of the Lady, ad 
was gone tothe great joy nad lenient of wits 
Bc in the mean time was as good as his word, a#he promiſed Adattes ; away be 
in two or three days time it was all over Italy, that the of Charles 
ng, wok OE: earn 
at this bout to gain ; | : 
Monks went to work with their prayers, and their butro no ; 
non of wine tad fappaned ar Fleur, ant Hodv away mtely for Adarres to his 
Court, who came , and fer ſome fw ceremenioformales, conmericted 
for conccalment of che HO EIS However before his 
in 


departure, as is reported in the Chronicle, gccoſted this manner. a 
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will do you as 
of Naples had 
eably he had gor, 


not, which way for his life to per- 
tells him, thar"true it was indeed, be 
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